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to “basic” security. 


| 
By Adam B. Ulam 


The USSR and Europe 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The last few years have witnessed major changes in the European 
jenvironment, one of the most significant of which has been the emerging détente between the 
Eastern and Western segments of the continent. This development raises some key questions about 
the attitudes and perceptions of Soviet leaders. Why have they entered upon the course of détente, 
|and how does détente bear upon the specific and continuing problems that they confront in the 
European context? The following articles address themselves to these questions within the 
framework of discussions of two important issues that have long been with Moscow: Soviet 
relations with Eastern Europe and the Soviet approach to European security. Mr. Ulam argues 
‘that the Kremlin’s desire to preserve the USSR’s position in Eastern Europe, but 

to reduce the risks involved in that position, figured prominently in Soviet 

/motivations for moving toward a détente. Mr. Legvold inquires into the Soviet leaders’ 
/conceptions of European security and the influence of these conceptions on their policies in the 
\various current international security and arms-control negotations; he concludes that while 
Moscow verbally maintains that Soviet security is compatible with that of Western Europe, it is 
unwilling at present to go beyond offering the West European states “contextual” as opposed 


The Destiny of Eastern Europe 


reoccupied by the Middle East and by the 
sinuosities of the Sino-Soviet conflict—not to 
mention the titillating US domestic drama— 
‘we in the West have tended to forget about Eastern 
Europe. Yet here are to be found eight Communist 
‘states with a combined population of more than 
120 million, with substantial economic potential, 


Professor of Government and Director of the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard University (Cambridge, 
Mass.), Mr. Ulam has written extensively on the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. His major works 
include Stalin: The Man and His Era, 1973, and 
Expansion and Coexistence: History of Soviet Foreign 
Policy, 1917-1967, 1968. 


and with, in some cases, quite developed industrial 


structures. Six of them are members of the “socialist 


camp” and manifest a considerable, though varying, 
degree of subordination to the Soviet Union. One, 
Yugoslavia, has managed to emancipate itself from 
Soviet tutelage but remains mightily affected by 
developments within the Soviet bloc. And there is, 
finally, the enfant terrible of the group, tiny Albania, 
which ever since 1960 has defied the Communist 
colossus that enabled its rulers to come to power 
and without whose protection the little country 
would probably have been devoured by its South 
Slav neighbors. 

All in all, it is not a very happy family, certainly 
not a stable one, and its begetter and protector 
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obviously has quite a delicate task in seeking to 
maintain authority over it. (For all their opprobrious 
language about their erstwhile Soviet friends, even 
Albania’s rulers are still—paradoxically and to the 
Kremlin’s undoubted fury—beneficiaries of Soviet 
power. Could, for example, the USSR countenance 
the overthrow of communism in Albania? Perhaps 
yes, but Enver Hoxha and Mehmet Shehu are betting 
that it would not, or at least that their own people 
think it would not!) Furthermore, the management of 
this troublesome aggregation constitutes one of the 
most important challenges to Soviet statesmanship, 
for what happens in Warsaw or East Berlin could one 
day have a major impact on domestic politics in the 
Soviet Union. 

Yet events in Eastern Europe, their actual and 
potential effect on Soviet policy, seldom attract much 
attention in the West. Occasionally a dramatic event 
—Budapest in 1956, Prague in 1968—creates a 
public stir; but then the sensation subsides, and 
the headlines of Western journals revert to the fa- 
miliar tales of our own troubles and the “‘real’’ inter- 
national crises. Serious international problems in the 
Opinion of an American or Frenchman scanning his 
daily newspaper are the problems in the news, and 
those masters at public relations, the rulers of the 
USSR, wisely refuse to let outsiders in on their truly 
serious dilemmas unless they are forced to do so by 
events or by discourteous challengers (as in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute). Moreover the problems of the 
Western alliance, of NATO, weigh heavily on the 
consciousness of US policymakers and occasionally 
inhibit their initiatives and complicate their overall 
policy; hence, there is a tendency in the West to 
overlook the dilemmas and anxieties that the USSR’s 
system of alliances—which is to be sure, quite dif- 
ferent in nature from that of the United States— 
produces for Moscow. 

However, the Soviet Union’s approach to and 
goals in the current negotiations concerning reduc- 
tions in the conventional forces of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact deployed in Europe and concerning a 
general European peace treaty cannot be under- 
stood apart from Moscow’s fears and hopes with 
respect to the eight Communist states of Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe, as well as its overall 
policy objectives. Indeed, the very character and 
future of US-Soviet détente depend not only on what 
happens in Peking and the Middle East and on the 
USSR’s crops and computer industry, but also on 
the effect that the Russians gauge such détente 
will have on the area they have now dominated for 


more than a generation. Hence, we must pay more’ 
attention to Soviet aims for this part of the world. 
And that, in turn, should impel us to take a deeper | 
interest in the broad complex of political and social | 
trends in the area. 


Causes of Soviet Preoccupation 


In undertaking to explore these matters, perhaps | 
we might usefully begin by contemplating briefly 
why Eastern Europe has loomed and continues to | 


loom so large in Moscow’s foreign policy calcula- | 
tions. To a considerable extent, the explanation lies | 
in cold realities, for the area has been the scene | 


of many momentous developments which have 


changed the course of the world Communist move- | 


ment. It witnessed, for example, the first defection 
from the Stalinist monolith by a ruling Communist | 


party (Yugoslavia, 1948); the first national revolt | 


against communism (Hungary, 1956); an attempt 


to transform a Communist regime into a more liberal } 


mold (Czechoslovakia, 1968); and a partly success- | 
ful endeavor by a Communist state to achieve 
autonomy in internal and external policies while | 
remaining within the “socialist camp” (Romania, | 
post-1963). 


For the historically-minded, suggestive and en- | 


trancing precedents and perspectives for these | 
developments may be found in earlier periods. | 
Throughout the 19th century— in fact, until 1914— | 


the Russian revolutionary movement often drew ex- | 
amples and gathered strength from similar move- | 


ments among the non-Russian nationalities of the 


Tsarist Empire. The Empire’s foreign ventures and | 
wars, even when successful, were almost invariably | 
followed by periods of reform or of heightened radi- 


cal activity at home. Thus, there was a poignant. 


reminder as well as a certain symbolism in that 
miniscule demonstration by a handful of Soviet dis- | 
senters in Red Square in August 1968 to protest the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. And today the center of | 


the new empire, though infinitely stronger and more | 


tightly controlled than that of the Romanovs, is still | 
not invulnerable to the echoes of protest and re- § 


bellion in its dependencies. 

Certainly, events in Eastern Europe that many 
people now remember as little more than minor 
episodes of intra-Communist politics have had far- 


reaching consequences in and for the USSR. We 7 
might recall, for instance, that Nikita Khrushchev’s | 


mismanagement—as it was termed by some of his | 


solleagues—of the 1956 upheavals in Poland and 
dungary had serious domestic repercussions: his 
d0sition became precarious, and in the summer of 
1957 he was almost overthrown." The disarray in 
the Soviet satellite empire in 1956 also undoubtedly 
olayed an important role in postponing the Sino- 
soviet breach, compelling the Kremlin to pursue a 
course during the next two years which can only 
oe described as appeasement of Peking. In Jan- 
Jary 1957, Chou En-lai toured the East European 
capitals and lent the USSR badly-needed support 
oy strongly endorsing Soviet foreign policy and the 
Soviet Union’s claim to be head of the socialist 
camp. This Chinese support, however, did not come 
free. Not only did the USSR extend additional eco- 
nomic and technological aid to China, but in October 
1957 Moscow likewise pledged to turn over a sample 
atomic bomb to Peking—a promise on which the 
Russians ultimately reneged in 1959.’ 

To cite just one more illustration, Wladyslaw 
aomulka’s replacement by Edward Gierek as head 
of the Polish regime under the pressure of a workers’ 
rebellion and Gierek’s subsequent initiation of a 
policy of greater attention to consumer interests 
nave evidently influenced Moscow’s thinking about 
the USSR’s domestic situation. Can it be merely a 
coincidence, for instance, that since 1971 the Soviet 
leaders have grown more solicitous of their own con- 
sumers—that in 1972 they felt constrained to pur- 
chase large quantities of foreign foodstuffs and are 
prepared to do so again rather than let their people 
suffer the full consequences of a lean year in agri- 
culture as in the past? 

In part, however, Moscow’s great concern with 
Eastern Europe has stemmed from more subjective 
considerations. The Soviet Union’s fears with re- 
spect to its sphere of dominance have never been 
properly understood by many in the West. In the 
years immediately after the inauguration of the 
Marshall Plan, the Kremlin was haunted by the 
suspicion that the economic reconstruction of 
Western Europe, and of Germany in particular, was 
not an end in itself but the opening ploy in a grand 
American strategy designed to wrest away the 
Soviet Union’s World War || gains. The USSR might 
be confronted with a series of wars of liberation— 


1 This was not the only reason, to be sure, for the attempted 
coup by the so-called “‘anti-party group,’’ which included most of 
the Stalinist old guard such as G.M. Malenkov, V.M. Molotov, and 
L.M. Kaganovich. 

2 See this author’s Expansion and Coexistence: The History of 
Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1967, New York, Praeger, 1968, p. 599. 
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Chinese Premier Chou En-lai arrives in Budapest 
aboard a Soviet airliner during his January 1957 tour 
of Eastern Europe in support of Moscow’s policy. 
From left, Hungarian party chief Janos Kadar, Chou, 
Marshal Ho Lung, and Ferenc Munnich. 


—Photo by MTI (Hungarian News Agency) via Eastfoto. 


with West Germany providing military help, perhaps 
even “volunteers” in the manner that Soviet and 
Chinese actions in Korea have made familiar—and 
Moscow would face the cruel dilemma of having to 
decide whether or not to risk direct intervention 
while still in a position of nuclear inferiority vis-a-vis 
the United States.° 

Although the West’s inactivity at the time of the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956 went far to dispel these 
rather fantastic suspicions, a less dramatic scenario 
replaced them in the anxious minds of the Kremlin 
leaders: the growing prosperity of Western Europe 
and the success of the Common Market, juxtaposed 
to the relative economic stagnation of the East, might 
prove a fissiparous influence on the Communist com- 
monwealth. That there was, and to a certain extent 
remains, at least some substance to this fear seems 
demonstrable. Economic considerations did provide 
the major impetus for Romania’s divergence from 
the Soviet line beginning in the early 1960's, and 
the unhappy state of the Czechoslovak economy 
under the Novotny regime did trigger the Dubcek 
experiment of 1968. 


3 This point is discussed at greater length in /bid., pp. 436-40. 


The Destiny of Eastern Europe 


In retrospect—to repeat—it is remarkable how 
Soviet feelings about the vulnerability of the USSR’s 
East European empire have affected the general 
thrust of Soviet policy and how little these fears have 
been appreciated in the West. For all the American 
rhetoric about the “rollback” of communism, for all 
the US celebrations of ‘captive nations’ weeks,” no 
responsible politician in the United States since the 
onset of the 1950’s, if not earlier, has believed 
that the status quo in Eastern Europe would or 
could be changed through any action of the West. 
Yet, from Moscow’s perspective, the very consider- 
able risks that it undertook in the successive ‘Berlin 
crises” * were justified on the ground that a sovereign 
West Germany equipped with a new army, and per- 
haps eventually with nuclear weapons, would pose 
a threat—as much psychological as military—to 
the whole Soviet position in Eastern Europe (and not 
just to the German Democratic Republic). The War- 
saw Pact, after all, came into being only after West 
Germany had been admitted to NATO, and it was 
plainly intended to serve as a bargaining counter in 
any negotiations to undo or restrain the remilitariza- 
tion of the Federal Republic. 

(In view of Soviet preoccupation with the German 
danger—or, more precisely, with the possibility, 
as Moscow saw it, that the West German “revanch- 
ists” might serve as a cat’s paw for the American 
“imperialists” and further American designs on the 
Soviet sphere—it is ironic that the actual challenge 
to the Soviet domination of Eastern Europe emerged 
from an entirely different quarter. It was China’s 
conflict with the USSR, once their disagreements 
became acute and public in 1960, that enabled 
Romania to gain a modicum of independence in her 
foreign policy and little Albania to skip the leash 
entirely. Since this conflict surfaced openly, Peking’s 
aim in Eastern Europe—just as elsewhere—has 
been to stir up the maximum amount of trouble for 
the Soviet Union, to encourage Communist regimes 
and parties in the area to sever or at least to attenu- 
ate their links with Moscow. In pursuing that goal, 
it has been uninhibited by ideological scruples, even 
though its main professed objection to Soviet poli- 
cies has been their allegedly “revisionist” character. 
Certainly, Communist semantics would have dictated 


4 The quotation marks here reflect the author’s view, which runs 
contrary to the generally-accepted interpretation in the West, that 
the main Soviet objective in squeezing the city was not to seize 
West Berlin but to force the conclusion of a German peace treaty 
that would legitimize the status quo in Eastern Europe and place 
constraints on the remilitarization of the Bonn republic. 


that the Chinese classify Ceausescu’s regime in! 
Romania—notably its policies vis-a-vis the West) 
and its stand on the Middle East conflict—as revi- | 
sionist, but Bucharest’s intransigence with respect ’ 
to Moscow and its cordial attitude toward Peking have | 
more than compensated for such peccadilloes.’) | 


I 


\* 


The Intervention Dilemma | 


I 


The importance that Moscow has attached to East- | 
ern Europe, of course, has imparted added signifi- 
cance to the quandaries that Eastern Europe has | 
created for the Soviet leaders, and these have been | 
enormous. Indeed, what to do with Eastern Europe 
has constituted one of the most perplexing problems + 
on the Kremlin’s agenda in the post-World War ni 
years—in a way more perplexing than the problem. 
of China. In the case of China, the risks involved in | 
any drastic attempt to solve the problem have been’ 
SO great that they have virtually impelled Moscow to. 
bide its time; moreover, the traditional recourse of} 
politicians faced with an insoluble difficulty is to| 
wait until “something happens.” This approach, to} 
be sure, has visible merits, for the Chinese situation | 
contains elements of potential flux. For instance, | 
Mao’s disappearance from the scene cannot be much} 
delayed; and his departure could produce a long 
struggle for power, perhaps a civil war. Or his suc- | 
cessors could even decide to seek a détente with the | 
USSR. Nonetheless, such developments do not re-| 
quire Soviet action. In contrast, Eastern Europe has} 
presented dangers to the USSR—small as they have | 
been or have seemed to be to outsiders—which have | 
called repeatedly for Soviet responses and posed a| 
painful dilemma: to intervene or not to intervene? 

This dilemma has been with the Kremlin at least 
since 1948. In February of that year, Stalin finally| 
decided to pressure Czechoslovakia to preserve and| 
Strengthen its Communist regime—a move not en-| 
tirely without peril in view of the still fresh nature} 
of the USSR’s war wounds and the tremendous power | 
of the United States. But then he declined, no doubt | 
regretfully, to intervene militarily against Tito later | 
EE eee 

5 Why, then, the apparent incongruity of Chinese hostility toward | 
Yugoslavia, which was so pronounced in the late 1950’s and 
throughout the 1960’s? In the first place, Yugoslavia had already 
asserted its independence of the USSR; thus, Mao’s regime had no i 
great incentive to woo Tito. Secondly, in Peking’s eyes, Yugoslavia’s | 
imernal policies and her far-reaching rapprochement with the West—_ 
in contrast to the more cautious approach of Romania—set a bad 


example for Communists everywhere. To top things off, Tito and 
Khrushchev, for all their occasional tiffs, became close allies. 


lh 
I 


| 


jn the year. In 1956, Stalin’s successors—as we 
‘know from Chinese Communist indiscretions in 
: 1963°—agonized over their decision to suppress the 
i Hungarian national revolution .through military 
: means. Previously, only a hair’s breadth had sepa- 
‘rated them from a similar decision with respect to 
| Poland, /.e., from acting to prevent Gomulka’s return 
"to power there. 

The Soviets again found themselves hesitant about 
how to react to developments in Czechoslovakia be- 
, ginning in January 1968. In the present context, it is 
_ important to stress two aspects of the unfolding situ- 
+ ation. First, the Kremlin believed that Czechoslo- 
, vakia, like Hungary in 1956, would not remain the 


_ sole aberrant Communist regime—that events there 
| 


| 


6 See “The Origin and Development of the Differences Between the 
Leadership of the CPSU and Ourselves—Comment on the Open Letter 
\ of the Central Committee of the CPSU,” Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), 
Sept. 6, 1963, quoted in William E. Griffith, The Sino-Soviet Rift, 
Cambridge, Mass., The M.I.T. Press, 1964, p. 395. 


Soviet President N. V. Podgorny, CPSU General Secretary L. |. Brezhnev, and USSR Premier A. N. Kosygin, 
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would set in motion similar trends elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, with a “falling dominoes” effect 
resulting. 

Second, while the Soviets had marched into Hun- 
gary fully realizing that they would encounter armed 
resistance, it is quite conceivable—in fact, probable 
—that the 1968 coup in Prague would not have 
taken place had the Russians thought that the 
Czechs and Slovaks would fight. Indeed, the consulta- 
tion at Cierna, where virtually the whole Soviet Polit- 
buro met in unprecedented fashion with the top 
leaders of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, was 
obviously designed to enable the Russians to assess 
the degree of risk involved in intervention. Evidently, 
the conclusion that they reached was overoptimistic, 
for the pro-Soviet, “healthy elements” of the Czech- 
oslovak party proved unable to take over control 
immediately after the Soviet invasion. Nevertheless, 
the principal deduction that the Soviets drew from 
the Cierna meeting turned out to be well-founded: 


third through fifth from left at the table, are flanked by other members of the CPSU Politburo and Secretariat 
aS the Soviet party leadership grapples with the situation in Czechoslovakia under Alexander Dubcek, seated 
at the center on the right side of the table, during talks at Cierna on July 31, 1968. 


—Photo by Finda of CTK (Czechoslovak News Agency) via Eastfoto. 
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Soviet tanks parade in Prague after Warsaw Pact 
maneuvers in 1972. 


—Photo from CTK (Czechoslovak News Agency) via Eastfoto. 


there was no armed resistance, and after an interval 
the pro-Soviet elements and “realists” replaced 
Alexander Dubcek and his fellow reformers. 

(In the wake of Czechoslovakia’s tragedy, the 
Western press made a great deal of fuss over the 
so-called Brezhnev doctrine, yet—with all due re- 
“spect to the current General Secretary of the Soviet 
party—Brezhnev can hardly claim credit for the 
doctrine or practice of intervention in the affairs of 
Communist countries whose regimes Moscow deems 
to be straying from the straight and narrow path of 
authoritarian socialism. The doctrine was a well- 
recognized principle of Soviet policy and behavior in 
Stalin’s time and remained so in Khrushchev’s. Only 
when a practice of long standing is challenged do 
Soviet rulers feel constrained to enunciate its theo- 
retical justification; hence, it may be significant that 
the name of the current leader of the Soviet Union 
has become associated with the Monroe Doctrine of 
the Communist world.) 

Prior to the Czechoslovak imbroglio, East Euro- 
peans’ memories of Budapest had been vivid enough 
for 12 years to discourage any internal revolt or 
popular pressure against authoritarian communism 
(in the case of Albania and Yugoslavia it was of course 
the regimes themselves which initiated new policies, 
and these bore mainly on foreign rather than domes- 
tic issues); but barely a year and a half after the 
blossoming of the ‘‘Prague spring,” there was another 
popular revolution in the area. To be sure, the Polish 
events of 1970 do not seem to belong in the same 


class with the Hungarian rebellion and the Czecha 
slovak reform movement; however, from the Sod 
perspective, they were in a way more significant an 
more threatening. Popular discontent triggered b’ 
the Communist regime’s oppressive economic poli 
cies erupted in a series of spontaneous uprisings 
and it was workers who rioted against the ha 


the “workers’ state.” Admittedly, the Polish pa 
responded quickly to the danger: Gomulka and h 
closest associates, Once national heroes but nov 
dully oppressive bureaucrats, were ousted, and ¢ 
more responsive leadership was installed in powe 
under Gierek. The new ruler reduced food prices ant 
engaged hastily in what Americans would describ 
as a dialogue with the workers. Yet, this episode 
could hardly have been comforting to the Kremlin 
lt caused another alert for Soviet troops, and fog 
shipments had to be rushed into Poland. Above a 
there was the disturbing precedent of a shift in cell 
ship and policies in answer to popular pressures} 
This brief rundown of the major challenges thal 
Soviet leaders have confronted in Eastern Europe 


there, despite the fact that the USSR exerts as muck 
influence on the foreign policies and even certair 
aspects of the economic policies of its little neighbal 
as it does on those of its Communist protégés. Thus 
Finland’s free press and genuine multiparty system 
do not disturb the Politburo, while any sign of the 
emergence of such political forms in, say, Czecho 
Slovakia immediately becomes a clear and present 
danger. From the Soviet point of view, the “Finlandé 
zation” of Eastern (as opposed to Western) Europe 
is inadmissible, and the preservation of Communis 
regimes within the USSR’s sphere of domination re 
mains an absolute imperative in Moscow’s eyes. 


Approaches to Eastern Europe 


Beset by the quandaries -already described, the’ 
Kremlin has long searched for a way at least to ease 
them. Since Stalin’s death, in fact, it has sought a 
formula and policy which would enable it to preserve 
the Communist regimes in Eastern Europe and their 


jsion of their internal policies and the risks of inter- 
ittent military intervention in their affairs. The 
sspot’s successors did not miss the danger signals 
lherent in the East German riots of 1953. They 
included that the Stalinist system in the “people’s 
hmocracies”—even more so than in the USSR— 
)uld be perpetuated only through terror on a scale 
lhich they felt unable to continue. So they not only 
hrmitted but urged the local Communist regimes 
| liberalize internal policies, and they drastically 
iduced the USSR’s economic exploitation of the 
jist European states. 

| Implicit in this new policy, it should be under- 
ood, was Khrushchev’s conviction— if not, indeed, 
ie conviction of the entire Soviet Politburo—that 
lie former degree of Soviet supervision and exploita- 
on was unnecessary as well as impossible to main- 
jin. In Khrushchev’s eyes, the ruling groups of 
last Europe, though enjoying greater internal auton- 
my and pursuing separate but parallel roads to so- 
valism, would still, through the bonds of ideology 
ind self-interest, feel constrained to follow the Soviet 
‘ad on fundamental issues of policy, both foreign 
nd domestic. At the same time, the granting of 
creased autonomy to these groups would help them 
knder Communist rule more acceptable to their 
jeoples and would give the Soviet Union a new image 
-that of a friend and protector of its fellow Com- 
hunist states rather than that of an oppressor. 

| The events of 1956 showed that such expectations 
‘ere wildly overoptimistic. A drastic reversal of pol- 
1y—/.e., a return to Stalinist methods of governing 
1e Soviet spohere—was of course out of the ques- 
on, but Khrushchev’s vision of a Communist com- 
10nNwWealth of nations united by voluntary bonds had 
» be modified. The Red Army once again became the 
Nain guarantor of Soviet interests and of ruling Com- 
qunist regimes; however, many of the gains regis- 
ered by the satellite nations between 1953 and 
956 were allowed to stand. For example, the most 
ilatant forms of economic exploitation and internal 
ppression were discontinued. The state of affairs 
revalent in Eastern Europe between 1957 and 1964, 
hen, can aptly be described by a term applied to 
rench politics of the Fourth Republic—/mmobi- 
isme. There was no going back to the pre-1953 
lorrors; by the same token, any forward movement, 
vhether on internal matters or in connection with 
elations with Moscow, was precluded by memories 
if Budapest. 
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From the Soviet point of view, nevertheless, the 
situation continued to be precarious, and by the 
early 1960’s it was one of the factors pushing Mos- 
cow toward a basic reassessment of Soviet foreign 
policy and toward détente with the West. Acceptance 
of the status quo in Europe, it should be emphasized, 
constituted a central feature of the Kremlin’s concep- 
tion of such a détente. This would mean not merely 
Soviet acquiescence in the continued existence of a 
non-Communist West Berlin, but also Western recog- 
nition of the post-World War || boundaries in Central 
and Eastern Europe. The latter, in effect, would 
amount to Western acknowledgment of the legiti- 
macy and permanence of Soviet gains in Eastern 
Europe. 

To be sure, détente with the West would not be 
without certain risks and costs for the Soviet Union 
vis-a-vis the “people’s democracies,” for it could 
conceivably weaken the Soviet position in Eastern 
Europe. After all, the threat of alleged “German 
revanchism” had been a valuable Soviet asset in 
justifying the USSR’s military presence and occa- 
sional intervention in the area, in securing the com- 
plete servility of the East German Communists, and 
in repressing any aspiration among the Poles and 
Czechs to follow Romania’s, if not indeed Yugo- 
Slavia’s, path. But the passage of time had robbed 
the German bogy of much of its propaganda value 
and credibility, and even though Moscow subse- 
quently invoked it as a justification for the interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia in 1968, the whole notion of 
NATO forces pouring into the plains of Bohemia and 
Moravia was by now fantastically anachronistic. 

What was not fantastic, however, was the con- 
tinuing attraction—especially the economic attrac- 
tion—that the West had for the East. It was knowl- 
edge of a freer and more abundant life in the West, 
rather than the vision of American and German 
troops coming to the rescue, that fed the dissatis- 
faction of Poles and Czechs with their own regimes 
and with the Soviet protectorate. The danger. to 
Soviet interests in this state of affairs could not be 
conjured away, but from Moscow’s_ perspective 
there were ways in which it might possibly be rend- 
ered less threatening. 

One of these would be to divorce the economic 
and what might be called the social discontent from 
any lingering hopes for a change in the political 
status quo. The formal recognition by the West of 
the legitimacy of that status quo would go far, ac- 
cording to the Kremlin’s analysis, toward stripping 
the situation of its explosive potential, which neces- 
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sitated constant Soviet watchfulness and constant 
Soviet readiness to intervene militarily. Amicable 
relations between the USSR, on the one hand, and 
the US and the Bonn republic, on the other hand, 
would promote a feeling of “normalcy’—a realiza- 
tion on the part of both the peoples and the govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe that any improvement or 
evolution in their lot would be possible only within 
a Communist and Soviet-approved framework. 
Another related measure would involve allowing 
the East European countries to increase their eco- 
nomic and cultural intercourse with the West. With 
détente, such intercourse would tend to lose most 
of its anti-Soviet, and hence subversive, potential. 
In fact, the possibility of the extension of Western 
credits and other forms of economic help to Eastern 
Europe, which the Kremlin had heretofore seen as a 
threat to the Soviet position, would become not only 
acceptable but quite agreeable to Moscow. Such 
assistance would contribute to the stability of the 
local Communist regimes and perhaps indirectly to 
the Soviet economy! The West’s acknowledgment of 
the political facts of life in Eastern Europe, in short, 
would enable the USSR not only to permit but even 
to encourage the governments and populations in 
the area to expand profitable contacts with the rest 
of the continent and with the US as long as they 
remained content to work “within the system.” 


Achievement of Détente 


As already pointed out, the above considerations 
were serving as an impetus for the USSR to seek 
détente with the West as long ago as the early 
1960's. That such a détente did not take place until 
a whole decade later was due to several circum- 
stances. The most important was Moscow’s conviction 
that it could not negotiate with the United States 
from a position of weakness—i.e., by openly ad- 
mitting both its nuclear inferiority and the full extent 
of its troubles with Peking. As Khrushchev character- 
istically put it, 


If you and | come up to the imperialists carrying a 
cross and, praying on our knees, begin to implore 
them to be hurnane, they would laugh at us: they 
would see in this our weakness and their strength.’ 


Hence his bizarre scheme to—so to speak—“black- 
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mail” the West into acquiescing to a détente b 
emplacing Soviet missiles in Cuba. Chastened by th 
resultant crisis, however, he would quite likely hav 
embarked on a new and less “harebrained” approac 
to the West had he not fallen from power. His ir 
clination to do so was certainly evident in his dec. 
sion to conclude the partial nuclear test-ban treat 
of 1963 and his contemplation, according to rumor 


rife just before his downfall in 1964, of a visit to thi 


Federal Republic of Germany. : 
Even after Khrushchev’s departure, it was no 
inconceivable that efforts aimed at bringing about ; 
détente might have been forthcoming from Moscow 
especially since the Brezhnev-Kosygin team sool 
discovered that the removal of their ebullient prede 
cessor did not lower the temperature of the Sino 
Soviet dispute. But then the US found itself mas! 
sively involved in Vietnam. Despite some nervous 
ness at first, the Soviet rulers had every reason t 
watch with equanimity American discomfitures it 
Southeast Asia and the debilitating effect of these or 
the US posture in Europe and on the whole edifice 
of the Western alliance. With Soviet nuclear strengt 
vis-a-vis the US growing apace and the US’s Euro 
pean allies becoming increasingly disposed to see} 
their own separate arrangements with Moscow, é 
détente appeared probable without additional Sovie’ 
initiatives and particularly without further Berlir 
crises or other dangerous improvisations such at 
putting nuclear missiles on a Caribbean island. | 
The events culminating in the détente in Soviet 
American relations in 1972 are too familiar to re. 
quire detailed recounting. From a historical per 
spective, however, we can see how greatly interna: 
tional politics is the art of timing. Twenty, certainly 
25, years earlier, Western recognition of the terri 
torial changes wrought by the war in Central Europe 
could have purchased significant Soviet concessions, 
Specifically, the Kremlin regarded the threat of a 
rearmed West Germany as serious enough that the 
USSR might well have considered the question of 
East Germany negotiable in exchange for the removal: 
of that threat.* But the historical moment when the 
whole German problem might have been resolved in 
such a manner, with incalculable consequences for 
the rest of Central and Eastern Europe, passed some 
five to seven years after the end of World War I. 
8 There is considerable circumstantial evidence that Stalin did not | 
anticipate that the Soviet occupation zone would inevitably turn into 
a Communist state. For example, if he had been confident of such a 


development, the USSR would most likely not have insisted that so 
much territory had to go to Poland. 


(Western statesmen, it should be stressed, cannot 
be faulted too much for ignoring these opportunities 
for bargaining. Both Stalin’s posture of ominous 
isolation and the drama of the first Berlin crisis sug- 
gested that, far from being willing to negotiate and 
perhaps to agree on a unified, neutralized Germany, 
the USSR was still intent on expansion and further 
violations of the wartime agreements.) 

By the late 1960’s, such possibilities had become 
but a dim memory. Indeed, the shoe was now on the 
‘other foot. The West, in this case Washington and 
Bonn, had emerged as adherents of the status quo, 
in fact if not in public professions. US troubles, both 
at home and in Southeast Asia, and West Germany’s 
| af that because of these Washington might be 
constrained to weaken its commitments to Europe 
combined to remove the last lingering traces of the 
Dulles-Adenauer position of ‘‘no compromise” on 
Germany. The new orientation received its formal 
expression in the Ostpolitik of Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. 

Between 1970 and 1972, a whole complex of 
agreements concerning the two Germanies was 
‘reached, and these amount in effect, though not 
strictly in law, to a German peace treaty sealing the 
frontiers as they were arranged in 1945, denying to 
West Germany the right to independent ownership 
or manufacture of nuclear weapons, and acknowledg- 
ing the legitimacy of the East German Communist 
regime. One might quibble about the last, just as one 


might assert that as of this date the US has not yet 
fully recognized the People’s Republic of China. But 
what else could be implied by the agreement of the 
two Germanies to exchange representatives and the 
admission of both to the United Nations? What 
Khrushchev had sought to accomplish through 
threats, bluster, and oversubtle designs, the Brezh- 
nev-Kosygin team managed to obtain through per- 
severing and patient diplomacy. 

In return for Western cooperation in the fulfillment 
of what had been a fundamental goal of Soviet for- 
eign policy for more than a generation, the USSR 
agreed to respect the rights of the Western powers 
in Berlin. According to the agreement of the Four 
Powers, 


Disputes are to be settled by peaceful means... . 
There shall be no use or threat to use force in the 
area.” 


A cynic might argue that the Soviet Union has merely 
promised not to do something which the clear lan- 
guage of its previous agreements and pledges gave 
it no right to do and which, moreover, was fraught 
with considerable risks anyway. 

At any rate, a new page in the chronicle of Europe 


has been turned. Will a future historian be able to | 


add: “and East and West coexisted happily ever 


9 The New York Times, Sept. 6, 1971. 


| Walter Scheel and Otto Winzer, Foreign Ministers of the Federal Republic of Germany and the German 


Democratic Republic, respectively, attend the United Nations’ General Assembly session of Sept. 19, 1973, 


the first full day of UN membership for the two states. 


—Wide World. 
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Soviet and East European Communist 

leaders confer in the Soviet Crimea in July 1973. 
From left, Todor Zhivkov of Bulgaria, 

Nicolae Ceausescu of Romania, Edward Gierek 

of Poland, Janos Kadar of Hungary, Gustav 

Husak of Czechoslovakia, Leonid |. Brezhnev 

of the USSR, Erich Honecker of East Germany, and 
Zumzhagin Tsedenbal of Mongolia. 

At far right is Soviet Foreign Minister and 
Politburo Member Andrei A. Gromyko. 


—Photo by TASS via Sovfoto. 


after”? To attempt to answer this question, one must 
weigh how Moscow sees the recent turn of events. 

We have already noted some of the dividends that 
the current Soviet regime hopes to derive from con- 
tinuing détente; yet there are others as well. Moscow 
anticipates that the Conference on European Security 
and Cooperation could enlarge the whole network of 
East-West cooperation. Similarly, Soviet leaders feel 
that the talks on mutual reduction of forces in the 
region might lead to a diminution of the American 
military presence there and incidentally enable the 
USSR to devote a larger part of its military resources 
to the Far East. It is undoubtedly an oversimplifica- 
tion, however, to regard Soviet strategy in both sets 
of negotiations as directed toward some quite con- 
crete and unalterable goals. To be sure, the Soviets 
would undoubtedly grasp at any opportunities that 
they perceive to weaken NATO, to attenuate ties 
between the US and other Western Powers; but the 
main thrust of their diplomatic offensive has been to 
present the USSR and its family of Communist states 
as good Europeans eager to reduce the level of arma- 
ments and tension in the area and to expand links 
between East and West. Privately, Moscow in all 
likelihood hopes that the resulting intra-European 
intimacy will go far to undercut the incentive for its 
newfound friends to pursue closer relations with 
Peking or to help in China’s rapid industrialization. 


Pa ee re HINES Se Ee LS | 
Détente and the Future 
er OE Sly ee. aA ed 


If we turn to the central focus or our inquiry, how 
do the new Soviet posture and the current and 
continuing détente affect the future of the East Euro- 
pean states? Soviet desires in this connecton have 
already been described: the reaction of the people 
and governments of the area should be a harmonious 
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balance between resignation and hope—resignation| 
that their political status is unalterable and hope | 
that in other respects life will become freer and more 
rewarding materially. But do things look the same, 
way from the perspective of, say, Warsaw, Sofia, or 
East Berlin? It is not very likely. | 
A considerable community of interests does exist, | 
of course, between the local Communist regimes and 
the Kremlin. It is fair to say that not even Nicolae 
Ceausescu or Josip Tito would care to see Brezhnev 
or some successor preside over the liquidation of the 
Communist camp in Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, | 
the local oligarchies obviously differ in their concep- 
tions of the desirable extent of Soviet power and. 
influence in the area. | 
Albania—the “‘left-dogmatist” rebel, to borrow. 
Communist semantics—probably remains unwilling | 
to return to the Soviet fold in the absence of a very 
far-reaching Sino-Soviet reconciliation. Yugoslavia, | 
or at least its current leaders, would like Soviet ties 
with other Communist states to follow the pattern of 
current relations between Moscow and Belgrade: 
fairly close ideological links, mutual consultation on 
international issues, and general adherence to the | 
same foreign policy line, but no domination by one. 
side. Among the members of the Warsaw Pact and | 
Comecon—j.e., among the unemancipated members | 


of the Communist family—Romania probably prefers 
the Yugoslav option. 

At the opposite extreme is the East German re- 
gime, which no doubt deems that the whole trend of 
East-West rapprochment has already gone too far. 
To Honecker, as to Ulbricht before him, the Brezh- 
nev doctrine affords a reassuring guarantee of po- 
litical stability, and any dilution, not to mention 
repudiation, of the doctrine would be a calamity. 
Similar though not so intensive sentiments and fears 
probably color the thinking of the ruling groups in 
Warsaw, Budapest, Sofia, and Prague. None of these 
regimes has the same stake in the preservation of a 
certain irreducible minimum of East-West tension 
that the East German one does, yet each of them 
does rely ultimately on Soviet power for its self- 
preservation. Moreover, the inherent conservatism 
of the Communist elites in these countries was un- 
doubtedly strengthened by the lesson of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. For them, the Czech events pro- 
vided a vivid demonstration that a precipitous ex- 
periment with internal reforms threatens the very 
foundations of a one-party state. A few more months 
and the same crowds that cheered Dubcek and his 
fellow reformers would have demanded and probably 
forced an end to the Communist monopoly of power. 
Therefore, how could even the most popular and 
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progressive Communist regime ever feel secure un- 
less it assumed that the Soviet Union would not | 
tolerate its overthrow? And by the same token, to 
the conservative, doctrinaire mind, the successful 
intervention of the Warsaw Pact states in Czecho- 
slovakia proved most reassuring. It was not only in 
Bulgaria that the intervention “brought comfort and 
a new lease of security to the party apparat’; * 
indeed, it undercut any possibility that one of the 
hitherto “obedient” people’s democracies would try 
to emulate Romania’s path in the near future. Even 
Janos Kadar’s regime in Hungary, the least willing 
partner in the Soviet aggression, read the implica- 
tion of the Czechoslovak episode quite clearly. 

One should realistically keep in mind, then, that 
nothing that takes place at the European security 
conference in Helsinki or at the talks on mutual re- 
duction of forces in Vienna will by /tse/f alter the 
political reality in Eastern Europe. The Soviet Union 
will not surrender its claim to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of the countries of the area whenever it 
judges that the Communist character of the local 
regimes or their fidelity to the “motherland of social- 
ism” is threatened. While the local regimes want to 


10 J, F. Brown, Bulgaria Under Communist Rule, New York, 
Praeger, 1970, p. 305. 
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remove or restrict Soviet interference in their do- 
mestic affairs, they will not be able to eliminate it 
because in the last resort they need Soviet protec- 
tion to stay in power. A reduction or even the removal 
of Soviet troops from, say, Czechoslavakia or East 
Germany cannot affect this picture in any foresee- 
able future, for the memory of what the USSR has 
done in the past and the conviction that it would act 
in the same fashion again in a similar situation, 
rather than the extent of Soviet military presence 
in this or that country, constitute the decisive factor 
in the thinking of the East European elites. 

Even if the current situation in Eastern Europe 
cannot be expected to change dramatically as a 
result of détente, however, might it still not be af- 
fected by the enlarged network of East-West contacts 
in economic and cultural affairs that would ensue 
upon the successful conclusion of undertakings such 
as the Conference on European Security and Coop- 
eration? 

Western hopes in this regard (and of course they 
are shared by various groups in the East) have been 
perceptively summarized thus: 


. by creating an increasingly dense web of joint 
political undertakings and functional cooperation in 
economic, scientific-technological, cultural and en- 
vironmental affairs, the West can make it increas- 
ingly costly and difficult for Moscow to act out its 
inner preferences for neo-Stalinist policies toward 
the West, Eastern Europe, and its own population.” 


Here, one ought to remember that many people 
in the West have long held similar hopes that the 
Soviet system—or, in this case, the pattern of Soviet 
domination in Eastern Europe—could be changed by 
osmosis, so to speak; but these hopes have almost 
invariably been disappointed. Perhaps a moment 
will come when some of the prophecies about the 
corrosive effect of “convergence,” certain common 
traits of all “post-industrial” societies, ‘“consumer- 
ism,” etc., on Communist authoritarianism” will be 
fulfilled. There are, to be sure, forces of economic 
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11 Franklyn Griffiths, Genoa Talks Plus 51: Changing Soviet 
Objectives in Europe, Toronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1973, p. 59. 

12 See, for example, Wolfgang Leonhard, Three Faces of Marxism: 
The Political Concepts of Soviet Ideology, Maoism, and Humanist 
Marxism, New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1974, p. 370. 


and social change constantly pushing against the 
walls of the authoritarian state. Yet the controlling | 
factor has always been the political one. It took a. 
new leadership of the Czechoslovak party—and let 
us not forget that this leadership was installed ini- 
tially with Brezhnev’s approval—to set the country 
on a new course; and in Poland in 1970, the Kremlin 
only permitted the shift in leadership and the new 
economic policies on the explicit understanding that. 
these would not produce political by-products of hg 
Czechoslovak variety. 

It is at least premature, then, to expect that the | 
increased volume of economic and cultural contacts 
will produce a diminution of authoritarian controls in | 
the East or crucially affect the pattern of relations | 
between the Communist states in the area and the 
USSR. In fact, the local regimes—like the Soviet | 
regime during the last few years—may well tighten. 
their ideological and political controls to protect | 
themselves from any undesirable fruits of more ex- | 
tensive contacts with the West, and they may also. 
be less willing to seek emancipation from their great: 
friend and protector. | 

Are we therefore justified in accepting the inevita- 
bility of the realization of Soviet hopes with respect 
to the effects of détente on Eastern. Europe, and in- 
concluding that Eastern Europe will now become a> 
placid backwater of the Communist world with none 
of the explosive potentialities of which we spoke at 
the outset of this discussion? Hardly. What we have - 
tried to refute is the complacent assumption that the — 
mere lessening of international tension and the in- 
crease of East-West contacts can or must bring a | 
fundamental change in the state of affairs in the 
area. However, such a change could be triggered in 
the future, as it has been in the past, by a political | 
event which affects the balance of power in Europe 
and thereby upsets the current balance of fears and | 
hopes under which the East Europeans live. A new 
and drastic deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations, a 
new struggle for power within the Soviet leadership, 
a revival of the drive for political unity and of the 
sense of common purpose that appeared to be bud- 
ding in the early 1960’s in Western Europe represent 
just some of the developments that could set. the 
winds of change in motion in the East. And it is only 
then that the growing East-West intercourse would 
have an impact on the momentum of change. 
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By Robert Legvold 


ntil West German Chancellor Willy Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik began to change the complexion of 
East-West relations, the question of the Soviet 
approach to the problem of European security scarce- 
_ly seemed worth posing. Either because these rela- 
tions remained thoroughly immobilized or because 
every Soviet initiative was regarded as self-evidently 
directed against Western interests—against the co- 
_hesion of the Western alliance, against the American 
presence in Europe, or against any erosion of 
Europe’s division—few if any non-Communist spe- 
-Cialists saw much point in exploring the subject.’ 
Now, however, that era of immobility is passing, and 
the neglect can and should be overcome. Over the 
last four years, enough has changed in the inter- 
action between East and West to justify a serious 
look at what Soviet leaders may mean by “European 
security” and how they may hope to promote it. 
Anyone looking into Soviet conceptions of security 
in Europe immediately confronts a striking paradox. 
By the standards of the existing international system, 
no state would appear to enjoy greater security on 
the European continent than the Soviet Union. Yet 
it is the Soviet Union which is manifesting the great- 
est public concern over European security and press- 
ing the hardest for international action on the issue. 
By contrast, it is the West European countries—the 
most fearful that the arrangements which have guar- 
anteed them a remarkable degree of security over 
the last two decades cannot last much longer—that 
are showing the least eagerness to raise the issue. 


Mr. Legvold is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Tufts University (Medford, Mass.) and author 
of Soviet Policy in West Africa, 1970. He desires to 
acknowledge the support of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the helpful criticism of John 
Yochelson, of the Center for International Affairs, 
Harvard University, in the preparation of this paper. 


The Problem of European Security 


The reasons why the Soviet Union should feel less 
threatened by the situation in Europe than at any 
time in its history are reasonably obvious. In the 
first place, the German problem—for years the core 
of East-West tensions—has been disposed of essen- 
tially in accordance with Soviet desires. Not only has 
Germany been left as Moscow wants it—within the 
Oder-Neisse, divided at the Elbe, and without nuclear 
weapons—but in the process the primary obstacle 
to general acceptance of the East European status 
quo has been removed. The West’s acceptance of 
that status quo may be merely juridical, but for the 
Soviet leaders it represents a long step toward a 
genuine Western coming-to-terms with the reality of 
socialism in Eastern Europe. (They of course have 
this impression primarily because the Western 
powers have always meant their refusal to accept 
the postwar territorial status quo in Eastern Europe 
as a repudiation of the political changes there.) 

In the second place, the prospects for the reduc- 
tion of American power in Europe, so long sought by 
the USSR, must appear to the Kremlin to be better 
now than ever before in the postwar era. True, the 
reasons impelling Moscow to seek a diminution of 
that power have weakened. Since the USSR no longer 
needs to force a solution of the German problem by 
isolating the Federal Republic, the Soviet effort to 
deprive West German policy of US backing has lost 
all urgency; and at the same time the NATO alliance 
no longer boasts the same cohesion or significance 


1 Excellent Western studies of Soviet policy in Europe, such as 
Zbigniew Brzezinski’s A/ternative to Partition (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1965,) Thomas W. Wolfe’s Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1970), and Marshall D. Shulman’s 
article, ‘‘ ‘Europe’ Versus ‘Detente,’’’ in Foreign Affairs (New York), 
April 1967, pp. 389-402, largely ignored the issue of European 
security in focusing on the Soviet approach to more immediate 
problems. Pierre Hassner’s work was a notable exception: see, 
particularly, his remarkable ‘Change and Security in Europe,” Parts 
| and Il, Ade/phi Papers (London), Nos. 45 and 49, 1968, respectively. 
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that it did in earlier periods of East-West confronta- 
tion. Nevertheless, to the extent that the Soviet 
leaders continue to view the Atlantic alliance as re- 
inforcing both West European integration and Ameri- 
can global power, they must be reassured by recent 
trends suggesting that the United States may soon 
be compelled to reconceive, and perhaps to trim, its 
preeminent role within the alliance. 

Third, in contrast to the strained condition of the 

Western alliance, the Soviet leaders have reason to 
regard the state of their own alliance as reasonably 
tranquil and secure. Having brought the pace of 
change in Eastern Europe back under control, they 
presumably have considerable confidence in their 
ability to deploy their partners as they choose in the 
developing East-West dialogue. Not that they under- 
estimate the importance of insulating members of 
the Warsaw Pact from the contaminating effects of 
détente; but in the short run the threat of excessively 
independent East European foreign and domestic 
policies evidently appears to them to be adequately 
contained by two factors: (1) the prophylactic effects 
of the Warsaw Pact intervention in Czechoslovakia; 
and (2) the evident disposition of the major Western 
powers to take care not to deal with Eastern Europe 
behind Moscow’s back. 
_ The fact that the Soviet Union, despite its strength- 
ened security position, is the country making the 
most ado over the issue of European security raises 
a variety of complex questions. Does Moscow gen- 
uinely regard European security as an end in itself? 
That is to say, have the Soviet leaders concluded that 
the best way to serve their own national interests is 
to promote general European security because en- 
hanced security for all European states will mean 
greater security for the USSR itself? More simply put, 
to what extent do they see a correspondence between 
Soviet security and European security? 

Or, alternatively, is the Soviet leadership’s cam- 
paign on behalf of European security merely a means 
to an end? More specifically, is it addressed to an 
unconfessed desire to bolster the stability of the 
Soviet East European empire? Is it calculated to pro- 
mote the mutual benefits (primarily economic) of 
deepening East-West détente while securing the 
European front so that Moscow can deal more confi- 
dently with the challenge from China? Or, more 
ominously, is it a device to capitalize on the un- 
certain future role of the United States in Europe and 
to secure for the Soviet Union unilateral advantages 
that would inevitably heighten the insecurity of the 
other side? 


In searching for answers to these questions, the 
present analysis will explore four main areas. First, 
we Shall probe the meaning of the concept of Euro- 4 
pean security for its Soviet proponents. If we assume © 
that they are indeed talking about security and not 
something quite different, then security for whom - 
and against what? And if they are not talking exclu-_ 
sively about Soviet security, what form of European — 
security do they have in mind? Second, we shall 
sketch what might be an ideal Soviet vision of se- 
curity in Europe, drawing upon statements of Soviet - 
analysts in the few instances in which they have. 
tried to elaborate a broad, long-range perspective on 
the security problem. Third, we shall examine the | 
trends bearing on European security that Soviet ex-_ 
perts expect actually to emerge over the next decade. 
Fourth and last, we shall explore the degree to which’ 
contemporary Soviet policies—in particular, the - 
Soviet approaches to the Conference on Security 

and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), the talks on Mu- — 
tual Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR), and the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT)—are de-- 
signed to assure that these trends do emerge. - 


Security in What Sense? 


Let us turn, then, to the meaning that the Soviet 
leaders attach to European security. Since the Soviet | 
Union, no less than other nations, views the problem 
of security in Europe through the prism of national 
interest, the content that Moscow gives to the con-_ 
cept of European security is determined, basically, 
by the way it defines the requirements of national | 
security. 

We may begin by asking: security against what? 
Surely not, as the Soviet leaders must see Europe, | 
against an overt military threat, at least not in any | 
practical sense. Is it, then, security against a more 
indirect threat, i.e., against the almost equivalent 
danger of an erosion of Soviet power in Eastern 
Europe? If the Soviet Union continues to fear the 
penetration of its empire by Western powers, Euro- 
pean security comes to mean measures guarding | 
against renewed Western “bridge-building” oar an 
Ostpolitik that might make too many inroads into | 
Eastern Europe. But conceivably this misses the | 
point, and what the Soviet Union is really seeking is | 
security against a type of change in Eastern Europe 
that would exceed the limits of the orthodoxy to 
which it seeks to hold the East European states’ 
internal and external policies. If so, building Euro- 
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ean security becomes a process whereby the Soviet 
Union endeavors to enlist Western cooperation to 
this end. Or, if they are more forward-looking, the 
Soviet leaders may have begun to think about secu- 
rity against destabilizing crises in vulnerable Euro- 
pean states. They presumably have no more desire 
than the Western powers to see any future crisis in 
Greece or Spain spill over into East-West relations. 
Perhaps they also worry about the fallout from an- 
other Polish or Czechoslovak crisis—or even a possi- 
ble post-Tito Yugoslav crisis (whatever its potential 
advantages for Moscow might be). If the last hypo- 
thesis is true, the Soviet commitment to European 
security takes on quite another character. 

The Soviet conception of European security can 
be approached from a second perspective: security 
for the sake of what? Viewed from this standpoint, 
too, Soviet policy could have multiple motivations. 
Efforts on behalf of European security, real or af- 
fected, might appear to Moscow to be the best way 
to strengthen détente and thus to foster more boun- 
_tiful economic cooperation with the industrially and 
technologically advanced nations of Western Europe. 
Such efforts might also appear to be the best way 
to accentuate trends within Western Europe that 
would tend to enhance the Soviet Union’s relative 
power position on the continent. Or they might be 
seen as an effective means of reinforcing the East 
European alliance—on the one hand, by fostering 
dependency through (intra-alliance) cooperation, 
| rather than through (interalliance) insecurity and, 
| on the other hand, by reducing the unproductive 
burdens of interalliance confrontation, including 
heavy defense outlays and economic autarky. Or, 
again looking ahead, Moscow might hope, by pro- 
moting European security, to dissuade the gathering 
West European community from becoming a “closed 
economic grouping’ or a new military formation 
with a nuclear capability matching the Soviet Union’s, 
and thus to deny the Chinese some of the satisfac- 
tions of a more convincing multipolarity. This last 
consideration reminds us that, for the Soviet Union, 
national security and hence the Soviet conception 
of European security have a global dimension. 

Whichever of these two perspectives seems more 
compelling, or however both should be combineca, 
there is a third aspect of the Soviet approach to 
European security that needs consideration: namely, 
security by what—i.e., security by system or se- 
curity by circumstance? To put the question more 
simply, is the Soviet Union prepared to move toward 
more explicit and deliberately structured forms of 


European security, or would it rather improve the 


.existing pattern through gradual, fairly discrete, 


basically unilateral but hopefuly reciprocal meas- 
ures? Is security, to the extent that Moscow sees 
Soviet security as in some fashion a function of Euro- 
pean security, to be a conscious construction or a 
cumulative effect? Is the result to be collective secu- 
rity for Europe or a less obtrusive unilateral security 
for the Soviet Union? 

If Moscow contemplates security by system, it 
has various secondary options to choose from. One 
choice lies between an inclusive set of security ar- 
rangements that would commit the parties to collec- 
tive action in all instances, and looser arrangements 
that would alow tne Soviet Union, where convenient, 
to excuse itself or its alliance. Assuming that the 
Soviet leaders can be brought to accept more eiabo- 
rate political and military safeguards in Europe, it is 
more than conceivable that they will opt for the 
latter type of arrangements and will insist on con- 
siderable autonomy within their own alliance, quali- 
fied collective security with a built-in veto, and crisis 
management only outside Central Europe’s “iron 
triangle.” 

Even in the most far-reaching instance of a system 
without exemptions, the Soviet Union has the option 
of promoting European security via US participation . 
or European security as a means of facilitating the 
exclusion of the US. It can also treat the process of 
building European security as a means of adding 
Stability to a changing international order or as a 
means of transforming Europe into a sanctuary in 
an uncertain international order. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet Union settles for 
security as a situation, its alternatives are even more 
basic. Is the Soviet Union to sanction, and even 
advance, a process potentially moving toward a con- 
tinental system of security, or is it to continue to 
subordinate all-European security to subsystem se- 
curity? Is its objective to be equal security or self- 
security, to make Europe safe without alliances or 
for alliances? Not only is the choice of scope funda- 
mental in this instance, but so is the choice of 
content. Very early in the process of negotiation, 
the Soviet leaders reach—indeed, they have already 
reached—the point of choosing in a preliminary way 
between basic and contextual security, between se- 
curity in its essence (/.e., regulating the military bal- 
ance) and security as a function of environment (/.e., 
accenting political détente). The two are not mutually 
exclusive, but as long as contextual security is chosen 
over basic security, particularly when the choice is 
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made to avoid raising the latter, the distinction is 
important. 

The Soviet leaders must also choose the auspices 
under which to proceed. Here, their alternatives are 
essentially four. First, they can confine, or attempt 
to confine, the most important aspects of European 
security to their negotiations with the United States, 
in which case the process will tend to focus on the 
conclusion of peripheral military agreements and on 
imparting formal superpower sanction to the results 
of European détente. Second, they can stress a bloc- 
to-bloc approach aimed at achieving a more bene- 
ficial modus vivendi between NATO and the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization and between the EEC and 
Comecon. Third, they can push multilateral con- 
tacts and a broad, gradual improvement in atmos- 
phere. Fourth, and most likely, they can settle for 
some combination of all three. 

Finally, there is still another possible perspective 
in which the Soviet leaders may view the problem 
of European security—specifically, security as a 
process. When security is seen in this light—that is, 
as a dynamic rather than as a fixed concept— 
progress, or even perhaps merely a sense of progress, 
toward easier relations comes to represent greater 
security, and any interruption in the process means 
continuing insecurity. The importance of such an 
approach can be either profound or superficial. If 
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Leonid |. Brezhnev, with CPSU Secretary K. F. Katu- 
shev, |., and Soviet Premier A. N. Kosygin, r., signs 
the final documents of a two-day session of the 
Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Committee, held 
Jan. 25-26, 1972, in Prague. The organization urged 
rapid convocation of a European conference on secu- 
rity and cooperation. 


—Photo by K. Mevald of CTK via Eastfoto. 
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the Soviet leaders regard the process as an integral. 
part of the product and therefore conceive it as a 
Sstage-by-stage, piecemeal, but self-reinforcing ad- 
vance toward the final goal, the effect may well be 
profound. If, on the other hand, they fall back on a 
directionless manipulation of the international cli-. 
mate in Europe for want of a clear notion of the kind. 
of European security they wish to achieve, the effect 
is likely to be a good deal less constructive. | 


The Soviet Security Ideal 


j 


This leads us to inquire into the kind of security | 
conditions that Moscow might ideally hope to bring 
about in Europe. Such an undertaking raises a com- 
plex of questions to which, as might be expected, — 
Soviet sources provide few answers. Perhaps Soviet | 
leaders themselves are unsure of the answers to. 
many of these questions; perhaps more than a few | 
have not even been raised. The challenge, then, is 
to construct a reasonably comprehensive and co-. 
herent impression of Soviet security aspirations— | 
some of which may be only half-formed—on the 
basis of analyses dealing either with other issues or 
only partially with security issues and from a different | 
perspective. . 

Soviet leaders doubtless have some vague sense | 
of what would be an ideal state of security in Eur- | 
Ope.” It may not be—indeed quite probably is not— 
a full and articulate vision, much less a clear design | 
motivating day-to-day policy. Nevertheless, an at-_ 
tempt to construct an ideal image, based on prefer- | 
ences reflected in current policy choices and oc- 
casionally on the specific imaginings of Soviet spe- | 
Cialists, may provide useful insights into the direc- | 
tion in which Soviet leaders would move events if | 
they could, and therefore into the manner in which | 
they ultimately reconcile European with national | 
security. 


In the simplest and most immediate sense, the | 
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2 The implication that Soviet leaders have a unified sense of the 
ideal is, of course, merely symbolic. Not only should we presume 
that Soviet attitudes differ here (and even more so on specific policy 
alternatives), but we should also bear in mind that the way these 
differences unfold is decisive for the actual course of Soviet policy. 
Without knowing the details of bureaucratic and leadership politics, 
however, we must perforce begin at the level of the outcome—or 
outcomes, since the outcome may change from time to time under 
the continuous impact of bureaucratic and leadership politics. By 
outcome | mean the apparently predominant view, and when | 
state that the Soviet leaders wish such and such, | am really referring 
to the temporary result of an ongoing political interaction. 


Soviet security ideal for Europe probably implies a 
loyal Soviet-East European alliance system, imperme- 
able to everything but external goods and capital, 
facing a loose constellation of West European states 
whose major members would be less and less at- 
‘tached to the United States, whose neutral members 
would be increasingly deferential to Soviet interests, 
and all of whom would be dealing basically for them- 
lselves alone. At first glance, this seems to differ 
dramatically from the conception of European secu- 
rity outlined by N. N. Inozemtsev, Director of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences’ Institute of World Econ- 
omy and International Relations, in a remarkable re- 
port to the 1972 Varna Conference of European In- 
stitutes of International Relations.* Nevertheless, 
when Inozemtsev’s ideas are examined more care- 
fully, they bear a closer relation to this simplified 
formulation than might first appear to be the case. 
According to Inozemtsev, the best—if admittedly 
least likely—outcome of current trends in Europe 
would be the dissolution of both opposing political 
‘and military blocs and their replacement by an all- 
‘European security system.* As he envisions it, the 
system would be build upon an extensive set of 
mutual engagements involving, above all, exclusion 
of the use of force or the threat of force. It would 
have a formal “pan-European institution” possessing 
“rights guaranteeing equal security for all and an 
effective system of control.” And it would be but- 
itressed by cooperation between socialist and capital- 
ist countries under the stimulus of the gathering 
“scientific-technical revolution.” 

lf one goes further, however, it appears that there 
‘are important limitations to Inozemstev’s concept of 
|European security. In his view, just as the liquida- 
ition of military blocs will undermine the need for 
‘the stationing of foreign troops in Europe, so will the 
‘gradual economic “integration” of East and West 
‘Europe undermine the West European impulse 
‘toward political and military integration. European 
‘security, therefore, is not to be underwritten ulti- 
mately by a direct American (or Soviet?) military 
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3 Inozemtsev’s report, as translated into French, was published 
"under the title ‘‘Les relations internationales en Europe dans les 
/ années 1970” (International Relations in Europe in the 1970's), in 
| Europe 1980, Geneva, A.W. Sijthoff, 1972, pp. 121-36, and excerpts 
_ from it also appeared in Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 18, 1972, p. 6. 
| To the author’s knowledge, however, it has not been published in the 
Soviet Union. Besides heading the Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations, traditionally the most influential of the Soviet 
institutes analyzing international affairs, Inozemtsev is a full member 
of the Central Committee and former deputy editor of Pravda. 


4 Furope 1980, p. 136. 


presence, and neither is it to be built upon two 
solidly integrated parts. But neither is it—and this 
condition is the very essence of the Soviet concep- 
tion—to prejudice the integrity of the two dominant 
systems in Europe, at least not the one in the East. 
The economic integration of East and West Europe 
that Inozemtsev has in mind is clearly to strengthen 
and not to diminish, to transcend but not to trans- 
form, the separate political-economic systems of 
Europe’s two halves. 

(There is in this last point a crucial irony that 
relates to the paradox of an essentially secure Soviet 
Union making a fuss over European security while a 
potentially insecure West Europe ducks the subject. 
Through a curious inversion, the Soviet Union has 
apparently come to fear the vulnerability of its sys- 
tem to the inherent influence of the West European 
nations far more than it fears their physical power, 
whereas the opposite is true of Western Europe. 
Because the Soviet leaders evidently see controlled 
détente or contextual security as the best way to 
contain their problem, and because contextual secu- 
rity seems for the moment to be the more likely form 
for promoting European security, it is understand- 
able that they should rally to the idea of European 
security. On the other hand, because Western Eur- 
ope’s problem has more to do with the actual struc- 
ture of European security (/.e., the military balance), 
and because a revamping of the military balance is 
less likely to enter into at least the initial stages of 
negotiations on European security or, if raised 
marginally, would likely only compound Western 
Europe’s sense of insecurity, West European leaders 
find the call for European security less compelling. 
This is certainly not to argue that West European 
leaders have no reasons of their own for advancing 
contextual security, but for them the process of 
building European security carries the risk of ac- 
centuating the very trends within the Atlantic alli- 
ance that are the source of Western Europe’s un- 
easiness and, in the process, opening the way for 
the Soviet Union to exploit discord growing out of the 
alliance’s difficulties.) 

For the Soviet Union, then, idealized European 
security appears to revolve around liberation of Eu- 
rope’s two systems from their embodiment as polit- 
ical-military blocs. Rather than the challenge of 
structuring security in the absence of blocs, it is the 
advantages of reducing the present competing polit- 
ical-military blocs to integral systems that seem to 
occupy Soviet leaders. And it is the highly cautious 
course being followed by the Soviet leaders while 
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M-60 tanks of the 200th German Panzer Regiment on line at the start of a maneuver in NATO’s “Reforger 
IV” exercises held in the Federal Republic of Germany early in 1973. 


this process is still barely under way that accounts 
for the impression that they are striving for a kind 
of European security quite different from Inozem- 
tsev’s “model.”” The constant allusions of Soviet lead- 
ers and publicists to European security as a struc- 
tured system seem, in their near total vagueness, to 
‘be more expressive of a deeply desired eventuality 
than of any genuine interest in taking the steps 
necessary to assure that the outcome would be secu- 
rity for all sides. There is more than a hint that every- 
one’s security is to be found in a situation backed by 
modest safeguards, not in an elaborately designed 
and internally-balanced set of commitments and 
institutions. 

European security exhorted as an opportunity 
rather than as a necessity and conceived as a weak- 
ening of blocs in order to enhance systems opens 
several vistas to the Soviet Union. The first is a vista 
of Atlanticism eroded. How sincerely Moscow sees 
NATO as capable of threatening Soviet security or the 
security of its allies touches on only a part of the 
issue. In the 26 years of NATO’s existence, the So- 
viet Union has made enough fuss over the alliance’s 
military potential to imply some substance to its con- 
cern. To cite a recent example, on the eve of Brezh- 
nev’s June 1973 visit to the United States, a foreign 
affairs commentator for New Times responded to a 
doubting American reader: 


On what do you think the members of NATO spent 
$104.3 billion in 1971? For what does the “totally 


—U.S. Department of Defense, 


ineffectual” organization need the 7,000 nuclear war- 
heads which the US amed forces have stationed in 
Western Europe? What sort of a “good time” is being 
had by the 1.2 million NATO troops in Western Eur- 
ope, including nearly 300,000 US servicemen, the 
maintenance of whom is costing some $15 billion 
annually? * 


Yet, Soviet leaders oppose NATO less because of 
its intrinsic military potential than because it brings. 
American power to bear in Europe and—in their 
somewhat exaggerated estimation—brings European 
power to bear in support of America’s global objec- 
tives. NATO may be the institutional core of Atlanti- 
cism, but from the Soviet point of view Atlanticism 
adds up to much more. Not only does it join Euro- 
pean to American power in an American- dominated 
partnership, but it corrupts the cooperation of West. 
European states with one another. It has transformed 
the Common Market into an auxiliary of NATO and 
prodded the Common Market countries toward 
greater political integration in the hope of making | 
the group a more effective junior partner of the | 
United States. In the same spirit, Atlanticism. 
presses the West Europeans to move toward more 
elaborate forms of defense integration, not only ol 
that they can assume a larger share of the NATO. 
alliance’s burdens, but also so that the cohesion of 
nea 


5 Mikhail Kobrin, “Letter to an American Reader,’’ New Times 
(Moscow), No. 24 (June) 1973, p. 22. 
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the alliance wil be protected against possible en- 
croachments by national defense planning. 

Soviet observers are scarcely reassured by the 
‘possibility that American sponsors of the Atlantic 
community, in promoting the political, economic, 


and even the military integration of Western Europe,,- 


‘may be sponsoring the emergence of a power center 
‘capable of rivaling rather than complementing US 
‘power. They find equally unappealing the prospect of 
some form of Anglo-French nuclear cooperation— 
‘even if it were to leave France’s force de frappe 
‘outside NATO control—because it could be the basis 
for an independent European nuclear deterrent. Even 
more to the point, Soviet writers perceive the forma- 
tion of the Eurogroup within NATO, in the short run, 
as a device for extracting larger contributions from 
European members and for tying these 10 countries 
‘more closely to the organization, while, in the long 
run, they fear the group’s conversion “into a Western 
European military grouping based upon the economic 
potential of the Common Market.” ° 

Writing after President Nixon’s 1972 visit to Mos- 
cow, one authoritative Soviet commentator declared 
that “Europeans need a European, not an Atlantic, 
Europe.” ’ In his analysis, the repudiation of Atlantic- 
ism (and presumably the reduction of American 
power in Europe) is unmistakably linked with the 
Soviet vision of a diminution of blocs in order to en- 
hance systems. “Such a Europe,” he continues, 


will not, of course, erase the opposition between so- 


cialism and capitalism. But it will replace the bioc 


structure with an effective system of multilateral 
guarantees and obligations backed by corresponding 
institutional mechanisms. It will combine growing 
interrelations, advantageous to all, with complete 
respect for the national distinctions and independ- 
‘ence of every European state. 


This vision holds the promise of a second related 
advantage for Moscow: namely, the ability to influ- 
ence Europe’s part in an emerging multipolarity. So- 
viet leaders have not deceived themselves into be- 
lieving that only the proponents of a strong Atlantic 
‘community are pushing Western Europe toward a 
more ambitious political and military integration. 
But they do seem to feel that a transformation of 


6 V.W. Shein, ‘‘USA-EEC: A Knot of Contradictions,” SShA: 
Ekonomika, politika, ideologiia (Moscow), No. 1 (January) 1973, p. 65. 
7A, Bovin, /zvestia (Moscow), July 4, 1972, p. 3. Bovin is a former 

functionary of the Central Committee. 


relations between Eastern and Western Europe along 
the lines envisaged in Moscow will be the most effec- 
tive means of retarding such integration. Thus, while 
they are prepared to acknowledge that ‘‘West Euro- 
pean ruling circles’ are more and more in favor of 
giving the Common Market “an organizational struc- 
ture’ promoting more than economic objectives, it 
is their judgment that the primary impulse toward 
West European political and military integration de- 
rives from the machinations of elements dedicated 
to a divided Europe and the struggle against social- 
ism.® The devil they see poses a triple threat: not 
only is he working to prolong Europe’s split by turn- 
ing Western Europe into a political-military bloc and 
at the same time striving to subordinate this bloc to 
NATO; but he also means to transform the EEC into 
a “closed economic grouping” characterized by in- 
creased “‘collective autarky.” ° Perhaps, however, he 
is less the devil when he advocates the same political- 
military integration as a means of asserting Western 
Europe’s independence of the United States.” 

It is not an easy tightrope that the Soviet leaders 
sense they must walk. Their opposition is to the 
ascendance in Western Europe of a highly integrated 
political entity possessing a military capability ap- 
propriate to an aggregation roughly the size of the 
Soviet Union and boasting greater wealth; their fas- 
cination is with an increasingly powerful West Euro- 
pean economic community capable of challenging 
the other two great capitalist centers and committed 
to an open relationship with the nations of Com- 
econ. The dilemma they face stems from the fact 
that while they favor an economically cohesive West- 
ern Europe strong enough to stand up to the United 
States, they are concerned lest that same cohesive- 
ness result in a move to make the EEC a more effec- 
tive “closed economic grouping.” At the same time, 
Moscow’s propensity for dealing with the EEC on a 
bloc-to-bloc basis in order to contain independent 
initiatives on the part of its East European clients 
risks sanctioning the EEC as a bloc. 

In the last two years, Soviet writers have taken 
the first steps toward finding a way out of this 
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8 N. Yuryev, “Economic Integration and Western Blocs,”’ 
International Affairs (Moscow), No. 10 (October) 1971, pp. 39-40. 

9 Yu. Kormnov and B. Dyakin, ‘Specialization and Cooperation in 
Production and Integration of CMEA Countries,” ibid., No. 9 
(September) 1971, pp. 16-17. [In citing Soviet sources published in 
English, such as /nternational Affairs, the authors’ names are spelled 
as they appeared; in the case of Russian-language sources, the 
names are spelled according to this journal’s standard method of 
transliteration —Eds.] 

10 Shein, /oc. cit., p. 61. 
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dilemma. The result is the differentiation they have 
established between a natural process of economic 
integration and the transfiguration of Western Europe 
into a political-military bloc.” If this differentiation 
leaves room for Soviet acceptance of West European 
economic integration involving a retreat from Mos- 
cow’s previous unconditional rejection of the Com- 
mon Market, it represents, in part, simply a move to 
come to terms with an ineffaceable reality. As 
Inozemtsev acknowledged in his 1972 Varna report, 
“the EEC is one of the realities of Europe’s contem- 
porary economic and political life,” and that fact 
“determines the attitude of the Soviet Union and 
other European socialist countries toward it.” ” 
Already in March 1972, Brezhnev had indicated So- 
viet readiness to live with this group to the extent 
that its members respected “the interests of the 
member countries of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance.” ** He had yielded, Inozemtsev 
explained, because Western Europe had passed a 
“historic threshold.” First, with Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market at the start of the new decade, 
it had escaped the danger of a permanent split; and 
second, this enlarged group had “recognized the 
need to advance to a higher level of state monopolist 
economic integration.” Inozemtsev referred specifi- 
cally to the schedule for putting in place a West Euro- 
pean economic and monetary union, but what was 
uppermost in his mind was the thought that a “pow- 
erful bloc had been created, possessing the over- 
whelming part of this region’s productive capacity, 
foreign trade, and monetary reserves.” * 

The Soviet Union’s more positive reception of the 
Common Market rests on the assumption that the 
progress of this organization need not lead inexorably 
to political and military integration. Indeed, from 
Moscow’s viewpoint, if the ugliest potential of multi- 
polarity is to be avoided, it must not. That is to say, 
if Western Europe is to become vigorous enough to 
offset or disrupt the economic power of the United 
States and Japan, yet not acquire the form or full 
range of power fancied by China, the Common Mar- 
ket must be kept an economic enterprise. And if it is 
to thrive as an economic enterprise without relying 
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on “artificial discriminatory restrictions in commer-. 
cial and economic relations,” Soviet analysts con-| 
tend, the Atlantic partnership must not simply give | 
way to a localized West European military-political | 
grouping.” 4 

A third potential advantage that Moscow discerns 
in the release of Europe from the encumbrance of | 
over-rigid blocs is linked with the most sacred of. 
Soviet concerns—the vitality and strength of its own 
internal and external system. For the time being, 
while blocs remain a central and, to the Soviet lead- 
ers, presumably not totally uncongenial reality in. 
Europe, the objective for Moscow is to work around | 
them so as to secure generous technological and 
Capital inputs from Western Europe. In the long run, © 
however, the Soviet leaders scarcely conceive of 
their own country or the socialist countries of Eastern | 
Europe aS permanent economic dependencies of 
Western capitalism. They assume that ultimately the © 
socialist societies will prove more productive and. 
more dynamic than their capitalist counterparts, and. 
that, fundamentally, the less constricting the inter-_ 
national environment in which they operate, the more | 
they will flourish. This premise is approximately the — 
opposite of the West’s. The cohesiveness of the so- 
cialist camp, Soviet leaders believe, is a natural and — 
Spontaneous phenomenon—the normal product of 
the perfection of socialist relations—and needs none 
of the artificially generated tension and parapher-— 
nalia of enforced cooperation that are necessary to 
hold the capitalist camp together. The militarization — 
of alliances, they have always contended, came about | 
as a conscious perversion of the basic conflict be-- 
tween sociopolitical systems, and the real task of 
those interested in European security is to undo that | 
distortion. : 

If these three “vistas” do, in fact, influence Soviet | 
aspirations, a loose impression begins to emerge of | 
the ideal Soviet image of European security. A gen- | 
erous recognition of basic Soviet interests clearly | 
dominates that image, but it is linked with the idea | 
that these interests still leave room for the pursuit | 
of /egitimate West European interests within an | 
eventual all-European security framework. True, what | 
West European interests would be recognized as | 
legitimate depends on Soviet definition (the political- 
military integration of Western Europe, for example, 
is obviously incompatible with the Soviet image of 
European security); but to some extent at least, that 
image does recognize the problem of equal security 
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—that is, the need to assure West European security 
as well as the security of the Soviet Union and East- 
arn Europe. The Soviet solution to this problem 
seems to rely less on explicit constraints than on a 
mutual confidence to be gently spun by growing 
interdependence between Eastern and Western Eur- 
ope. The Soviet leaders appear eager to help pro- 
mote this confidence through renunciation-of-force 
treaties, frontier settlements, and broad endorse- 
ments of peaceful coexistence, but the steps they 
propose stop considerably short of superseding the 
two counterpoised security systems of the postwar 
era by a single European security system. Their idea 
of paring away excessive political-military encrusta- 
tion from these systems does not lead to collective 
security because the Soviet Union refuses to expose 
Eastern Europe to the principle of “all for each (any- 
where), each for all.” ** Nor does it lead to anything 
like a “system’”—despite the Soviet habit of using 
this term to describe Moscow’s European security 
proposals—because the Soviet Union avoids giving 
structure and coherence to the relationships and 
mechanisms that it advocates. 

Potentially, however, the transformation of military 
blocs could lead to a less ossified equilibrium be- 
tween the separate security systems, to a livelier 
and more constructive interaction, and even to 


measures facilitating their collaboration to keep the 
peace in Europe. From the Soviet point of view, 
progress in this direction will depend on how close 


Pipeline manufactured by the West German firm 
Mannesmann is installed in Czechoslovakia as part of 
a transmission system to deliver Soviet natural gas 
to countries of Western and Eastern Europe. 
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future trends wind up approximating their ideal of 
European security. In fact, however, progress will 
more likely depend on how easily the Soviet Union 
comes to terms with trends that fall short of their 
ideal. These two considerations fall into sharper 
focus in the expectations of Soviet analysts with re- 
spect to the actual course of events over the re- 
mainder of the decade. 


Soviet Expectations 


In the 1970's, Soviet analysts anticipate, Europe 
will be increasingly dominated by three fundamental 
tendencies: first, accelerating integration of each of 
Europe’s two parts, together with a simultaneous 
growth of cooperation between the two; second, con- 
tinued movement toward normalization of relations 
in Central Europe; and third, constant modernization 
of military forces, mitigated by initial steps toward 
arms control and toward modified roles for NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

The first of these tendencies, parallel integration 
as the basis for a mutually advantageous interaction, 
seems to possess a nice symmetry, but that impres- 
sion is misleading. Indeed, both the ideal and the 
expectation predicate an asymmetry in the two proc- 
esses of integration: both presume a double infer- 
iority in Western integration. In only half of Europe is 
the geographic area of integration to preserve the 
boundaries of the present political-military-bloc 
system; hence, the integration process will serve to 
include one of the hegemonic powers of the previous 
era while excluding the other. It is not merely the 
ideal but the expectation of Soviet analysts that 
Atlantic unity will rapidly deteriorate into greater 
(interimperialist) and lesser (intra-European)  tri- 
angles. By the end of the 1970’s, Inozemtsev pre- 
dicts, the West European “center” of capitalist states 
will be a good deal more independent of the United 
States, and the ‘competitive struggle” among West- 
ern Europe, the United States, and Japan, will be a 
good deal more intense.’ This “triangle’—a term 
Soviet writers now use freely—parallels another link- 


16 The quotation is taken from Hassner’s general discussion of the 
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ing Paris, Bonn, and London, the product of an ex- 
panded Common Market.” 

As Soviet analysts envisage it, the process of inte- 
gration in Western Europe will also be inferior in that 
it is to be carefully circumscribed, whereas the 
integration of Eastern Europe is not—short, that is, 
of the highly improbable absorption by the Soviet 
Union of its East European neighbors. Paradoxically, 
the very expansion of the Common Market that has 
moved the Soviet leaders to begin coming to terms 
with this organization is also the factor on which they 
count to limit West European integration. Britain’s 
entry, they expect, will greatly weaken trends toward 
Supranationality. Not that it is likely to disrupt the 
gradual evolution toward monetary union, or even 
the development of a mechanism for coordinating 
the broad outline of West European foreign policies; 
but these developments, Inozemtsev estimates, “in 
all probability will be rather far from the initial pro- 
posals for creating a ‘political community.’ ”’ ” 

To say that, on balance, Soviet specialists are 
wagering against a fundamental political integration 
of the Common Market is not to pretend that they do 
not have some apprehensions. For the moment, they 
believe that British influence is arrayed against 
supranationalism, but just as they see a change in 
what they formerly perceived as Britain’s willingness 
to be the United States’ “Trojan Horse” in the Com- 
mon Market, so they wonder if Britain’s opposition to 
supranationalism might not also change.”° Moreover, 
even assuming that progress toward political union 
will be stymied, they still worry that West European 
integration might possibly acquire—this time with 
strong British support—a military dimension which, 
however rudimentary, would either serve to rein- 
force a crumbling Atlanticism or become the embryo 
of a genuinely independent West European defense 
capability. 

The second dominant tendency, according to 
Soviet projections, will be in the direction of normal- 


ized conditions in Central Europe. The process of . 


normalization involves not only the full legal and 
political regularization of relations between the two 
German states, the development of cooperation be- 
tween them on the basis of complete equality, and 
the admission of both to the United Nations, but also 
general European recognition of the permanency of 
existing frontiers and renunciation of recourse to 


18 See S. Madzoevskii, ‘‘In The London-Paris-Bonn ‘Triangle,’ ” 
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force. Thus, normalization, as the Soviet Union de- 
fines it, means Western acceptance of the Eastern’ 
status quo. In the long run, this creates a basic sym-: 
metry between the positions of both East and West. 
To borrow an insight from Pierre Hassner, Brezhnev. 
(and Brandt)—unlike Khrushchev (and de Gaulle), 
who attacked the European order frontally—under- 
stand “that the only way to modify the status quo 
[is] to begin by accepting it.” 7? But in the short run. 
this tendency, too, has an asymmetrical quality. For’ 
Brezhnev, in the short term, appears more con-. 
cerned with accepting Brandt’s recognition of the 
Eastern status quo in order to fortify it than with | 
acknowledging the Western status quo in order to. 
change it. But the implications of the asymmetry in | 
this case differ from those of the asymmetry in the | 

| 

| 


Soviet conceptions of East and West European inte- 
gration. 

In the case of the third tendency—the moderniza- 
tion of military forces—Soviet expectations come 
closer to anticipating than to approximating their 
ideal. Rather than any dismantling of military organ- 
izations, they expect a continuation, and even an | 
acceleration, in qualitative terms, of the process of 
the strengthening of military forces on both sides.” 
At the same time, however, they expect the process 
of détente to yield the first agreements “limiting the 
development of certain types of weapons and their 
use, as well as reducing, in general, military capabil- 
ities.” ** Moreover, even if they anticipate that NATO 
and the Warsaw Treaty Organization will survive the 
1970's, they expect that the functions of those orga- 
nizations will change. Although they do not specify 
in what way other than to say that “possibly their 
military tasks . . . will be reduced,” Inozemtsev does 
Suggest that it is not inconceivable that by the sec- 
ond half of the decade “‘the liquidation of the basic 
Structure of blocs would be envisaged.” * To the 
extent that the Soviet leaders see “the policy of the 
nonrecognition of political and social changes in the 
countries of Eastern Europe” as the inspiration for 
NATO, the faster NATO changes—or, still better, 
expires—the more favorable conditions will be, in 
their view, for “normalizing the situation in Central 
Europe.” *° 
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From the Soviet standpoint, the successful build- 
ng of European security depends in part on how 
readily European leaders capitalize on, and rein- 
force, the most hopeful aspects of the three tenden- 
sies just outlined. For the Soviet leaders conceive of 
European security very fundamentally as a process 
rather than as a static structure. While that process, 
in their eyes, may not necessarily be shattered by the 
perpetuation of NATO or even by the political and 
military integration of Western Europe, they believe 
that the process will thrive the more it promotes the 
tendencies they anticipate. At the same time, the less 
pronounced these tendencies turn out to be, the more 
unshakably convinced the Soviet leaders will be that 
—as one Soviet writer puts it—“security should not 
be regarded as an abstract and static thing in itself, 
but as a dynamic evolutionary process and a func- 
tion of the existing and developing internal and ex- 
ternal ties.” © In other words, security as a process 
is a conditional process. 

Moreover, it is the process of building European 
security, rather than the end product, that Soviet 
policy would invest with structure. In all Soviet 
analysis, the process begins with the general codifi- 
cation of the principles by which Europeans should 
live with one another: specifically, the principles of 
peaceful coexistence, inviolability of frontiers, and 
nonrecourse to violence or the threat of violence. 
Once these fundamental standards have been ac- 
cepted, or simultaneously with their acceptance, the 
process can move on to confidence-building meas- 
ures, initial steps toward arms control, and the estab- 
lishment of preliminary pan-European institutions. 
“The greater the extent of general security and 
détente achieved,” a Soviet specialist writes, “the 
broader the range of practical questions to be tackled 
by agencies authorized by the governments to ex- 
press their collective will.” *” One gets the impression 
of what used to be called in the midwestern United 
States a “basement house’—a basement in which 
people lived until the rest of the house was built. 
In this case, it is more like a “basement church,” 
One built on semitheological principles, a mixture 
of legal norms, primitive institutions, and gestures 
of good faith—potentially complete in its incom- 
pleteness should circumstances prevent the struc- 
ture from being finished. 

In the meantime, the membership is to begin 
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enjoying its “church.” For most of Europe, Soviet 
analysts assume, this will mean an enhanced sense 
of security. For their own country, these first steps 
represent visible progress toward legitimizing the 
Eastern status quo and liberating the rival systems 
from their incarnation as blocs. The former is clearly 
the objective of Soviet proposals for a formalized 
general commitment to the principle of permanency 
of frontiers, meaning in effect recognition of the ter- 
ritorial status quo in Europe. But it is also a reason 
for Moscow’s eagerness to persuade the Western 
states to acknowledge formally the principle of 
peaceful coexistence. As Soviet writers have pointed 
out in connection with the American agreement to 
write peaceful coexistence into the “Basic Principles 
of Relations” between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the Western states, by giving such 
acknowledgment, compromise their refusal to 
recognize “special conditions in socialist countries 
and their [the socialist countries’] special relation- 
ships with capitalist states.” ** More importantly, 
they also repudiate those who earlier dreamt of 
“rolling back” socialism and argued that the exist- 
ence of opposite social systems led inevitably to 
tension and conflicts in Europe. “This noxious con- 
cept,” S. |. Beglov contends, “may be and must be 
exploded by the concerted efforts of the European 
states in setting up a new type of relationship be- 
tween them.” *° 

lf the first two principles are to provide the proper 
environment and blessing for the process of building 
European security, the third, i.e., the principle of 
nonrecourse to violence, is to supply the corner- 
stone. “Above all,” writes one Soviet commentator, 
“efforts to set up a European security system should 

_. be aimed at reaching accord on preventive 
measures and commitments ruling out the threat or 
use of force in relations between states in Europe.” * 
He cites the work of Hans Kelsen and Charles Rous- 
seau to prove that the principle of renouncing the 
threat or use of force is the basic condition for estab- 
lishing a collective security system. 

The reference is tantalizing. Do the Soviets mean 
to say that they would submit themselves and their 
allies to the discipline of collective action against 
any potential aggressor or in any potentially de- 
a ee ee ee ene ere BRE 
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Stabilizing situation? Beglov himself raises the same 
question in less direct fashion: 


Will the European security system [again, this pre- 
tense] be confined to a proclamation of these bind- 
ing rules of peaceful coexistence, or will there also 
arise the question of a formula for mutual assistance 
and also for sanctions against potential! violators of 
peace? * 


In other words, what provision, if any, is to be made 
for dealing with cases in which there js a recourse 
to force? 

“For the time being,” Beglov confesses, “there is 
no short answer to this question.” He and other So- 
viet observers recognize that in the long run, “as 
arms and armed forces are cut back,”’ some mechan- 
ism must be created to “take over the function of 
safeguarding the continent from the threat of a 
‘spontaneous combustion’.” ** However, in their view, 
such action will become possible only after East and 
West have already revolutionized their relations, 
agreed to the formal principles guiding those rela- 
tions, launched one or more pan-European agencies 
to promote cooperation, and developed the habit of 
consulting, trading, and exchanging knowledge. In 
the meantime, European security will remain a 
process of gradually thickening engagements oper- 
ating at two levels toward three interrelated objec- 
tives. 

At one level, the USSR will continue to weave 
a network of bilateral arrangements with major West- 
ern powers which will formalize the “binding rules of 
coexistence,” institutionalize contacts, including 
regular high-level encounters and consultations in 
“threatening situations,” and promote economic co- 
operation and (with the United States) arms control. 
At the same time, on the second level, the Soviet 
leaders will seek to translate each of bilateralism’s 
achievements into multilateral form. The basic prin- 
ciples of intra-European relations are to be given 
general sanction, and the already established bilat- 
eral mechanisms for regularizing East-West contacts 
and encouraging consultation in potential crises are 
to be supplemented by all-European consultative 
organs. In addition, the notion of open East-West 
economic relationships is to be talked up; all-Euro- 
pean projects in transportation, communication, and 
energy delivery are to be planned; and the first con- 
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comes French President Georges Pompidou at Minsk 
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fidence-building measures between the two alliance 
systems are to be undertaken. 

What Soviet writers often refer to as a “system of 
bilateral and multilateral agreements” does not 
necessarily add up, however, to a European security 
system. Only for the long run are they describing a 
prospective structure for East-West relations that 
comes ciose to resembling a system, and at most it 
appears to be what was earlier termed a system with 
exemptions. For they are careful to note that the 
principle of collective action against threats to peace 
must be undertaken with due respect for the Charter 
of the United Nations, the provisions of Article 53 
of the Charter serving as insurance against auto- 
matic and comprehensive collective security. As 
Beglov stresses, “any formula for regional mutual 
assistance and enforcement sanctions must be in 
accord with the UN Charter and the prerogatives of 
the Security Council.” ™ 

Such, then, are the “main tendencies” bearing on 
security that Soviet analysts anticipate will dominate 
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developments in Europe over the current decade. 
These tendencies, they believe, are “toward ensuring 
European security” ““—which is one way of saying 
that the direction they expect events to take contains 
more than a trace of their idealized conception of a 
secure Europe. But they cannot be certain. “So long 
as imperialism is there,” they warn, “the opposite 
tendencies, led by reactionary forces, also remain.” *° 
Hence, Soviet policy must promote the first set of 
tendencies (and thus the realization of Soviet ex- 
pectations) as well as impede the opposing tenden- 
cies (and thus the realization of the expectations of 
the Atlanticists and “Little Europeans’). Most im- 


portant, it must do so on an increasingly intricate 


and confounded terrain. 


Promoting Soviet Expectations . 


pe 


The immediate problem confronting Soviet policy- 
makers is to find an approach that will unify and 


coordinate the pursuit of Soviet security objectives 
, in each of the related but not necessarily reinforcing 


negotiations inherited from Helsinki, Vienna, and 


Geneva.** More specifically, how is the Soviet Union's 
| posture at the Conference on Security and Coopera- 


tion in Europe (really about détente without security) 


to be harmonized with its posture in SALT Il (about 
| security without Europe); and further, how are both 
of these to be coordinated with its posture in the 


MBER negotiations (about a part of security for only 
a part of Europe)? These questions are complicated 


| by the fact that the CSCE is the Soviet Union’s pet 
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project and the MBFR negotiations the United 
States’, leaving SALT as a neutral forum used by 
both to pursue their separate European objectives 
and influenced in turn by the European interests 
each party strains to protect. To add further to the 
challenge, the preparatory phases of the CSCE turned 
out to hold more hidden disadvantages for the USSR 
than Moscow apparently had anticipated, while the 
MBER talks presented fewer dangers than Moscow 
had feared. 

Schematically (though the Soviet leaders prob- 
ably do not see it in quite these terms), their 
strategy for meeting this challenge seems to accept 
“armed détente” as the approach most conducive 
to maximizing Soviet gains at Helsinki, and now at 
Geneva, and minimizing their risks at Vienna. Cur- 
iously, it is the French who are ordinarily considered 
the staunchest advocates of a political détente that 
avoids tampering with Europe’s military balance un- 
til the culminating stage of rapprochement between 
Eastern and Western Europe. But the Soviet leaders, 
too, notwithstanding their sympathetic references to 
arms control, presently appear to have little inclina- 
tion to give basic security as much attention as 
contextual security, let alone more. At the outset at 
least, concentrating on contextual security—that is, 
on political détente—must seem to them the safest 
way to squeeze the most from a European security 
conference, fashion a favorable bargaining setting 
in SALT, and cope with the United States’ tactics in 
MBER negotiations. If they see any utility in raising 
the issue of arms control at this point, it is probably 
with a view to enhancing contextual, not basic, secu- 
rity—meaning that their initiatives must be serious 
enough to instill confidence but not so far-reaching 
as to touch upon the fundamental structure of the 
European military balance. 
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No product of Europe’s current diplomatic transi- 
tion is more the creature of the Soviet Union than 
the CSCE, and consequently none better reflects the 
Soviet version of European security as a process. 
Fearful that the conference might be wrecked by an 
overambitious conception of its scope, or turned 
pernicious by a wrong one, the Soviet Union has 
sought to assure that only those subjects on which 
East and West are already in substantial agreement 
will be taken up—Moscow counting on success to 
breed success in a kind of gradual escalation to 
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security. As one Soviet writer puts it, the socialist 
countries, ‘taking the realistic approach,” suggest 
that the conference focus ‘on those matters of 
European security on which there is a sufficient de- 
gree of accord” to assure solutions, with the expecta- 
tion that agreement on these matters will “open up 
prospects for an advance toward the establishment 
of European security as a whole.” *” Essentially the 
same position had originally been taken in the com- 
-muniqué of the Prague meeting of Warsaw Pact 
foreign ministers held one month after Brandt’s 1969 
election had made an East-West security conference 
plausible. Urging that an eventual conference con- 
fine itself to the problems of renouncing the use or 
threat of force and promoting economic, technical, 
and scientific cooperation, the communiqué declared 
that success here “would pave the way for a future 
examination of problems of interest to European 
governments,” the resolution of which would result in 
“strengthening the peace in Europe and... the 
development of a broad, mutually advantageous co- 
Operation between all European states.” *° 

More significant, for the Soviet leaders the con- 
ference is primarily a means to an end, at least to an 
intermediate end. They view it as the best mechan- 
ism for structuring the process of building European 
security along the lines they prefer: that is, for 
codifying the principles of intra-European relations, 
institutionalizing intra-European contacts, and en- 
couraging cooperation between Europe’s two sys- 
tems—in short, for assembling the ‘basement 
church” described earlier. As Beglov succinctly puts 
it, “one of the main aims of an all-European con- 
ference is to create . . . an atmosphere of concord 
and to assemble the machinery for contacts and 
cooperation helping to ensure collective security.” *° 

In this way, the conference also becomes—more 
than any other agency—the medium for healing 
Europe’s economic division while sealing its political 
division. It is the constant admonition of Soviet 
spokesmen that if Europe is ever to achieve real 
peace and security, Europeans must carve their eco- 
nomic bonds long and deep. Not a word uttered in 
the Soviet press on the subject of European security 
or the security conference fails to make the point. 
Promote economic cooperation, it is emphasized, 
and the task of strengthening security will be facil- 
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itated; strengthen security, and the process of build- | 
ing economic cooperation will be deepened. Both | 
processes will go forward, each speeding the other— } 
as one writer expresses it, “improvement of the polit- | 
ical atmosphere” will give an impetus to “mutually | 
beneficial business cooperation,” and the latter, in | 
turn, will infuse “the system of peace and security } 
forming in Europe with material content.” “° The | 
heavy emphasis on this theme in the current Soviet | 
approach to European security is partly due, of | 
course, to the fact that Brezhnev and his domestic | 
allies have staked so much on overcoming the in- } 
adequacies of the Soviet economy with Western as- | 
sistance. But that fact does not affect the funda- } 
mental importance of the tie. Should the Soviet wager | 
on the benefits to be gained from Western trade and | 
investment prove really disappointing (not just dis- | 
appointing, but gravely so), the result is not likely to | 
be simply the separation of two policies and the | 
eclipse of one of them. The Soviet leaders have com- | 
mitted themselves too deeply to economic interde- | 
pendence as part of an overall scheme of European | 
security (cast in similar terms) for the collapse of | 
one venture not to have a profound effect on their 
approach to the other. | 

This is why the conference takes on such sig- | 
nificance for the Soviet Union. Not merely is it to | 
pave the way for greatly increased East-West trade | 
and to negotiate measures eliminating discrimination | 
based on differences in socioeconomic system, but | 
it is also to mobilize the countries of Europe against | 
exclusive groupings. One of its important functions, | 
from the Soviet standpoint, is to nudge the Common } 
Market toward a more open relationship with the | 
socialist countries by confronting it, as it enters a | 
phase of rapid change, with the image of a Europe | 
too vibrant and promising to justify turning inward. | 

Long before the Soviet leaders perceived the ad- | 
vantages of economic interdependence, however, | 
they saw the conference as a mechanism for solidify- | 


‘ing the division of Germany and herding Western | 


Europe toward a territorial settlement. Initially (that | 
is, from 1965 through 1967 and even after the re- | 
vival early in 1969 of the idea of convening a secu- 
rity conference), the primary Soviet objective was | 
to circumvent or overrun Bonn’s refusal to come to | 
terms with the “postwar reality’ by isolating the 
Germans (and their American benefactors), and the | 
conference was viewed by Moscow as the chief in- 
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/strumentality for pursuing this goal. Once Brandt's 
/new Ostpolitik enabled the Soviet leaders to attain 
\their primary objective directly, however, their per- 
‘ception of the conference’s role altered. Now its task 
would be to generalize the accomplishments of Soviet- 
German bilateralism, a much different role but, as 
all the evidence indicates, one to which the Soviet 
| Union still attaches major importance. 

| Central as the conference is to their hopes, the 
| Soviet leaders have learned that it does not come 
without costs. Certainly they knew before the pre- 
| paratory discussions that the Western powers had 
their own interests to press and that at points these 
/ interests ran headlong into those of the USSR. From 
| the Soviet viewpoint, the main thing was to hold the 


Finnish Foreign Minister Ahti Karjalainen (at the 
| rostrum) presides over the opening session of the 
) European Security Conference in Helsinki’s F inlandia 
House on July 3, 1973. 
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conference and avoid encumbering it with more than 
a few essential, basically hortatory functions. On the 
other hand, most of the Western governments con- 
cerned wanted a more carefully prepared conference 
that would go beyond the mere creation of the 
“atmosphere of concord” proposed by Beglov, one 
that would not settle for just a set of general prin- 
ciples guaranteeing those parts of the status quo 
attractive to the Soviet Union while leaving unmen- 
tioned the right the Soviet Union had arrogated to 
itself to intervene as it saw fit in Eastern Europe, and 
one that would serve to promote a larger commerce 
in people and ideas as well as in goods and capital. 

All this the Soviet leaders knew in advance,” but 
perhaps they counted on the size of the gathering 
and the presence of Europe’s neutrals, or on the 
momentum of the event, to dilute the will of the 
NATO powers. If so, the Soviet representatives were 
unpleasantly surprised, once the conference got 
underway, by the remarkable common front pre- 
sented by the Atlantic nations and, to make matters 
worse, joined for the most part by the neutrals. 
(Actually, this was the second unpleasant surprise 
experienced by the Russians, the first having been 
Romania’s unseemly rush to assert its independence 
—the moment the gavel struck—by demanding that 
the conference deal with fundamental questions, in- 
cluding military force reductions, and by insisting 
on an international guarantee against forceful inter- 
vention “in whatever form and under whatever pre- 
text.” *2) The Soviet leaders could hardly have been 
pleased either to see the nine EEC governments use 
the preparatory discussions to launch their first 
major coordinated foreign policy position.** And 
finally, if they had counted on the neutral states to 
show restraint, they must have been shocked at times 
to find those states markedly less restrained than 
the major Atlantic powers. One day, Switzerland 
would urge that an eventual conference devise a 
formal system for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes (a proposal to which the Soviet Union, sig- 
nificantly, was hostile); the next, Austria would urge 
Pe ee ee ee 

41 For a relevant discussion, see Le Monde (Paris), Oct. 8-9, 1972, 
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42 |bid., Dec. 3-4, 1972, Pp. 2. 

43 The Davignon Committee (the foreign-policy coordinating group 
within the EEC) had discussed the security conference for months in 
advance, and while the members had agreed not to seek representation 
for the EEC at the security conference, they had talked over their 
common aspirations for the conference. They continued to meet in 
order to coordinate their positions once the conference opened, and 
when the second of four preparatory rounds resumed in January 1973, 
they presented their own formal draft agenda for the conference. 
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that the conference address itself to the situation in 
the Middle East, or Sweden would urge a thorough- 
going discussion of arms control. 

All these developments led some in the West to 
believe that the Soviet Union would soon lose its 
taste for the conference. But inconvenient as such 
developments must have been, to assume that the 
Soviet Union would back away from the conference 
as a consequence was to overlook the crucial stake 
that it has in this project.** Because of that stake, the 


44 Soviet commentary reaffirmed the value of the conference just 
when Soviet second thoughts were supposed to be the greatest. It is 
essential, one comment went, ‘‘to eliminate the slightest doubts in 
certain circles concerning the necessity of completing the business 
of recognition of the inviolability of the border between the GDR and 
the FRG, in other words, the necessity to invest this recognition with 
a general European character.’’ V. Romanov, “The Basis of Lasting 
Peace in Europe,” /nternational Affairs, No. 3 (March) 1973, p. 15. 


Soviet leaders paid the price. They bowed to Western | 
insistence on expanding the discussion of the basic 
principles of European security to include the prin- 


ciple of nonintervention in the internal affairs of | 
other states and another commanding respect for the | 


rights of man and his fundamental liberties: spe- 
cifically, “freedom of thought, conscience, religion, 
and conviction.” They also agreed to consider such 
confidence-building measures as the reciprocal dis- 
patch of observers to military maneuvers and ad- 
vance notification of large-scale military exercises. 
And finally, after much hard bargaining, they re- 
treated on most of the conditions with which they 
had sought to hedge the chapter dealing with the 
promotion of cultural and human contacts. Since 
these concessions relate only to the agenda for the 
conference—or, more precisely, for the commissions 
and subcommissions of its second phase—and com- 


Leaders of “The Nine”’—-member states of the European Economic Community—meeting in Copenhagen 
in December 1973. Clockwise from front left: Willy Brandt of the FRG, Anker Joergensen of Denmark, un- 
identified participant, Edmund Leburton of Belgium, Edward Heath of the United Kingdom, Joop den Uyl of 
the Netherlands, Pierre Werner of Luxembourg, Mariano Rumor of Italy, Liam Cosgrave of /reland, and 
Georges Pompidou of France. 


—Photo by Jean Guyaux. 
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mit the Soviet Union to nothing, one might well ask 
how much of a price they represent. Yet, even so, 
‘| the Soviet Union showed considerable flexibility in 
| approaching the preparations for the conference. It 
did so, in the author’s view, because the conference 
| remains the most tangible means to Soviet ends in 
Europe—as well as the perfect embodiment of the 
Soviet conception of European security. 


... In MBFR 


The negotiations on mutual force reductions are 
another matter. Not that the Soviet leaders have 
neglected to appeal for arms control in Europe, for 
| the dismantling of foreign bases, the creation of 
| denuclearized zones, and decreases in the size of 
| both German armies. MBFR, however, is an American 
| idea advanced to serve certain apparent American 
| purposes, and none of these are purposes that the 
| Soviet leaders would be particularly eager to facilitate. 
From the start, US leaders apparently conceived 
| the project more as a device for containing domestic 
pressures to withdraw US troops from Europe and 
| for disciplining allies too laggard in sharing alliance 
| burdens—or, worse, too likely to follow the American 
| example if the US Congress were to decide to cut 
| back American forces in Europe—than as a serious 
|| proposal for adjusting down the European military 
| balance. Certainly, if Washington genuinely wished 
| to draw the Soviet Union into force-reduction nego- 
| tiations, the original appeal in June 1968 could 
hardly have been less propitiously timed. At that 
| juncture, and indeed for several years after, the 
| Soviet leadership regarded the proposal as a scheme 
for forcing larger European contributions to NATO, 
| or for making mischief in Eastern Europe and hence 
as the military dimension of “‘bridge-building.” * 

The Soviet leaders’ enthusiasm scarcely mounted 

when they later became convinced that Washington 
| also valued the proposal as a means of either imped- 
ing, offsetting, or controlling the campaign for a 
European security conference. However, either be- 
cause they believed that the West really considered 
a commitment to force reduction talks a precondi- 


45 Soon after the NATO Council meeting at Reykjavik in June 1968, 
a Soviet commentator assailed the US move as calculated ‘‘to distract 
attention, lull the vigilance of the socialist countries, and create a 
political climate favoring subversive activity by imperialist agents, 
the fanning of nationalistic feelings, and the penetration of hostile 
ideology.’’ L. Vidyasova, ‘‘NATO on the Eve of 1969,” International 
Aftairs, No. 10 (October) 1968, p. 19. 
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tion for the security conference or because they 
came to see certain advantages for the Soviet Union 
in agreeing to such talks, they decided to go along 
with the US project while keeping their guard up to 
make sure that they would not be mobilized to aid 
the United States with its alliance problems and that 
the negotiations would not be used against them. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, then, 
negotiations on MBFR are somewhat peripheral to 
the process of building European security. Far from 
being an integral part of the Soviet conception of 
European security, they are something into which the 
Soviet Union has been forced as a demi-ransom to 
the CSCE. Even in the best of circumstances, arms 
control is not what Soviet leaders perceive to be con- 
temporary Europe’s central challenge; and they con- 
sider it even less so when cut and trimmed to suit 
American priorities that, at best, rank all-European 
security as a residual consideration. Yet, while the 
particular nature of the MBFR conference makes the 
Soviet leaders’ first concern damage-limiting, it 
would be a mistake to assume that they do not have 
their own rewards to pursue. Both politically and 
militarily, Soviet objectives in MBFR are positive as 
well as negative. 

These two aspects of Soviet thinking have been 
evident even before Moscow addresses the specific 
issues raised by the talks themselves. On the nega- 
tive side, as noted above, the Soviet leaders have 
exercised the greatest care to assure that the MBFR 
project not be used to obstruct the security 
conference. It was, in part, this concern that 
prompted them to affect greater interest in mutual 
force reductions at the Budapest meeting of the 
Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Committee in 
June 1970, and which prompted Brezhnev, in 1971, 
to hint that the Soviet Union was really quite eager 
to get on with the matter. This same concern also 
makes them suspicious of the loose parallelism be- 
tween MBFR negotiations and the CSCE worked out 
with President Nixon in Moscow in May 1972, for 
they reject any thought that progress in the one can 
be made dependent on progress in the other. 

On the positive side, the Soviet leaders presumably 
see certain advantages in appearing receptive to 
force reductions in Europe. Not only does it lend 
credibility to the genuineness of their interest in 
European security and thereby promote détente, but 
it also gratifies the sponsors of MBFR and eases the 
task of constructing a more productive relationship 
with them. In short, Soviet participation in MBFR is 
intended to facilitate the pursuit of European détente 
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Oleg N. Khlestov, foreground, arrives at Vienna on 
Jan. 31, 1973, as the head of a Soviet delegation for 
talks laying preparations for a conference on mutual 
force reductions in Central Europe. 


—Wide World. 


and simultaneously the lucrative cooperation Moscow 
seeks with the United States. 

The same dual Soviet objectives—this time, 
viewed in both minimum and maximum terms— 
govern the Soviet approach to the substantive as- 
pects of the conference. At a minimum, the Soviet 
leaders hope to avert any weakening of their polit- 
ical-military position in Central Europe while hasten- 
ing the withdrawal of American troops from Western 
Europe. Hence their insistence that any force reduc- 
tions be “symmetrical” and that the “B” in MBFR 
really is an “I (for imbalanced).‘* Moreover, as long 
as the United States refuses to include in the nego- 
tiations its forces outside the central European 
region, they intend to pay the smallest possible price 


esses 


46 Many Soviet commentaries make this point, but among the more 
detailed ones see Commentator, ‘‘For a Military Détente in Europe,”’ 
International Affairs, No. 1 (January) 1972, p. 66, and Yu. Kostko, 

“A ‘Balance of Fear’ or a Guarantee of Genuine Security,” 
Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, No. 6 (June) 
1972, pp. 87-89. 


for the withdrawal of US troops in that region. Hence, 
they have demanded that Soviet troops in Hungary 
not count in the total figure of their troops in the area 
and that, in the first phase, “symmetrical” be inter- 
preted numerically and not as a percentage. At the 
same time, they may see some short-term attraction 
in the possibility of modest arms reductions in Cen- 
tral Europe—provided, however, that this can be 
accomplished without disturbing the fundamental 
Structure of the European military balance. 

It is admittedly MBFR in its minimal dimension 
that prevails for the moment, but MBFR in its max- 
imal dimension is both more interesting and poten- 
tially more relevant to the Soviet Union’s idealized 
conception of European security. While the United 
States’ preoccupations ensure that the project will 
not reach this dimension soon, the Soviet leaders 
have quite likely permitted themselves to weigh the 
potential advantages of a more ambitious arms-con- 
trol agenda, which—if ambitious enough—might 
enable the Soviet Union to acquire a direct say in 
the military future of the Atlantic alliance and the 
future of its forward-based systems. They know that 
you do not trade for caviar with boxtops, and at 
present they seem content to leave NATO’s future to 
its own internal dynamic of disintegration and the 
future of the forward-based systems to SALT. Con- 


ceivably, however, these latter processes could turn | 


out to be disappointing in the long run, and in that 
event the Soviet leaders will want another recourse. 

In addition to all these considerations, the Soviet 
leaders have still another reason for giving MBFR 
negotiations at least an appearance of promise. 


More and more, the Soviet press has been harping | 


on the danger of Western Europe’s developing an 
independent defense potential. It may be, Soviet 
observers fear, that simple American withdrawal will 
speed the day. Indeed, they are suggesting that mere 
anticipation of such withdrawal is already causing 
some West European circles to lean in that direction. 
Thus, one commentator observes that there are 
those in Western Europe who “make use of the 
mounting feelings in the USA in favor of partial with- 
drawal from Europe by working for the development 
of new, more dangerous, and more destructive types 
of weapons, basing their arguments on the need to 
compensate for any future reduction in numerical 
strength.” “” The Soviet commentaries on this point 
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47 Y. Tomilin, ‘‘Problem of Armed Forces Reductions in Europe,” 
International Affairs, No. 4 (April) 1973, pp. 40-41. 
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are quite specific. The nervousness they express is 
not so much over the possibility that the West Euro- 
pean nations may decide to fill the gap left by re- 
treating American manpower with their own man- 
power. It is much more centered on the RAF’s new 
Jaguar strike plane, the MRCA (multipurpose) air- 
|| craft that Britain, West Germany, and Italy are to 
produce together, and reported improvements in 
such missiles as the British Rapier and Blowpipe and 
the Franco-West German Roland. 

Turning MBFR into a complement of CSCE for the 
purpose of hampering West European military inte- 
gration, however, poses certain problems for the 
USSR. Only by showing some willingness to make 
| the basic military balance safer can the Soviet lead- 
ers expect to prick the interest of the West European 
| states and give them less reason to hurry forward 
| with their various cooperative military programs. Yet, 
that kind of discussion, at this point, may risk 
jeopardizing the political-military advantage they 
| firmly intend to retain in Eastern Europe. On the 
| other hand, it is no doubt more than obvious to them 
| already that the narrowly-defined force reductions 
| that would protect those advantages best would 
simply tend to intensify West European anxieties and 
| thus encourage Western military integration. 
| These are not an easy set of problems. For the 
| moment, however, the Soviet leaders may well find 
‘| consolation in the thought that those of the United 
| States are just as challenging; for here, the United 
States is the demandeur and hence the party having 
|| to make concessions. After having accepted a certain 
| amount of meddling with the CSCE agenda, the 
|| Soviet leaders presumably derive some satisfaction 
|| from seeing the Americans constrained to do the 
|] Same on MBFR—that is, to yield on Hungarian par- 
|| ticipation, thus exempting Soviet forces there; to 
| grant observer status to several states that the 


48 |n May 1972, President Nixon took the initial step by endorsing 


|} the Oreanda formula, to which Brezhnev and Brandt had lent their 


support in September 1971. This called for force reductions ‘‘without 
detriment to the participating states’—a formula which the Soviet 
Union had all along interpreted as inconsistent with the balanced 
force reductions initially sought by the United States. As the Vienna 
Preparatory talks wore on, evidence mounted that the US was 
Prepared to compromise further. In his April 1973 television address 
on Vietnam, the President no longer mentioned balanced cuts but 
merely spoke of mutual troop reductions. Then, in a June 1973 
press conference following Brezhnev’s visit to Washington, Henry 
Kissinger told a reporter interested in the absence of the word 
“balanced”’ from the joint communiqué that ‘‘we think the time has 
come to discuss the program rather than the adjectives of a title of 
a conference” (see The Department of State Bulletin [Washington, DC], 
July 23, 1973, p. 155). 
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United States had no desire to see attending; and 
ultimately even to consent, in effect, to dropping the 
“B” from MBFR, thus relinquishing a basic premise 
of the whole project.” 


silent Wat haya bad 


The third set of negotiations, SALT, bears on the 
Soviet approach to European security in funda- 
mentally different ways from either CSCE or the 
mutual force reduction talks. Since, in SALT, the 
European dimension is subsidiary to the transcend- 
ing problem of the Soviet-American strategic bal- 
ance, the Soviet Union does not regard European 
security as a subject of these negotiations; rather, it 
tends to see European security, or at least the Euro- 
pean military balance, as a lever for obtaining a 
satisfactory adjustment of the more critical US-Soviet 
strategic balance. 

This circumstance has two interesting implica- 
tions for the Soviet approach to SALT. In the short 
term, Soviet concern in SALT with US tactical nuclear 
weapons and strike aircraft deployed in Europe be- 
comes not so much a matter of obtaining a reduc- 
tion of this capability as of creating the basis for 
demanding compensating cuts elsewhere. That is 
to say, it is not the European military balance that is 
at stake, but rather weapons systems in the overall 
strategic balance. In the long term, the Soviet leaders 
may well be troubled about NATO’s forward-based 
systems and interested in seeing them diminished, 
but if so, they still tend to view these systems pri- 
marily in the context of the Soviet strategic balance 
with the United States, thus making the European 
strategic balance more an issue of global or super- 
power security than of European security. 

Not that Soviet delegates to SALT do not worry 
about some aspects of European defense on the 
margin or outside of the bilateral strategic balance. 
In both rounds of SALT, they have sought to bar the 
transfer of American strategic weaponry and know- 
how to the West Europeans. Such a _ proscription 
would most directly affect the United States’ special 
nuclear-sharing arrangements with the British, now 
in a critical post-Polaris phase, but the Soviet Union 
clearly would also like to head off any temptation on 
the part of the US to relieve the political and psycho- 
logical malaise within the Atlantic alliance by aiding 
the nuclear programs of France or of the French and 
British together. 
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Nor is it that the Soviet Union sees no relationship 
between SALT and the process of strengthening 
European security. The course of SALT, for better 
or worse, deeply influences European diplomacy. If 
the two principals work with one another too well or 
agree on measures that seem to the West Europeans 
to disregard West European national interests, they 
risk alienating those sensitive to the apparition of 
Superpower condominium. If, on the other hand, the 
West Europeans are convinced that the two principals 
are neither trying to protect their nuclear duopoly at 
Western Europe’s expense nor disregarding Western 
Europe’s (military) security, then agreement in SALT 
can help to heighten the confidence with which the 
West Europeans join in the promotion of European 
détente. 

For their part, Soviet analysts have established 
a link between the results of SALT and European arms 
control. “lf the qualitative evolution of strategic 
armaments . . . does not lead to a general disequi- 
librium of forces,” Inozemtsev predicts, “one will see 
a gradual limitation of the military functions of blocs 
by way of a pan-European renunciation of force and 
progress toward the reduction of armed forces and 
armaments.” *° But again, this underscores the de- 
pendency of the European military balance on the 
global strategic balance. Hence the essential dilem- 
ma in trying to achieve genuine all-European se- 
curity: the Soviet Union dreams of converting Europe 
into a sanctuary free from the dangers of political 
change and dedicated to mutual economic enrich- 
ment but refuses to see the strategic balance in 
Europe as European; the West Europeans, on the 
other hand, reject the notion of a regionalization of 
European security but refuse to accept the global 
implications of Europe’s strategic balance.*° 


A Summing Up 


If there is a timidity and tentativeness about the 
Soviet conception of European security, it is because 
Soviet leaders realize that any plausible campaign 
for European security carries considerable risks as 
well as advantages. They cannot have one without 


———— 
49 Inozemtsev, /oc. cit., pp. 134-35. 
5° Beglov expresses the Soviet viewpoint when he writes that “the 
fundamental thing will undoubtedly be that [Europe] designate itself 
as a region, both in terms of international law and in terms of the 
ultimate recognition by all Europeans that on this continent, peace, as 
a state ruling out tension and war, is essential’’ (‘‘European 
Security System,”’ /oc. cit., p. 66). Presumably it was to something 


suffering the other, and the more adventuresome | 
they are in pursuing the advantages of greater ail- | 
European security (or those of détente in general), | 


the more they—at least the most conservative 
among them—fear the hazards. 


Reduced to their essentials, Soviet concerns ap- | 


pear to be twofold: 


First, the Soviet leadership has from the very | 


beginning been nervous about the implications of 
fostering East-West contact and of setting out to 


enlarge intra-European cooperation, worrying that | 


the West would use this opening to promote a loosen- 


ing of Soviet authority in Eastern Europe. They know | 


full well that an East European status quo “consoli- 
dated’—to borrow Pierre Hassner’s phrase—‘by 
the fact of not being recognized” has now been 


recognized by Western governments in the hope of | 


promoting its speedier erosion.** That is why Soviet 


accounts stress the need for unity within the socialist | 
camp and vigilance against ideological infiltration | 
in a “time of détente.” It is precisely in such a time, | 
one source exhorts, “that the unity of the socialist | 


countries, and primarily diverse forms of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union, must be strengthened in 
deeds, not words.” Even a ‘“‘seemingly innocent flirta- 
tion with nationalism,” the argument continues, 
“leads to the weakening of the socialist countries 
individually and the socialist community as a 
whole.” *? 


Second, the Soviet leaders seem increasingly ap- | 


prehensive over the West’s readiness to utilize the 
Soviet stake in East-West cooperation in order to 
influence Soviet policy in other areas, particularly at 
home. Leverage, of course, flows in both directions 
in interdependent relationships, but for the moment 
it is the West—most of all, important elements in 
the United States—which openly links détente to 
the changes it wants to see within the Soviet Union. 
From the Soviet perspective, the dramatically ex- 
plicit insistences of Senator Henry Jackson in this 
regard are merely the extreme end of a continuum 
marked also by Western Europe’s lower-keyed inter- 
est in utilizing forums like the CSCE to effect system 
reform in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

Whatever their uneasiness over the dangers of 
a 
like this idea, in all its ramifications, that the French and Belgian 
foreign ministers referred when they cautioned the June 1973 NATO 
Council meeting at Copenhagen that the CSCE must not end by 
making Europe a ‘‘special zone” (Le Monde, June 16, 1973; pws). 

51 Hassner, ‘‘Eastern Europe Seen From Afar,” /oc. cit., p. 19. 


52 Mieczyslaw F. Rakowsky, ‘Our Common Duty,’’ New Times, 
No. 16 (April) 1973, p. 5. 
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the campaign for European security, however, the 
Soviet leaders at this point apparently view it as the 
most profitable way to go about coping with the basic 
pattern of change in Europe. They believe that se- 
curity is not merely, or even necessarily, an objec- 
tive circumstance, but rather a state of mind; and 
this belief dominates their approach to European 
security. They are much inspired by the possibility 
‘that Europeans will take heart from the decline in 
‘East-West tension and that, as they do, beneficial 
change can be more easily promoted and detrimental 
‘change more easily contained—that Europe’s inter- 
dependence will be encouraged and interpenetration 
of the two political systems avoided; that the decline 
‘of Atlanticism will be speeded and the process of 
West European integration retarded (or at least de- 
‘flected from political-military forms); that the legiti- 
‘macy of socialism (and Soviet power) in Eastern 
Europe will be further acknowledged and the merit 
of a security sphere in Western Europe denied. 
Obviously, there would be Soviet security in such a 
situation, but for reasons that are not so obvious, 
/even if sincere, the Soviet leaders insist that so 
‘would there be West European security. (Eastern 
Europe’s security vis-a-vis its principal protector is 
another matter.) Ultimately, however, the subjective 
‘nature of security on which they count to direct 
change in Europe makes it impossible for them to 
convince Western Europe that European security is 
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no more than the possibility that Soviet security 
leaves room for the security of others. 

The Soviet Union has good reason to want an 
easier atmosphere in Europe, and maybe even a 
greater sense of security among the Western Euro- 
pean states. Hence, it has done what it can to deepen 
the mood of détente in Europe. It may also be pre- 
pare to enhance this trend by concrete concessions 
in security matters—perhaps by accepting a certain 
degree of European arms control: e.g., marginal re- 
ciprocal force reductions in Central Europe, “col- 
lateral constraints” such as advance notification of, 
and the presence of foreign observers at, major 
maneuvers, and maybe even a limitation on troop 
movements. Perhaps it will also help to put in place 
machinery facilitating consultation should a crisis 
begin to build in some country outside the socialist 
camp, although in any acute crisis it is likely to 
revert to bilateralism with the United States. 

Meanwhile, the West Europeans are offered mutual 
cooperation in lieu of security, or—looked at another 
way—they are urged to join in building a context of 
security in advance of the substance of security. 
Whether in time the Soviet Union will come to place 
its trust in formal, credible, and comprehensive 
security structures or, short of that, in a more in- 
formal recasting of Europe’s underlying military 
structure remains an open question. 


By John H. Hodgson 


n 1916, Lenin departed from his general advo- 
cacy of violent revolution and suggested that 
socialism might be achieved peacefully in a 
small country sharing a common frontier with a large 
country that has already undergone the transforma- 
tion from capitalism to socialism.’ Irrespective of 
whether Lenin had Finland in mind, this country 
seems to fit his explicit and implicit criteria. Not 
only does Finland share an 800-mile border with the 
Soviet Union, but it also boasts a strong labor move- 
ment. Moreover, a majority of the members of the 
Finnish Communist Party (Suomen Kommunistinen 
Puolue—SKP) appear to accept the notion of a tran- 
sition to socialism via the ballot box. Thus, Finland 
provides an interesting and important case study of 
the possibilities and problems facing a Communist 
party committed to a “peaceful path” to socialism. 
Operating through the Communist-dominated Fin- 
nish People’s Democratic League (Suomen Kansan 
Demokraattinen Liitto—SKDL), the SKP has achieved 
considerable electoral success, polling more than 
20 percent of the popular vote in seven of the nine 
postwar Finnish national elections. This performance, 
Surpassed in the West only by the French and Italian 
Communist parties (see Table 1, p. 36), has led one 
noted Western scholar to classify Finland and Italy 
among the world’s “unstable democracies.” 2 An- 
other study has included the SKP among the 13 
“most influential” of the nonruling Communist 
parties committed to the ‘peaceful path.” ° 
= ie lia eae 
Mr. Hodgson is Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Political Science at Syracuse University 
(Syracuse, N.Y.). He is author of Communism in 
Finland: A History and Interpretation, 1967, and the 
forthcoming Escape to Russia: A Political Biography 
of Otto W. Kuusinen (to be published in Swedish). 


Finnish Communism 
and Electoral Politics 


Indeed, the SKDL shares with the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the Center (Agrarian) Party the 
distinction of having dominated the Finnish elec- 
toral scene since World War II, although Finnish poli- 
tics in the postwar period have been characterized 
by competition between a minimum of seven parties. 
In one election (that of 1958), the League emerged 
with a plurality of seats, but the Social Democrats 
have proved the most consistent vote-getters, winning 
a plurality of seats in six elections. The Center Party 
captured the most seats in two others (1948 and 
1962). 

The dominance of these three parties has been 
reflected in the composition of the Finnish Cabinet. 
A coalition including all three ruled during two 
periods: 1944-48 and 1966-70. In the 1950’s, the 
Agrarians exercised prime influence in the govern- 
ment, and the Social Democrats have enjoyed the 
upper hand thus far in the 1970's.‘ | 


A Finnish Model 


IN pursuing power by parliamentary means, the 
SKP has rejected the model singled out for emula- 
tion by Soviet party leaders at the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party in T956—the model of 
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1V. |. Lenin, Po/noe sobranie sochinenii (Complete Collected Works), 
Vol. 30, Moscow, Izdatelstvo politicheskoi literatury, 5th ed., 1962, 
Dale2e 

2 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics, 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1959, pp. 30, 32. 

3 George W. Rice, ‘‘Nonruling Parties and the ‘Peaceful Path’,”’ 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1973, pp. 
65-66. 

4 For a summary view of Finnish politics, see Jaakko Nousiainen, 
The Finnish Political System, tr. by John H. Hodgson, Cambridge, | 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1971, esp. pp. 40-41, 180-81, and | 
262-65. | 
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1948 Czechoslovakia. While admitting that socialism 
was achieved by “relatively peaceful’ means in cer- 
tain East European countries in the early postwar 
period, SKP Chairman Aarne Saarinen argues that 
circumstances surrounding those events were un- 
usually tense and hence atypical. Although Stalinist 
elements within the SKP resist his views, Saarinen 
remains optimistic about the prospect for a transition 
to socialism in Finland even more peaceful than 
those experienced in countries such as Czechoslo- 
vakia. As he explains it, 


Finland is to a degree an exception because we have 
in general a very strong labor movement and the 
lefist labor movement is relatively powerful. When 
socialist principles gain ground within the rest of the 
labor movement—!/ have in mind particularly the 
Finnish Social Democratic Party—it is quite possible 
that a majority of the voters will lean toward support 
for socialist reforms.° 


Finnish Communists have nonetheless moved cau- 
tiously in nationalistic Finland, particularly in the 
early postwar years. At that time, the Finnish elec- 
torate was hardly ready for Communist or even 
socialist slogans—a fact duly noted by Hertta Kuusi- 
nen, who was to serve for many years as a member 
of the SKP Politburo and Chairman of the SKDL’s 
Parliamentary Group.° The populace at large found 
unsettling the presence in Helsinki of A. Zhdanov’s 
Allied Control Commission during 1944-47, and the 
return to Finland in 1946 of several emigrant Finn- 
ish Communists, including Hertta Kuusinen’s first 
husband T. Lehen, was seen by many observers at 
home and abroad as an ill wind. In Finland there were 
rumors about the existence of a “barricade” group 
of Communists, and abroad there was talk about 
Finnish political leaders having sold out to Moscow. 
The fact that Hertta Kuusinen’s father had been a 
member of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union since 1941 and was a 


5 See the interview with Saarinen in Suomen Kuvalehti (Helsinki), 
Jan. 28, 1967, p. 22. 

6 See Vapaa Pohjola (Helsinki), April 4, 1946. Hertta Kuusinen is 
the daughter of the late Otto W. Kuusinen, former member of the 
CPSU Politburo and a former Comintern functionary. His political 
career is outlined in two books by the present author: Edvard 
Gylling ja Otto W. Kuusinen asiakirjojen valossa, 1918-1920 (A 
Profile of Edvard Gylling and Otto W. Kuusinen through Documents, 
1918-1920), Helsinki, Tammi, 1974, and the forthcoming Escape 
to Russia: A Political Biography of Otto W. Kuusinen, to be published 
in Swedish by Holger Schildts Férlagsaktiebolag, Helsinki, and by 
Forum, Stockholm. 


member of the CPSU Presidium (Politburo) under 
both Stalin (1952-53) and Khrushchev (1957-64) 
added to the uncertainties of a population that had 
rallied so spontaneously and uniformly to the defense 
of their country against the incursion of Soviet forces 
in 1939. 

In light of these circumstances, it has been natural 
for the SKP to shun the Communist label and to cam- 
paign under the banner of the Finnish People’s Demo- 
cratic League at election time. The Communists’ cen- 
tral role in the SKDL has been unchallenged for three 
decades. With nearly 50,000 members, the Finnish 
Communist Party constitutes the largest of the mem- 
ber units that comprise the League. (Other units 
include the 25,000-strong Finnish Democratic Youth 
League, which joined the SKDL in 1967, and the 
20,000-strong Finnish Democratic League of 
Women.) Perhaps more indicative of the Communist 
domination of the umbrella organization is the un- 
usually high percentage of SKP members who sit on 
SKDL executive committees at the local, district and 
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Finnish Communist Party figure Hertta Kuusinen in 
1948. 
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Table 1: Communist Election Results and Membership—A Comparison 


Finland 


Percent of 
popular vote 


Year of Nat’l 
Election 


Membership 
of SKP of SKDL 


19,000 100,000 


Italy 


France 


Italian CP 
Membership 


French CP 
Membership? 


825,000 


Percent of 
popular vote 


Percent of 
popular vote 


2,150,000 § 


1946 25.0" 895,000 18.96° 

% 28.2 4 : 
1948 53,000 150,000 21.0 2,250,000 © 
JES ey 45,000 143,000 625,000 
to02 22.6 2,150,000 
1954 46,000 142,000 
1956 20.9 430,000 
1958 Pao 47,000 140,000 SS Vs 425,000 Ze, 1,800,000 
1962 50,000 155,000 406,000 
1963 25.9 1,600,000 — 
1966 47,000 145,000 
1967 22:01 426,000 
1968 20.02 426,000 26.9 1,500,000 — 
1970 16.6 48,000 165,000* 
1972 48,000 165,000 Ine 1,600,000 


455,000 


2 Data for the PCF (Parti Communiste Frangcais—French Communist Party) represent membership cards delivered—not total accepted—and 
therefore inflate the actual membership figure. 
b Election of a Constituent Assembly. 


¢ A Communist-Socialist coalition won 31 percent of the votes in Italy in 1948. Since the PCI usually wins at least 1 percent less votes than 
seats, its share of the 1948 vote was derived from the share of seats won (22.8 percent). 

d The substantial jump in SKDL membership between 1966 and 1970 resulted essentially from the admission of the 25,000-member Finnish 
Democratic Youth League to the SKDL in 1967. 


SOURCES: Eletcion data come from statistical handbooks, from Le Monde (Paris), and three books: Jaakko Nousiainen, The Finnish Political | 
System, tr. by John H. Hodgson, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1971, pp. 40-41; Philip M. Williams, French Politicians and | 
Elections, 1951-1969, Cambridge University Press, 1970, pp. 292-93; and Giaemilio Ipsevich and Enrico Zampetti, E/ezioni 1972 risultati e con- 
fronti (1972 Election Results and Comparisons), Milan, Pan Editrice Milano, 1972, pp. 25, 139, 143, 145-46, 148-49. On party membership, see 
official party sources plus John H. Hodgson, ‘“‘The Finnish Communist Party,” Slavic Review (Columbus, Ohio), March 1970, p. 80; and Annie | 


Kriegel, The French Communists: Profile of a People, tr. by Elaine P. Halperin, University of Chicago Press, 1972, pp. 32-35. 


national levels.’ The SKP Central Committee has itself 
acknowledged that the SKDL is beginning to resem- 
ble a unified political party, but the Committee still 
wishes to avoid the appearance of excessive Com- 
munist control of the League and looks with disfavor 
upon suggestions that the SKDL and the SKP form a 
single political party,® although pressures in that 
direction persist within Communist ranks. At the SKP 
Congress in 1972, for example, Leo Suonpaa—a 
leading Stalinist—proposed reorganizing the SKDL 
so as to further reduce the influence of left-wing 
socialist (/.e., non-Communist) elements.? 

Despite the drop in the SKDL’s share of the vote 


7 On this point, see John H. Hodgson, ‘‘The Finnish Communist 
Party,” Slavic Review (Columbus, Ohio), March 1970, pp. 83-84, 
and Ele Alenius, quoted in Helsingin Sanomat (Helsinki), May 16, 1970. 

8 See SKP 16 edustajakokous Helsinki 31.3-2.4-72. Paatos-ja 
julkilausumat (The 16th Congress of the SKP, Helsinki, March 31- 
April 2, 1972. Resolutions and Proclamations), Helsinki, Yhteisty6, 
1972, p. 36. 

9° Helsingin Sanomat, April 2, 1972. 
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in the 1970 and 1972 elections (see Table 1) and | 
the shock administered to supporters of the “peace- | 
ful path” by the overthrow of the Allende coalition 
government in Chile in September 1973, leaders of 
the SKP and SKDL have not abandoned their opti- | 
mism about the chances for a peaceful transition to 
socialism in Finland.’? Whether or not such optimism 
is justified is, of course, another question—a ques- 
tion that can be answered only if one understands 
the sources of SKDL strength and the causes of the 
fluctuations in the League’s electoral achievements. 

An analysis of this aspect of the problem leads to 
the conclusion that, despite the generally held view 
that Communist electoral successes primarily reflect 
economic factors (/.e., are greatest when economic 
conditions are the worst), in Finland the electoral 


10 On the reaction to the Chilean events, see Arvo Aalto and Jorma 
A. Hentila in Suomen Kuvalehti, Sept. 28, 1973, p. 31, and Ele 
Alenius in jbid., Sept. 21, 1973, p. 7. 


ups and downs of the Communists are more a func- 
tion of politics.’ (Thomas H. Green has drawn atten- 
tion to the importance of the political—as opposed 
to the economic—factor in the electoral fortunes of 
French and Italian Communists.”?) Specifically, the 
‘fortunes of the SKDL seem to bear an inverse rela- 
tionship to the vicissitudes of its major rival on the 
left—the Social Democratic Party. It is in the relative 
attractiveness of these two parties to the Finnish 
electorate, particularly to the protest voter, that one 
can find some realistic basis for assessing the past 
achievements and future prospects of the peaceful, 
parliamentary strategy of Finland’s Communists. 
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| Factors in Postwar Strength 
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The parliamentary successes of the SKP are pri- 
marily a post-World War Il phenomen, achieved 
through the Communist-dominated SKDL, although 
the history of the SKP dates back to its formation in 
Moscow in the summer of 1918 by Finnish Social 
Democrats who had escaped to the USSR after defeat 
| in a three-month-long civil war.’* The SKP was for all 
| practical purposes an illegal organization throughout 
| the 1920’s and 1930's, achieving a maximum mem- 
| bership of 2,000, although it was able during the 
1920’s, operating through two electoral fronts sim- 
ilar to the SKDL (the Socialist Workers’ Party of Fin- 
land and the Socialist Workers’ and Small Farmers’ 
| Election Organization), to win an average of 12.7 
percent of the popular vote in national elections 
(reaching a high in 1922 of 14.8 percent, netting 18 
of 200 parliamentary seats). After 1930, when all 
groups of the extreme left (including the Socialist 
Workers’ and Small Farmers’ Election Organization) 
were proscribed, Communists apparently either ab- 
stained from voting or voted for the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. It was only in 1944, as a result of the 


11 Among those who have argued that Communists are most 
successful where economic development and educational opportunities 
are limited are Seymour Martin Lipset (see op. cit., pp. 45-46, 118-19, 
125) and Charles A. Micaud (see his “French Political Parties: 
Ideological Myths and Social Realties,”” in Sigmund Neumann, Eds 
Modern Political Parties: Approaches to Comparative Politics, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1956, p. 152). 

12 See his article, ‘‘The Communist Parties of Italy and France: 

A Study in Comparative Communism,” World Politics (Princeton, N. J.), 
October 1968, p. 9. 

13 For a discussion of the Finnish Civil War, see John H. Hodgson, 
Communism in Finland: A History and Interpretation, Princeton, Neve 
Princeton University Press, 1967, pp. 53-80, and Marvin Rintala, 

Three Generations: The Extreme Right Wing in Finnish Politics, 
Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1962, pp. 7-70. 
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Finnish-Soviet Armistice, that the SKP became a 
fully legal political organization. This, in turn, paved 
the way for the formation of the SKDL by Communist 
and left-wing Socialists for purposes of winning the 
March 1945 national election. On the eve of that first 
postwar election, Finnish President J. K. Paasikivi 
made his famous appeal for ‘‘new faces” in Parlia- 
ment.'* When the returns were tallied, the SKDL had 
captured 23.5 percent of the popular vote and 49 of 
200 parliamentary seats. 

An appreciation of the reasons for this remarkable 
Communist electoral success—virtually a doubling 
of the party’s strength from the levels attained in the 
1920’s, and this after nearly 15 years of illegal status 
—is essential for an understanding of the whole 
postwar record of the SKDL. Although the inheritance 
of political loyalties and beliefs from prewar days— 
what one scholar has called “the Mendelian law” of 
politics *“—-may have played a role in the resurgence 
of Finnish Communists, the factor hardly suffices to 
account for the SKDL’s resounding success in 1945. 
Nor does the absence in 1945 of the intimidation 
and violence that had characterized the interwar 
elections in which Communist-supported candidates 
had been permitted to participate fully explain the 
jump in Communist strength. Instead, it might well 
be that the answer should be sought in political 
events which dramatically realigned working-class 
voting patterns, events such as those to which Rich- 
ard F. Hamilton refers in his study of French work- 
ers.*® Specifically, the behavior of Finland’s workers 
in the 1945 election may have stemmed from an 
adverse reaction to Finland’s experiences with right 
extremism and a growing awareness that changes 
within the Social Democratic Party had undercut its 
status as the best political spokesman for worker 
interests. Both aspects of this proposition call for 
further examination. 

During the two decades preceding the outbreak of 
World War II, Finland (like Italy and France) experi- 
enced’ movements both of a conservative “right-wing” 
and of a revolutionary “centrist” nature ’—/.e., it 
had its monarchists and parafascists. In the former 
category was Gustaf Mannerheim, an aristocrat in 


14 See Paasikiven linja (The Paasikiven Line), Vol. I, Porvoo, 
WSOY, 1956, pp. 15-16. 

15 See Robert E. Lane, ‘‘Fathers and Sons: Foundations of Political 
Belief,” American Sociological Review (Washington, DC), August 
1959, p. 502. 

16 See his Affluence and the French Worker in the Fourth Republic, 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1967, p. 285. 

17 Lipset set up these descriptive categories in op. Cluy pe Lous 
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the age of democracy, who on two occasions served 
as head of state (1918-19 and 1944-46) yet 
never accepted parliamentary government.” To the 
end of his life, Mannerheim remained faithful in 
spirit if not in his actions to the Lapua Movement, 
which from its inception in the early 1930’s sought 
ultimately to destroy all parties and parliamentary 
government.” In 1932, some 10 years after the suc- 
cessful fascist march on Rome, there was a revolt by 
the Lapua Movement forces of Vihtori Kosola in the 
Finnish community of Mantsala that was supposed 
to be followed by a march on Helsinki in support of 
demands for a new government that would include 
Mannerheim as president and his closest friend and 
chief lieutenant, Rudolf Walden, as prime minister. 
But this revolt was suppressed without bloodshed, 
its leaders were arrested, and the Lapua Movement 
was outlawed.” 

In the same year (1932), there also emerged a 
militant new party, the People’s Patriotic Movement 
(/sanmaallinen Kansanliike—IKL).2* Because of its 
attacks on capitalism (a position resembling the anti- 
capitalist themes of Jacques Doriot’s Parti Populaire 
Frangais™) and on Finland’s Swedish-speaking minor- 
ity, the IKL antagonized Finnish industrialists who 
had been prominent in the Lapua Movement, and 
failed to win the blessing of the older generation of 
conservatives who had supported the latter—e.g., 
Mannerheim and J. K. Paasikivi. Paasikivi, who had 
favored a German monarch for Finland in 1918, 
denounced the IKL as a revolutionary body seeking to 
establish a fascist dictatorship in Finland. In fact, 
the IKL leadership did have a deep admiration for 
Mussolini and Hitler, in particular for fascist Italy. 
Nonetheless, in the 1936 and 1939 elections the 
People’s Patriotic Movement won 8.3 and 6.6 per- 
cent of the vote, respectively, drawing support from 
civil servants, academics, physicians and clergy. 

In its quest for the Finnish equivalent of the Ger- 
man Volksgemeinschaft (national community), the 
SEE ct OR ei eh ee ey a 


18 See Marvin Rintala, Four Finns: Political Profiles, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1969, pp. 13, 22, 37-39. 

19 See Marvin Rintala, Three Generations . . *y PPPs 83,93. 

20 On the Lapua Movement, see ibid., pp. 164-99, and Rintala, 
“Finland,” in Hans Rogger and Eugen Weber, Eds., The European 
Right: A Historical Profile, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1966, pp. 434-35. 

21 Rintala discusses the IKL in his contribution to the Rogger and 
Weber volume, pp. 435-41, in his Three Generations, pp. 221-43, 
and in “An Image of European Politics: The People’s Patriotic 
Movement,” Journal of Central European Affairs (Boulder, Colorado), 
October 1962, pp. 309-15. ; 

22 On Doriot’s party, see Eugen Weber, ‘‘France,” in Rogger and 
Weber, op. cit., pp. 107-10. 


for the Communists has no roots in such prewar or 


IKL ultimately sought a Greater Finland, to be| 
achieved at the territorial expense of the Soviet. 
Union. Both the Winter War of 1939-40 with the: 
USSR and Finland’s co-belligerency with Germany 
in World War Il seemed compatible with IKL’s goal of 
a Greater Finland. However, the aspirations of the | 


movement collapsed with the defeat of Germany, and 
the IKL was explicitly outlawed by the terms of the 
Finnish-Soviet Armistice of 1944. 

Although some would argue that postwar support 


———— 


wartime political events,” the Finnish experience | 
with right extremism—whether the Mantsala revolt 
or the cooperation with Germany’s National Socialists — 
—can hardly be discounted as a factor in postwar | 
Communist electoral successes. It helps to explain | 
why Hertta Kuusinen during the first years after her | 
postwar release from prison stressed the themes of 
anti-fascism and support of democracy. Such themes ; 
were openly accepted by SKDL supporters, whereas 
these constituents might have been alienated by | 
direct talk of socialism.% Moreover, the League was | 
able to marshal considerable support among leftist | 
groups for its demand that those responsible for Fin- 
land’s wartime misadventures be held accountable. — 
In a broader, comparative frame of reference, it is | 
surely more than coincidence that three of the 
strongest of Europe’s nonruling Communist parties— | 
those of Finland, France and Italy—have operated | 
in polities that experienced a traumatic struggle 
with right extremism of one or another variety in the | 
interwar period. 


Weakness of Social Democracy | 
i 
Not only did Finnish rejection of right extremism | 
provide a favorable environment for the promotion | 
of Communist political fortunes, but—more import- | 
ant perhaps—the whole issue of interpreting the | 
war years served as a major source of debilitating | 
controversy within the Social Democratic Party, the | 
SKDL’s principal rival for the postwar leftist vote.”* | 
Ee eee 


23 See, for example, Erik Allardt, “Traditional and Emerging 
Radicalism,” a draft Paper, 1963, p. 38. 

24 See fn. 6 above. 

25 The tendency for Communist parties to register electoral gains 
in countries where rival Socialist parties are weak and disunited 
was noted by Gabriel A. Almond in his pioneering study, The 
Appeals of Communism, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1954, pp. 387-88. This has certainly been the case in France, where 
the PCF (French Communist Party) has benefited from the vertical and 
horizontal rifts in the Socialist Party—see, e.g., Micaud op. cit., p. 137. 
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Dissension within the SDP largely revolved around the 
person and policies of Vainéd Tanner, a man who domi- 
nated the Social Democratic movement for more 
than a quarter of a century and was perhaps the most 
powerful single Finnish political leader of this cen- 
tury. His firm, unyielding grip on his party during 
the war years and the opposition to his policies with- 
in the SDP weakened the electoral appeal of the party 
in the early postwar period. 

The controversy reached back to the Winter War 
of 1939-40 with the Soviet Union. Tanner was Fin- 
land’s Foreign Minister during these events and was 
therefore both vulnerable and unreceptive to de- 
mands from other Social Democrats that the cir- 
cumstances of the brief war be thoroughly discussed. 
In 1940, K. H. Wiik, the party secretary of 10 years’ 
standing and a man dubbed ‘“‘Finland’s Karl Marx” 
by one rightist observer,”® led the fight to lift the veil 
of secrecy from events surrounding the brief confiict 
‘with the USSR. Instead, Wiik and one other SDP 
leader, Johan Helo, were expelled from the party 
and its Executive Committee in the fall of 1940 in a 
move spearheaded by a small group supporting a 
program evocative of Germany’s National Socialism 
and closely associated with Tanner. After Finland 
joined Germany against the USSR in 1941, Tanner 
publicly demanded that Wiik and his supporters be 
“crushed” (on murskattava),?” and six SDP members 
of parliament (including Wiik), plus Helsinki’s city 
manager, were subsequently arrested, convicted of 
treason, and imprisoned.” 

These measures failed, however, to eliminate op- 
position within the Social Democratic Party to Tanner 
and to his apparent conviction that German military 
might was invincible and that Finnish independence 
could be secured only through support of Germany. 
As the war progressed, Mauno Pekkala and J. W. 
Keto—members of the SDP’s Executive Committee 
—argued for negotiation of a separate treaty with 
the USSR and for reliance on support for Finnish 
independence from the United Kingdom and the 
United States at an eventual peace conference. When 
the President of Finland, Risto Ryti, pledged in a 
June 26, 1944, letter to Hitler that neither he nor any 
Finnish government appointed by him would sign a 
separate peace treaty with the USSR, a majority of 
the SDP Executive Committee sought to have the 
party disassociate itself from this position by with- 
drawing from the Finnish Cabinet. But Tanner, rely- 


26 Erkki Raikkénen, in Kustaa Vaasa (Helsinki), March 22, 1939. 
27 Suomen Sosialidemokraatti (Helsinki), July 31, 1941. 
28 See Hodgson, Communism in Finland, pp. 181-91. 


Mauno Pekkala, Finnish Premier and leader of 
Finland’s delegation to the Paris peace negotiations 
in August 1946, is greeted in Paris by Finnish Min- 
ister to Paris Johan Helo. With Pekkala is Yrjoe Leino, 
a Communist and Minister of the Interior in Pekkala’s 
government (formed in March 1946). 


—Wide World. 


ing on support from the SDP’s Parliamentary Group, 
blocked this move.” 

Although President Ryti’s pledge was rendered 
meaningless by his resignation and by Marshal Man- 
nerheim’s assumption of the duties of President on 
August 4, 1944 (followed quickly by the signing of 
an armistice with the USSR in September), the affair 
further exacerbated the rift within the SDP. Pekkala 
and others warned that the Communists—free to 
operate legally, as a result of the armistice with the 
Soviet Union—would dominate the Left in forth- 
coming elections unless the Social Democratic Party 
underwent a radical transformation, including the 
retirement of Tanner and others most closely asso- 
ciated with war responsibility, and the readmission to 
the party of Wiik’s group, which had been freed and 
returned to Parliament. 

Tanner dismissed these proposals as a bid for 
power by Pekkala, and the SDP Executive Committee 
also rejected Pekkala’s subsequent call for an elec- 
toral alliance with the Communists. When the oppo- 


29 |bid., pp. 196-202. 
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sition announced its intention of joining an electoral 
coalition with the Finnish People’s Democratic 
League irrespective of the Executive Committee’s 
decision, Pekkala and Keto were removed from that 
organ and all members favoring an electoral alliance 
with the Communists were expelled from the SDP. 
Thus, on the eve of the March 1945 election, a siza- 
ble number of Social Democrats, disillusioned with 
their party’s wartime leadership and collaboration 
with right extremism, swung their support to the 
Communist-dominated SKDL and thereby contributed 
to its successful political debut.*° 


Political Plateau 


Once established, the electoral strength of Finnish 
communism (i/.e., the SKDL) has proved relatively 
Stable. In keeping with generally observable rules of 
Finnish political behavior,» the average fluctuation 
in the SKDL’s share of the vote in the nine postwar 
elections has been only 1.7 percent (see Table 1). 

The explanation for this stability is fairly simple. 
Finns, like voters elsewhere, tend not only to remain 
constant in their political loyalties once party identi- 
fication has been established, but also to vote as 
their parents do. Indeed, the proportion of Finns who 
vote the same way as their parents may run as high 
as 75 percent.** Thus, persons who cast their ballots 
for the SKDL in 1945 have by and large done so ever 
since, and their offspring have in all likelihood 
followed their example. 

Of course, Communist electoral strength in Fin- 
land has not been as steady as the average shift of 


ee 


30 /bid., pp. 202-14. 

31 On the stability of Finnish voting patterns during normal times, 
see Tapio Koskiaho, ‘‘The Popular Vote and Parliamentary Seats by 
Party in the Elections of 1907-1966,” in Olavi Borg, Ed., Mita 
puoluetta aanestaisin. Tietoja ja tutkimuksia puolueista, politiikasta 
ja vaaleista (What Party Should | Vote For? Information and Studies 
about Parties, Politics and Elections), Helsinki, Otava, 1970, p. 161, 
and Nousiainen, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

32 On the topic of generational political continuity, see V. O. Key, 
Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, New York, Crowell, 
4th ed., 1958, pp. 234-35. On Finnish voting habits, see also Antti 
Jaakkola, ‘‘Electoral Studies and General Factors Influencing Voting 
Behavior,’’ and Risto Sankiaho, ‘‘Geographic Support for Finnish 
Parties,” in Borg, op. cit., pp. 123 and 191, respectively; Onni 
Rantala, “Shifts in Voter Preference,” in Valtio ja yhteiskunta 
(Government and Society), Vol. 16, Vammala, Vammalan kirjapaino, 
1957, pp. 72-74; Pertti Pesonen, Va/tuutus kansalta (Mandate from 
the People), Porvoo, WSOY, 1965, pp. 96-97, 106-117, 348 (an 
English-language edition of Pesonen’s work was published as An 
Election in Finland: Party Activities and Voter Reactions, New Haven 
Yale University Press, 1968). 
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1.7 percent from election to election would indicate. 


Election-to-election fluctuations generally ex- 


‘ceeded the indicated average, and there was an. 


unusually sharp drop in Communist support in 1970, 
which will be discussed in following paragraphs. In. 
an effort to explain the earlier fluctuations, a number 
of observers have posited a direct relationship be- 
tween unemployment and a vote for the SKDL.* For 
example, in examining Finland’s 1951 and 1954 
parliamentary elections, Erik Allardt sees a correla- 
tion between support for the SKDL and unemploy- 
ment in the given voters’ families during the Great 
Depression.** Other studies single out unemployment 


in the family as the most important determinant of 


a vote for the Communists in the Finnish city of 
Tampere in the 1958 parliamentary election. Un- 
employment was, to be sure, exceptionally high in 
the entire country on the eve of the polling, and the 
Communist share of total votes jumped to 23.2 per- 
cent from its level of 21.6 percent in 1954. 
Without question there is validity to the argument 
that in some instances unemployment may be a sig- 


nificant independent (or explanatory) variable deter- 


mining Communist electoral support in Finland. How- 
ever, one should be cautious about elevating this 


finding to the status of a general principle. In fact, 
time-series data for the years 1947-72 (encompass- 
ing the last eight of Finland’s nine postwar elections) | 
show an inverse relationship between unemployment | 


(the independent variable) and Communist votes (the 
dependent variable): /.e., it turns out that the higher 


the average unemployment recorded in the years pre- | 


ceding an election, the lower the vote for the SKDL.*¢ | 


This phenomenon was most evident in the 1970 elec- 


33 See, for example, Erik Allardt, Socia/ struktur och politisk 
aktivitat (Social Structure and Political Activity), Borga, WSOY, 1956, 
p. 83; Lipset, op. cit., pp. 106, 248; and Allardt, ‘‘Patterns of Class 
Conflict and Working Class Consciousness in Finnish Politics,” in Erik 


Allardt and Yrjo Litunen, Eds., Cleavages, Ideologies and Party Systems, | 


Turku, Transactions of the Westermarck Society, Vol. 10, 1964, pp. 
112, 114, 116-17. Allardt finds this linkage particularly striking in 
northern and eastern Finland (see “Finnish Communism,” in Suomen 
Tie [Helsinki] No. 1, 1961, p. 5, and “Factors Explaining Variation 

in Strength and Changes of Strength of Political Radicalism,” 
Helsingin Yliopiston Sosiologian laitoksen tutkimuksia [Helsinki] 

No. 15, 1962, p. 10). 

34 Social struktur ..., p. 84. In “Traditional and Emerging 
Radicalism,” Joc. cit., Allardt argues that unemployment is related 
positively to increases in Communist strength but has little or no 
bearing on the initial magnitude of that strength. 

35 See Pesonen, op. cit., pp. 88-91, 95, 297, 399; and Lipset, 
op. Cit., pp. 118-19, fn. 66. 

36 The Pearson correlation coefficient (r) is —.52. Data on 
unemployment in Finland came from the Yearbook of Labour Statistics 
(continued on page 41) 
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| tion, when the SKDL suffered its sharpest decline in 
voter support. Although the League had recently 
been strengthened by the addition of the 25,000- 
member Youth League, the party captured only 16.6 
percent of the vote (as compared with 21.2 percent 
in 1966) and dropped below the 20-percent mark 
for the first time in its history. Yet, prior to this 
election, Finns had experienced the worst unemploy- 
ment in the country’s history. As one observer com- 
mented in 1968, “The unemployment situation in 
our country has never been this bad before, not even 
during the period of the so-called Great Depress- 
ion.’?”? The fact that the SKDL received its biggest 
postwar setback in this economic setting suggests 
that one might do well—at least in the case of Fin- 
land—to look elsewhere than to economic deter- 
minism as the basic explanation of changes in Com- 
munist electoral fortunes. 


Reasons for the 1970 Setback 


A more rewarding approach would seem to be to 
focus on the question of political alternatives, which, 
as has been noted above, figured so prominently in 
the SKDL’s success in 1945. To Finnish workers and 
farmers, who accounted for 81 percent and 13 per- 
cent, respectively, of SKDL supporters on the eve of 
the 1970 election, the choices were no longer so 
clear-cut as they had been in 1966, or for that matter 
throughout most of the postwar period. Marked trans- 
formations within the Social Democratic Party and 
within the Finnish Communist movement as well as 
the emergence of a new rural political protest move- 
ment had further expanded the options open to Fin- 
land’s protest voters. 

Turning first to the Social Democratic Party, it 
would not be inaccurate to say that the SDP had 
gradually resolved its internal disputes and had come 
to present the electorate with a more united and 
radical posture. During the mid-1950’s, the party 
experienced a major struggle between forces led by 
Party Secretary Vaind Leskinen, who was associated 
with a vigorous policy of anti-communism, and those 
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published annually by the International Labor Office in Geneva 
and from Terho Pulkkinen, Tyottomyyden levinnesisyys. Sosiali- 
poliittinen tutkimus tydtt6myyden levinneisyydesta suomessa vuosina 
1948-1953 (Distribution of Unemployment. Sociopolitical Study of the 
Distribution of Unemployment in Finland in the Years 1948-53), 
Porvoo, WSOY, 1956, pp. 231-34. 

37 See the editorial in Uusi Suomi (Helsinki), Sept. 15, 1968. 

38 Gallup poll results, reported in Helsingin Sanomat, Nov. 23, 1969. 
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around Party Chairman Emil Skog. On the eve of the 
extraordinary SDP Congress of 1957, called in re- 
sponse to pressure from a number of district organi- 
zations controlled by Leskinen’s forces, Skog was 
asked to meet with Vaino Tanner, who had reemerged 
into the SDP limelight after a political retirement 
that had been forced upon him by imprisonment for 
“war responsibility.” *? Tanner announced that he 
had agreed, at the age of 76, to answer the appeal 
of the opposition group to run as a “harmony can- 
didate” against an opponent acceptable to the Skog 
group. The result was hardly harmonious, for when 
Tanner triumphed by a margin of one vote, Skog and 
his supporters boycotted elections for the party Ex- 
ecutive Committee and secretaryship. Soon after the 
1958 parliamentary election, the new leadership of 
the SDP moved to expel the “rebellious” members 
and sections,*”’ and in the spring of 1959, the Skog 
group organized an independent party around its 14 
members of parliament. 

The disarray in the party began to abate in 1963, 
however, when Rafael Paasio replaced Tanner as 
SDP Chairman. In a “programmatic speech,” Paasio 
called for party unity and, significantly, also noted 
that the SDP had erred in forgetting that it was first 
and foremost a party of the workers.*’ The ensuing 
years produced substantial progress toward intra- 
party harmony and successful projection of a more 
radical SDP image. (A major step in the latter direc- 
tion was the inclusion of SKDL and SKP ministers in 
the Cabinet formed by Paasio in 1966.) 

Some evidence of the success achieved in trans- 
forming the political image of the Social Democratic 
Party can be seen in the responses to polls taken in 
1958, 1966, and 1969, in which supporters of all 
Finnish parties were asked to identify their second 
choice among Finland’s political parties.” In 1958, 
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39 Tanner was sentenced to a five-and-one-half year term in 1946 
but was released in 1948; he was soon re-elected to Parliament and 
to the SDP Executive Committee. In 1957, Tanner was invited by the 
Finnish President, Urho K. Kekkonen, to try his hand at forming 
a cabinet, an unsuccessful effort that nonetheless gave Soviet 
commentators an opportunity to castigate Tanner as a reactionary 
tool in the hands of the Finnish bourgeoisie. See Izvestia (Moscow), 
Oct. 26, 1957- 

40 See Emil Skog, Sosialisti ja patriotti (A Socialist and Patriot), 
Porvoo, WSOY, 1971, pp. 367-407; and Nousianinen, op. cit., p. 27. 

41 The full text appeared in Kansan Lehti (Tampere) and then in 
Suomen Sosialidemokraatti; excerpts can be found in Uusi Suomi, 
June 27, 1963. 

42 See Pertti Pesonen, An Election in Finland .. ., p. 141, and 
“Dimensions of Political Cleavage in Multi-Party Systems,’”’ a paper 
delivered at the 1972 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, p. 15; also Gallup poll results reported in 
Helsingin Sanomat, Dec. 5, 1969. 
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when the SDP was pursuing an essentially moderate, 
nonradical course and when cleavages within its 
ranks had weakened its appeal among the dissatis- 
fied and unemployed, the party proved an unexpect- 
edly strong alternative choice (selected by 26 per- 
cent of those polled) among supporters of the 
National Coalition Party, which is located at the right 
end of the Finnish political spectrum. The share of 
National Coalition Party supporters seeing the SDP 
as a viable alternative dropped to 19 percent in 1966 
and only 9 percent in 1969. By way of contrast, in 


Ele Alenius, Chairman of the Finnish People’s Demo- 
cratic League and a Co-Minister of Finance from 
1966 to 1970 in the governments of Rafael Paasio 
and Mauno Koivisto. 


—From Suomen Kuvalehti (Helsinki), Oct. 12, 1973, p. 45. 


the latter year—on the eve of the 1970 election— 
the increasingly radical posture of the SDP had made 
it the first alternative choice of 51 percent of SKDL 
Supporters (as compared with just 30 percent in 1958 
and 38 percent in 1966). Clearly, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party had become a more formidable political 
rival of the SKDL over the intervening decade. 


Schism in the SKP 


While the SDP seemed to be moving toward the 
left politically and closer to internal unity, the Fin- 
nish Communist Party was undergoing its first major 
schism of the postwar period. The party was in the 
throes of a conflict over the issue of maintaining 
hardline Stalinist positions on matters of doctrine 
and political strategy vs. seeking new ways to pro- 
mote the SKP’s fortunes in the Finnish political 
context. 

In the mid-1960’s, opposition to General Secretary 
Ville Pessi and other Stalinist leaders of the SKP 
began to surface in the party press.*® A further crack 
in the conservative leadership of the party occurred 
in 1966 at the 14th SKP Congress, where Aarne 
Saarinen was elected Party Chairman, replacing the 
veteran Aimo Aaltonen, a man who sought to cleanse 
the SKP of “revisionist bedbugs.” “* Saarinen, a rela- 
tive newcomer to party ranks (having joined the SKP 
only in 1944), brought to the post a fresh perspec- 
tive, but one which profoundly antagonized many 
traditionalists in the party hierarchy. He reformulated 
the traditional Communist concept of the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” by advocating “workers’ 
power” and a form of ‘democratic centralism” that 
placed more emphasis on “democracy” than on “‘cen- 
tralism,” and he went on record as favoring the 
existence of a number of different parties under 
socialism.*° Moreover, under his leadership, the SKP 
accepted Cabinet responsibility after an opposition 
role dating back to 1948, when the Communist 
rejected K. A. Fagerholm’s offer of five portfolios in 
his government.** In 1966, SKDL Chairman Ele 

43 See Ilkka Hakalehto’s summary in Suomen Kuvalehti, April 3, 
1969, pp. 51, 54. 

44 See Uusi Paiva (Turku), April 26, 1966. 

45 See interview with Saarinen in Suomen Kuvalehti, Jan. 28, 1967, 
and his comments in Kansan Uutiset, Aug. 31, 1966. 

46 On this episode, see the mimeographed release ‘‘Padaministeri 
K.-A. Fagerholmin puhe Tampereen tydévaéentalossa 20.8.1948” 

(Prime Minister K. A. Fagerholm’s Aug. 20, 1948, Speech in the 


Tampere Workers’ Building), K. D. No. 4560, Helsinki, Valtion 
Tiedoituskeskus, pp. 4-5. 
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Alenius and two SKP members accepted portfolios in 
the Cabinet of SDP Chairman Rafael Paasio. 
| This step toward accommodation with other politi- 
cal forces and greater legitimacy ironically back- 
fired, for the League and the Communists assumed 
governmental responsibility at a time when unem- 
ployment was high and harsh economic measures 
| such as devaluation of the Finnmark were the rule 
| rather than the exception. With Alenius the Co- 
Minister of Finance, SKP member Leo Suonpaa the 
Co-Minister of Communications and Public Works 
(with special responsibility for matters related to 
unemployment), and SKP member Matti Kiovunen 
the Minister of Social Affairs, it was difficult for the 
Communists to dissociate themselves in the public 
mind from unpopular policies and circumstances. 
The result was a decline in acceptance of the SKDL 
among its normal followers,*” a major factor in the 
Communist decision not to accept Cabinet portfolios 
following the parliamentary election of 1970. 

Opposition to Saarinen’s initiatives from within 
the party hierarchy was strongest in the conservative 
Communist strongholds of southern Finland and 
coalesced around the person of Taisto Sinisalo, Vice 
Chairman of the SKP and member of Parliament. 
Throughout this period (from the mid-1960’s on), 
Sinisalo defended traditional Stalinist doctrine 
against Saarinen and the latter’s support of innova- 
tions such as ‘“‘workers’ power.” “° 

The rift within the SKP widened in the wake of the 
invasion of Czecholovakia by Soviet troops in August 
1968 and the ensuing termination of Alexander 
Dubcek’s experiment in “socialism with a human 
face.” On the morning after the invasion, Saarinen 
called a meeting of the SKP Politburo, which voted 
to condemn the Soviet Union as an aggressor in 
Czechoslovakia.*? This condemnation was later en- 
dorsed by the SKP’s Central Committee. In Septem- 
ber, Vice Chairman Erkki Salomaa, in upholding the 
party’s official position, even termed the Soviet pres- 
ence in Czechoslovakia an “occupation” (miehitys). 
When he came under attack from Moscow, the SKDL/ 
SKP newspaper Kansan Uutiset rose to his defense 
and claimed that his comments reflected the views 
held by Finnish Communists.°* However, this view 
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47 The negative impact of SKDL and SKP participation in the 
Cabinet during 1966-70 on SKDL voter support was revealed in 
various opinion polls, the results of which were discussed in an 
editorial in He/singin Sanomat, Sept. 24, 1972. 
48 Sinisalo’s views were summarized in an article appearing in 
ibid., Feb. 15, 1970. 
49 See The New York Times, Sept. 25, 1968. 
50 Kansan Uutiset, Oct. 3, 1968 (quoted in Uusi Suomi, Oct. 4.) 


Taisto Sinisalo, leading spokesman for the Stalinist 
opposition elements in the SKP, who became a party 
Vice-Chairman as a result of efforts to avoid a direct 
schism after the 15th Congress of the SKP. 


—From Suomen Kuvalehti (Helsinki), Sept. 28, 1973, p. 3. 


was clearly not shared by all SKP elements. Saari- 
nen’s speech to the Central Committee prior to that 
body’s formal approval of the earlier Politburo action 
caused the opposition to circulate a mimeographed 
statement that contained a strong denunciation of 
his stance.”? Subsequently, members of the opposi- 
tion singled out SKP criticism of the Soviet invasion 
as a major cause of the party’s developing internal 
crisis, and Saarinen agreed that events in Czecho- 
slovakia had ‘‘very significantly” exacerbated the con- 
flict within party ranks.” 


Ean! 


51 Excerpts from the mimeographed statement were quoted in 
Uusi Suomi, Oct. 16, 1968. The opposition continues to view 
Saarinen as an undesirable Finnish Dubcek (see Helsingin Sanomat, 
April 15, 1973). 

52 See Helsingin Sanomat, Oct. 9 and 26, 1969. 
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The dispute finally erupted in open confrontation 
in April 1969, when opposition delegates to the 15th 
SKP Congress marched out of the conference hall 
and held a separate meeting to discuss the advisa- 
bility of forming a new party.*? When the opposition 
further refused to participate in the election of SKP 
officials, Arvo Aalto, a 37-year-old district secretary 
from northern Finland, was elected General Secre- 
tary, replacing Ville Pessi, who had served in that 
capacity for 25 years and who leaned toward the 
opposition. The latter group began to establish a 
“shadow organization” throughout the country, and 
in August 1969 six district executive committees 
under the control of Sinisalo forces charged the SKP 
leadership with abandoning the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism.** 

A formal rupture was averted, however, through 
the efforts of a mediation committee, established in 
May 1969. By the end of the year, the committee had 
hammered out a written agreement designed to 
restore some semblance of party unity, and this 
agreement was formally approved in early 1970 at 
an extraordinary SKP Congress. Under its terms, the 
Opposition received 15 of 35 Central Committee 
seats, 6 of 16 Politburo seats, and 3 of 8 seats in 
the party Secretariat. While the agreement prevented 
the presentation of rival Communist slates in the 
parliamentary election that took place one month 
after the extraordinary party congress (a specter 
that had been raised in at least four electoral dis- 
tricts), it could not conceal the deep cleavage in the 
party. The SKDL’s attractiveness as a political alter- 
native was severely damaged, and it experienced a 
sharp drop in popular support and a loss of five seats 
in parliament. 

In assessing the lessons of their 1970 setback, 
Finnish Communists generally displayed an aware- 
ness of the foregoing factors, even if their commen- 
taries were not so candid as Saarinen’s analysis of a 
similar electoral defeat suffered by the Communists 
in Sweden two years before had been. At that time, 
Saarinen had observed: 


As a Communist | naturally consider as most regret- 
table the defeat of our fraternal party in Sweden. But 
it comes as no great surprise, because within the party 
as well as on its fringes there exist many different 
tendencies which have dissipated the party’s ener- 
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53 One delegate suggested naming the new organization the 
Finnish Communist Workers’ Party (see Uusi Suomi, April 8, 1969). 
54 Helsingin Sanomat, Aug. 29, 1969. 


gies, have prevented the appearance of a common 
front, and have transmitted to the voters an image of | 
vacillation. The outcome of the election was no doubt 
also influenced by the fact that the Social Democratic 
Party sought after its defeat in the communal elec- 
tion of 1966 to strike a more radical pose on policy 
questions. Many left-wing voters apparently thought 
it safer and more certain to cast ballots for the Social 
Democrats. Obviously the events in Czechoslovakia 
also had an important effect on the electorate.** 


In a postmortem on the 1970 Finnish election, Ele 
Alenius, the SKDL’s Chairman, admitted that his 
party had suffered from participation in the govern- 
ment, from the spillover effects of the Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia, and from the schism within 
the Finnish Communist Party. Although more non- 
committal about the changing nature of Social Dem- 
ocracy in Finland, Alenius did acknowledge the grow- 
ing strength of a new protest movement (protesti- 
llike)—the Rural Party (Suomen Maaseudun Puo- 
lue).*° In 1970 the Rural Party campaigned on a 
platform mixing right-wing bourgeois and left-wing 
socialist demands designed to attract swing voters 
in the countryside.*” Drawing 49 percent of its sup- 
porters from farmers and 43 percent from workers, 
the Rural Party evidently siphoned voters from both 
the Center (Agrarian) Party and the SKDL in boosting 
its share of the vote from 1 percent in 1966 to 10.5 
percent in 1970.** 


isaac DOSS Li 
Prospects 
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Turning to a brief evaluation of the SKP’s pros- 
pects, one can hardly avoid the conclusion that it 
faces at best an uncertain future. The present party 
leadership is not oblivious to the fact that the SKP 
and the SKDL have failed to keep pace with the rapid 
changes in Finnish society. Chairman Saarinen ac- 
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55 Quoted in Uusi Suomi, Sept. 16, 1968. The Swedish CP polled 
3.0 percent of the popular vote in the national election of 1968 (as 
compared with 6.4 percent in the communal elections of 1966 and 
5.2 percent in the 1964 national election). See M. Donald Hancock, 
Sweden: The Politics of Postindustrial Change, Hinsdale, Dryden 
Press, 1972, p. 117. Saarinen’s comments, it is worth noting, came a 
month before the Finnish communal elections of 1968, in which 
SKDL support dropped 5 percentage points, presaging the setback 
in the 1970 national election. 

5@ See Kansan Uutiset, May 16, 1970. 

57 Olavi Borg, Suomen puo/ueet ja puo/lueohjelmat 1880-1964 
(Finnish Parties and Party Programs: 1880-1964), Porvoo, WSOY, 
1965, p. 340. 

58 Helsingin Sanomat, Nov. 23, 1969, and March 24, 1970. 
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Pictured at the 15th SKP Congress held in Helsinki in early 1969 are Vice-Chairman Erkki Salomaa (since 


deceased), Chairman Aarne Saarinen, and General Secretary Arvo Aalto. 


—From SKP:n 15. edustajakokous (The 15th SKP Congress), Kuopio, Savon Sana, 1969, p. 142. 


knowledges that the SKP has lost support among 
construction and factory workers in urban areas and 
among the poorer people of the countryside. To help 
offset this trend, he has called for a special effort to 
win recruits from labor’s “new strata,” /.e., white- 
collar professionals like nurses.®? Moreover, although 
the movement may have become more respectable 
among Finland’s protest voters as a result of the 
reduction of Soviet influence in the SKP, this in- 
creased independence has created serious tensions 
within the party, and these tensions have adversely 
affected the electoral fortunes of the Finnish Peo- 
ple’s Democratic League. 

In short, the leftist voter in Finland appears to 
have found viable political alternatives in the 1970's, 
and it is unlikely that the SKDL can recapture the 
ground that it lost in 1970, let alone improve upon 
earlier levels of electoral achievement. (In 1972 it 
managed to win only 17.0 percent of the national 
vote.) Neverthless, the League remains one of the 
three strongest blocs in Parliament and could well 
reenter the government in some form of coalition 
before the end of the decade. 

This is a long way, however, from saying that the 
prospects for a peaceful transition to socialism, as 
| Ne a 


59 Kansan Uutiset, June 18, 1970. 
60 See a report in The New York Times, July 5, 1963. 


envisioned by Finnish Communists, are promising. 
Only twice in Finland’s history have parties of the 
working class captured a majority of the 200 seats 
in Parliament (103 in both 1916 and 1966), and only 
once have they been able to win a majority of the 
popular vote (51 percent in 1966). The probability 
of a repeat performance in terms of either seats or 
the popular vote is low. Furthermore, given the long 
history of conflict between Finnish Communists and 
Social Democrats, cooperation on far-reaching solu- 
tions to major social problems will almost certainly 
remain an unrealized goal. The cabinet coalition of 
1966-70, which brought together Communists, So- 
cial Democrats, and Agrarians in a 3:7:5 ratio, was 
based on a program that Prime Minister Paasio (the 
first of two Social Democrats to lead the coalition) 
called “a compromise of compromises.” More im- 
portant, the years of the coalition’s existence were 
notable for the country’s lack of progress toward 
socialism. A multiparty system encourages dissent, 
not concordance. If the Finnish case is typical of 
prospects for the major nonruling Communist parties 
in the world, the judgment expressed by Peking in 
the early 1960's, /.e., that “there is no historical 
precedent for parliamentary transition from capital- 
ism to socialism,” * will be no less valid at the end 
of the present decade. 

RELEASE 
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in Eastern Eur 


By Ivan Volgyes 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In our September-October 
1973 issue, we presented articles examining 
political socialization in the Soviet and Chinese 
contexts. The following contribution extends the 
discussion of this process to the Communist 
states of Eastern Europe. 


he Communist regimes which came to power 

in Eastern Europe after World War II faced a 

bleak political landscape dotted with dissident 
forces and characterized by populaces which, by and 
large, were not eager to live under the system that 
was about to be imposed upon them. The new leaders 
recognized that in order to maintain power they 
would have not only to control the masses but also 
to convince them, ultimately, of the correctness of 
the Communist vision and hence of the legitimacy of 
Communist rule. The long-term goal was the creation 
of a new type of citizenry, of a new socialist man— 
“a man of special mold,” as Stalin had once put it.? 
Ideally, this new man would subordinate all else to 
serving the needs and furthering the goals of the 
ruling Communist party. He would be an active, 
hard-working, highly moral, and honest leader, a dis- | 
ciplined follower, unprejudiced in his actions toward 
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those who support the system and full of hatred for 
the “enemies” who oppose it. He would also be an 
internationalist who “loves his fellow workers of the | 
world” and is willing to work for their “liberation.” 
Over the last quarter of a century the Communist | 
regimes of Eastern Europe have made conscious and _ 
serious attempts to transmit these values to their. 
subjects, to socialize them in this distinctive political 
mold. 

Political socialization is not, of course, a Commu- 
nist invention.? It is a process which occurs in every | 
country, under every system of government, as the 
leaders of society attempt to foster desirable atti- 
tudes among the citizenry. However, in the Commu- _ 
nist states of Eastern Europe—as in other Commu- 
nist countries—the regimes try to exert a much 
more complete control over the process and to pro- 
vide a more purposeful and intensive input into it | 
than do the leaderships of Western democracies. | 
This important distinction places an important im- | 
print on the nature of political socialization observa- | 
ble in Eastern Europe. In the first place, as we shall 
see presently, it affects the process of transmitting 
values from one generation to the next—a process 
akin to, yet differing from, the adult-to-child form of 
political socialization observable in other political sys- 
tems. Second, it results in an intensive effort to “re- 
socialize” the adult population, i.e., to alter the exist- 

1 For the idealized picture of this “special man” of the future, see 
the oath of allegiance read by Stalin on Jan. 26, 1924, at Lenin’s 
funeral, in J. V. Stalin, Sochineniia (Works), Vol. 6, Moscow, Ogiz, 
1946-48, pp. 46-51. For a more recent Soviet statement on the subject 
of the ‘‘new Soviet man,’ see V. P. Tugarinov, “Socialist Society and 
the Person,”’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 18, 1960, pp. 27-34. 

? As used here, the term “political socialization’’ signifies the 
transmission of political values, attitudes and norms from one political 


generation to another and the maintenance of desired values in 
successive political generations. 
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ng value systems of adults and bring them into 
sonformity with idealized Communist norms. This 
second process—one of “resocialization,” or forcible 
adult-to-adult socialization—is unique to postrevo- 
‘utionary systems. In such polities, traditional norms 
and values held by those who were influential in the 
yrerevolutionary political system become subject to 
official proscription and are replaced by radically 
different value systems.* 

In Eastern Europe, this latter process of resocial- 
ization has taken two forms: a revolutionary, or 
Stalinist, form and a continuum form. The revolu- 
tionary type of resocialization was given priority in 


3 Postrevolutionary systems are those in which there has been a 
radical change in the political system, whether by violent or relatively 
peaceful means. The important criterion is that the values held by 
the ruling elite of a postrevolutionary system differ radically from 
those held by the prerevolutionary elites. Thus, the 1948 takeover by 
ithe Communists in Czechoslovakia, while generally peaceful, still 
Wrought revolutionary changes in the prevailing political system. 
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the period immediately following Communist take- 
over, as the new regimes sought to coerce the re- 
spective populations into abandoning previously held 
norms and adhering at least publicly to the new be- 
lief system. These new values included acceptance 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat (/.e., Commu- 
nist rule); love of the Soviet Union and admiration 
for all things Soviet; condemnation of the given na- 
tion’s past as bourgeois, decadent and negative; rec- 
ognition of the intrinsically negative nature of all 
enemies of the USSR; and unquestioned obedience 
to the party line. 

In the revolutionary phase of resocialization, what 
was demanded was open and enthusiastic displays 
of public support for the new regime and overt ac- 
ceptance of its values—the sincerity or genuine- 
ness of adherence to the beliefs thus publicly dis- 
played was of lesser importance. It did not matter so 
much whether the populace wanted to participate in 
a May Day parade; what was important was the act of 


_ A massive public demonstration of loyalty to Nicolae Ceausescu, leader of the Romanian Communist Party, in 


—Photo by Eastfoto. 
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participation, whether coerced or not. Belief in the 
infallibility of Stalin was unimportant; open and en- 
thusiastic proclamation of that infallibility, however, 
was mandatory. This stage, though generally referred 
to as the Stalinist phase of resocialization in Eastern 
Europe, actually extended far beyond the Soviet dic- 
tator’s death. Indeed, it may be said to have con- 
tinued to the present in East Germany, Albania and 
Romania, and to have been reintroduced in Czecho- 
slovakia after the fall of Dubcek. 

So long as Stalinist methods of rule persisted, the 
primary concern of the East European Communist 
regimes was to maintain control over their subject 
populations. However, even in this period, the re- 
gimes also began to work toward a more fundamen- 
tal and lasting political reorientation of the popula- 
tion—toward the internalization of the values of the 
revolution by the masses. Once Stalinism was aban- 
doned, either as a result of political upheavals or as 
a consequence of a gradual liberalization of Com- 
munist rule, priority shifted from the modes of revo- 
lutionary socialization toward tactics of what might 
be called continuum resocialization. Either by neces- 
sity or conscious choice, the Communist leaderships 
of some East European states turned to “softer,” 
subtler methods designed to bring about the gradual 
and continuous alteration of values held by the 
public to make them conform to the values of the 
regime. This continuum phase of resocialization re- 
sembles traditional types of adult political socializa- 
tion in other types of societies, although it involves 
a higher degree of conscious control of the process 
by the leaders. 

In a certain sense, this phase of political social- 
ization actually results in a “depoliticization” of so- 
ciety—insofar as overt political activity (demonstra- 
tions, etc.) is minimized. Instead, public energies 
are increasingly rechanneled into those economic 
and social activities necessary to maintain and 
strengthen the socialist system. This shift of concern 
from the survival of Communist rule to the legitimiza- 
tion of Communist leadership occurred around 1954 
in Yugoslavia, 1965 in Hungary, and 1963 in Poland. 
It has placed greater burdens on the respective lead- 
erships, which, in order to “earn” their popularity, 
must now prepare their messages to the populace 
with greater sophistication and care than in the 
period of revolutionary resocialization, when rote 
declarations of allegiance could be forcibly elicited 
from the public. 

In examining the structures or agencies of politi- 
cal socialization in Communist Eastern Europe, one 
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discovers considerable similarities to, as well as pro: 
nounced differences from, those in Western states) 
In general, agencies of political socialization fall inte 
two broad categories, either primary and informal or 
secondary and formal.’ The primary, informal agen- 
cies undertake the inculcation of values through 
face-to-face contact, generally in unorganized activi- 
ties involving a direct relationship between the so- 
cializer and the socialized. Secondary, or formal 
agencies of socialization transfer values through 
more structured and purposive activities. 


Socialization Institutions 


In Communist societies, as elsewhere, the most 
important of the primary agencies of socialization 
are the family, the church, and informal peer groups. 
The socialization functions of these primary agencies 
closely correspond in Communist and non-Commu- 
nist societies, although differences do exist. The 
most striking difference, perhaps, is the fact that in 
Communist Eastern Europe, the primary agencies 
not only remain outside the control of the regime but 
also often teach values which run counter to those 
promoted by the regime. 

It is in comparing the role and functions of the 
secondary, formal agencies of political socialization, 
however, that one discovers the greatest differentia- 
tion between practices in Communist and non-Com- 
munist societies. In the former, secondary agencies 
such as the Communist party, the youth groups, the 
schools, the trade unions, the military, and various 
Specialized peer groups (e.g., women’s or sports 
organizations) undertake the inculcation of well-. 
defined political norms among their members 
through activities which are more structured and 
purposive than in non-Communist societies or, for 
that matter, in the case of primary agencies of so- 
cialization within Communist societies. 

Here, the Communist party in each of the East 
European states plays a pivotal and dual role. Not 
only does the party function as a secondary agent in 
socializing its own membership and conducting agi- 
tation and propaganda among the populace at large; 
it also acts as the formalizer and articulator of the 
values to be taught and as an overseer of the activi- 


See 


* For a categorization of agencies of political socialization, see 
Richard E. Dawson and Kenneth Prewitt, Political Socialization, Boston, | 
Little, Brown, 1969, p. 110. (Literature in this field is already so | 
extensive that comprehensive references would be impossible.) 


Albanian kindergarten children prepare a wall dis- 
play commemorating the April 1970 centenary of 
Lenin’s birth. 


—Photo by Eastfoto. 


ties of all other agencies of socialization.® Thus, 
party secretaries in every local cell oversee socializ- 
ing activities, provide feedback on dysfunctional 
aspects of the process, and, depending on the extent 
of political control achieved, may even attempt to 
influence the activities of the primary socializing 
agencies. 


Bringing Up Youth 
I OEEeE——___________ 
The political socialization of children in Eastern 
Europe is accomplished by both primary and sec- 
ondary structures. In the early years, the primary 
structures are of central importance, but as the child 
grows older the role of formal structures increases. 
The most important of the formal socializing agen- 
cies dealing with youth between the ages of 6 and 
18 is the school system. It is closely controlled by 
the party, which relies on it to transmit to youth the 
officially sanctioned values. Indeed, political social- 
ization is one of the central tasks of the school sys- 
tems of Eastern Europe.® In each of these Commu- 
nist states, control is exercised over the schools by 
a central ministry, which establishes compulsory 
curricula for all schools as well as providing uniform 
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5 On the role of the party as a structuring agent, see Frank S. 
Meyer, The Moulding of Communists: The Training of the Communist 
Cadre, New York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. 

6 This critical function of Communist school systems is highlighted 
in Wasy! Shimoniak, Communist Education, Chicago, Rand McNally, 
1970, and M. Szanawska, Swiatopoglad mlodziezy (The World-View 
of Youth), Warsaw, Osrodek Badan Opinii Publicznej, 1960. 
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textbooks and prescribing the pedagogical methods 
to be used.’ 

Four approaches to political socialization in the 
context of the schools merit attention. Two are indi- 
rect—the use of classroom bulletin boards and of 
value-loaded teaching and textbooks. Two are more 
direct—the teaching of topics in Marxism-Leninism 
and the socializing activities of various youth groups 
connected with the schools.® 

At one level, the bulletin boards which are pro- 
vided in each classroom of every school merely 
serve to communicate neutral information to stu- 
dents. However, the pictures and articles placed on 
such bulletin boards at the direction of the youth 
league or the teachers who act as advisors to the 
youth league contain value-loaded information de- 
signed to inculcate specific political values in the 
student body. Throughout Eastern Europe, the bulle- 
tin boards are clearly used by a few active students 
chosen by teachers or youth-group secretaries to 
influence the political attitudes of their classmates. 
The bulletin boards are ubiquitous, but the content 
and style vary from country to country, from school 
to school, and even from class to class.? The degree 
of “organization” of these bulletin boards or “wall 
newspapers” in the schools of Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia is rather low. By con- 
trast, usage is well organized in Romania and East 
Germany, although also on the decline. 

Like the message of the bulletin boards, the con- 
tent of every classroom subject from mathematics to 
foreign languages is value-loaded, designed to exert 
an indirect influence on the formation of political 
values in the students. For example, a mathematics 
problem will indicate that worker X in a socialist 
state earns Y amount of money by. working only a 
few hours, whereas worker Z in a capitalist coun- 
try, working three times as long, receives only one- 
third as much pay.?° Likewise, foreign-language 


7 For a particularly useful description of centralized educational 
controls in an East European state, see Peter John Georgeoff, The 
Social Education of Bulgarian Youth, Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1968. 

8 These major approaches to the socialization of youth were 
suggested in Erno Buti’s Public Education in the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, Budapest, Tankonyvkiado, 1968. 

9 Use of the bulletin boards by politically active students is 
described in Dr. Anna Verebely (Mrs. Ligeti), ““Research Among 
Upperclassmen Concerning the Inculcation of the Esthetics of 
Behavior,’ Budapesti nevelo (Budapest), No. 3, 1970, pp. 31-32. 

10 See lordan Makov, Aritmetika: za vtori klas na obshtoobraz- 
ovatelnite trudovo politeknicheski uchilishta (Arithmetics: [A Textbook] 
for Second-Grade Students of a General Polytechnical School), Sofia, 
Narodna Prosveta, 1964, pp. 35-36. 
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texts, even at the elementary level, contain exag- 
gerated examples of the exploitation of workers in 
capitalist countries.4 

All the Communist states of Eastern Europe prac- 
tice value-loaded teaching aimed at infusing students 
with a Marxist We/tanschauung. Particularly in the 
teaching of the humanities and social sciences, ob- 
jectivity is abandoned as the ministries of education 
try to incorporate in the curricula the current views 
of the ruling elite.12 Consequently, when a new party 
leadership emerges, it demands a new interpreta- 
tion of past events, and textbooks are withdrawn and 
rewritten to the new specifications. This practice has 
occurred in all East European states, most frequently 
in those which have experienced revolutionary up- 
heavals, and least frequently in East Germany and 
Yugoslavia, which have experienced a relative con- 
tinuity of political values. 

Direct instruction in political values is carried out 
either by means of specific courses in ideology or 
through the “form-master’s hour.” Courses on Marx- 
ism-Leninism exist in the high-school curricula of 
Hungary, East Germany, and Romania, and are 
usually taught at the senior level under a rubric such 
as “The Bases of Our Ideology” or simply “Marxism- 
Leninism.” 43 Such courses seek to teach students to 
discover and comprehend the working of abstract 
Marxist “laws” in the concrete information learned 
in other classes. Thus, a student’s knowledge of the 
fact that a few Roman families ruled the total popu- 
lation of the Roman Empire is conceptualized in such 
a course as a demonstration of Marx’s theory of class 
struggle. 

In addition to this type of instruction in Marxist 
theory and values, students also undergo direct po- 
litical socialization in the ‘“‘form-master’s hour’—a 
weekly session devoted to special topics and public 
events. In every East European state, occasions such 
as “Liberation Day” are utilized in these sessions to 
discuss the historical appropriateness and_ ideo- 
logical importance of the events commemorated—a 
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11 For clear examples of this type of value-loaded teaching, see 
My English Reader, Budapest, Tankonyvkiado, 1970—a textbook for 
the Hungarian high school system. Selections like “On Strike,” from 
Richard Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Valley (on pp. 171-73 of 
this reader) abound. 

12 Thus, we read on p. 114 of a Hungarian first-grade textbook— 
ABC olvasokonyv (ABC Reader), Budapest, Tankonyvkiado, 1970: 
“Today, the 4th of April, we celebrate our country’s liberation. We can 
be grateful for this to the heroic Soviet soldiers.” 

13 The revamped Hungarian high school curriculum uses the latest 
textbook on Marxism-Leninism—Vi/agnezetunk alapjai (The 
Foundations for Our Weltanschauung), Budapest, Tankonyvkiado, 1970. 


Table 1: Socialization Potential of 
East European Youth Leagues 


(in percent): 


High Medium Low 

East German WE 

Albanian? 68 

Bulgarian 67 

Polish 61 

Romanian 53 
Czechoslovak 27 
Hungarian 25 
Yugoslav es | 


aThe figures are weighted averages of three indicators: 1) the mem- 
bership of the given youth league as a percent of those in the eligible 
age group; 2) the number of youth league officials who serve in top 
party bodies (e.g., central committees and central auditing commis- 
sions) and hence provide a direct line from the party leadership to 
the leagues; and 3) the circulation of the youth league newspaper 
as a percentage of those in the age group eligible for membership. 
For a further discussion of these calculations, see the author’s 
Comparative Political Socialization: Eastern Europe, New York, Praeger 
(forthcoming). 

>’ The figure for Albania had to be an estimate because of the insuffi- 
ciency of available data. 


practice designed to increase the students’ accept- 
ance of the legitimacy of the Communist political 
system. 

A fourth instrumentality through which political 
socialization is carried out in the schools is the net- 
work of youth groups. These organizations, existing 
in each East European Communist state, and ranging 
from the Pioneers through the “young Communist 
leagues,” are under the direct supervision of the 
party but operate in and through the school sys- 
tems.™ Political activities are introduced gradually 
in these groups, and the subtlety and sophistication 
of the values stressed increase as the student pro- 
gresses from kindergarten on through the university 
level.*® Political socialization appears to be most 
successful among children in the age-range of 12 to 
15 years, when the desire for acceptance by one’s 
peers is strongest. 

While it is evident that the youth leagues of East- 
ern Europe are of differing utility as instruments of 
the political socialization programs of the respective 
Communist regimes, it is impossible to provide a 
a eee 


4 Bozhidar Bozhilov, in his Deseti kongress (10th Congress), Sofia, 
Partizdat, 1971, offers a clear statement of the intended role of youth 
leagues in the political socialization process. 

18 The gradations in political activities at different age-levels were 
discussed by Christina Geerdts and Heinz Schmidt in “Conference 
Concerning Socialist Upbringing,” Jugendhilfe (East Berlin), No. 3, 
1966, especially pp. 92-95. 
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precise determination of the actual “effectiveness” 
of any given youth league as a socializing tool of the 
ruling party. However, the accompanying Table 1 
provides an approximate ranking of the potential 
utility of the East European youth leagues as agen- 
cies of political socialization. Several points should 
be noted in reading this relative ranking of effective- 
ness. In the first place, the situation in Poland is in 
a state of flux as a result of the reorganization of the 
youth leagues which began in 1972 and culminated 
‘in the summer of 1973. It remains to be seen 
whether the new Polish Socialist Youth Federation 
can maintain even a middle level of effectiveness as 
a political socializer. Low rankings for the Hungarian 
and Yugoslav youth movements reflect the relative 
stability of the regimes and the consequently lesser 
need for the socializing work of youth groups. In the 
case of Czechoslovakia, the ineffectiveness of youth 
“organizations stems from quite an opposite cause— 
namely, the prevalence of general bitterness against 
the regime and the occupying Russian troops who 
buttress it. 


The Media and Political Communication 


While the most important agency of political so- 
-cialization of the adult-to-child type is the schools, 
Communist political systems rely heavily on the 
communications media—television, radio, newspa- 
pers, journals, books, films, theater, and demonstra- 
tive art—to instill political values at the adult-to- 
adult level. At the outset, the concern was to 
establish control of all the media of communication 
to prevent their use as agents of negative political 
socialization, /.e., as promoters of values opposed to 
the official value system. Once monopoly control was 
established over the media, they could be used by 
the governments as channels of positive political 
communication. 

It would be foolish, of course, to contend that 
there is a clear and positive correlation between the 
extent of control over the media by a regime and 
the content of the messages communicated, on the 
one hand, and the political behavior of the citizenry, 
on the other. The differing political cultures and 
distinctive national characteristics of the citizenries 
of Eastern Europe (both from country to country and 
within a given multinational country) militate 


16 The problem is discussed by Richard R. Fagen in Politics and 
Communication, Boston, Little, Brown, 1966, p. 43. 
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against such a view. The attitudes of a Bulgarian 
toward authority of any kind may differ markedly 
from those of a Pole, or a native of Bohemia may 
react differently than a Slovak to political messages 
emanating from a regime in Prague. The phenome- 
non of cognitive dissonance—/.e., the tendency of 
individual citizens to compartmentalize their atti- 
tudes concerning different types of behavior—also 
works counter to the regime’s efforts to evoke con- 
sistently correct political behavior by its messages.” 
Thus, a person who accepts socialist ownership of 
property may still accept bribes or go to church, un- 
able or unwilling to perceive any inconsistency in his 
actions. Despite these important qualifications, one 
must recognize that the centralized control exercised 
by the regimes over communications media of all 
types affords them an unusually great capacity for 
transmitting political messages. Whether sophisti- 
cated or inept, the messages transmitted exert an 
influence on political attitudes and behavior which 
is greater than that prevalent in democratic political 
systems. 

The range and intensity of controls exercised over 
the media in Eastern Europe vary from country to 
country, and there seems to be a direct correlation 
between the amount of control exercised over the en- 
tire polity and the intensity with which the govern- 
ment uses the media for political communication. 
The strictest controls are exercised in Albania, fol- 
lowed by East Germany, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, while considerably less control over 
these transmission belts of political socialization is 
evident in Poland, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 


Themes of Political Socialization 


Having briefly examined the agencies and media, 
i.e., the instruments whereby political values are 
transmitted to the population, let us turn now to the 
nature of the messages transmitted. While emphasis 
on creating the ideal Communist “new man” has 
tended to diminish somewhat as the Communist 
regimes of Eastern Europe have succeeded in plac- 
ing their political legitimacy on a firmer footing, they 
still continue to pursue the goal of creating dedi- 


17 Clearly, Eastern Europe is just as subject as other parts of the 
world to this social phenomenon. For a recent theoretical discussion 
of the theory of cognitive dissonance, see the entry, ‘‘Cognitive 
Theories in Social Psychology,’’ in Gardner Lindzey and Elliot Aronson, 
Eds., Handbook of Social Psychology, Reading, Mass., Addison-Wesley, 
1968, Vol. |, pp. 320-411. 
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Table 2. Key Political Socialization Themes 


(listed in order of importance) 


ALBANIA HUNGARY 
1. anti-imperialism ? 1. building of socialism 
2. building socialism 2. socialist morality 
3. socialist morality 3. anti-imperialism 
4. anti-individualism 4. socialist commonwealth 
5. patriotism 5. patriotism 
6. antinationalism 6. antinationalism 
7. anti-Stalinism 7. anti-individualism 
8. socialist commonwealth 8. anti-Stalinism 
BULGARIA POLAND 
1. building of socialism 1. building of socialism 
2. anti-imperialism 2. patriotism 
3. socialist commonwealth 3. anti-Stalinism 
4. anti-individualism 4. socialist morality 
5. socialist morality 5. anti-individualism 
6. patriotism 6. socialist commonwealth 
7. antinationalism 7. anti-imperialisin 
8. anti-Stalinism 8. antinationalism 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA ROMANIA 
1. antinationalism 1. patriotism 
2. socialist commonwealth 2. anti-Stalinism 
3. anti-imperialism 3. building of socialism 
4. anti-individualism 4. anti-individualism 
5. building of socialism 5. socialist morality 
6. socialist morality 6. anti-imperialism 
7. anti-Stalinism 7. socialist commonwealth 
8. patriotism 8. antinationalism 
EAST GERMANY YUGOSLAVIA 
1. building of socialism 1. antinationalism 
2. anti-imperialism 2. patriotism 
3. socialist commonwealth 3. building of socialism 
4. antinationalism 4. anti-Stalinism 
5. socialist morality 5. anti-individualism 
6. anti-individualism 6. socialist morality 
7. anti-Stalinism 7. socialist commonwealth 
8. patriotism 8. anti-imperialism 
EAST EUROPE AS A WHOLE? 
1. building of socialism 5. anti-individualism 
2. anti-imperialism 6. socialist commonwealth 
3. socialist morality 7. antinationalism 
4. patriotism 8. anti-Stalinism 


ain the case of Albania, this theme is coupled with anti- -revisionism, 
i.e., condemnation of the Soviet Union as imperialist. 
b Derived from the relative rankings for the eight countries. 


SOURCES: Newspapers sampled (by alphabetical order of country in- 
volved) were: Zeri i popullit (Tirana), Rabotnichesko delo (Sofia), Rude 
pravo (Prague), Neues Deutschland (E. Berlin), Nepszabadsag (Buda- 


pest), Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), Scinteia (Bucharest), and Borba (Bel- 


grade). 


cated citizens. There are differences from country to 
country, but certain values are stressed in the politi-. 
cal socialization messages of all. In order to separate 
out the themes emphasized by the respective re- 
gimes, the author analyzed the contents of 50 issues 
of the official newspaper of each ruling Communist 
party, the issues having been selected at random 
from those appearing between July 1, 1971, and 
January 1, 1972.18 

The messages contained both positive and nega- 
tive themes of political socialization, the former 
emphasizing attitudes supportive of officially pre- 
scribed values, and the latter stressing attitudes of | 
Opposition to “contrary” values. Among the positive 
themes were commitment to the building of social- | 
ism and socialist morality, patriotism, and love for, 
the socialist commonwealth, while negative themes | 
included anti-imperialism, antinationalism, anti- | 
individualism, and anti-Stalinism. Differing empha- | 


ses placed on one or another of these themes | 


reflect not only the differing international situations 


of individual countries but also significant changes — 
in the political life of a given state. Although it is 


difficult to be definitive in judgments concerning the — 


intensity of emphasis placed on the various themes 


\ 


in any given case, a tentative country-by-country — 
ranking of importance of socialization themes (based 


on frequency of mention) has been provided in Ta- | 


ble 2. 

As these data indicate, the building of socialism | 
is the theme most emphasized throughout Eastern 
Europe, 
process of political legitimization of the respective | 
regimes. Only in Czechoslovakia does this theme fall | 


below the median—a reflection of unusual problems | 


facing the post-Dubcek leadership. During the period 
surveyed, the prime concern of Czechoslovakia’s 
Communist leaders was to combat nationalism— 
both separatist forces within the country and anti- 
Russian sentiment. Also of relatively greater impor- 
tance to the Czechoslovak regime was the promotion 
of support for the socialist commonwealth of nations 
in order to eliminate the bitterness created by the 
August 1968 invasion by the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, 
East Germany, Hungary, and Poland. 

The “negative” theme of anti-imperialism emerged 
as the next most important theme of political social- 
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18 The author discussed the socialization messages of the East 
European Communist regimes in greater detail in ‘Political 
Socialization in Eastern Europe: A Comparative Framework,” Journa/ 
of Political and Military Sociology (De Kalb, Ill.), Fall 1973. 
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representing an essential element in the | 


ization in Eastern Europe as a whole. It was empha- 
sized in Albania, Bulgaria, East Germany, Czechio- 
slovakia, and Hungary, although. it fell below the 
median in Poland, Romania and Yugoslavia.?9 Po- 
land’s relative deemphasis of this theme reflects a 
number of factors: the grant of “most favored na- 
tion” trade status to Poland by the United States, 
the large number of Poles living in the West, the 
lack of a perceivable threat from the West, and per- 
haps concern on the part of the Polish leadership 
lest the population identify the Soviet Union itself 
as a threatening imperialist power. 

There seems to be a reasonable degree of con- 
sensus among the East European regimes concern- 

ing the importance of inculcating socialist morality 

‘in the population. The need for stressing this theme 
| is evident in the recurrent instances of petty corrup- 
tion and official scandal in these states. 

Patriotism is the next most important theme of 
political socialization, although significant differ- 
ences exist from country to country. Patriotism has 
been stressed by the Gierek regime to cut the ground 
| from under potential political opposition; in Romania 
the theme is utilized to help build a united domestic 
front against possible Soviet pressures; and in Yugo- 
, slavia it serves both as a defense against possible 

foreign pressures and as an antidote to a resurgence 
of Croatian separatism. At the opposite extreme, 
_appeals to patriotism are clearly politically inoppor- 
tune in contemporary Czechoslovakia. 
_ Anti-individualism seems to receive similar stress 
in all the states, although it is emphasized more in 
the conservative, conformist states than in those 
which show degrees of liberalization. This theme 
views man as a part of the social mechanism rather 
than as an isolated phenomenon, and it stresses the 
_ meshing of individual efforts toward approved social 
_goals rather than the defense of individual rights 
against encroachment by the system. 
| The theme of support for the “socialist common- 
| wealth”—.e., the community of Communist states 
| headed by the Soviet Union—understandably re- 
| ceives differing treatment in different East European 
states. It has been emphasized in Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, East Germany and Hungary. By contrast, 
the governments of Albania, Romania and Yugo- 


19 {n Albania, attacks on imperialism include blasts against 
revisionism (i.e., the USSR). See, for example, the pamphlet Le 
te shpretheje e fugishme stuhia e revolucionit (Let us Expand the 
Strength of the Revolution), Tirana, Shtepia Botomjese Naim Frasheri, 
1968—an essay which also appeared in Zeri i popullit (Tirana), 
May 17, 1968. 
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Slavia have played down this attitude in political 
socialization messages or have even encouraged 
negative views toward the Soviet-dominated system. 

No clear pattern of emphasis emerges in the case 
of antinationalist messages, although both Yugo- 
Slavia and Czechoslovakia place considerable im- 
portance on this theme. In the case of Yugoslavia, 
the thrust of such messages appears to be aimed at 
discouraging Croatian nationalism and separatism, 
while on the other hand devotion to the Yugoslav 


‘nation as a whole is naturally promoted. In the case 


of Czechoslovakia, the antinationalist theme has 
both an external and a domestic thrust: the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party stresses antinationalism, on 
the one hand, in the context of cultivating positive 
attitudes toward the USSR, and on the other hand, 
within the framework of discouraging Slovak sepa- 
ratism. The fact that this theme was accorded top 
priority in the period surveyed suggests the impor- 
tance of the problems facing the Husak regime on 
these fronts. 

The final theme emphasized in the party news- 
papers of Eastern Europe is that of anti-Stalinism or, 
more precisely, advocacy of a kind of leadership 
not based on a personality cult (with its claims of 
infallibility and implicit unaccountability). The em- 
phasis on the topic in Poland, Romania and Yugo- 
Slavia differs from that in the other Communist 
states. In the case of Romania and Yugoslavia, Sta- 
linism is associated with the USSR and its attempts 
to dominate these two countries. Paradoxically, both 
countries are ruled by strongly personalized leaders, 
yet both regimes attempt to legitimize their rule by 
opposing Stalinist practices in the Soviet Union. In 
Poland, Gierek has attempted to gain legitimacy by 
accusing his predecessor, Wladyslaw Gomulka, of 
letting a cult of personality develop around himself. 
However, the importance of this theme in Polish 
political socialization efforts may be expected to 
decline as Gierek consolidates his power. 


To What End? 


This brief discussion of the mechanisms and 
themes of political socialization in Eastern Europe 
indicates the great importance attached to the com- 
bined resocialization and socialization of the popu- 
lace in these Communist countries. When it comes 
to the question of the effectiveness of the East 
European regimes’ efforts in these areas, however, 
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we are confronted by a lack of adequate and reliable 
published data and generally limited opportunities 
to conduct research utilizing modern survey tech- 
niques. To be sure, conspicuous manifestations of 
failure—such as uprisings, defections to the West, 
and rumblings of political dissent—are readily ap- 
parent to everyone; on the other hand, successes 
are more difficult to ascertain and generally tend to 
go unnoticed by outside observers. 

The very fact that the various populaces generally 
accept the socialist system as such is an indication 
that the East European regimes’ political socializa- 
tion programs have achieved a substantial measure 
of success. While it may not be clear in the minds 
of the citizenry exactly what socialism is, what type 
of rule it stands for, or what role the individual is to 
play in it, there appears to be little support for a 
return to the political systems of the interwar era or 
for the substitution of democratic-capitalist systems 
of a West European type. Opinion surveys in Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia demon- 
strate this basic allegiance to the system of social- 
ism.2° Although these surveys were largely admin- 
istered by organs of the socialist states, the basic 
finding of support for the system is borne out by 
independent observations. 

Other officially prescribed values, too, appear to 
have been accepted and internalized by the popu- 
lation in various states. ‘Socialist patriotism,” where 
emphasized, has met with relatively easy accept- 
ance because it tends to reinforce preexisting values 
and to converge with traditional norms.2! The goal 
of “building socialism,” when interpreted to mean 
improvement of the material welfare of the popula- 
tion, is also likely to be accepted. Inculcation of 
anti-Stalinist values must fall on fertile ground where 
people obviously have suffered from the oppressive 
features of dictatorial, totalitarian rule. Anti-imperial- 


20 See, for example, Jarek Piekalkiewicz, Public Opinion Polling in 
Czechoslovakia, New York, Praeger, 1972; Dr. Jozsev Kovacsics, 
Kozvelemenykutatas a tanacsi igazgatasban (Public Opinion Polling in 
the Direction of the Councils), Szekesfehervar, 1970; publications 
of the Sociological Group of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences and 
by the Public Opinion Center of the Hungarian Radio and Television; 
publications of the Osrodek Badan Opinii Publicznej, including 
Spoleczenstwo Polskie w badaniach ankietowych (The Polish Society 
in Opinion Surveys), Warsaw, Polskiej Akademii Nauk, 1966; and 
public opinion surveys published by sociological institutes of the 
various academies and by law and sociology faculties of major 
universities in Yugoslavia. 

21 See Spo/ezenstwo Polskie ..., op. cit., pp. 43 ff.; and Nicolae 
Ceausescu, Raport /a ce/ de a/ /X-lea congres al Partidu/ui Communist 
Roman (Report to the Ninth Congress of the Romanian Communist 
Party), Bucharest, Editura Politica, 1965, pp. 5 ff. 


Some of 5,000 Yugoslav youths from all parts of the | 
country who voluntarily worked to construct a new 
railroad pass, river embankments and parks in New | 
Belgrade during the summer of 1968. 


—Photo by Tanjug via Eastfoto. 


ism also may have found some receptivity among 
uninformed masses in Albania, who have been re- | 
peatedly exhorted to fear the Soviet and American . 


bogeymen. 

Despite these successes, it is also true that many 
of the values which the leaders have tried to foster 
appear to have been rejected by the citizenry. 


Among those least accepted are socialist morality, 


anti-nationalism, and love of the socialist common- 
wealth. Socialist morality—requiring a nearly puri- 
tanical way of life characterized by honesty and the 
equalization of justice—seems to be the value least 


translated into behavior.2? In all East European 


States, petty larceny, theft of state property, bribery 
of various sorts, and official scandals involving gov- 
ernment ministers, party cadres and managers are 
rife. Though not necessarily a new phenomenon in 
Eastern Europe, petty corruption (from the payment 
of unofficial honoraria to state-employed medical 


22 Everpresent official scandals, many reported in the press, 
militate against successful inculcation of the theme of socialist 
morality. For example, Magyar nemzet (Budapest) of Feb. 16, 1972, 
described the prosecution of a prostitution ring of some 20 girls who, 
with their managers, worked almost exclusively for hard currency. 
In another case, the manager of the New Life Collective Farm gambled 
away the entire farm at cards; no mention was made of the lucky 
winners! (The author heard this on the radio and in a political satire 
theater during a 1971 visit to Budapest.) 
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personnel for preferential treatment to the offering 
of bribes to officials for a high place on the waiting 
list for housing) is now a common characteristic of 
\daily life in the East European states. 

The Communist regimes also have failed to stem 
‘divisive nationalist attitudes. Indeed, nationalism is 
rife in Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
and Hungary, and strong anti-Russian attitudes have 
also proved resistant to change. Unique efforts have 
been undertaken with regard to nationalism in Yugo- 
slavia and East Germany. In the first case, the re- 
gime faces the problem of creating nationalism—a 
‘Yugoslav nationalism. In the German Democratic 
Republic, anti-nationalism has come to mean oppo- 
sition to German unity and support of the East Ger- 
man regime. There are as yet no clear indications 
of the successes and failures of the two regimes in 
these areas. 

Coupled with the failure of political socialization 

to eradicate nationalism is the nearly universal re- 
jection of the concept of a socialist commonwealth 
tied together by bonds of ideological affinity and 
affection. Historic national rivalries and animosities 
‘have been compounded by such events as the for- 
“mation of an anti-Tito coalition in the early 1950's, 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 by troops of 
five Warsaw Pact countries, and the continuing pres- 
sure by Moscow to bring Romania into line. Hun- 
garian irredentism and policies of discrimination 
against the Magyar minority in Romania likewise do 
not contribute to positive .attitudes concerning any 
East European commonwealth of nations. Finally, 
popular opposition to a Soviet-dominated political 
system remains such that even if the party leader- 
Ships in the various countries were to strongly ad- 
-vocate and support such a system, they would have 
little success in convincing their populations of its 
desirability. 

The average citizen in Eastern Europe today pos- 
sesses a mixed value system. He rejects as false or 
based on untrue premises many of the values which 
the Communist elites attempt to inculcate in him. 
He also recognizes that ‘“‘successes” in the building 
Of socialism have failed to provide him with the 
benefits enjoyed by the citizens of most West Euro- 
pean states—a fact brought home by increasing 
tourist movement between East and West. At home, 
the populace recognizes the existence of a semi- 
Orwellian society where “all are equal, but some are 
more equal than others.” The “cadre kids” arrive at 
school in official cars, and leaders live in relatively 
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luxurious “government compounds” and are able to 
purchase luxury items or consumer goods in short 
supply at special stores. 

Such discrepancies between proclaimed values 
and the actual life-style of the political elites are 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to the programs of 
political socialization. Values are easily mouthed, 
but their internalization is a quite different matter. 
East Europeans recognize the need to repeat the 
slogans, but few believe in them. Continued changes 
in norms and deliberate official insistence upon pub- 
lic acceptance of values which are contradicted by 
reality have resulted in the prevalence of a higher 
degree of public cynicism than Eastern Europe has 
ever known before, a cynicism extending to all areas 
of political life.2? It not only stands in the way of the 
cultivation of a new, socialist value system but also 
allows the regime to rule without any real challenge 
from the citizenry. Gone are the illusions that it is 
possible to create a socialist system “with a human 
face,” as envisioned in Czechoslovakia during 1968, 
or a “democratic socialist” system, such as was 
sought in Hungary in 1956. What remains is a sys- 
tem of rule where the party makes the policies and 
the people accept the party’s rule-making authority 
—cynically, without enthusiasm, but also without 
any significant opposition. 

There is little, in fact, to suggest that the regimes 
of Eastern Europe will be able to accomplish a great 
deal more in terms of political socialization. A gen- 
eral acceptance of the legitimacy of the Communist 
governments has been achieved. Pursuit of the 
longer-range goal of transforming the very person- 
ality of socialist citizens seems to have become less 
promising the further the societies have moved away 
from the élan of the immediate postrevolutionary 
period. Instead, more basic and visceral issues— 
such as the desire for improved living conditions or 
the urge to assert national interests—have returned 
to the forefront to confound if not to force a reshap- 
ing of the messages of political socialization of the 
past decades. 


23 During 1972 the author began an extensive survey of cynicism 
in Hungary using a combination of Richard Christie’s ‘Quantification 
of Machiavelli’ (see his unpublished memorandum from the 
Department of Social Psychology, Columbia University, 1959, as 
printed in John P. Robinson, Jerrold G. Rush, and Kendra B. Head, 
Measures of Politica! Attitudes, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
Institute for Social Research, 1968, p. 480) and the ‘‘cynicism scales” 
developed by Angus Campbell et a/., in The Voter Decides, Evanston, 
Ill, Row, Peterson and Co., 1954. The results are now being tabulated. 
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The Soviet Film Audience: 
A Confidential View 


By Felice D. Gaer 


n recent years, there has been increasing aware- 

ness of the rebirth of the social sciences in the 

Soviet Union. Sociology and political science, in 
particular, have emerged from officially-imposed ob- 
scurity to a state of being quasi-tolerated and even 
encouraged by the authorities. But the balance be- 
tween approval and suppression of social science 
research and theory-building is still extremely tenu- 
ous. There has been an alternating pattern of relax- 
ation and tightening-up of controls over Soviet social 
science research, just as there has been such a pat- 
tern in general societal politics in the USSR. The net 
result, nonetheless, has been a gradual loosening of 
the boundaries of legitimate social-scientific inquiry 
and the incipient institutionalization of centers for 
both academic and governmental (party) research 
in the social sciences.’ 

The progress of such inquiry is reflected to some 
extent in numerous reports that have appeared in 
the Soviet press and in a variety of magazines, 
pamphlets and books. All such accounts are, of 
course, approved for open publication only after go- 
ing through the editorial and censorship apparatus. 
Outside analysts scrutinize this published data, often 
deciphering nuances in the reporting itself. They 
attempt to assess the “‘state of the art,” including its 
levels of sophistication and the degree of approval 
that sociology receives from the different organiza- 
tional constituencies of the research. Through anal- 
ysis of such sources, it has been possible to obtain a 
fair understanding of the nature and quality of the 


Ms. Gaer is a Junior Fellow of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University (New York). She is currently at 
work ona PAD dissertation about the impact of cyber- 
netics and computerization on Soviet politics. 


social science research establishment in the Soviet 
Union during the past decade. 

There are, however, additional publications, re- 
ports and data concerning the social sciences which 
are not available in “open” publications. Western 
observers have long been aware of such materials; 
their existence has been deduced, for example, from 
occasional references in the press to studies which 
are mentioned as if they were well known but which 


are never described in detail or quoted, and which | 


have not been seen by the Soviet public at large or 
by foreigners. 

Such references suggest the existence of a large 
store of publications in the Soviet Union which range 


in classification from “limited access,” through | 
“semisecret,” to “secret.” The Soviet authorities can | 


restrict access to publications by limiting either the 
number of copies printed (tirazh) or the number of 
persons who are allowed to read the items. Reader- 
ship can be curtailed, at a relatively low level of 
control, by restricting the geographical availability 


of publications (both domestically and abroad) or, | 
at a much higher control level, by specifying the peo- | 
ple who may see copies according to such criteria | 
as membership in particular committees or orga- | 


nizations, or rank. 


A good example of items in the “limited access” | 


range of classification is the ob/ast (provincial) news- 


1 The three major sociological institutions in the USSR are the 
Institute for Applied Social Research in the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, the Learned Council on Problems of Applied Social 
Research, and the Soviet Sociological Association. Sociological work 
is also carried on at other central academic institutions, at republic 
academies of science, and at major university centers. Within the 
CPSU, there are several specialized sociological sections in the 
Academy of Social Sciences of the party Central Committee. 

For more about the institutes, see Zev Katz, ‘Sociology in the 
Soviet Union,”” Problems of Communism, May-June 1971, pp. 22-40. 
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joapers, which are largely confined to local circula- 
tion and are not available to foreigners by subscrip- 
tion.2 Many books fall into this category in that they 
are released in severely limited quantities to the 
Soviet general public and are not available for ex- 
‘port.° 

] The “semisecret” category probably embraces 
most of the aforementioned reports that get occa- 
sional passing mention in the press but are never 
directly quoted in open publications. Access to such 
items is determined not simply by the availability 
of copies but by restricted distribution to specific 
professional or party groups. “Semisecret” publica- 
tions apparently range from reports circulated in 
‘limited numbers to constitutents of a particular re- 
serch institute or party committee to studies deal- 
ving with sensitive issues of broader interest, such as 
‘real production figures or attitudes of sensitive sec- 
‘tors of the population, distributed to a number of 
institutional units but on the basis of selected read- 
‘ership. It is somewhat difficult to establish a bound- 
ary between the “semisecret” and “secret” cate- 
-gories, but the latter assuredly include higher-level 
party reports concerning particularly sensitive in- 
‘ternal policies, internal security, and defense. 


Pr 3 
“Semisecrets’”’ about Cinema Audiences 


\\| 
| 
| 
| 


__ The present paper is occasioned by the author’s 
‘chance fortune in gaining access through private 
‘channels to a Soviet document which belongs in the 
“semisecret’ category—namely, a pamphlet by A. 
F. Krasilov entitled A Sociological Study of the Cin- 
ema (Sotsiologicheskoe issledovanie kinematografa), 
eared under the aegis of the Film Section of the 
Department of Culture, Central Committee of the 
CPSU. Produced in Moscow in 1966, the pamphlet 
is 48 pages long and carries an imprint noting a 
tirazh (edition) of 300 copies. Each copy of the doc- 
-ument (to judge by the one seen) is numbered, is 
labeled “for official use,” and carries the following 
affixed notice: 


| 2Great quantities of information, otherwise unavailable to Western 
analysts of Soviet affairs, can be derived from local papers of 
| this type. See Philip D. Stewart, Political Power in the Soviet Union: 
A Study of Decision-Making in Stalingrad (Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
| Merrill, 1968) for an example of the kinds of information that can 
| be gleaned from such papers. 
3 An example to which the writer has had access is a fascinating 
| and highly revealing sociological study, Chitatel i gazeta (The Reader 
| and the Press), published by the Institute for Applied Social 
Research, 1969, tirazh 980. 
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Respected comrade! For information, we are send- 
ing you material of a sociological study of the cin- 
ema, which is not intended for the open press. 


The text reveals that Krasilov’s study was spe- 
cially commissioned by the Film Section, the arm 
of the Department of Culture of the Central Com- 
mittee that bears the ultimate responsibility for film 
content in the Soviet Union. This organ-—to which 
the “formal” organization responsible for movie pro- 
duction, the State Committee on Cinematography, 
must defer—ascertains and passes censorial judg- 
ment on the ideological and general political accept- 
ability of all films produced in (and/or shown in) 
the USSR.* The pamphlet was apparently the final 
installment of a broader sociological study entitled 
Social Life and the Social Role of Film, commis- 
sioned under Central Committee sponsorship and 
published seriatim over several months of 1966; 
specifically, it is a summary of the findings of seven 
other reports in a multifaceted survey of Soviet film- 
goers’ habits and attitudes.’ The pamphlet deals 
frankly with the sensitive subject of the cinema 
audience in the Soviet Union, including certain 
topics which are rarely discussed in the open press 
—e.g., the motivations that prompt Soviet citizens 
to attend movies and the importance of “publicity” 
in their selection of films. It is noteworthy that the 
survey was commissioned at a time when sociological 
studies were only beginning to emerge from offi- 
cially-sanctioned obscurity and were not fully ac- 
cepted as legitimate. 

A point of particular interest is the absence of a 
censor’s stamp on Krasilov’s study. While there may 
be a certain ironic logic in the fact that a Central 
Committee department responsible, inter alia, for 
the censorship of film did not feel the need to censor 
itself, some other implications can also be drawn. 
The last published statute on Glavlit, the govern- 
ment organ responsible for censorship of printed 
material in the Soviet Union, stipulated in 1936 that 
every item put into print must bear the censor’s 


4For additional insights into film censorship, see Igor Yeltsov, 
“Censorship in the Soviet Cinema,” Studies on the Soviet Union 
(Munich), Vol. Il, No. 2, 1971, pp. 104-17. 

5 The seven reports are listed as follows: Societal Life and the 
Social Role of Film (200 pp.), Sociological Study of Sociopolitical 
Activity (50 pp.), Sociological Study of Productive Activity (37 pp.), 
Sociological Study of Daily Family Relations (37 pp.), Sociological 
Characteristics of the Culture of Cinema Viewers (24 pp.), 
Sociological Characteristics of Readers of Central Newspapers (37 pp.), 
and Sociological Characteristics of Viewers of the Film, | Am 
Twenty (12 pp.). 
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Table 1: Soviet Films Rated by First Preference 
(in percent) 
Total Factory Collective 
Film Titles Sample? Personnel Farmers Intelligentsia Students 
The Chairman (1965) 38 52 33 37 ed. 
The Living and the Dead (1964) 23 20 34 25 13 | 
Hamlet (1964) Zo V3 6 28 47 
What Should One Call You Now? 4 5 5 4 2 
| Walk Around Moscow (1963) 3 2 7 2 4 ' 
Hockey Team 2 4 Za 1 1 { 
| Am Twenty (1961-63) 2 2 4 uf 3 
Zaichik 1 0 3 6) 1 
Easy Life 1 1 il 0 0 | 
No Answer 3 il 5 2 2 


en 
TOTAL | 
@ Total sample included 3,571 persons, of which 1,058 were factory personnel (specifically, members of a factory collective in Sverdlovsk); 832 
were collective farmers (from the Kalinin ob/ast); 1,036 were members of the intelligentsia (including teachers, doctors, nurses and members| 
of the engineering-technical intelligentsia in Penza oblast); and 825 were students (from Leningrad State University). This breakdown of the 


, 


sample applies to all tables in the present article except Table 4, which refers exclusively to the total sample of 3,571, and Table 6, which 


applies to a portion of the sample in Table 5 (see footnote, Table 6). 


Percentage figures in all tables were cited in the Krasilov document; they have been recast in tabular form by the author. 


Sstamp—a letter followed by five digits—unless it 
was a document deemed “secret” or “top scret’’.® 
In the postwar years there has been evidence that 
certain elements charged with ideological evaluation 
have evaded the censorship requirement by classify- 
ing as “secret” an ever-increasing number of publi- 
cations of a sensitive nature. As a result, more and 
more people have gained access to ideologically 
sensitive writing and information. A former Soviet 
critic informs us, for example, that any person af- 
filiated with a House for Writers (akin to a profes- 
sional club) could obtain and familiarize himself with 
such works as George Orwell’s Animal Farm.’ 
While the outlines are vague, what seems to have 
emerged within various specialities is a middle-level 
corps of experts which has access to restricted ma- 
terials and which, to a large extent, has developed 
its own patterns and means of circulating and com- 
municating such privileged information. This com- 
munications network has no counterpart in open 
societies, where much of the type of materials in 
question would be available to the general public. It 
is also quite different from the tight security systems 
used to control the circulation of genuinely “secret” 


6 Glavlit’s full name is ‘The Main Board for the Protection of 
Military and State Secrets in the Press.’ For a further discussion of 
its functions, see Mark W. Hopkins, Mass Media in the Soviet Union, 
New York, Pegasus, 1970. 

7 Arkady Belinkov, ‘‘Evading the Censor,’ Studies on the Soviet 
Union, Vol. Il, No. 2, 1971, p. 127. 


or “top secret” materials in any country, regardless. 
of the form of government. To reach for an analogy,’ 
the functioning of this network can perhaps best be 
compared to the role and conduct of confidential’ 
market research studies by large Western corpora- 
tions (more on this later). 

As the foregoing suggests, the content of Socio-' 
logical Study of the Cinema permits consideration of 
two distinct kinds of information: (1) data about the! 
Soviet film audience itself; and (2) information about) 
Soviet sociological studies, their levels of sophistica- 
tion, and their use in the communications network. | 
The first several sections of this paper will deal with! 
findings in the first category. 

Krasilov’s report summarizes, tabulates and—| 
within certain, perhaps deliberate, limits—analyzes) 
the results of a study of 3,571 Soviet filmgoers in. 
several occupational categories and from several) 
different locations in the largest of the Soviet Union's, 
republics, the RSFSR. The sample included 1,058) 
members of a factory collective in Sverdlovsk; 832) 


collective farmers from the Kalinin ob/ast; 1,036 
teachers, doctors, nurses, and members of the engi-| 
neering-technical intelligentsia in Penza oblast;*| 


| 
8 This.group of 1,036 persons is characterized and analyzed 

collectively by Krasilov as the “intelligentsia.” The term is used, 

in accordance with Soviet-Marxist sociological practice, to distinguish 

white-collar or professional labor from manual labor; it is not 

restricted, in this context, to the traditional intelligentsia composed 

of intellectuals. 
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ind 825 students from Leningrad State University. 
‘ross-comparisions were made in terms not only of 
\ocial/occupational groups but of age, sex, and a 
sreat number of values, preferences, and character 
raits of those in the sample. The principal source of 
information for the study was a 77-point question- 
jaire put to the participants; while the original 
jueries were not reproduced in the summary report, 
‘he nature of the survey emerges in the text and in the 
‘abulation of responses. (Krasilov notes in his intro- 
duction that the broader study which his report sum- 
marizes was based additionally on research gathered 
trom “individual observations, individual interviews, 
‘he collection of statistical data, and . . . accounts 
of party, trade union, Komsomol, and administrative 
sconomic organs.”) 


[a 
Test-Group Views of Soviet Films 
| J 
In one of the main sections of the questionnaire, 
the respondents were asked to express their prefer- 
ence for one of a list of contemporary Soviet films. 
The results are shown in Table 1. Among the most 
interesting information to emerge is the data on The 
Chairman, a film which portrays the hardships of 
life in a collective farm village in the period after 
World War ll. The main character is the ko/khoz 
chairman, Trubnikov, a complex man who—under 


STEREOS SES TSS SI IS TPE Ha I TEE AE SISA SIE I 
SSS 


pressure from higher officialdom— is relentless in 
extracting labor from the collective farm members 
but who also understands and suffers over their prob- 
lems. The stark conditions depicted in the film (in- 
cluding, é.g., a scene in which women must pull a 
plow because there are not enough horses) evoked 
great controversy in the Soviet press. In fact, there 
were even rumors that the film had personally dis- 
pleased Khrushchev and was thus held up for release 
until after his ouster.’ Against this background, it is 
highly interesting to note that the collective farmers 
queried in the film survey were several percentage 
points below the average of the total sample in their 
preference rating of The Chairman and were dra- 
matically less enthusiastic about the film than the 
group of factory personnel interviewed. It is intri- 
guing to ponder whether the lower preference rate 
among the collective farmers reflected any feeling 
that it was overdrawn or not “true-to-life,” or—on 
the contrary—that it was too close to reality to be an 
enjoyable cinema experience. 

As the table shows, the collective farmers’ first 
choice of films was The Living and the Dead, for which 


2See Gayle Durham Hollander, Soviet-Political Indoctrination: 
Developments in Mass Media and Propaganda since Stalin, 
New York, Praeger, 1972, pp. 137-38. See also RT (an illustrated 
weekly of the USSR Council of Ministers’ Committee on Radio and 
Television Broadcasting), Oct. 24-30, 1966, p. 2, tr. in Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press (Columbus, Ohio), Vol. 18, No. 13, pp. 8-9. 


_ Dying division commander Zaichikov tells the wounded Serpilin, “Save the division banner!” in this scene 
depicting the tumultuous early days of World War Il trom the Soviet film, The Living and the Dead. 


—From a Mosfilm English-language handout. 
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Ophelia’s funeral from the Lenfilm version of Hamlet. 


they expressed much greater preference than did 
any other group in the sample. This movie is an epic 
film about World War II, depicting in detail the course 
of the struggle at the front. One of its central char- 
acters is a Soviet military officer, by name Serpilin, 
who was caught in the Stalinist purges in 1937, 
released from a prison camp when World War II 
began, and went on to become an important general 
during the Soviet drive toward victory. According to 
report, there was again some controversy over 
whether the film should be released, notably because 
of a scene about prison-camp life and also because 
of a realistic portrayal of the chaotic situation at the 
front when the Red Army was forced to retreat early 
in the war. The fact that the novel on which the 
screenplay was based was written by the influential 
writer Konstantin Simonov is said to have been a 
factor offsetting such criticism.” 

In terms of preferences of the total sample, The 
Living and the Dead tied for second place with a 
Soviet version of Hamlet directed by Grigori Kozin- 
Stev. This tie resulted, however, from the overwhelm- 
ing vote given Hamlet by the students who were in- 
terviewed. Since the screenplay of Hamlet clearly 
implied some parallels with Soviet reality, it is inter- 


————————— 


10 The information in this paragraph was provided by Yuri Brokhin, 
a former Soviet scriptwriter now residing in the United States. 
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—Novosti via Sovfoto. | 


esting to speculate on whether the vote reveals a 
greater sense of social awareness and sensitivity 
among students than among other groups to the 
themes of hypocrisy and political intrigue nighligntea) 
in the play. 

Krasilov makes no attempt at evaluations of this 
sort, and in fact has very little to say about the dis- 
tribution of preferences throughout the study. What. 
he does, instead, is to analyze the social characteris-| 
tics of the groups of viewers who preferred one film 
or another on the basis of other queries put to them. 
or other information obtained about them. Although. 
there is some overlap in characteristics, the cluster | 
of traits which describes each group of viewers also. 
points out differences among them. What makes 
these group profiles interesting is the extent to which 
they conform—or fail to conform—to the traits and 
attributes propagandized by the Soviet leadership in 
its ceaseless effort to create model Soviet citizens. | 
As the reader will see, the language used to describe 
some of the characteristics Suggests the possibility 
that Krasilov—in synthesizing the results of the. 
seven preceding reports in the study—has para- 
phrased the original wording of the questions put to. 
respondents. There is, of course, no way to be sure | 
in the absence of the original questionnaire. | 

To turn to the first example, the viewers who) 
named The Chairman as their first preference were | 


said to have scored above the average of the total 
sample for the following features: “consider things 
rom a societal point of view”; “prefer creative labor” 
ver other kinds of work; ‘‘come forward with criti- 
icism”; “do not violate labor discipline”; “select films 
‘for viewing] according to reviews in the press”; “pre- 
er ‘everyday working conditions’ as a theme in 
ims”; go to the movies “‘to find out new things” and 
to experience sharp plots.” While the alternatives to 
these responses are not specified, making value 
judgments difficult in some cases, it seems clear 
that these are generally traits that would be deemed 
“positive” and desirable from the regime’s point of 
view. (The social implications of some of the re- 
‘sponses will become clearer as the reader sees some 
lof the other responses given by viewer groups.) 

| Avery similar profile emerged for the viewers who 
selected The Living and the Dead as their first choice 
of films. The set of features in which they were said 
‘to have scored above average was the same with two 
exceptions: the reference to “prefer labor’ disap- 
peared; the response, “prefer creative movie themes 
about World War II” supplanted the response, ‘‘prefer 
‘everyday working conditions’ as a theme in films.” 
In the group that chose Hamlet as the preferred 
film, a somewhat different set of traits and attitudes 
emerged. The high percentage of students in this 
group has already been noted; Krasilov’s compila- 
‘tions also show that larger-than-average numbers of 
young people in general and women rated the film 
first. In the range of scores above the average of the 
‘total sample, these people again “prefer creative 
labor” and choose films according to “reviews in the 
press.” But in contrast to the previous groups dis- 
cussed, they “prefer the theme of love and family 
‘in films,” and “go to the movies for the sake of the 
‘performance of the actors.” They are also said to 
have scored above the average in two traits that 
appear to have negative connotations: they “do not 
work to the full measure of their capabilities”; and 
they “are not ready for military service (according 
to self-evaluation).” 


—r 
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AS TABLE 1 SHOWS, there is a sharp drop in the 
popularity of the remaining films offered in the 
preference rating. The film in fourth place, What 
Should One Call You Now?, is a detective story rated 
first choice by 4 percent of the total sample— 
viewers whose characteristics generally parallel the 
positive traits of the groups who selected the two 
most popular movies. However, the data on the next 
three films on the list—/ Wa/k Around Moscow, 


Hockey Team, and | Am Twenty—register a rather 
dramatic change in viewer profiles, a matter that 
seems to be of concern to Krasilov and his colleagues 
(particularly in the case of the last-named film). 
Viewer characteristics were not evaluated with re- 
spect to the last two films listed in the table, pre- 
sumably because of their low ratings. 

| Walk Around Moscow presents a series of light- 
hearted adventures of a Soviet youth and his com- 
panions as they roam the streets of the capital city. 
At the time of its release, its scriptwriter, Gennadi 
Shpalikov, was already in the public eye as author of 
the controversial / Am Twenty. His later film in itself 
caused no great stir, though it did come in for some 
criticism for its lack of any serious dramatic conflict 
—a complaint based more on esthetic and artistic 
than on ideological grounds. According to Krasilov, 
the viewers who named this film as their first pref- 
erence scored above the average of the total sample 
with respect to the following traits and attitudes: 
‘‘no ideals in life,” “not satisfied with their salary,” 
and “not occupied with political studies”; they still 
“orefer ‘everyday working life’ as a theme in films” 
but “go to the movies for simple relaxation.” Con- 
versely, they scored below average with respect to 
their rating of “creative labor” and their willingness 
to “come forth with criticism.” 

The next film, Hockey Team, is a fictional sports 
story that got the vote of 2 percent of the total 
sample, predominantly males .The group profile, to 
the extent it is discussed, seems to be somewhat 
different but not less negative than the one just 
described. The viewers scored above average for 
“not satisfied with their salary,” “do not work up to 
the full measure of their abilities,” and ‘are unhappy 
in life.” Like the viewers of / Wa/k Around Moscow, 
they “go to the movies for simple relaxation,” but 
they differ in scoring below average for “prefer 
‘everyday working life’ as a theme in films.” 

A much more detailed study was made of the 
attitudes and characteristics of the viewers who 
listed / Am Twenty as their first preference, although 
they also amounted to only 2 percent of the total 
sample. In this film, scriptwriter Shpalikov dealt with 
the concerns of Soviet youth and in particular with 
the sensitive theme of the ‘“‘conflict of generations,” 
including the problems involved in the transmission 
of revolutionary ideals from one generation to the 
next. The film was originally released under the title 
Ilyich Square in 1961, but it caused such a furor 
that it was withdrawn, revised, and reissued as / Am 
Twenty in 1963. According to report, this was an- 
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The adventures of the Soviet youths depicted in the 
lighthearted | Walk Around Moscow take them to the 
subway. 


—From Soviet Film (Moscow), July 1964, insert. 


other movie to which Khrushchev personally raised 
objections, particularly with respect to a scene in 
which a Soviet youth “converses” with the Spirit of 
his father, a dead war hero; in the course of the ex- 
change, the son remarks that the father had known 
what he was living and fighting for but questions the 
purpose and goals of his own life. This frank allusion 
to ideological doubt and wavering among youth is 
considerably downplayed in the revised version.” 
Krasilov devotes a good deal of space to the people 
who singled out / Am Twenty as their favorite Soviet 
film, providing more data than in the case of other 
viewer groups. It is interesting to note that the group 
contained a higher-than-average percentage of 16-25 
year-olds, of single people, of men, and of Spouses 
“not satisfied with their families (marriages).” Many 
of the characteristics attributed to the group have 
negative implications. Thus, viewers scored above av- 
erage for: “not interested in political Studies,” “non- 
party,” “do not attend [party or institutional] meet- 
ings,” “consider criticisms of shortcomings to be in 
vain,” “do not have ideals or life plans,” “make use 
of foreign radio as a source of information,” “do not 
interfere in cases of hooliganism” or in the “plunder 
of societal property,” are “not satisfied with salary 
received,” “do not work to the full measure of their 
abilities,” “are not innovators (ratsionalizatory) ,” 
“have [been cited for] violations of labor discipline.” 
In the case of attributes that are less clearly negative 
(except by comparison to other responses) the view- 
ers scored above average in the choices, “go to 
movies for relaxation” or “to learn new things,” 


11 See footnote 10. 
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prefer movies to television because they want “é 
change from domestic surroundings” or want “to be 
among the public,” “do not engage in sports or 
physical exercise,” “prefer to spend leisure time 
among friends,” select movies “by chance” or “ac: 
cording to the advice of friends,” “prefer screenplays: 
taken from foreign literature,” “discuss movies only 
with their friends.” t 

It would appear from this assessment that the re- 
spondents were unusually frank in expressing their 
opinions and preferences to the surveyors. Certainly, 
a number of characteristics of the group seem to be 
directly opposed to the values and attributes which 
the regime has sought to instill in the Soviet Ppopu-| 
lace, to some extent even suggesting images of a 
counterculture. There seems little doubt that the 
more detailed attention paid this group reflects offi- 
cial interest and concern over such attitudes. As will 
be seen, a similar profile is found—and also described | 
at some length—among persons who liked the Soviet. 
version of the British film, Room at the Top. 


Analysis of Foreign Film Fare | 
el 

A separate poll was taken to determine the re-. 
spondents’ first preference among a selection of - 
nine foreign films that had recently been circulated 
in the Soviet Union. The results are shown in Table» 


Sergei communicates with the spirit of his dead | 


father in a poignant scene from the Soviet film | 
| Am Twenty. 


—Phofo from Yu. M. Khaniutin et al., Eds., Voprosy kino iskusstva 
(Questions of Film Art, 1972), Moscow, Nauka, 1972, p. 53. 


| Table 2: Foreign Films Rated by First Preference 
(in percent) 


Total 
‘ilm Titles? Sample 
‘udgment at Nuremberg 28 
divorce Italian Style Zh 
Jark Sunglasses 13 
fagnificent Seven 9 


douse on Green Street 7, 
etter From an Unknown Woman 5 
devil + 10 Commandments 3 
3 
2 
9 


dow To Be Loved 
tarry On, Nurse 
Yo Answer 


“OTAL 


“Room at the Top” is not included in this part of the survey. 


2, (The list did not include Room at the Top, which 
was the subject of a separate set of questions.) 

Since Krasilov’s discussion of the selections is 

yery limited, not much can be elaborated here. He 
joes mention the need to take into account what he 
ralls certain “peculiarities” in Soviet citizens’ per- 
ceptions of foreign films. He notes, for example, 
‘hat the American movie, Judgment at Nuremberg, 
Was an “antiwar film” and was therefore “most con- 
sonant with the feelings and thoughts of the Lenin- 
grad viewers (i.e., the students),” implying that the 
nigh preference vote this film got from the student 
group (46 percent, as compared to 28 percent of 
the total sample) was influenced by their sentiments 
as residents of a city that endured particular suffer- 
ing during World War Il. 
) Krasilov’s somewhat curious remarks on Divorce 
Italian Style, which wound up second in the prefer- 
ance rating, touch on Soviet censorship of foreign 
films before their circulation in the USSR. He calls 
the original film “clearly anticlerical” but adds that 
“it is exactly this side that is played down in its show- 
ing on our screen.” “Therefore”, he adds (in a 
causal connection that is not very clear), “it enjoys 
the greatest popularity among youths who are inter- 
ested in the themes, love and family” (p. 19). 

In the correlation of viewer characteristics with 
film preferences, the respondents who named Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg as their first choice (28 percent 
of the total sample) emerged with a relatively posi- 
tive profile. They scored above average for the fea- 
tures, “prefer creative labor,” “view things from a 
societal point of view,” “come forward with criti- 
cism,” and “go to the movies to learn something 


Factory Collective 
Personnel Farmers Intelligentsia Students 
22 17 ot 46 
25 14 Zak 23 
14 22 Tet 4 
Ws 6 6 7 
7 12 I ie 
5 S 10 2 
it 2 2 8 
2 4 1 6 
Z 5 2 il 
7 Py 9 2 


new.” (The other characteristics listed for them are 
“choose film according to the press,” and prefer the 
themes of “World War Il” and “everyday working 
conditions.”) In the case of the next six foreign films 
listed in the table, the viewer profiles tended rather 
dramatically to reflect less desirable traits. For ex- 
ample, the viewers who gave first preference to 
Divorce Italian Style (21 percent) scored above the 
average of the total sample for the features, “do not 
work up to the full measure of their capabilities,” 
“do not act against hooliganism,” “do not attend 
meetings,” “are not ready for military service,” and 
go to the movies for “simple relaxation” or “to 
experience sharp plots.” (With respect to other fac- 
tors, they topped the average in choosing films “ac- 
cording to publicity” and preferring oe themes of 
‘love and family.”) 

In a separate question, respondents were asked 
to describe their reaction to Room at the Top, a film 
notable for its biting portrayal of British class dis- 
tinctions (the plot centers around a young man from 
a working-class background who opportunistically 
works his way up to the top layers of British society). 
The responses are listed in Table 3. Two of the most 
interesting factors to note here are the different ex- 
posures of the four social groups to the film and the 
fact that some three-fourths of those who actually 
saw the film liked it. In his discussion of the re- 
sponses, Krasilov remarks specifically that those who 
liked Room at the Top expressed “‘positive features” 
to a lesser degree and “negative features” to a 
higher degree than those who did not like the movie. 
Since the great majority of those who saw and liked 
the film were students and members of the pro- 
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Table 3: Reaction to Room at the Top 


(in percent) 


Total Factory Collective 
Sample Personnel Farmers Intelligentsia Students 

Liked the film 22 9 6 28 44 
Didn’t like entirely 3 2 1 4 6 
Liked little 2 1 2 2 2 
Didn't like the film 2 Hf 1 3 2 
Did not see the film i 

Or no answer TAR 87 90 63 46 | 
TOTAL Gu Se mm A 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 


fessional and technical intelligentsia, it would follow 
that these groups probably inciuded more persons 
with “negative features” than the other groups. This 
is a very interesting implication, but Krasilov makes 
no attempt to elaborate on the meaning of the vote 
in terms of social/ occupational categories. He simply 
appends some findings to the effect that among those 
who liked the film there were two times more non- 
party respondents, two times fewer “militant athe- 
ists,” 1.5 times fewer persons who favor films based 
on Soviet literature, and ‘‘several fewer viewers” who 
were “happy in life” than among those who did not 
like the film. 

Another intriguing statistic offered at this juncture 
is the fact that among those who liked the film there 
were 1.5 times as many individuals who “positively 
evaluate the poetry of Yevtushenko” as there were 
among those who disliked the film. This constitutes 
the only mention in the entire report of such a vari- 
able, except for a curiosity in the graph section ap- 
pended to the study. Apparently a graph intended for 
publication was omitted from the final printing; a 
legend appears but without the graph, leaving a 
large blank space among the other graphs. The 
legend indicates that the missing graph was to have 


Table 4: Motives for Moviegoing 


(percent of total sample) 


Simple relaxation 62 
To find out something new 29 
To experience a sharp plot 12 
Performance of the actors 9 
For the sake of the music 5 
Nowhere better to spend one’s leisure 4 
Skill of the shooting of the film 3 
No answer 6 


TOTAL 100 
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analyzed respondents according to whether they eval- 
uated Yevtushenko’s poetry positively or negatively.. 
While it is fruitless to speculate on the nature of the 
missing information and on the reasons for its. 
removal, there is at least room for the supposition. 
that at the time the survey was taken in 1966, 
Yevtushenko was viewed as more of a controversial | 
and less of an “establishment” poet than he is today. 


Themes, Forms and Motives 


In addition to the polls on Soviet and foreign films, 
the survey report indicates exploration along a num-_ 
ber of avenues to obtain information about Soviet | 
filmgoers. While space limits on the present article— | 


i" 


er ee 


as well as spotty data in the original document— 
prohibit a comprehensive treatment of all of the ( 
compilations and correlations hinted at in the sum-. 
mary report, some highlights have been singled out. 
for discussion in this section. 

As has been suggested by a number of the clusters 
of answers already cited, respondents were asked to . 
indicate their preferences among cinema themes. 
In terms of the total sample, the theme “love and. 
family” was preferred by 26 percent, “World War 
II" by 20 percent, “life of youth” by 14 percent, and 
“everyday working conditions” by 14 percent, | 
amounting to 74 percent of the respondents. The. 
remainder of the vote was split up between “histori-. 
cal revolutionary topics,” “science,” “sports,” “life in. 
capitalist countries,” and “life in socialist countries” 
(with 4 percent giving “no answer”). With respect 
to the latter categories, it is interesting that while | 
“life in capitalist countries” got the vote of only 4| 
percent of the total sample, 13 percent of the stu-. 
dents indicated this as their first preference among | 
themes (compared to 1 percent each for the factory. | 
| 
| 


Table 5: Preference between Movies and Television 


(in percent) 


group and the collective farmers, and 2 percent for 
the intelligentsia); by contrast, “life in socialist 
countries” was the low scorer on the list as the 
preferred theme of only 1 percent of the total sam- 
ple (the same percentage applied to all groups except 


the intelligentsia, whose score was zero). 


In a separate query that seemed to relate thematic 


preferences to artistic forms, the participants ex- 
_ pressed first choices among movie versions or direct 
filming of the following categories (again, in terms 
of percent of the total sample): “works of Soviet 
literature,” 38; “Russian classical literature,” 19; 
“dramatic theatrical performances,” 12; “works of 


foreign contemporary literature,” 9; “works of for- 
eign classical literature,” 5; “operetta perform- 


| ances,” 4; “ballet,” 4; “no answer,’”’ 4. Among the 
_four basic groups in the sample, three gave first 


preference to “works of Soviet literature’”—the fac- 
tory collective, by 46 percent; the kolkhozniks, by 
41 percent; and the intelligentsia, by 40 percent. 
However, the student group gave this category only 
21 percent, rating it as second choice behind “works 
of foreign contemporary literature.” 


Total Factory Collective 
Sample Personnel Farmers Intelligentsia Students 
_ Own television set: *: 
Prefer films 54 58 28 63 63 
Prefer television 18 18 of 13 4 
Do not own television set 
or no answer 28 24 35 24 Sie! 
| III ates) | fede rel eee ore eh ey gl A oe es) ee 
~ TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 


A survey was also made of attendance at movies. 
Among other results, it was reported that the student 
group went to films most frequently, while one-third 
of the collective farmers, one-fifth of the factory 
sample, and one-third of the intelligentsia did not 
go to the movies regularly or never saw films at all. 
The most interesting information on attendance con- 
cerned the motivations that prompted people in the 
sample to go to the movies (there has been relative- 
ly little published material on this subject with 
respect to Soviet film audiences as compared to 
radio and television audiences”). The reasons regis- 
tered by participants produced the order of ratings 
shown in Table 4. 

One section of Krasilov’s study explored viewers’ 
preferences with respect to movies vs. television. 
As Table 5 shows, more than half the respondents 
(54 percent) indicated that although they owned 


a 


12 For the most recent discussion of audience research in the 
Soviet Union, especially in the media of radio and television, 
see G. Hollander, op. cit. Cinema audience research is also surveyed 
and compared by the author with TV audience research (see especially 
p. 140). 


Table 6: Primary Reason for Preference of Films over TV 


(in percent) 


Sample 

Group? 
' Completeness of the artistic effect path 
. Novelty of films ee 
Higher technique of showing films 20 
Change from domestic surroundings 5 
_ Desire to be among the public 4 
No answer Ze 


Factory Collective 
Personnel Farmers Intelligentsia Students 

26 9 36 34 
24 27 21 16 
27 is 18 Zu 

2) 9 3 S 

=] 9 1 S 
als: hl 21 23 


Suepetemrt) i ts a ee ee 


TOTAL 100 


100 100 100 100 


ain this table, the sample comprises respondents who said they owned a television set but preferred the cinema, amounting to 54 percent 


of the total sample. See Table 5. 
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their own television sets, they preferred movies to 
television. Another 18 percent had their own sets 
and preferred television; 25 percent did not own a 
set; 3 percent did not answer. Thus, among all those 
in the sample who had TV sets, movies were favored 
over television by a ratio of 3 to 1. Broken down by 
social/ occupational categories, three groups showed 
a ratio in favor of movies: factory personnel, 3:1; 
intelligentsia, 5:1; and students, 16:1. Kolkhozniks, 
on the other hand, preferred television by a 5:4 ratio. 

Those who indicated that they preferred movies 
to television gave the reasons listed in Table 6. 
Probably the most notable statistic in the table is 
the figure showing that the “completeness of the 
artistic effect” of films influenced the prefer- 
ences of collective farmers much less than it did 
those of other groups. Apparently those farmers 
who preferred films over TV regarded them as a 
change of pace from the daily routine rather than 
as an artistic experience. 


“Guidance” in Cinema Selection 


One of the main areas of Krasilov’s investigation 
concerns the influences that affect Soviet citizens 
in the choice of films they wish to see. The responses 
of the survey participants to the question, “By what 
are you guided most of all when choosing a film for 
viewing?,” are indicated in Table 7. Presumably, the 
first category, “information in the press,” refers to 
critical reviews and commentaries on films, while the 
third category, “publicity,” refers to advertisements 
of current or upcoming films, including printed movie 
schedules, posters and billboards. It seems fair to 
Suppose that in a state which seeks to control the 
processes of indoctrination and socialization, these 
two categories, which are generally subject to offi- 


cial sanction, comprise the means of information | 


i! 


which the authorities would prefer the populace to | 
use in picking out films to see. Conversely, the popu- | 


lar selection of movies on the basis of the “advice | 
of friends” or the “advice of families’—the second 


and fourth categories in the table—could be pre- | 


sumed to be much less desirable in the eyes of the | 
regime from the standpoint of the socialization proc- | 
ess (although it should be added that the family is | 
relied on to a considerable extent as an agent of | 
socialization in the USSR). The selection of films | 
“by chance” probably represents the most unsatis- | 
factory method from an ideological point of view, ' 
since it implies a random choice subject to no social } 


influence at all. 


While most of Krasilov’s analysis relates to the | 
first three types of influence listed in the table, two 


interesting statistics in the remaining categories 


might be mentioned. First, note that 21 percent of | 
the kolkhozniks indicated a reliance on the advice | 
of their families in choosing films—a striking margin | 
over other groups, even when one takes into account | 
the relative strength of family ties in the countryside | 
and the possibility that the rural segment of the 
population gets a smaller exposure than the rest of | 


the populace to press coverage and publicity about | 


the cinema. The second statistic of note is the high 
percentage of students (19), compared to other 


groups, who indicated a disposition to choose films | 


“by chance.” 


In a surprisingly lengthy (six-page) segment of the 
report, Krasilov correlates preferences among the | 
three major sources of information for selecting | 


films—reports in the press, advice of friends, and | 
publicity—with various cross-cuts of the sample | 


(grouped, e.g., by film preferences, frequency of 


movie attendance, favorite genre of film, favorite | 
newspaper, as well as by various characteristics re- 


Table 7: Main Influence on Choice of Movie Fare 


(in percent) 


Total Factory Collective 

Sample Personnel Farmers Intelligentsia Students 
Information in the press rea | 26 Ze 33 26 
Advice of friends 25 a 20 29 26 
Publicity 25 32 18 23 23 
Advice of family 9 11 21 4 1 
Chance 9 5 10 8 19 
No answer 5 S 9 Ss 5 
a 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 | 
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lated to values and life style). The results are ex- 
pressed in terms of relative choice rather than hard 
percentages. One of the interesting contrasts to 
emerge in this section concerns the viewers’ rating 
of influences with respect to their choice of 
foreign as compared to domestic films. When sub- 
divided according to their preferences among for- 


press had the least influence (of the three main 
sources of information) on their selection of films 
for viewing. But when subdivided according to their 
preferences among domestic films, only two out of 
nine groups gave the press the same relatively low 
rating. This at least raises the possibility that Soviet 
viewers have less confidence in the reliability of press 
Critiques and commentaries on foreign films than 
in those on domestic films. 

Krasilov’s correlation of individual characteristics 
with informational influences yields some interesting 
clusters. Viewers with each of a number of the 
characteristics that could be considered positive in 
social and ideological terms indicated that they 
were influenced in their choice of films by (1) the 
press, (2) publicity, and (3) the advice of friends, in 
that order. These viewers included people who “‘pre- 
fer to make use of Soviet official information,” “have 
no violations of labor discipline,” ‘prefer creative 
labor,” “are satisfied with their life plans,” “have a 
family (marriage) built on love” or ‘consider them- 
selves happy in life.’”’ By contrast, while viewers with 
less positive or clearly negative traits registered a 
different order of choice than that above, no single 
pattern of informational influences emerged from 
the data. Thus, for example, those who in Krasilov’s 
categorizations ‘‘make use of rumors,” or who “vio- 
late labor discipline,” or who “use both Soviet official 
radio and foreign radio,” all indicated a selection 
of films, first, on the advice of friends; next, accord- 
ing to the press; and least, according to publicity. On 
the other hand, viewers who were “unhappy in life,” 
who were “not satisfied with’ or did not have any 
‘life plans,” or who had “families built on material 
Calculations,’ chose films primarily according to 
publicity, to a lesser extent on the advice of friends, 
and lastly through the press. 

Another exercise in this section of the report 
relates viewers’ newspapers preferences to their 
rating of influences on their movie selections. This 
information was probably of interest to the research- 
ers (and to the party authorities) because of the 
different degree and kinds of cinema coverage in 
the various news organs. The results are listed for 
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eign films, six out of nine groups indicated that the — 


A Ukrainian woman stops outside the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the State Committee for Grain Prod- 
ucts and the Mixed-Feed Industry of the Ukrainian 
Council of Ministers in Kiev to view a poster adver- 
tising a showing of the popular Soviet film, Anna 
Karenina. 


—Photo by Renato Perez via Sovfoto. 


the benefit of those familiar with the Soviet press. 
Briefly, those in the sample who preferred to read 
Pravda or Sovetskaia ku/tura chose films, in order 
of influence, through (1) the press, (2) publicity, and, 
to a much smaller extent, (3) the advice of friends. 
Among those who preferred to read /zvestia, Kom- 
somolskaia pravda or Sovetskaia Rossiia, the order of 
influences was publicity first, then press, and the 
advice of friends. Readers who preferred Litera- 
turnaia gazeta or Trud rated influences in the order: 
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press, advice of friends, publicity. Readers of the 
central newspaper dealing with rural matters, Se/- 
Skaia zhizn, were the only group to select films most 
frequently on the advice of friends, with publicity 
and the press in second and third place; whether 
they represented a different kind of reader (in terms 
of ideological characteristics) or simply a_ less 
“urban” audience is not clear in the absence of 
more information. 

Despite the considerable space that Krasilov de- 
votes to the results concerning influences on film 
attendance, very little in the way of a clear-cut pat- 
tern emerges—nor can this study probe deeper— 
with respect to the reasons why Soviet viewers con- 
sider different sources of information on the cinema 
more reliable, or more important, than others. 


THE PRECEDING PAGES offer a brief presentation 
of the main findings in Krasilov’s investigation of the 
Soviet film audience.'? In overall perspective, two 
major points stand out: (1) Distinctly ‘negative’ 
profiles emerge for viewers who preferred certain 
films—namely, / Wa/k Around Moscow, | Am Twenty, 
and Room at the Top; thus, sociological measure- 
ments were apparently able to delineate groups of 
viewers who did not conform to the ideological char- 
acteristics “expected” of the “New Soviet Man.” (2) 
The student sector is often different from the other 
sectors: consider, for example, the students’ great 
preference for Hamlet; their first choice of the for- 
eign film, Judgment at Nuremberg; their interest in 
films about “life in capitalist countries”; their inter- 
est in films based on “works of foreign contemporary 
literature”; their high rate of cinema attendance; 
and their strong tendency to choose films for viewing 
“by chance.” Several of these characteristics also 
have troublesome implications for the regime. 


Summary Observations 


Two main questions remain to be considered: 
First, are there other reasons besides the negative 
import of the above findings to explain why the docu- 
ment was restricted to a very limited circulation? 
Second, what is the broader significance of the docu- 
ment as an example of “semisecret” sociological 
il ars te sa ae ae nS en ede le, 

13 Since, as noted earlier, Krasilov’s study was itself a summary 
of seven preceding studies, there were undoubtedly many additional 
facts available for his and the Central Committee’s consideration 


which provided further insights into the nature of the film audience, 
its sociopolitical characteristics, and its motivations. 


publications in the USSR? The remainder of the 
present paper will be directed to these queries. 
There are two possible categories of reasons why. 
Krasilov’s pamphlet was not made available for open. 
publication: (1) the specific content of the study; 
made it controversial, or especially sensitive; (2): 
tactical exigencies suggested that the document 
would be of the greatest utility if its revelations were) 
known only to a small segment of ideologically re- 
sponsible cadres and filmmakers. 
Content Considerations. In regard to content, fear 
of the effects of publicizing the specific findings in’ 
the report may have led to the restriction of the doc-. 
ument. The revelations concerning “ideologically: 
negative” groups and the discussion of motivations| 
for cinema attendance may have been viewed as_ 
especially touchy since they tended to reflect ad-. 
versely upon the success of the agencies of political 
socialization in the Soviet Union.** Yet, while much) 
of the data in the study might be deemed “sensitive” 
in the Soviet political climate, very little of it quali-| 
fies as “startling” information of the sort that would, 
of itself, require suppression. 
As mentioned earlier, sociology had a rather low 
status when the pamphlet was originally commis-. 
sioned, and it was not yet perceived as a totally 
“legitimate” means of inquiry. The use of sociology 
and of sociological techniques in this study may 
have been another aspect of its “contents” which. 
led to its restricted circulation. This hypothesis is. 
supported by two facts about the study itself. 
First of all, Krasilov spends a considerable amount 
of space, in both his introduction and his conclusion, ' 
explaining the distinctiveness of sociological re- 
search from esthetic or critical evaluations, and. 
the utility of such studies for the Soviet cinema 
industry. He asserts the following: (1) the viewer. 
is the prime factor in sociological studies of films; | 
(2) sociological studies of the film audience permit 
generalizations of both a qualitative and a quantita- | 
tive character—they enable one to measure and 
analyze the “voice of the people itself’; (3) models ’ 
of societal life which can aid in the prediction of the 
future can be developed as a result of sociological | 
Studies of the cinema; (4) “dynamic” (before-and- 
——— eee 
™4 On the other hand, a good deal of the data seemed to reflect 
official success with respect to the socialization of popular preferences 
and values. The reader should bear in mind, however, that the 
Soviet populace has a reputation for being cautious in articulating 
grievances when questioned by persons conducting ‘‘official”’ 


Surveys—“‘sociological” or otherwise. Hence, the degree of “positive” | 
responses may be inflated. 
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after) studies can be carried out which will point out 
the specific “ideological, esthetic, and . . . spiritual 
influence” of exposure to a given film on viewers; 
(5) the screening of “test” films and subsequent 
study of the audience’s reactions can explain the 
specific impact of certain films, thereby helping pro- 
ducers, scriptwriters, and actors to perform their 
‘tasks better, and helping cinema-industry personnel 
to estimate more realistically the number of prints 
of certain films needed for circulation throughout 
the entire country; (6) sociological studies of the 
different means of information which influence the 
public’s selection of films will allow “responsible” 
individuals to organize movie publicity ‘on a scien- 
tific basis and raise its effectiveness”; (7) sociologi- 
cal studies of the cinema can aid in the planning 
of proper repertoires in theaters and of movie pro- 
duction in the preferred, or most effective, genres. 

The second piece of evidence which supports the 
possibility that the document’s circulation may have 
been restricted, at least partly, because of the “‘so- 
ciological techniques” in it is the fact that the actual 
sociological analysis in the document is extremely 
simplistic, despite the author’s obvious command of 
statistical methods. Numerous  cross-tabulations 
have been made, and the corresponding percentages 
lare often, but not always, reported in the study. 
However, there is no sophisticated statistical evalua- 
tion of the data—no regression analyses, cluster 
analyses, Chi-square tests, standard deviations, or 
anything else. Yet, Krasilov’s comments elsewhere 
in the study show him to be well-versed in sociologi- 
cal techniques. Furthermore, he presumes a rather 
high level of sophistication for his analysis, calling 
it a “stereo-matrix model” and defending its utility 
in the interpretation of data. He explains, in addition, 
that his method is economically rewarding, citing a 
Central Committee report which praises his carefully 
developed analytical method. This combination of 
factors suggests that the simplistic analysis in A 
Sociological Study of the Cinema is probably more 
a reflection of the official outlook toward sociology 
in the Soviet Union in the mid-1960’s than of the 
-author’s lack of knowledge; in a word, he was writing 
“down” to his audience. 

Political-Tactical Considerations. The second cate- 
gory of reasons why this study may have been “‘class- 
ified” are essentially “tactical” in nature. The cine- 
ma is still one of the most carefully controlled in- 
struments of political indoctrination in the Soviet 
Union. Despite the media competition that radio and 
television provide (as agents of political indoctrina- 
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tion and socialization), the film sector retains its 
ideologically important status. Because it is also an 
artistic form, this importance is magnified. Film at- 
tendance has been growing in the Soviet Union, and 
film content has been diversifying.t®> Exposure to 
films has also increased because they are shown on 
television. Concern about the reactions of film audi- 
ences has increased together with the growth of the 
film industry. As noted at the start of this paper, 
the Film Section of the Department of Culture of 
the Central Committee bears ultimate responsibility 
for films produced and/or shown in the Soviet Union. 
Like any other organization engaged in ‘‘marketing” 
a product, it has developed plans and policy orienta- 
tions to guide its specific activities. From time to 
time, assessments of the success or failure of its 
work have to be made. This no doubt is what prompt- 
ed the Film Section to commission the series of 
seven reports of which A Sociological Study of the 
Cinema is a Summary. 

To use the analogy of market research, the re- 
fusal to make the findings of this document public 
represents “good business” from a tactical point of 
view. A privately commissioned market research 
study provides the commissioning organization (e.g., 
a Western business corporation) with specialized 
data describing its “target” market which can be 
used to evaluate current marketing programs and to 
plan future ones. The data are used, for example, to 
refine the image, content, and availability of the 
product for the mass market. Open publication of 
such information would deprive the commissioning 
organization of the competitive advantage which the 
information was originally designed to provide, and 
hence would be “bad business.” In the case of the 
Film Section of the Department of Culture, the 
data from Krasilov’s study were probably designed 
to be used to refine the content and image of Soviet 
films, and to determine the most effective media 
through which various films could be “sold” to “tar- 
get” audiences in the Soviet Union. Open publication 
of the report would have deprived the Film Section 
of the tactical advantage that the data provided con- 
cerning the use of film as a medium for indoctrination 
and socialization of the masses. In this sense, re- 
stricting the availability of the information was ‘“‘good 
business’”—and also ‘good politics.” 

Because this document was a limited—or “semi- 
secret’—document, it could approach its subject 


15 For an elaboration on these points, see G. Hollander, 
op. cit., pp. 131-43. 
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matter in ways that might otherwise be proscribed. 
More specifically, the document did not have to be 
censored, since it was an internal, restricted publi- 
cation of a section of the Central Committee. Data 
could therefore be presented forthrightly, without 
exhortations or instructive speeches about what must 
be done to correct “errors,” etc. The absence of 
such editorial comments—which are standard in 
open Soviet writings on such subjects as this—was 
especially conspicuous in the discussions of the 
viewers who liked Room at the Top and / am Twenty. 
When foreign films were mentioned, the author re- 
minded his readers that the appeal of certain foreign 
films might be related to the form in which they were 
shown on the Soviet screen (as opposed to their 
Original form). Such a blatant reference to censor- 
ship is extraordinarily rare in the Soviet press. But, 
because Krasilov was speaking to a restricted audi- 
ence which, presumably, was involved in the censor- 
ship operation itself, such a remark could be made. 
The author was also able to examine certain sensitive 
“negative profile’ groups of viewers more closely 
than might be possible in an unrestricted publica- 
tion,'*® and to use sociological techniques in his 
analysis, as discussed above. 

Although Krasilov’s ostensible—and probably 
primary—purpose in this study was to report his 
specific findings, he apparently also had a secondary 
purpose—namely, to bolster the emergent science 
of sociology in the Soviet Union. This is shown by 
his efforts to acquaint his highly specialized and 
politically influential readers with the potentialities 
of sociological studies of films as a tool in policy 
decisions. He also added his voice to those of a 
growing number of Soviet sociologists who in the 
1960's were advocating the establishment of sep- 
arate institutional centers for sociological research. 
Thus he ended his report with a strong argument in 
favor of the establishment of a centralized sociologi- 
tte ca Mt OE ner Sa ae 


16 1n particular, the reader should note the lengthy profiles of 
viewers of | Am Twenty and Room at the Top. 


cal center for the cinema to coordinate and carry 
out the various kinds of studies he suggests, ap- 
pending these recommendations: 


For the service of the entire country, it is fully suffi- 

cient to have five trained sociologists and fifty tech-' 

nical workers in such a center. We need to have a| 

cipher bureau, a design-drafting bureau, a bureau for. 

analysis and synthesis of information, a stenographic’ 

bureau, and an editorial department of the Staff. 
(p. 48) 


Against this background, it is fair to attribute the) 
relative lack of judgmental comment in the dis-| 
cussion of findings not only to the restricted status! 
of the document but to “‘self-censorship” on the part 
of the author. In the latter case, deliberate omission | 
of such comment might have been deemed an aid 
in showing the “objectivity” of sociology itself as a 
science, or tool, which could be utilized by higher- 
level organizations. 

The significance of A Sociological Study of the’ 
Cinema as a semisecret document can be summa-. 
rized as follows: it was a means to keep key ideologi- | 
cal and filmmaking cadres in touch with the popu- 
lace’s reactions to recent films and to the film medi- | 
um; it showed that a high party body concerned with | 
cultural policy was somewhat open to the use of! 
sociological studies and techniques in 1966; and it. 
provided this body with restricted information which 
could be used in the formation of tactical plans. In. 
addition, this semisecret document provided Krasi- 
lov with a forum in which to demonstrate the utility | 
and objectivity of sociology and to advocate an. 
institutionalized sociological center for the cinema. 
este analysts have abundant evidence that 

“open” Soviet publications are often used not only | 
to provide information, but also to promote specific | 
policy aims. A Sociological Study of the Cinema 
shows that semisecret publications can be used in | | 
a similar way, even at very high policy levels. 
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IT WAS PERHAPS inevitable that 
sooner or later the axe would fall 
‘on the perpetrators of the more 
fanciful theories about the Cold 
War that have proliferated during 
the last decade under the “revi- 
ssionist” label. But it was by no 
‘means certain that this salutary 
operation would be performed with 
the grace and skill of Robert J. Mad- 
dox’s devastating critique. Having 
chosen seven leading representa- 
tives of the “New Left” school, he 
Subjected to scrutiny not so much 
their conclusions as the methods 
used to reach and support those 
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conclusions. His indictment reads 
almost like an encyclopedia of 
scholarly malpractices—including 
such deplorable techniques as 
“proofs” based on lack of evi- 
dence, construction of imaginary 
Speeches and dialogues to docu- 
ment alleged policies (Williams); 
use of a double standard, of mis- 
statements of fact, and of quota- 
tions out of context (Kolko); reli- 
ance upon ephemeral journalistic 
sources of unproved accuracy 
(Fleming); omission of crucial 
passages or misleading paraphras- 
ing of documents (Clemens); and 
even all-but-verbatim quotes from 
other authors confused with one’s 
own writing (Horowitz). 

Mr. Maddox distinguishes be- 
tween “‘soft” and “hard” revision- 
ism, both of which place sole re- 
sponsibility for the Cold War upon 
the United States but differ in as- 
Signing greater blame, on one 
hand, to individuals—particularly 
Truman and his advisers—or, on 
the other hand, to the allegedly 
irresistible dynamics of America’s 
capitalist system. While he con- 
cedes that such a version of the 
Cold War origins ‘‘may be perfectly 
valid,” he avers that the dubious 
methods employed to support it 
rather warrant the contrary con- 
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clusion that it can “only be sus- 
tained by doing violence to histori- 
cal records” (p. 164). 

It is therefore distressing to 
read in the conclusion of the book 
that Professor Maddox, having 
sent his manuscript for comment 
to leading specialists in the field, 
received from several of them 
the advice that “this type of 
work ought not to be published” 
(p. 161). Some argued that what- 
ever the facts, they are not really 
“relevant” to the validity of the 
New Left assumptions; others 
thought it not in good taste to 
publish criticism casting doubt 
upon the scholarly. standards of 
the revisionist authors. By relying 
upon common sense and honesty, 
rather than upon such question- 
able advice, Professor Maddox has 
performed much-needed service 
to integrity in the historical 
profession. 

The authors of the three other 
books under review are less con- 
cerned with pointing fingers at 
false prophets than with present- 
ing their own versions of the ori- 
gins of the Cold War. Of these ver- 
sions, that by John L. Gaddis takes 
the revisionist criticism of tradi- 
tional accounts the most seriously, 
and his successful effort to absorb 
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and overcome it gives his study a 
Special air of authority. Moreover, 
he is the only one to present sub- 
Stantive new evidence, much of 
it from unpublished archival 
sources, which he interprets with 
an exemplary thoroughness and 
openness of mind. 

In turn, The Semblance of Peace 
is a monumental survey of the 
untidy international settlement 
that resulted from World War Il. 
Despite its joint authorship, the 
book definitely shows the touch of 
Sir John Wheeler-Bennett, a vet- 
eran British commentator on 20th- 
century diplomacy. His majestic 
prose, no less than his strong feel- 
ings about certain subjects—from 
German militarism to Italy’s role as 
the “whore of Europe” (p. 439)— 
give the book its distinctive flavor. 
The authors naturally stress the 
British side of the story, which has 
been all too often neglected in 
American Cold War literature, but 
as far as the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned, they frankly admit that 
they “do not know what is going 
on in the Kremlin” (p. 484), and 
write accordingly. 

This deficiency is partly cor- 
rected by the posthumous volume 
of Louis Fischer, who as an Ameri- 
can journalist in Russia had at 
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least had the opportunity of being 
physically close to the Kremlin in 
the critical period he describes. 
Such proximity, as well as Fisch- 
er’s once-sympathetic perspective 
on the Soviet regime has obvious 
advantages and _ disadvantages. 
Not a history in the academic 
sense, the book is rather a collec- 
tion of well-informed but highly 
Subjective essays on_ selected 
topics. Some of the essays are 
brilliant, others unfinished, for 
Fischer died before he could even 
bring his narrative beyond 1944. 

The main issues of the Cold 
War controversy ultimately boil 
down to the evaluation of the 
statesmanship that failed to avert 
the confrontation. Were there dif- 
ferent options, and if so, did the 
leaders perceive them and act 
after a careful consideration of 
alternatives? Did they anticipate 
events, and were they willing to 
face the consequences of their ac- 
tions? Were their objectives 
clearly defined and their policies 
commensurate with their goals? 
And how did Stalin’s statesman- 
ship compare with that of his 
Western counterparts? 
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ernment to open its archives for 
scholarly examination, American 
policy is the best known—and the 
easiest to criticize. Both Sir John 
and Louis Fischer stress how sin- 
gularly ill-equipped Roosevelt was 
to cope with the vexing problems 
generated by cooperation with a 
regime so unconventional as’ 
Stalin’s. The President’s vision of 
the future included a “special. 
relationship” with Russia—for Sir’ 
John “a pathetic fallacy, though 
not an ignoble one” (p. 55). But. 
his methods were, as Fischer puts 
it, reminiscent of “a public rela- 
tions approach; you get along 
famously, you bridge gaps, and 
real relations remain the same or 
deteriorate” (p. 56). Roosevelt’s ' 
less than adequate grasp of facts, 
his preference for genial improvi-| 
sation, and his tendency to evade | 
issues—or, even worse, to say 
“yes” when he really did not know. 
—produced such thoroughly de-| 
plorable incidents as his hollow: 
promise to the Russians that a 
second front would be opened in. 
1942. And his overzealous quest 
for intimacy with Stalin—which 
included the awkward proposal to. 
meet with him behind Churchill’s’ 
back in the summer of 1943—was | 
hardly conducive to inspiring re- 
spect, the precondition of trust, in. 
Moscow. | 

But the most obviously self-. 
defeating aspect of the President’s 
posture was his lack of policy in. 
regard to Moscow’s war aims: ’ 
“With characteristic optimism,” | 
Professor Gaddis writes, “he 
hoped that in time Soviet territor- 
ial ambitions in Eastern Europe 
would simply go away” (p. 15). 
Mr. Gaddis takes a rather gener- 
ous view of Roosevelt’s predica- | 
ment by dwelling on the con- 
straints of public opinion circum-_ 
scribing the American leader’s | 
freedom of action. Yet it is more 


Mstructive to consider how the 
President utilized the freedom he 


‘illed his obligation to enlighten 
the nation concerning impending 
shallenges abroad—and in this 
‘respect his record is truly de- 
dressing. In December 1944, for 
axample, he tried to mitigate the 
srowing discrepancy between So- 
viet conduct in Eastern Europe and 
the principles of the Atlantic 
charter by the shocking disclosure 
that he and Churchill had not ac- 
tually signed the document. At the 
very least, Professor Gaddis sug- 
zests, 


. by failing to prepare the 
American people for Stalin’s de- 
mands in Eastern Europe, Roose- 
velt inadvertently undermined the 
domestic consensus necessary for 
his postwar policy of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. (p. 134) 


The issue of continuity vs. dis- 
continuity between Roosevelt’s 
and Truman’s Russian policies—a 
revisionist cause cé/ébre—seems 
no longer particularly controver- 
Sial in light of the analyses by Pro- 
fessors Maddox and Gaddis. For it 
is clear that Truman did not im- 
mediately reverse his predeces- 
sor’s policy, even though he did 
introduce a very definite change 
of style—from an arbitrary and dil- 
ettante to a responsible handling 
of foreign affairs. The new Presi- 
dent did his homework; consulted 
frequently with both experts and 
politicians; made decisions prud- 
ently rather than compulsively; yet 
once he had made up his mind, 
acted with determination and con- 
sistency, misleading no one about 
his views and intents. 

Perhaps because of the self- 
conscious American propensity to 
seek all conceivable flaws in the 
United States’ conduct, Truman 


jid enjoy, particularly how he ful- 


has always been more admired by 
Europeans than by his fellow 
countrymen. The authors of The 
Semblance of Peace are no excep- 
tion to this rule. Although far from 
uncritical, they regard him as the 
embodiment of the best traits of 
the American character. And _in- 
deed, some of the most conspicu- 
uous failings of Truman’s diplo- 
macy were in a sense failings of his 
virtues. Thus, his initial reluctance 
to depart from Roosevelt’s policy 
of acquiescence to Soviet fa/ts 
accomplis in Eastern Europe was 
the result of a commendable re- 
spect for his predecessor’s Su- 
perior experience. Even later, his 
failure to exploit America’s over- 
whelming material strength for 
bargaining with the prostrate, yet 
increasingly bold, Soviet Union re- 
flected an altogether praiseworthy 
unwillingness to risk confrontation 
without compelling need. 

The dramatic reversal of US 
policy once the growing Soviet 
hostility seemed to indicate such 
a need has been criticized for the 
sweeping ideological emphasis of 
the new doctrine of containment. 
Yet here again, that very emphasis 
was dictated by the President’s 
sensitivity to the popular mood— 
an attitude in striking contrast 
with that of his predecessor. And 
the result was not only, in Mr. 
Gaddis’ words, a “surprisingly 
high” (p. 346) morale within the 
government in 1947, but also for 
many years thereafter a national 
consensus which Americans today 
can only contemplate with nostal- 


gia. 


WHEREAS ROOSEVELT’S wartime 
record is rather easy to sort out, 
a precise judgment on Churchill’s 
role in these events remains elu- 
sive. For Sir John, an eloquent 
critic of appeasement, the Prime 
Minister personifies its antidote— 
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a courageous, farsighted and 
pragmatic statesmanship; for 
Fischer, Churchill is little short of 
an appeaser himself. Sir John cites 
as a “masterpiece” (p. 33) the 
June 22, 1941, speech in which 
the Prime Minister offered un- 
solicited help to the Soviet Union 
without any strings attached; 
Fischer, for his part, indignantly 
calls attention to Churchill’s cav- 
alier treatment of the Poles. 

At first glance, there seems to 
have been an insuperable barrier 
between Churchill’s pugnacity and 
the mentality of appeasement. 
Still, at least two elements typical 
of Britain’s conduct on the eve of 
Munich may be traced also in his 
treatment of the Russians in 1943: 
a tendency to offer them definite 
concessions before they even 
made the extent of their demands 
clear and a failure to insist on a 
quid pro quo other than unspeci- 
fied “goodwill.” Both shortcomings 
are exemplified by the Prime Min- 
ister’s Teheran proposal to recog- 
nize as Poland’s future frontiers 
the Curzon Line and the Oder. As 
evidenced by the recently opened 
British government files—which 
Sir John and his associate were 
unfortunately unable to use— 
Churchill originally wished to ap- 
ply his proposal as a bargaining 
device,’ but in fact never used it 
to extract reciprocal concessions. 

Did the Prime Minister antici- 
pate an unacceptable growth of 
Russian power and act to forestall 
it? Sir John believes that the perils 
of Soviet expansionism were quite 
clear to Churchill in 1943, if not 
earlier, and quotes as evidence 
retrospective testimonies _ by 
Harold Macmillan and Lady Violet 
Bonham-Carter. Yet again, the 


1 Memorandum W. P. (43) 528, Nov. 22, 
1943, CAB 66/43, Public Record Office, 
London. 
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Foreign Office files show beyond 
any doubt that whatever Church- 
ill’s anxieties, they were not 
translated into actual policies at 
that time. 

In July 1943, Foreign Secretary 
Eden, a faithful executor of those 
policies, intimated to his collab- 
orators that “after the war is over 
the fear of Russian aggression may 
be uppermost, but we cannot plan 
on that assumption now.” ? And as 
late as September 1944, Churchill 
took the unusual step of suppress- 
ing from confidential circulation 
among the top members of his 
government a memorandum which 
argued eloquently the opposite.’ 
The author of that uncomfortable 
document, former Moscow corre- 
spondent of the Daily Herald Ron- 
ald Matthews, saw the situation in 
a light reminiscent of George 
Kennan’s essay “Russia—Seven 
Years Later,” which by coinci- 
‘dence was written in the same 
month.* Matthews insisted that the 
West, in order to moderate Mos- 
cow's aggressiveness, should give 
the Soviet Union a sense of secu- 
rity but that unjustified conces- 
sions would serve such a purpose 
less than firmness and tough bar- 
gaining, which, he argued, the 
Russians respect. 

Whether because of the force 
of this argument or, more likely, 
because of his own better appre- 
ciation of reality, the Prime Min- 
ister did shortly afterwards em- 
bark upon a course designed to 
set limits to Soviet advance. His 
subsequent actions—from the 


2 “Post-War Settlement,’’ Memorandum by 
Eden, No. 292, CAB 66/38, Public Record 
Office, London. 

3 “Russia in 1944,”’ by Ronald Matthews, 
Memorandum W. P. (44) 483, for circulation 
on Sept. 1, 1944, CAB 66/54, Public Record 
Office, London. 

4 George F. Kennan, Memoirs, 1925-1950, 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1967, pp. 
503-31. 


“percentages” agreement with 
Stalin about spheres of influence 
in the Balkans to attempts at beat- 
ing the Red Army to Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Prague—may be criticized 
on grounds of morality, exped- 
iency, or feasibility, but certainly 
not for any element of self-delu- 
sion, carelessness, or inertia. As 
Churchill’s optimistic assessment 
of Yalta indicates, he did not lose 
his hope for accommodation with 
the Russians. But he had come to 
regard as the necessary prerequi- 
site of stable relations the appli- 
cation, rather than the abdication, 
of power. 

In this spirit, he delivered his 
famous Fulton speech in 1946, at 
a time when the United States was 
still hesitating to take the ap- 
proach he recommended. But in 
1953, in the wake of Stalin’s 
death, he was also among the first 
to advocate a new flexibility in 
dealing with the Russians—long 
before Washington dared to take 
the risk. With both wisdom and 
elegance, Sir John rightly observes 
that “both the strength and weak- 
ness of Mr. Churchill’s statesman- 
ship lay in the pliancy of [his] 
mind” and that “consistency had 
never been among his virtues or 
his failings” (pp. 295-96). 

Surprisingly, however, the main 
hero of The Semblance of Peace 
is not the Prime Minister but his 
Foreign Secretary: “In modern 
British diplomacy, there has rarely 
been a more effective, indefatig- 
ably patient or brilliant negotiator 
than Mr. Eden” (p. 34). He rides 
through the book like a veritable 
knight in golden armor, and 
against his weight that of nearly 
everybody else is found wanting. 
Of Dulles’ many faults, for ex- 
ample, none is judged more 
severely than his inability to get 
along with his illustrious British 
colleague. As with Mr. Maddox’s 
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revisionists, such a judgmen 
might be quite valid but does no’ 
seem to follow from the evidence 
offered. Indeed, that evidence 
tends to support a less suc: 
view. 

Sir John and Mr. Nicholls, for} 
example, rate the deletion of refer: | 
ences to Moscow’s territoria 
claims from the 1942 British- So. 
viet alliance as Eden’s “major 
diplomatic achievement.” Yel! 
quite aside from the fact that the| 
deletion was the result not sc 
much of his initiative as of blunt 
American pressure, the authors 
themselves concede in the very 
next sentence that “unfortunately 
it had not achieved what was 
hoped of it” (p. 50). Similarly if, 
—as seems appropriate—the de-} 
gree of fulfillment of a stateman’s 
intentions should be the measure) 
of his effectiveness, then Eden’s 
performance at the 1943 Moscow 
conference hardly warrants the 
high marks the authors confer on! 
him. Theirs is perhaps the best 
analysis of that critical meeting 
available in print, and it shows’ 
quite well how the Foreign Secre- 
tary was outmaneuvered there by 
Molotov on almost all substantive 
issues. The only exception was the| 
establishment of the European 
Advisory Commission—and even 
that accomplishment was morel 
apparent than real, for the role of 
that agency soon fell far short of 
British expectations. 4 

It can be safely predicted that} 
the reputation of wartime British 
diplomacy will suffer rather than 
prosper once scholars have eX 
amined the pertinent papers in the 
Public Record Office as thoroughly” 
as they have done those in the 
Washington National Archives. 
Some historians might conclude 
that Churchill’s habit of taking 
“first things first’ was even poorer, 
statesmanship than Roosevelt's 
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olicy of postponement—for, al- 
qyough Churchill may have been 
ore aware of the postwar dan- 
lers, he did not act until it was 
10 late. And others might wonder 
ihether Eden—unlike Hull or 
itettinius, an experienced profes- 
ional diplomat—really made the 
jest use of his professional qual- 
‘ies at the right time. 


TALIN, WHO MANAGED by far 
ne best of the Big Three to keep 
1e documentary evidence of his 
Olicies from inquisitive eyes, has 
‘Iso fared best in retaining his 
eputation as a successful states- 
aan. Both friendly and hostile in- 
iarpreters still tend to agree that 
ie, unlike his Western peers, had 
clear idea about his goals, 


| 
vorked toward them with crafti- 


fess and consistency, and, as a 
‘asult, achieved very much what 
e wanted. This is also the convic- 
lon of the authors of The Sem- 
lance of Peace, who describe him 
is striving “to hold firmly to what 
emained of the old Russian em- 
lire, . . . to regain the territories 
ast" after World War |, and to 
estore the “political influence 
which Tsarist Russia had exer- 
‘ised in the past and, if possible, 
ld exceed it” (p. 29). Thus Mos- 
‘ow’s conduct appears to them as 
ja re-embodiment of . . . this old- 
ashioned imperialist policy to 
which was added the _ further 
Nreat of the proliferation of com- 
Nunism” (p. 556). 

| This is fair enough, though 
jardly very illuminating as far as 
ne origins of the Cold War are 
Oncerned. As a matter of fact, 
uch blanket statements tend to 
ivert attention from questions 
bout the extent to which Stalin’s 
Oals were flexible rather than 
reconceived and the degree to 
hich these goals actually de- 
ended upon opportunities pro- 


vided by others. In this respect, 
Professor Gaddis, though con- 
cerned primarily with American 
attitudes, offers a more discern- 
ing view—thanks partly to his 
heeding rather than ignoring the 
revisionist arguments. In particu- 
lar, he agrees with the revisionists 
that the Soviet Union acted at the 
end of World War || from a position 
of weakness rather than of 
strength and that Stalin had every 
reason to avoid the Cold War. 
Yet Mr. Gaddis does not suc- 
cumb to the facile conclusion that 
the Soviet leader was consequently 
innocent of the conflict. Not only 
did Stalin fail “to make the lim- 
ited nature of his objectives clear” 
(p. 355); he also, in Mr. Gaddis’ 
view, bears the greatest blame for 
neglecting the opportunities for 
accommodation inasmuch as 


the very nature of the Soviet sys- 
tem afforded him a larger selection 
of alternatives than were open to 
the leaders of the United States. 
The Russian dictator was immune 
from pressures of Congress, pub- 
lic opinion, or the press. Even 
ideology did not restrict him: 
Stalin was the master of the Com- 
munist doctrine, not a prisoner of 
it, and could modify or suspend 
Marxism-Leninism whenever _ it 
suited him to do so. (p. 360) 


This conclusion seems so fair 
that it is almost irresistible. Yet, 
while Professor Gaddis may well 
be right in ascribing the greatest 
blame for the Cold War to Stalin 
and the Soviet Union, he may be 
right for the wrong reasons, for a 
strong case can be made—partic- 
ularly on the basis of Fischer’s 
analysis—that both domestic pol- 
itics and ideology actually limited 
Stalin’s range of alternatives. His 
limitations can be seen in such 
significant episodes as the dissolu- 
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tion of the Comintern or the Katyn 
affair, to which Fischer devotes 
two of his best chapters. Fischer 
plausibly views the former as 
Stalin’s “masterstroke” (p. 72)— 
designed not so much to assuage 
Western capitalists as to down- 
grade foreign Communists, whose 
rising expectations complicated 
rather than facilitated the use of 
Communist ideology for Soviet 
purposes. Similarly, the Katyn 
massacre—symptomatic less of 
Stalin’s depravity than of the ex- 
cesses the Soviet system was cap- 
able of generating and tolerating 
—narrowed Moscow’s options in 
the all-important Polish question. 

Fischer knew the Soviet Union 
too well to underestimate the 
domestic determinants of its for- 
eign policy, and his diverse ex- 
planations of this crucial linkage 
are among the most original parts 
of his book. He writes: 


In the Soviet Union the military 
and the bureaucracy get political 
and social nourishment from em- 
pire. It guarantees their tenure by 
perpetuating the dictatorship. 


Moreover, Stalin also 


wanted empire for circuses. It was 
the people’s reward for the blood 
they shed so profusely. He hoped 
political power outside would con- 
ceal/ economic failures inside. (pp. 
140-41) 


And, more specifically, having re- 
trieved and even expanded the 
territories Russia had owned be- 
fore 1917, he could “make a claim 
on their loyalty by pointing to 
what he had done for them.” In 
any case, not Stalin’s personality, 
but “the Soviet regime’s social 
weakness stood at the cradle of 
Soviet imperialism.” (p. 193) 
Whether such explanations are 
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accepted unconditionally or— 
more appropriately—with qualifi- 
cations, they dramatize the ques- 
tion of how much Stalin really 
succeeded in terms of his own 
expectations. Significantly, his 
diplomacy was conspicuously de- 
emphasized in the eulogies he had 
his propagandists heap upon him- 
self during the Cold War years.* 
Did he realize—as Fischer writes 
in another of his books—that 
“from the point of view of the wel- 
fare of the Soviet people the war 
with Germany was an unmitigated 


5 Robert H. McNeal, ‘‘Roosevelt Through 
Stalin’s Spectacles,’ /nternationa! Journal 
(Toronto, Canada), Vol. 18, 1962-63, pp. 
205-06, 

§ Louis Fischer, Russia’s Road from Peace 
to War, 1917-1941, New York, Harper and 
Row, 1969, p. 463. 
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Praeger, 1972. 


SINCE WORLD WAR ll, Western 
academic interest in the Commu- 
nist states has generally reflected 


disaster, for apart from the death 
and devastation, it saddled the 
Soviet Union with an empire?” ° 
Here is a pertinent question for 
Soviet revisionist historians, whose 
appearance is long overdue. 


IN THESE DAYS of apparent 
détente, the lessons of the Cold 
War are not easy to draw, nor are 
they necessarily the same for the 
West as for the Soviet Union. In 
retrospect, it seems all but cer- 
tain that if a chance of averting 
the wasteful confrontation had 
ever existed, it would have re- 
quired from the West a harder 
rather than a softer line while the 
Russians were still weak and be- 
fore their appetite grew with eat- 
ing. Yet the same hard line ob- 
viously might not produce the 


the prevailing attitudes of Western 
governments toward those coun- 
tries. This has been especially evi- 
dent in the United States, where 
the bulk of scholarly work on the 
Communist areas has been done 
and where both research and 
study programs in this field have 
benefited or suffered depending 
on the level of governmental inter- 
est in the subject at any given 
time. In the last few years, for 
reasons hardly relevant here, this 
interest—particularly interest in 
Eastern Europe—has definitely de- 
clined, and the decline has been 
reflected in a dwindling number of 
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same effects today, when the So 
viet Union is comparatively si 
much stronger than in 1945. 

The Soviet leaders, for thei. 
part, may well have concludec 
that Stalin’s strategy of beta 
expansion and ideological con 
frontation did not pay, and tha 
more subtle and less alarming 
methods, capitalizing on the con 
fusion and crisis of self- confidence 
in the West, may therefore be ir 
Order to enhance their power 
Such efforts, analysis of the Cole 
War’s origins suggests, call for < 
flexibility of response based on 
dispassionate consideration o 
alternative courses—not exclud. 
ing a priori either acquiescence ol 
defiance, but never leaving any 
ambiguity about the limits oj 
Western tolerance. 
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works produced and a contrac 
of the study programs available. | 

At the same time, the thrust 
and scope of Communist studies’ 
have been changing. Partly as a 
reaction against what are now 
considered the value-laden work 
of the Cold-War period and against 
the explicit or implicit notion that 
the Communist states were some 
thing of an aberration and hence 
could not be studied in the same’ 
way as other, more normal poll 
cal and social processes, a new 
school of analysts has developed.’ 
Chiefly manned by younger schol! 
ars with no personal or familly 
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; with the Communist countries, 
3 school gladly eschews value 
gments and maturely regards 
itical and social developments 
Communist societies as a sub- 
t to be studied, not separately 
m, but as an integral part of 
+h developments in the world at 
ze, including the United States 
alf. 
In view of the declining Ameri- 
1 interest in Communist affairs, 
s refreshing to read three books 
genuine quality falling under 
S rubric. All are collections of 
her essays or conference 
pers; hence, they bring together 
> contributions of many experts 
d provide a veritable potpourri 
styles, approaches, and em- 
ases. Happily, even the most 
Inservative” of the articles are 
and large free from the pre- 
lices and ‘demonizing’ which 
arred many older works in the 
ld; and while all the papers 
sus on the Communist world or 
rts of it, it is obvious that very 
N of the authors consider their 
bject beyond the realm of “nor- 
al’ social-scientific inquiry. 


1E VOLUME edited by Professors 
omke and Rakowska-Harmstone 
the latest in a series sponsored 
‘the Soviet and East European 
udies Program at Carleton Uni- 
rsity in Ottawa. More specifical- 

it is intended as a sequel to 
ofessor Bromke’s The Commu- 
st States at the Crossroads, pub- 
hed in 1965. Like its predeces- 
r, it is mainly a country-by-coun- 
y survey of recent developments, 
th some of the essayists hazard- 
considerably more analysis 
id projection than others. The 
proach, therefore, is a conven- 
nal or “conservative” one using 
1 old format; the editors seek 
erely to provide interested and 
telligent readers with the views 


of a number of specialists on re- 
cent developments and _ future 
trends. 

The volume edited by Professor 
Triska is more ‘‘modern” and more 
ambitious. A compilation of papers 
emanating from the “Studies of 
the Communist System” program 
sponsored by Stanford University’s 
Institute of Political Studies, it 
emphasizes—as Professor Triska 
explains in his preface—“com- 
parative and interactional models 
applicable to two or more parts 
of the system,” but it also comple- 
ments this emphasis “by systema- 
tic inquiries into those properties 
of single units of the system that 
display propensities toward sys- 
tem conflict.” The essays in the 
book were written by present or 
erstwhile members of the Stan- 
ford program. 

The third book under review, 
Eastern Europe in the 1970's, is 
a rather hastily prepared compila- 
tion of materials from a confer- 
ence on ‘New Perspectives in 
Understanding East Central Eu- 
rope,” held at Columbia University 
in December 1971. Most of those 
who participated in the conference 
would agree that it was a produc- 
tive one, and the book generally 
reflects the high caliber of the 
papers and discussions, although 
no compilation of this sort can 
ever convey the full range of de- 
bate and interaction that distin- 
guish a good conference from the 
vast majority of those constantly 
being held. 

In discussing the studies edited, 
respectively, by Professors Bromke 
and Rakowska-Harmstone and by 
Professor Triska, one is tempted 
to indulge in an assessment of 
the relative merits of the differing 
methods used. But this would be 
covering ground that is already too 
well trodden. The real question 
is which of the two works con- 
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tributes more to our knowledge 
and understanding of Communist 
systems, their development and 
how they function. In a sense, 
Triska’s does, since it is literally 
crammed with facts and statistics 
covering 20 years of Communist 
experience in most parts of the 
globe. Yet, in spite of some stimu- 
lating insights offered in the es- 
says by Triska himself and Pro- 
fessor Robert C. North, the book 
is essentially a work of reference 
—a compendium almost—and 
this was hardly the editor’s 
intention. 

By comparison, the picture one 
gets from The Communist States 
in Disarray is more coherent. The 
volume is also more even in 
quality and has more intrinsic 
unity than Bromke’s earlier work. 
The papers, particularly those by 
Melvin Croan (East Germany), 
Michael Costello (Bulgaria), Ga- 
briel Fischer (Romania), and Paul 
Langer (Outer Mongolia, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam) are 
excellent, and there is scarcely a 
weak link. The work succeeds be- 
cause it combines expertise with 
modesty. Whereas Triska’s book 
may prove disappointing to many 
readers whose expectations are 
heightened by its broad range and 
scope, the same is not true in the 
case of the Bromke/Rakowska- 
Harmstone volume. 

Like most such compilations, 
both studies present papers that 
were written long in advance of 
the books’ actual publication. At- 
tempts were made to update them 
prior to going to press, resulting 
in some rather awkward transi- 
tions in both. This, of course, is 
an occupational hazard of writing 
on Communist affairs, whatever 
the tools, methods, or approaches 
used. It affects the work of Pro- 
fessors Bromke and Rakowska- 
Harmstone more than it does Pro- 
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fessor Triska’s because the former 
deals mainly with contemporary 
political and economic history, 
whereas the latter attempts some- 
thing more basic. The Bromke/ 
Rakowska - Harmstone study _ is, 
nevertheless, well worth reading, 
for many of its perceptions, seen 
from today’s perspective, display 
a good deal of prescience and are 
still relevant. 

Eastern Europe in the 1970’s— 
a title which seems to have been 
chosen for the sake of raciness 
rather than accuracy—devotes 
considerable attention to funda- 
mental aspects of the historical 
background, such as the impact of 
fascism, the national question, and 
the basic elements that shaped the 
character of East Central Europe. 
These are, in fact, among the most 
stimulating parts of the book and 
a healthy reminder of the often 
direct relationship of past devel- 

| Opments to present conditions. 


WHAT ARE THE present condi- 
tions? Has the situation in and 
among the Communist states 
changed appreciably from that 
presented or projected in these 
three volumes? Are they still in 
such disarray? Firm statements on 
this score are always hazardous, 
since what appears to be substan- 
tive change often turns out to be 
nothing more than ephemeral var- 
lation, and the seeds of real 
change are sometimes planted so 
deep as to defy detection. 
Certainly Sino-Soviet relations 
have degenerated to the point 
where the current Chinese leaders 
have chosen to become a partner 
in perhaps the greatest diplomatic 
revolution of the post-World War || 
era in order to discomfit their prin- 
cipal enemy. Many factors must 
have prompted their audacity. One 
of the most important may have 
been their realization that they 


could not seriously damage the 
Soviet Union further by machina- 
tions inside the Communist world. 

For a time in the early 1960’s, 
developments within the socialist 
sphere must have looked highly 
promising to the Chinese. North 
Korea and North Vietnam were re- 
garded—understandably, if not 
quite correctly even then—as 
Chinese satellites. In Europe, Al- 
bania broke with Moscow and 
became an ally of Peking; Ro- 
mania, and to a lesser degree 
other East European states, ap- 
peared to be slipping out of the 
Soviet grip, creating new oppor- 
tunities for the spread of Peking’s 
influence. Cuba and even the en- 
tire revolutionary movement in 
Latin America appeared to be 
leaning toward Maoist doctrines of 
armed struggle. And, for at least 
three years after Khrushchev’s fall 
in 1964, the new Soviet leadership 
seemed incapable of acting deci- 
Sively or wielding cohesive influ- 
ence within the socialist camp. 

By the early 1970's, however, 
the situation had changed radi- 
cally, and Chinese prospects 
within the Communist world ap- 
peared greatly diminished. Both 
North Korea and North Vietnam 
had demonstrated their independ- 
ence, often abrasively. China’s 
Albanian bridgehead in Europe 
remained solitary and alone des- 
pite Chinese efforts in 1971 to 
enlarge it, and Albania today is 
probably more of a liability than 
an asset to the Chinese. Likewise, 
Cuba remains a full, if individual- 
istic, member of a Comecon domi- 
nated more than ever by Moscow. 

Most important, the Brezhnev 
leadership has shown itself ca- 
pable of decisive action, as well 
as of adaptability and subtlety. On 
the one hand, the Soviet-led_ in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in Au- 
gust 1968 served as a grim de- 
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terrent not only to restive E¢ 
Europeans but also to any West 

governments that might s 
“bridge-building” or “peace 
engagement” as a means of weé 
ening the USSR’s hold on its allie 
Yet, on the other hand, Sovi 
policy in Eastern Europe sin 
1968 has been characterized | 
quite surprising flexibility. Mc 
cow’s response to the Decemb) 
1970 upheaval in Poland was — 
take a calculated, imaginati 
risk that appears to have paid o 
Similarly, Moscow’s attitude t 
ward the comprehensive econom 
and social reforms in Hungar 
which actually gathered mome 
tum after August 1968, has bee 
one of surprising forbearance. R 
lations with Romania, after a ve, 
strained period in the summer / 
1971, seem to have stabilized ; 
a workable level, while Brezhnev 
Skillfully- conducted visit to Yug 
Slavia in September 1971 relieve 
the tensions that had once aga 
developed between the two cou! 
tries. 
To many, this has not bee 
the behavior they expected of th 
regime that forcibly crushed th 
Czechoslovak reform movement | 
1968. However, it underscores th 
fact that the Brezhnev leadership! 
capacity for adaptability in thi 
as well as other areas has bee 
crudely underestimated. The Rus 
sians, to be sure, are no les 
determined than ever to bind th. 
East European states to the USSI 
as tightly as possible, but the las 
four years have shown that thi 
does not necessarily mean adher 
ence to rigid Stalinist policies 0 
Gleichschaltung. Recent Sovie 
policies, in fact, suggest a willing 
ness to tolerate a considerable de 
gree of diversity, at least until— 
and perhaps even after—the in 
frastructure of a solid and lasting 
unity has been completed. The 


wiet Union is now patiently 
riving to build this infrastructure 
der the banner of “socialist in- 
gration,” a concept that now ap- 
tars to be much broader and 
ore comprehensive than it was 
ider Khrushchev, embracing all 
pects of public activity—mili- 
ry, political, economic, ideologi- 
i, and cultural. This effort can 
» likened to the assembly of a 
osaic to which pieces are added 
: what often seems to be a hap- 
azard manner. Probably not 
ren the Soviet leaders have a 
‘ecise idea of what the final de- 
gn will be or when it will be 
lished, but they know what they 
ope it to be: an interacting, inter- 
xpendent, unbreakable relation- 
lip in which the parts, though 
stinguishable, will see their basic 
terests as indivisible from those 
‘the whole. 

IPLOMATIC developments over 
ie last three or four years, both 
obally and in Europe, have had 
double-edged effect on Soviet 
dlicy toward the USSR’s Com- 
iunist allies, especially its East 
uropean allies. The apparent ad- 
ant of détente has hastened 
oviet efforts to build the integra- 
Onal infrastructure just men- 
oned, and at the same time it 
as strengthened the hand of 
iose Soviet leaders urging re- 
traint rather than constraint in 
galing with troublesome East 
uropean neighbors. To date, re- 
traint appears to have been the 
‘iser choice: the two allies that 
ave caused Moscow the most 
oncern—Romania and Hungary 
—are now encountering problems 
hich, Moscow hopes, will bring 
rem back to a more amenable 
Ourse without direct or percep- 
ble Soviet intervention. The Hun- 


garians have had to steer their 


New Economic Mechanism back 


toward more centralization and 
orthodoxy, while Romania, though 
still determined on an independent 
course, is finding that course in- 
creasingly more difficult to sus- 
tain. As for Yugoslavia in the twi- 
light of the Tito era, the abrasive 
efforts of the regime to ensure 
cohesion through party centralism 
could paradoxically lead to what 
Yugoslavs most fear in the 
post-Tito era—a violent cen- 
trifugal reaction that might con- 
ceivably result in an enhancement 
of Soviet influence on Yugoslav 
domestic as well as_ foreign 
policy. 

What Moscow probably would 
like to see in Eastern Europe is a 
coterie of Communist regimes 
efficient enough not to be a lia- 
bility to the Soviet Union but not 
so successful or popular as to be 
too assertive. This goal is still 
a long way off; indeed, it may be 
unattainable. But, as viewed from 
the Kremlin, it must seem a little 
closer now than it did in the 
middle or late 1960’s. 

This situation could, of course, 
change rapidly, rendering Soviet 
hopes illusory. Despite all precau- 
tions, far-reaching détente could 
again set in motion those centrif- 
ugal forces that are now fairly 
quiescent in Eastern Europe, and 
serious difficulties with individual 
East European countries could re- 
emerge. Poland, for example, with 
its Western borders now secure 
and recognized, could seek to play 
a role commensurate with its size 
and strength. In Romania’s case, 
it is possible that a new period of 
strain in her relations with the 
USSR is already emerging. By the 
end of 1973, it was evident that 
Moscow was anxious to convoke 
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a new world conference of Com- 
munist parties—and just as evi- 
dent that Romania opposed it. 
Moreover, in May 1974, the War- 
saw Pact charter comes up for re- 
newal. Will Ceausescu be tempted 
to demand changes in the nature 
or structure of this Soviet-led 
military alliance? 

Even more unpredictable than 
any of the East European leaders, 
however, are the peoples of the 
region. In some countries, such as 
Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, the political leaders 
are now seeking to satisfy the ma- 
terial needs of their peoples by 
pursuing a long overdue policy of 
“consumerism.” Whether they will 
thereby succeed in consolidating 
their power or instead will only 
be endangered by a tide of rising 
expectations remains to be seen. 
Even more important is the ques- 
tion of whether the ability to buy 
a locally-made Fiat or Renault will 
blunt the edge of other deep- 
seated popular aspirations of a 
less material nature. 

These, then, are just some of 
the more profound problems the 
Soviet leaders still face in their 
relationships with Eastern Europe, 
in spite of the substantial measure 
of “normalization” they have un- 
doubtedly achieved in_ recent 
years. Cohesion and viability are 
never easy to achieve in tandem 
and in proper balance. When the 
stress was on cohesion, as under 
Stalin, there was little viability. 
When Khrushchev sought to pump 
more viability into the system, co- 
hesion was threatened. Brezhnev 
has done much to restore an out- 
ward cohesion, but genuine via- 
bility still eludes him. The three 
books under review in this article 
give real information and insights 
about why this is so. 
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East European Economics 


By Z. M. Fallenbuchl 


J. WILCZYNSKI: Socialist 
Economic Development and 
Reforms. New York, Praeger, 
1972. 

OTA SIK: The Bureaucratic 
Economy. White Plains, N.Y., 
International Arts and Sciences 
Press, 1972. 

FERENC JANOSSY: The End of the 
Economic Miracle. White Plains, 
N.Y., International Arts and 
Sciences Press, 1971. 

GEORGE FEIWEL: /ndustrialization 
and Planning under Polish 
Socialism. Volume |: Poland’s 
/ndustrialization Policy: A Current 
Analysis. Volume ||: Problems in 
Polish Economic Planning. 

New York, Praeger, 1971. 

THE PATTERN OF economic de- 
velopment which originated in the 
Soviet Union during the 1930's 
and has been followed by all the 
East European Communist regimes 
since their inception in the wake 
of World War II has been studied 
by Western scholars for many 
decades, and more recently their 
ranks have been joined by a grow- 
ing number of Soviet and East 
European economists. At the same 
time, considerable improvements 
in statistical materials and 
methodology, interesting intrabloc 
debates on economic topics, and 
the increased sophistication of 
economic thought within the Com- 
munist countries have made it 


| possible to discuss this particular 
developmental model in a much 
more precise manner. 

Although at first glance the 
books under review appear to have 
little in common, a single theme 
—the process of economic growth 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe—runs through all. Each of 
them contributes to our knowledge 
of the various aspects of this 
process and of the reasons for the 
many attempted modifications of 
the original Soviet model. Taken 
together, they provide a wealth of 
factual material as well as some 
provocative interpretations that 
tend to be more complementary 
than conflicting. 

Wilczynski’s volume serves as 
a very well-written introduction to 
the topic. Using a comparative ap- 
proach and taking the entire So- 
viet/East European region as the 
object of his study, the author ex- 
amines the Soviet pattern of de- 
velopment as. it has been applied 
in various European socialist 
countries, stressing the problems 
encountered and the reforms in- 
troduced in an attempt to remedy 
them. The book, written for non- 
Specialists, devotes separate chap- 
ters to the diverse aspects of 
Soviet-type economies, such as 
planning and management, prices, 
banking and finance, etc. Within 
each specific area, Wilczynski 
briefly outlines the traditional 
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command-system mechanism, ¢ 
scribes its favorable and unfavi 
able results in practice, and not 
what reforms have been either / 
fected or proposed. The first thr 
chapters and the final one de 
with overall performance, the s& 
called “extensive” and “intensiv 
sources of growth, general ec 
nomic reforms, and probable { 
ture trends as well as their sigi 
ficance for the capitalist world. — 
Even though the writer tak’ 
note of variations between cou 
tries with respect to their actt 
experiences, he is inclined towa 
overgeneralization. After all, 
detailed examination of natior 
differences is clearly quite € 
sential to an understanding of tl 
basic pattern, even if the similé 
ities are much more visible. Mor 
over, because of his preoccupati( 
with the region as a whole, W 
czynski fails to advance al 
hypotheses to explain the uneve 
ness of the reform movements | 
their particular features in the i 
dividual states. The potenti 
value of research in this particul 
field has clearly been demo 
strated by the studies of suc 
specialists as Radoslav Seluck! 
who concentrates on the influenc 
of politics and personalities ¢ 
economic reform programs 
Eastern Europe, and Jerzy Klee 
who ‘stresses the differing strut 
tural difficulties encountered f 


ndividual East European countries 


shange the strategy of develop- 
nent.’ 

_ For the Soviet/East European 
loc as a whole, Wilczynski ex- 
imines the limitations of a pattern 
of growth heavily dependent upon 


ive increases in inputs) and 
jemonstrates how “the waste and 
‘tagnation that prevailed in the 
‘arly 1960’s convinced socialist 
xconomists and political leaders of 
he need for activating intensive 
sources of growth” (p. 39). It is a 
ity, however, that the author does 
lot distinguish more rigorously 
yetween extensive and intensive 
zrowth patterns; indeed, he some- 
mes seems confused as to the 
meaning of the latter (pp. 137- 
38). One cannot argue for instance 
hat a rise in labor productivity 
ecessarily reflects intensive de- 
felopment, since it may result en- 
irely from an increase in the 
juantity of capital, as has been 
the case recently in the Soviet 
Jnion and Eastern Europe. Al- 
‘hough Wilczynski introduces in- 
sremental capital-employment ra- 
tios (p. 132)—which are neces- 
sary for a _ determination of 
Whether increases in labor pro- 
ductivity are extensive or intensive 
—he does not utilize them in his 
Analysis. This is unfortunate since 
it is only through comprehensive 
calculation of the productivity of 
ina factors of production—labor, 
yaw materials, and capital—that 


1See Radoslav Selucky, Economic 
Xeforms in Eastern Europe, New York, 
?raeger, 1972; and Jerzy Kleer, Przez 
3zesc krajow (Across Six Countries), Warsaw, 
?anstwowe Wydawnictwo Ekomoniczne, 1967, 
Reformy gospodarcze w krajach socjal- 
styeznych (Economic Reforms in Socialist 
Sountries), Warsaw, CRZZ, 1969, and 
Vzrost intensywny w krajach 
i0cjalistycznych (Intensive Growth in 
Socialist Countries), Warsaw, CRZZ, 1972. 


vhen they have attempted to- 


xxtensive sources (/.e., quantita- | 


one can determine whether growth 
has been achieved by quantitative 
increases in these factors or by 
“technological and organizational 
progress.” 


AN INSTRUCTIVE illustration of 
the fact that increases in labor 
productivity are not always indica- 
tive of intensive growth is provided 
in a recent article by the Polish 
economist, M. Nasilowski,? which 
examines Poland’s growth for the 
years 1950-70 from two analytical 
approaches. By the first method 
he calculates the extent to which 
the rates of growth of labor pro- 
ductivity can be explained by in- 
creases in the capital-labor ratio; 
in the second instance he applies 
the Cobb-Douglas function utilized 
in Western economic analysis to 
determine that share of overall 
productivity increases that can be 
attributed to “technological and 
organizational progress.” 
According to Nasilowski’s cal- 
culations, the average rate of 
growth of labor productivity de- 
clined from one five-year period 
to the next during these years, 
although it remained positive and 
continued to outstrip the rate of 
increase of employment. The part 
of the rate of growth of national 
income accounted for by labor 
productivity increases rose in 
1956-60 as compared with 1951- 
55, but subsequently dropped 
with each five-year period. None- 
theless, it was still quite large 
(67.9 percent) in 1966-70. How- 
ever, the gap between growth 
rates for labor productivity and 
for capital per employee declined 
rapidly; indeed, in 1966-70 labor 
productivity failed to increase as 


2 See ‘‘Effects of Extensive and Intensive 
Factors of Growth in the National Income of 
Poland during the Period 1950-1970,” 
Gospodarka planowa (Warsaw), No. 1, 1972, 
pp. 402-07. 
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fast as the capital-labor ratio. 
Looked at another way, the portion 
of increases in labor productivity 
attributable to factors other than 
increased capital per employee 
dropped rapidly from 1951 to 
1965, and in 1966-70 actually 
became negative. The same down- 
ward trend appears in the share of 
“technological and organizational 
progress,” as determined by Nasi- 
lowski on the basis of the Cobb- 
Douglas function. By 1966-70, this 
factor accounted for less than half 
the rate of growth of national in- 
come. 

It is thus evident that economic 
growth in Poland became increas- 
ingly dependent on extensive fac- 
tors, /.e€., On ever-increasing in- 
puts, a situation which became 
very grave in the second half of 
the 1960’s. This trend cannot be 
explained away by any backward- 
ness of Polish agriculture, for the 
situation in industry was less satis- 
factory than for material produc- 
tion overall. Although the rate of 
growth of industrial production 
was higher than that of national 
income throughout the whole pe- 
riod and the rate of growth of labor 
productivity was greater in indus- 
try than in the economy as a whole 
during the 1960's, the rates of 
growth of employment and of capi- 
tal per employee were also higher 
in this sector than elsewhere. As 
a result, the contribution of in- 
creases in labor productivity to the 
growth of industrial production 
was less than it was to the econ- 
omy generally; moreover, the rela- 
tive importance of ‘technological 
and organizational progress” to 
growth was consistently lower in 
industry than in other production 
sectors. 

According to an earlier Hun- 
garian study, which applied the 
first method of analysis used by 
Nasilowski, a similar tendency ex- 
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isted in Hungary.* By the first half 
of the 1960’s, capital productivity 
in Hungarian industry had already 
become negative. This is perhaps 
the reason why economic reforms 
were regarded as more urgent in 
Hungary than in Poland, at least 
until 1970. 

These studies attest to the per- 
sistence of the extensive pattern 
of economic growth in Eastern 
Europe, with serious implications 
for continued development. Inas- 
much as the potential for expan- 
sion of the work force was ap- 
proaching objective limits through- 
out the region (particularly in the 
German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary) and 
the shares of capital accumulation 
(saving)—upon which further ad- 
vances in labor productivity had 
come to depend—were reaching 
an absolute maximum in the re- 
spective national incomes, these 
economies seemed doomed to 
stagnation. Hence, the recent pre- 
occupation in Eastern Europe with 
economic reforms, modifications 
in development strategy, restruc- 
turing of the economy, moderniza- 
tion of capital equipment, as well 
as increased interest in trade with 
the West. 


THE DELETERIOUS impact of the 
extensive pattern of growth on the 
Czechoslovak economy and the 
nature of the reforms being ini- 
tiated there in the mid-1960’s are 
discussed in Ota Sik’s book—a vol- 
ume based on a series of television 
talks which the then Deputy Pre- 
mier of Czechoslovakia delivered 
in 1968, shortly before the Soviet 
invasion of his country. There is a 
certain similarity between The 


3 Kozponti Statisztikai Hivatal, Az ipar 
alloeszkozei es kapcsolatuk a termelessel, 
1955-1965 (Industrial Fixed Assets and 
their Relation to Production, 1955-1965), 
Budapest, 1966, pp. 19-20. 


Bureaucratic Economy and Imre 
Nagy’s On Communism:* both in- 
clude some rather optimistic and 
enthusiastic, though thoroughly 
Marxist papers, written during the 
attempted “new course’”’—Czech- 
oslovakia in 1968 and Hungary in 
1953—as well as several “‘post- 
mortem” reflections full of bitter- 
ness and disillusionment. 

Sik’s talks fully support the gen- 
erally accepted views of Western 
scholars on the functioning of the 
Soviet-type economy and strategy 
of development. In this respect, 
the volume presents very little new 
material; it is important, however, 
because it is written from the 
vantage of an economist who, as 
a government leader, had an un- 
usually good opportunity to ob- 
serve an East European economy 
from inside. The essence of his 
assessment of the “extensive eco- 
nomic model” is as follows: 


... development based on indus- 
trial expansion and mobilizing 
fresh manpower carries with it the 
built-in risk of stagnation. True, at 
first glance it appears to be an 
easy way; all that is needed is to 
syphon off from existing concerns 
all profits, all funds for accumula- 
tion . . . and even a substantial 
part of amortization funds, and to 
throw the resources so obtained 
into building new industrial capa- 
cities. But there is a snag: to build 
new factories from resources 
gained in this way we have to de- 
prive ourselves of the means for 
modernizing existing plant. That is 
why a large part of our working 
class finds itself operating in an 
increasingly bad environment, us- 
ing obsolete techniques. Moreover, 
the Czechoslovak experience has 
shown that even the newly con- 
structed plants fall short of the 


4 New York, Praeger, 1957. 
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| 
highest technological standards} 
The fact is that our new machine 
have been built to the same, o| 

slightly improved, specifications a! 

the old. To make matters worse} 
the new machinery has had to be} 
manned by untrained labor, drawr 

primarily from agriculture, or from} 
among housewives. Consequently 

there has not been any marked ad} 
vance in actual labor productivity, 

Indeed, in some cases the per. 

formance of the new establish§ 
ments has been poorer than those; 
of the old factories with outdatec| 
equipment because, with theif 
skill and good organization, the} 
workers in the latter have been§ 
able to hold their own against the} 
modest technological advantage ol} 
the newcomers. (pp. 46-47) 


The result was an increasing de- 
pendence on capital inputs and 
neglect of “technological and or- 
ganizational progress” as a growth 
factor. The predictable and pain- 
ful denouement is described by 
Sik: 


In the case of Czechoslovakia, the 
main trouble has been that it has 
pursued a predominantly exten- 
sive course, the prototype for 
which was the industrialization’ 
model sanctified in the Soviet 
Union by the personality of Stalin. | 
And here we should add _ that 
when the extensive road is follow-| 
ed to an extreme it harbors its} 
seeds of economic decline, and, 
when the tolerable limit is passed 
this potential risk emerges as a 
reality, taking its inevitable toll in 
the shape of a decline in economic 
effectiveness, or even complete 
stagnation. ... This was what hap- 
pened to the Czechoslovak econ- 
omy in the early sixties. (pp. 41- 
42) | 


Yet, as Sik indicates, the extensive 
| 
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yattern of growth (with all of its 
iegative effects) could not be 


liminated so long as the over- 


‘entralized system of economic 
nanagement remained (pp. 100- 
)1). Moreover, viewing the eco- 
omic and political spheres as 
slosely linked under socialism, Sik 
‘ecognizes that no economic re- 
orms are possible without politi- 
‘al reforms; hence, the Prague 
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*7ERENC JANOSSY’S book on “‘eco- 
iomic miracles’—while present- 
ng a theory of economic progress 
vhich is not limited to the social- 
st system—provides an interest- 
ng hypothesis concerning the pat- 
ern of growth in the Soviet Union 
ind Eastern Europe, a_ theory 
which helps not only to explain 
he apparent success of the com- 
nand model but also to define its 
xrowing obsolescence. From an 
xmpirical study of economic 
rends in postwar Japan, the Fed- 
xral Republic of Germany, the 
Soviet Union and, in a somewhat 
nore sketchy manner, Hungary 
ind Italy, the author argues that 
yeriods of postwar economic re- 
sonstruction do not end when the 
drewar production level is reach- 
2d but instead continue until that 
doint in time when the actual level 
%f production equals that which 
nould have been attained at the 
ziven time had prewar develop- 
nent continued without the inter- 
‘uption of the war. By his defini- 
‘ion, “economic miracles” are sim- 
dly periods of extended recon- 
struction. 

In the case of the USSR, 
lanossy suggests that the recon- 
struction period after World War | 
snded in 1936 and that post-World 
Nar || reconstruction lasted until 
1956. In the ensuing periods 
(1936 to 1941 and 1956 to 1968, 
when the study ends), industrial 


production grew at more moderate 
rates (10 and 9 percent, respec- 
tively), at a pace that he calls 
the “trend-line” for that country. 
Problems arose during  post- 
reconstruction years because no 
one recognized the turning points 
in 1936 and 1956. Thus, the an- 
nual plan for 1937 still envisaged 
a 20-percent jump in industrial 
production (which would have 
been approximately equal to the 
average rate for the three preced- 
ing years). Instead, the actual in- 
crease in 1937 was only 11 per- 
cent. According to Janossy, it was 
because the Soviet leaders failed 
to perceive what was happening 
that they published no 1938 an- 
nual plan and delayed approval of 
the Third Five-Year Plan (for 
1938-42) rnore than a year. Nor 
was the 1956 turning point antic- 
ipated; the targets of the Seven- 
Year Plan (for 1959-65) were sim- 
ply based on “the upswing of the 
fifties . . unreservedly extra- 
polated into the future” (p. 63). 
Using Janossy’s definition, one can 
see that before World War II there 
were only a few years which did 
not belong to the period of recov- 
ery, and even in those, the exag- 
gerated targets had disorganizing 
consequences. On this basis, the 
author contends that the Soviet 
Union has only experienced “nor- 
mal, undisturbed development” 
since 1956, and he concludes that: 


a superficial view gives recovery, 
with its naturally more rapid ad- 
vance, the appearance of health 
itself, while making health appear 
as a slowdown by comparison. (p. 
66) 


Now that the period of extended 
reconstruction has been com- 
pleted, the Soviet economy faces 
an entirely different set of prob- 
lems. As Janossy states, 
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an economic apparatus that ful- 
filled its tasks—even with some 
difficulties—for decades should 
be, and must be, reorganized to- 
day. (p. 66) 


This would involve more than cos- 
metic changes, for the Soviet 
Union was faced with the need to 
switch from an extensive to an 
intensive mode of growth. As 
Janossy states, 


The methods born of War Com- 
munism maintained during one re- 
construction period and consoli- 
dated during the Second World 
War were still applicable to the 
second reconstruction period, but 
already proved out of date during 
the period of transition into the 
undisturbed extensive phase of de- 
velopment that followed, and 
would act as an impediment to 
progress if applied to the intensive 
phase. (pp. 66-67) 


In the case of socialist Hungary, 
Janossy finds two reconstruction 
periods—the one following World 
War Il and lasting from 1946 to 
1952 and the other following the 
Hungarian Revolution and lasting 
from 1956 to 1960—both follow- 
ed by deceleration of growth to a 
trend-line. Again, this had not 
been foreseen and, therefore, cre- 
ated some serious problems. Re- 
organization of the economic sys- 
tem became even more urgent in 


| this case inasmuch as Hungary is 


a small country, poor in natural 
resources, and is therefore unable 
to keep up with the development 
tempo of larger states, “at least 
not as long as closer economic co- 
operation is hampered by the pres- 
ent economic mechanism—not 
only in Hungary but in all socialist 
countries” (p. 74). 

In the theoretical section of his 
book, Janossy attempts to provide 
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a basis for a new development 
model. He argues that high rates 
of accumulation and allotment of 
a large proportion of funds for di- 
rectly productive investment will 
not suffice to accelerate growth 
rates in the long run. Thus, while 
productivity cannot be increased 
without investment, neither can 
the pace of economic development 
be speeded up simply by expand- 
ing the rate of investment. Expen- 
ditures for modernization of equip- 
ment, development of new “pro- 
gressive” sectors, education and 
social infrastructure (including 
housing and proper incentives) — 
all accenting innovations and other 
qualitative factors—are very im- 
portant, but, says the author, “the 
essential, primary element of pro- 
gress is the continued develop- 
ment of man himself” (p. 100). 

Regardless of whether or not one 
is prepared to accept Janossy’s 
Statistical observations, his hypo- 
thesis on the extended periods of 
reconstruction, or his theoretical 
exploration of means to boost the 
trend-line in the long run, this 
work is a significant and stimula- 
ting contribution not only to a bet- 
ter understanding of the Soviet- 
type pattern of growth but also to 
economic development theory in 
general. 


FOR A COMPREHENSIVE study of 
the operation of the Soviet model 
in the postwar development of the 
Polish economy, one could find no 
better source than George Feiwel’s 
massive, incredibly detailed two- 
volume work on /ndustrialization 
and Planning under Polish Social- 
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ism. Although the book ends be- 
fore the riots of December 1970, 
it amply documents the disastrous 
situation which existed in the 
Polish economy at that critical 
juncture. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
appreciate fully the author’s own 
analytical insights—scattered as 
they are throughout the maze of 
quotations, Summaries of state- 
ments by Polish leaders and econ- 
omists, descriptions and statisti- 
cal materials, which fill the 1200 
pages of the two volumes. This is 
a shame, for Feiwel knows his 
subject well and has interesting 
things to say. Of particular merit 
are his lucid remarks on the ad- 
verse consequences of the attempt 
to achieve excessively high rates 
of growth, particularly in heavy 
industry. He demonstrates how 
overoptimism, a lack of realism, 
and the “investment psychosis” 
(as he terms the belief that growth 
could be speeded merely by in- 
creasing capital investment) re- 
sulted in overemployment, infla- 
tionary pressures, bottlenecks, 
and structural disproportions in 
the Polish economy. 

Feiwel is, of course, not alone 
in calling attention to the harmful 
effects of overambitious planning 
and overinvestment in the Soviet- 
type economies. Analysis of the 
“barriers to growth” which appear 
when the planned rate of growth 
exceeds the optimum level forms 
an essential part of the theory of 
growth under socialism of the late 
Polish economist, Michal Kalecki; 
and Joseph Goldmann has built on 
the same phenomena in his theory 
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of fluctuations, or ‘“‘quasi-cycles,’ 
in Soviet-type economies.°® 


THE FOUR BOOKS reviewed here 
are unanimous in their criticis 
of the Soviet-type growth Strategy 
and in their insistence that it mus’ 
be changed. At the same time 
they show how difficult it will be 
to introduce the needed reforms. 
The extensive pattern was createc 
by the interaction of a particular 
developmental approach with the 
workings of the system itself. It | 
therefore highly unlikely that a 
Satisfactory revision of the strat- 
egy could be achieved without 
considerable modifications of the 
system. Wilczynski and Feiwel 
concentrate on the more narrowly- 
defined economic alterations res 
quired. The latter recommends a) 
deceleration in the rates of growth 
and a more balanced development, 
and the former discusses in detail, 
many specific improvements. On, 
the other hand, Janossy and Sik 
stress the social aspects of 
change, Janossy emphasizing long- 
run improvements in the quality, 
of human resources, in his view 
the key to advancement, and Sik 
declaring that economic and po- 
litical reforms are inseparable. 
| 
5 M. Kalecki, Zarys teorii wzrostu gospodarki ° 
socjalistycznej (An Outline of the Theory | 
of Growth of a Socialist Economy), Warsaw, 
PWN, 1963; J. Goldmann, “Fluctuations end 
Trend in the Rate of Economic Growth in 
Some Socialist Countries,’’ Economics of 
Planning (Oslo), No. 2, 1964, and “‘Short- and | 
Long-term Variations in the Growth Rate 
and the Model of Functioning of a Socialist 
Economy,” Czechos/ovak Economic Papers 
(Prague), No. 5, 1965; and J. Goldmann and 
K. Kouba, Economic Growth in Czechoslovakia, 
Prague, Academia, 1969. | 
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ISPITE THEIR seemingly narrow 
ous, the two volumes reviewed 
re—especially when read se- 
ientially—give the reader much 
ore than a mere chronological 
story of the development and 
irsistence through 56 years of 
mmunist rule of what the pre- 
volutionary /skra in weary ex- 
peration had called the “pro- 
latyi yevreiskii vopros “(the ac- 
irsed Jewish question)—or “die 
‘rfluchte Judenfrage,” as it was 
Ibbed in the councils of the 
scond International. By enabling 
e reader to juxtapose the Soviet 
nion’s. early and recent policies 
ward its Jewish minority, the two 
udies provide a wealth of in- 
ghts into the broader evolution of 
wiet politics and society—and, 
‘ore particularly, into the growth 
id persistence of a totalitarian 
hos inimical to all pluralistic, 
‘tra-party values or institutions. 
vese accounts, while primarily 
2monstrative of the growing cyni- 
Sm and repressiveness of official 
Wiet policy toward the Jewish 
inority, also afford a basis—in 


ewish Nationalism 
ind the Soviet System 


conjunction with the abundant evi- 
dence of a resurgence of Jewish 
national self-assertiveness in the 
USSR—for a broader assessment 
of patterns of political decay and 
instability in the Soviet system. 
Zvi Gitelman recounts in detail 
the 13-year activity of the Jewish 
sections of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU)—the 
so-called “Evsektsiia’’—which rep- 
resented an attempt by the new- 
born Bolshevik regime to modern- 
ize and secularize Russia’s Jewish 
minority. In so doing, he provides 
not only an illuminating account of 
a neglected period in the history of 
Soviet Jewry but also a case study 
of the Soviet regime’s early efforts 
to achieve political and national 
integration within the framework 
of a modernizing state. The book 
is all the more impressive because 
the author's knowledge of the 
tragedies that later befell the Jews 
of the USSR does not divert him 
from a dispassionate examination 
of the means, motives, and con- 
flicts that surrounded this experi- 
ment. Happily, Gitelman combines 
balanced judgment and meticu- 
lous scholarship with a vigorous 
style that brings to life the varied 
personalities as well as the irony- 
laden polemics of the Evsektsi/a, 
so different from the dull and 
stereotyped party debates of today. 
In the period with which Gitel- 
man deals, the institutional forms 
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and societal values of the Soviet 
regime were still fluid. His analysis 
of the social and political pres- 
sures that shaped Soviet nation- 
ality policy during this interval— 
particularly, his analysis of the im- 
pact of economic development— 
is of special interest to scholars 
concerned with the working of a 
Communist regime displaying at 
least a degree of institutional 
pluralism. 

Professor Gitelman notes that 
while many Jews, in the climate of 
secular modernization and eco- 
nomic development prevailing in 
the Soviet Union in the 1920's, 
were perfectly willing to assimilate, 
there nevertheless remained a sub- 
stantial Jewish community inter- 
ested in maintaining an ethnic 
identity. Moreover, although the 
Evsektsiia was established as a 
transient instrument for the social 
assimilation of the Jews, it became 
increasingly committed, as a result 
of its composition and its preoccu- 
pation with distinctively Jewish 
aspects of political problems, to 
the preservation and bolstering of 
a sense of Jewish nationality. Thus, 
one can say that a “Jewish Lobby,” 
entirely legitimate even though un- 
intended, existed in the USSR 
throughout the 1920’s. With the 
onset of large-scale industrializa- 
tion and the concomitant program 
of comprehensive social mobiliza- 
tion, however, this and other simi- 
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lar minority organizations were 
first stripped of their legitimacy 
and then torn by internal factional 
disputes, to be finally destroyed in 
the purges of the 1930's. 

The important change of cli- 
mate that accompanied Stalin’s 
campaign for the creation of 
“socialism in one country” also 
figures strongly in William Korey’s 
study of Soviet anti-Semitism, al- 
though his analysis focuses pri- 
marily on the post-Stalin era. Korey 
points out that the Stalinist effort 
to mobilize Russian national pride 
sparked the first, sporadic official 
attempts to limit the number of 
Jews holding high-level positions. 
In 1939, the year of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, these incipient tendencies 
blossomed into a full-blown, syste- 
matic policy, first taking hold in 
the party and then spreading grad- 
ually throughout the gamut of 
governmental, educational and 
cultural institutions. 

Korey marshals elaborate evi- 
dence to show the gradual erosion 
of the Jewish presence in Soviet 
politics and society under the im- 
pact of growing popular and offi- 
cial anti-Semitism. Although this 
material is largely familiar to 
readers of the author’s previous 
writings,’ it does provide the back- 
ground necessary for an under- 
standing of the recent eruption of 
Jewish national self-consciousness 
and the expression of that self- 
consciousness in the exodus move- 
ment. 

Today it is clear that the simul- 
taneous denial of both the oppor- 
tunity for equality through assimi- 
lation and the right to a legitimate 


1See, for example, Willfam Korey, ‘The 
Origins and Development of Soviet Anti- 
Semitism,’’ Slavic Review (Columbus, Ohio), 
March 1972, pp. 111-35, and ‘‘The Legal 
Position of Soviet Jewry: A Historical 
Enquiry,” in Lionel Kochan, Ed., The Jews in 
Soviet Russia Since 1917, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1970. 


Jewish identity has resulted in the 
alienation of thousands of young 
Jews, setting them on the path to 
emigration. Ironically, many of 
these are precisely the Soviet- 
Jewish intellectuals who had 
largely assimilated, ridding them- 
selves of the fear, self-contempt 
and self-hatred that Gitelman 
ascribes to the “marginal men” in 
the prerevolutionary Pale of Settle- 
ment.*? This youthful generation, 
which grew up after Stalin, rejects 
the grotesque caricatures of Jew- 
ishness presented in the Soviet 
press. Increasingly spurned by 
their Russian colleagues, they seek 
a positive self-identification; just 
as earlier Russian Jews endeav- 
ored to associate themselves with 
the militant Bolsheviks building a 
new world against overwhelming 
odds, so this generation identifies 
with the Israeli pioneers and com- 
bat pilots. At the end of 1971, 
when the emigration of Jews from 
the USSR began to increase, an 
“exodus obsession” swept. this 
stratum, and literally thousands 
who had previously displayed no 
inclination to leave were caught up 
by the appealing and credible pros- 
pect of ridding their lives of a de- 
structive dual existence. 

This pattern of dis-assimilation 
on the part of a minority which, by 
such criteria as the frequency of 
exogamous marriage or the non- 
use of the native tongue, must be 
counted among the most assimi- 
lated in the Soviet Union evoked 
from the authorities a response of 
repression rather than a_ reap- 
praisal of policy. Korey describes 
the crude anti-Semitic harass- 
ments, such as the abortive 
diploma tax (which required repay- 


2The Pale of Settlement refers to the 
25-province area of the Russian Empire 
(designated by Catherine Il in 1791) where 
Jews were allowed to establish kehi//oth 
(communities). 
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ment to the state of the costs 
specialized training before pe! 
mission to emigrate was grante( 
and a series of diversionary tria 
which were used as a means {/ 
attempting to dissuade Jews fro! 
requesting visas. The fact thi 
charges of possession, reprodui} 
tion and distribution of unautho 
ized (and therefore uncensorec| 
material on the Hebrew languag’ 
and Jewish history figured prom/ 
nently in the trials in Leningrac! 
Riga, Odessa, Kishinev,  an| 
Sverdlovsk provides the ultimat 
testimony to the failure of th! 
Evsektsiia and of the Soviet socie 
structure. In attempting to uproc 
the historically-formed tradition! 
of the Jewish population, th’ 
Evsektsiia could only offer art 
ficial and Procrustean substitute 
which, not being anchored in soli 
social and economic reality, couli 
ultimately only be sustained by cc 
ercion. | 


AT FIRST GLANCE, Korey’s basi 
thesis that official anti-Jewisl 
policy stems from the persistenei 
of earlier Russian popular anti 
Semitism under the Soviet regimt 
seems overly simplistic. Neverthe 
less, it may be more than a coinci 
dence that a CPSU leadership 0 
predominantly Russian peasant 
origins and with narrow, provincia 
assignments in their career back 
grounds has chosen anti-Semitism 
as an instrument of policy. In the 
early Bolshevik period, as Z¥ 
Gitelman reminds us, 


by having Jews [organized in the 
Evsektsiia] do its destructive work 
the Party “objectively proved” the 
existence of a pro-Bolshevik stra 
tum in Jewish society and simul 
taneously avoided any suspicion 0 
anti-Semitism. (p. 270) 


Judaism, its customs and educa 


hal aspects, were attacked by 
| Evsektsiia, using varied and in- 
isive propaganda and_ public 
ck trials. But the Jewish Bol- 
wiks who so eagerly carried on 
F work were scattered or killed 
he 1930’s and 1940’s, and only 


‘Today, Israel and Zionism have 
peeeded Jewish religion as the 
Immunists’ béte noire, and the 
|k of denunciation has fallen into 
ier hands. Korey devotes almost 
entire chapter to the recent 
ate of Soviet anti-Semitic writ- 
's, from Trofim Kichko’s scurri- 
Ss 1963 pamphlet Judaism With- 
| Embellishment (a publication 
|} the Ukrainian Academy of 
jlences, Kiev, which even evoked 
tests from West European Com- 
Jinists), through Ivan Shevtsov’s 
rnographic novels, to the Sep- 
nber 1972 article “School of 
/scurantism” in the official bul- 
jin of the Soviet Information 
vice in Paris. He also discusses 
at is perhaps the most profound 
litical critique of this literature, 
isamizdat essay written, ironi- 
lly, by Michael Agursky,*® son of 
imuel Agursky, a founder of the 
isektsiia, whose tragic career 
relman records in his book. 
ichael Agursky’s piece deals only 
th Yurii lvanov’s Beware Zion- 
n! (Moscow, Progress  Pub- 
hers, 1970), but as Korey points 
it, his characterization is valid 
“the genre as a whole. Agursky 
ncludes that such material is 
2rely “the public version of the 
litical program of a large social 


Michael Agursky, ‘‘Selling Anti-Semitism 
Moscow,” New York Review of Books 
wiw York), Nov. 16, 1972. 


trend in the USSR,” which, he 
claims, derives its values and out- 
look almost directly from the 
chauvinism of the Union of the 
Russian People and its Black Hun- 
dreds, who were responsible for 
many pogroms in early 20th-cen- 
tury Russia. 

Lest one consider this judgment 
extreme, ponder the following. The 
article “School of Obscurantism’” 
evoked a suit in French courts by 
the International League Against 
Racialism and Anti-Semitism. The 
Soviet Embassy, publisher of the 
article, was found guilty of inciting 
racial hatred when a_ former 
Moscow novelist, Grigori Svirsky, 
proved to the court that whole 
sections of the text of the So- 
viet bulletin had been lifted ver- 
batim from a 1906 pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Union of the Russian 
People! * 

The obscurantism demonstrated 
in such actions of Soviet official- 
dom must eventually find its echo 
in a Russian populace which is less 
educated and less privileged, and 
therefore receptive to suggestions 
that it seek minority scapegoats 
for its own problems. Anti-Semi- 
tism feeds the corruption of Soviet 
society, and this corruption creates 
fertile ground for further anti- 
Semitism. The same is true, 
mutatis mutandis, for relations 
with other minorities in the USSR 
—denial of the existence of prob- 


4The story behind Svirsky’s revelation is 
worthy of a Greek drama. The novelist 
received the 1906 pamphlet of the Black 
Hundreds in Moscow from a dying friend— 
Soviet historical novelist Stepan Zlobin— 
who knew of Svirsky’s interest in the history 
of Russian anti-Semitism. The latter kept 
the item as a curio and also uses it in 
discussing current Soviet anti-Semitic 
writing in his volume The Hostages (to 
appear shortly in French and Russian 
editions). Called as a witness in the Paris 
proceedings, Svirsky recognized the origins 
of the Soviet bulletin and was able to present 
the judge with the original. 
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lems breeds alienation in the 
denied and cynical degeneration in 
those who deny. 

That xenophobic national feel- 
ings persist among dominant Great 
Russian elements of Soviet society 
—despite the stress which Com- 
munist ideology places on the 
primacy of class relations among 
the determinants of social rela- 
tions—is perhaps not too surpris- 
ing. However, the failure of that 
society to assimilate the Jews 
serves aS a reminder to us of the 
great political importance of na- 
tionality relations in the USSR, par- 
ticularly relations between Great 
Russians and minorities of the 
Baltic area, the Caucasus, and 
Central Asia. This is a matter too 
often neglected in studies of the 
Soviet political system.* 


IN A SENSE, the alienation and re- 
pression of the Jews—demon- 
strated so forcefully in both of the 
volumes reviewed here—can be 
seen as simply one facet (perhaps 
more complex than some others) 
of an intensifying drive against 
every aspect of dissent and inde- 
pendent, critical expression. By 
forbidding open debates as a 
source of policy evaluation and in- 
novation, the regime slips back- 
ward into an ever-greater reliance 
on constraint and a resistance to 
social, political and economic in- 
novation. The self-perpetuating 
rule of the apparatchiki, dating 
back to Stalin’s elimination of the 
sophisticated and internationally- 
minded Old Bolsheviks, may thus 
be said to have constituted a re- 
gression from modernization. 


5 Zbigniew Brzezinski has called attention 
to this gap in scholarship in his editor’s 
summation to the volume Dilemmas of 
Change in Soviet Politics, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1969, where he predicted 
“a prolonged period of fairly difficult relations 
with the non-Russian nationalities’ (p. 160). 


Book Reviews 


In damming up the creative 
energies of its citizens, the Soviet 
regime not only deprives society of 
a vitality which might contribute 
to the solution of current problems 
but also raises the specter of an 
uncontrolled and destructive re- 
lease of these pent-up energies in 
a crisis. One cannot fault Korey for 
viewing official attempts to intimi- 
date the Jewish population as a 
reflection of the “determination of 
the Soviet regime to obliterate 
Jewish national consciousness,” as 
he states in the context of his dis- 
cussion of the trial in Riga. How- 
ever, this perspective is too narrow. 
Korey alludes, in only the briefest 
terms, to the workings of a 
“demonstration effect,” whereby 
Jews desiring to emigrate, mem- 
bers of other discontented national 


and religious minorities, and advo- 
cates of expanded civil rights learn 
from and about each others’ suc- 
cesses in resisting Suppression 
and thereby develop new tactics 
of dissent and communication. 
Despite the ideological and tactical 
differences separating the various 
movements, the contacts between 
individual members tend to multi- 
ply, creating the potential for the 
emergence of a united front of op- 
position which would break the 
sense of social and psychological 
isolation restraining the dissenters 
—an eventuality that must con- 
cern the authorities. To the sus- 
picion-laden psyche of the apparat, 
a “few home-made publications” 
can indeed be construed to be cap- 
able of undermining the mighty 
Soviet state and therefore to re- 


quire suppression. Seen in thi 
perspective, the trials of Jews jj 
Riga and elsewhere fit the genera 
pattern of repression against So 
viet dissenters. | 

The stubborn reassertion of at 
independent identity by Sovie 
Jews not only is a reflection of th 
abyss between the government ant 
the people, but also serves as 
reminder of the divisive forces 
which can be loosed in a system 
which has turned from politica 
development to political decay, 
Read together, these volumes bj 
William Korey and Zvi Gitelman af 
ford the reader an excellent oppor. 
tunity to gauge the internal evolu: 
tion of the Soviet system and to 
judge the performance of thal 
polity within its own original frame 
of reference. 
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The Chinese 


Political Spectrum 


By Michel Oksenberg and Steven Goldstein 


ecent developments in China point to two 

unmistakable conclusions. The first is that 

the spirit of the Cultural Revolution has not 
been extinguished; the second, that the leadership 
at the top remains unstable and tension-ridden. 

With respect to the first, it is clear that while the 
massive campaign to criticize Lin Piao and Confucius 
is not a second Cultural Revolution in the sense of 
rampaging Red Guards, uncontrolled and violent 
factional strife, paralyzed government and_ party 
hierarchies, and military rule, the campaign has 
nevertheless reinvigorated Cultural Revolution poli- 
cies in the cultural, educational, and—to a lesser 
extent—economic realms. The controlled, disciplined 
movement now under way in China may, in fact, 
conform to what Mao originally intended in 1966, 
before the Cultural Revolution escaped his control 
and turned into a purge of bureaucrats by mobs that 
were partly out of hand and partly manipulated from 
above. 

Regarding the second, the spectacular return of 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the rise of Wang Hung-wen to the 
third spot in the party hierarchy, the transfers of 
military commanders, the continual shifting around 
of individual leaders in officially-released photo- 
graphs—all are signs of persistent uncertainty. More 


Mr. Oksenberg, currently Associate Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Columbia University (New York), 
will join the faculty of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor) in 
the fall. His writings on Chinese politics and Chinese 
foreign policy have appeared in a wide variety of 
publications such as Foreign Affairs, The China Quar- 
terly, and Asian Survey. Mr. Goldstein is Assistant 
Professor of Government at Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.). 


important indications are the large number of unfilled 
positions at the center and in the provinces and the 
failure, as yet, to convene the long-postponed Na- 
tional People’s Congress. One suspects a continuing 
struggle over the positions involved. 

While this much seems relatively clear, the 
reasons for the staying power of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and the continued instability at the top are a 
great deal more difficult to pin down. Indeed, ob- 
servers may differ even on how to go about explain- 
ing these phenomena. As will be seen below, there 
are a number of valid perspectives from which to 
analyze them. This paper will examine the current 
struggles from a somewhat broad and _ historical 
perspective. More specifically, it will probe the 
two following questions: What is the makeup of the 
political spectrum in China today—not necessarily 
as the Chinese might describe it, but as seen by 
Western observers? And how does this perspective 
shed light on the current situation? 


Needed: A New Analytical Framework 


In a fundamental sense, Chinese Communists and 
most Western ‘China watchers” have employed 
similar language and the same simplifying assump- 
tion to describe the political spectrum of Chinese 
struggles over official position and policy. They both 
describe these struggles in terms of two opposing 
lines or camps: “left” and “right.” 

To be sure, Chinese and Westerners attach differ- 
ent meanings to these labels. To the Chinese, the 
“left” represents the interest of the proletariat and 
of peasants from poorer backgrounds. The “left” is 
the sane, progressive side, committed to Maoist 
principles and to sound, socialist development of 
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China’s culture and economy. The Chinese identify 
the “right” as the side of conservatism, “revision- 
ism,” or “capitalism’’—the side whose policies would 
erode the vitality of the revolution. 

Most Westerners, on the other hand, think of the 
“leftists” in China as the radicals, the extremists, 
the reds, the utopians, the campaigners, or the 
ideologues. (The “leftists” include the groups whom 
the Chinese call “extreme leftists.) Opposed to 
them, in the Western idiom, are the moderates, 
realists, experts, pragmatists, or bureaucrats, all seen 
as making up the “right.” In this language, these are 
the sane people, committed to the rational, flexible 
development of the economy and of political insti- 
tutions. 

Hence, in the Chinese media “left” refers to the 
“good” forces on the China scene, while in the West- 
ern media the opposite is true. Further, since the 
term “left” in China and in the West does not refer 
to the same properties, the same individual could be 
classified as a true “leftist” —/.e., committed to revo- 
lution—by the Chinese, and a “rightist’”—.e., 
pragmatist—by Westerners. 

It is important to focus on the labels because the 
language and simplifying assumptions that are em- 
ployed to analyze politics have a decisive impact 
upon the analysis itself. Unfortunately, both the 
Chinese and the dominant Western terminologies 
obfuscate more than they illuminate. Chinese politics 
are more complicated than the “two-line struggle” 
model suggests, and to describe them in simplistic 
terms of “left” vs. “right” or “radical” vs. “moderate” 
not only precludes analysis of the process whereby 
coalitions are pieced together over a number of 
issues, but also obscures the shadings of opinion 
involved. 

Furthermore, such labels as “radical” and 
“moderate” do not sensitize analysts to the Chinese 
cultural context and to the nature of the Chinese 
political spectrum. What, precisely, does it mean to 
be “moderate” in the Chinese milieu? It is all too 
easy to forget that moderation to the Chinese is not 
the same as moderation in the American context. As 
his lifelong commitment to the revolutionary cause 
demonstrates, Chou En-lai—perhaps “moderate’’ in 
the current Chinese spectrum—hardly has the same 
value commitments as such American moderates as 
Nelson Rockefeller or Edmund Muskie. 

In order to free analysis from the misleading 
dichotomy just described, other categories and 
terms, hopefully value-neutral, are proposed here. 
In place of the “two-line” framework, the author 


proposes a ‘four-line”’ interpretation of Chinese 
political struggle, particularly in the foreign policy 
realm. The four camps representing these lines are 
designated: 1) the militant fundamentalists; 2) the 
radical conservatives; 3) the eclectic modernizers; 
and 4) the Westernized Chinese. 


Two Basic Assumptions 


This classification scheme is rooted in two basic | 
assumptions about Chinese politics. The first is that | 
it is useful to focus on the issues involved in political 
Struggles rather than just the contest for office. The 
second is that a few key, interrelated issues con- 
tinuously have been at the core of Chinese politics. 
Let us elaborate upon these assumptions. 

Political struggles in China have been more than 
contests over position; substantive issues have con- | 
tinually been at stake as well. At the very least, 
ambitious politicians have cloaked their grab for | 
office and used issues for the purpose of attacking | 
adversaries and securing allies. To be sure, bureau- 
cratic politics and personality clashes have also | 
been involved. Questions of the succession to Mao 
and of personal political survival have certainly been 
important concerns for Chinese political figures at 


Teng Hsiao-p’ing, after having been in political 
eclipse since the Cultural Revolution, reemerged in 
early 1974 when he was reinstated as a member of - 
the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party and — 
appointed Deputy Premier. 


—Photo by Denes Baracs for Interfoto MTI (Hungary) | 
via Photoreporters. | 


least since the Kao Kang affair of 1953.* And 
assuredly, a full explanation of the Great Leap For- 
ward of 1958-59— its timing, precise programs, 
leadership style—requires reference to the bureau- 
cratic interplay of party and government and to the 
personal relations among Mao, Liu Shao-ch’i, P’eng 
Chen, Chou En-lai, and Ch’en Yun. Similarly, under- 
standing the politics of the Cultural Revolution era 
certainly requires reference to the rise of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA), the interplay between the 
central and various regional bureaucracies of the 
CCP and PLA, and the clashes among Liu, Lin Piao, 
Chiang Ch’ing, and Chou En-lai. 

Yet, efforts to explain Chinese politics in totally 
issue-less terms—that is, in terms of individuals 
or factions solely interested in power and reward, or 
of five field armies jostling for position and hege- 
mony*—suffer from a major weakness. This weakness 
is that they do not illuminate either the problems with 
which the leaders seem conscientiously to be wres- 
tling or China’s distinctive path of development. And 
it is precisely this path of development and, more 
importantly, the issues and choices it poses that 
determine the parameters and the opportunities for 
the exercise of power. 

To be more specific, considerable insight into the 
Cultural Revolution is obtained if one focuses initially 
on a major problem of the mid-1960’s—how to pre- 
serve the vitality of the Communist revolution. 
Similarly, the Great Leap becomes more intelligible 
if one considers the growing disillusionment in China 
with the suitability of the Soviet development model, 
the unanticipated consequences of destalinization, 
and the search for a rapid, indigenous solution to 
China’s developmental needs. Indeed, with the ad- 
vantage of 75 years of hindsight, one can see that 
the Boxer Rebellion was not simply a matter of 
intense machinations at the Ch’ing court but cen- 
tered upon the issue of China’s proper response 
to the West. The task of the analyst of contemporary 
Chinese affairs, then, is to relate current struggles 
for position and exercise of power to the broader 
issues and context. 

The second basic premise of this discussion is 
that a core theme has underlain Chinese politics 


1 Kao Kang, the head of the State Planning Commission and of 
the party apparatus in the Northeast, was purged in 1953 over 
matters related to the succession. See Frederick Teiwes, 
“The Evolution of Leadership Purges in Communist China,’’ The 
China Quarterly (London), No. 41, January-March 1970, pp. 122-35. 
2 Andrew Nathan, ‘‘A Factionalism Model for CCP Politics,” jbid., 
No. 53, January-March 1973, pp. 34-56; William Whitson, 
The Chinese High Command, New York, Praeger, 1973, Chap. 12. 


Younger members of the CCP Politburo: Yao Wen- 
yuan, left, and Wang Hung-wen. 


—Photo by Denes Baracs for Interfoto MT! (Hungary) 
via Photoreporters. 


since the 1840’s. The key Chinese concern, as John 
Fairbank so insightfully noted over a generation ago, 
has been a search for the proper route to a Chinese 
modernity, in response to the Western challenge 
and to powerful indigenous forces also demanding 
change.’ What aspects of the past—if any—are 
Supportive of modernity? What features of Western 
civilization—be it West European, Russian or 
American—must China accept in order to be able 
to respond effectively to the West? How much of 
China’s essence can be preserved so that she can 
retain her proud distinctiveness and heritage? What 
precisely is the essence to be preserved? What con- 
tribution can China make to mankind? What, in short, 
are the terms upon which a proper relationship 
should be built with Western countries? As one of 
Fairbank’s students, Joseph Levenson, put it, the 
search is for modernization with pride.* 

The issues related to this core concern have re- 
mained at the heart of Chinese politics after 1949. 
As in the late Ch’ing and Republican eras, four 
separate schools of thought can be identified by their 
responses to these questions. In this sense, the 
range of opinions in the People’s Republic exhibits 
remarkable continuity with the spectrums of the past 
or the range of views visible in Taiwan today. 

Admittedly, however, the Communist spectrum 


3 The classic statement remains Teng Ssu-yu and John Fairbank, 
China’s Response to the West, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1954. 

4 Confucian China and Its Modern Fate, Vol. 1, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1958. 
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does differ markedly from its predecessors in one 
major respect: that is, with regard to the essence of 
China which most participants consciously seek to 
preserve. In the late Ch’ing period, the avowed aim 
of most of those concerned with retaining a Chinese 
essence was to maintain what they believed was the 
Great Tradition of China—Confucianism as it had 
evolved through the centuries. Mao’s effort has been 
to define a new essence: one that selectively draws 
upon the diverse cultural strands from the Chinese 
past, particularly the “little traditions” of the peasan- 
try, but combines these with the distinctive features 
of the Chinese route to socialism. From this perspec- 
tive, Mao’s constantly perceived need to battle Con- 
fucianist tendencies suggests that many of his coun- 
trymen, if less consciously now than in the past, 
still believe that the preservation of a Chinese es- 
sence requires retention of certain Confucian stand- 
ards of behavior. In any case, the result has been that 
whereas in the past the essence that the leaders 
sought to preserve was Confucianism, today that 
essence at the conscious level has become for many 
the thought of Mao—although several interpreters 
of Mao’s thought have infused it with more than a 
dash of Confucianism. 

Recognizing this important qualification, then, let 
us turn to a definition of the four schools of thought 
based on their responses to the questions outlined 
above. 


The Militant Fundamentalists 


Those identified under this label believe that an 
adequate response to the West can be found within 
an ideologically aroused populace. This view is rooted 
in the conviction that the Chinese masses can over- 
come all challenges through proper motivation and 
organization. Its proponents are even prepared to 
accept temporary military defeats, believing that in 
the long run the Chinese are invincible. This posture, 
visible even today, is probably linked to the Confucian 
notion that a government which fosters a truly moral 
order will enjoy the support of its people and hence 
will be able to repel would-be conquerers. It also 
flows from Confucian notions that man is malleable 
—that it is possible to nurture a moral man, ideo- 
logically pure, through a proper educational system.° 


LK 


5 See Donald Munro, ‘Man, State, and School,’’ in Michel 
Oksenberg, Ed., China’s Developmental Experience, New York, 
Praeger, 1973, pp. 121-43. 


To create such a moral order, | does differ markedly from its predecessors in one | To create such a moral order, however, nefarious | nefarious 
influences must be kept at a distance. Hence, a 
Western presence in China not only need not be 
tolerated but cannot be tolerated, for only its exclu- 
sion will enable the Chinese to build the kind of 
order that would permit an effective response to the 
West. Moreover, to develop the moral order, the 
leaders of the country must develop a close working 
relationship with the masses. In the most funda- 
mental sense, the leadership doctrine must be 
democratically determined: it must appeal to, and 
elicit a positive response from, the people, so that 
their loyalty will be retained. According to such a 
doctrine, urbanization and bureaucratization are 
particularly threatening, for leaders ensconced in 
cities, presiding at the apex of complex organizations, 
become easily separated from the masses. There is 
a parallel in Western criticism of the institutionalized 
church: unless the pastor works directly among the 
flock, he cannot create a Christian community. 

The militant fundamentalists, then, have been 
strongly anti-bureaucratic, anti-urban, and_anti- 
foreign. They cling undeviatingly and inflexibly to 
the ideology, for the ideology is the inspiration, the 
strength, and the essence of China. To this group, 
the slogan tzu-/i keng-sheng (regeneration through 
one’s own effort, or self-reliance) means strict isola- 
tion from alien influences; hence, “militant funda- 
mentalism’”’ easily—though not necessarily—leads 
to xenophobia. It facilitates the expression of nativis- 
tic impulses and the accumulated  anti-foreign 
feelings in China that stem from the humiliations 
suffered at the hands of outsiders—an expression 
seen in the anti-Christian movement of the 1860’s, 
in the Boxer Rebellion of the 1890’s, in the anti- 
Christian movement of the 1920's, and in the Cul- 
tural Revolution of the 1960’s. Now again, the 
campaign to criticize Lin Piao and Confucius is 
providing an opportunity for the expression of “mili- 
tant fundamentalist” notions, as in this passage 
criticizing music by Beethoven and Schubert: 


In cultural aggression, untitled music has a partic- 
ular role to play. On the one hand, by praising it as 
music of the highest standard, it is possible to 
promote in countries subjected to such aggression 
an ideological tendency toward blindly worshipping 
Western bourgeois musical culture. On the other 
hand, by propagating the view that “music is an in- 
ternational language,” it can widely popularize the 
cultural view of one-worldism. From this it can be 
seen that when used in imperialist cultural aggres- 
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This matic aE in Hsuchang, antitied “Grasp Gass Struggle in aS TaeoIseIee) Field,” “wista Sear Gf the 
anti-Lin Piao and anti-Confucius campaign in China in recent months. Various subtitles read: “Why Criticize 
Confucius?” “Confucius and Lin Are Two of a Kind,” and “We Must Carry the Revolution to the End.” Below 
there is a condensed translation of the first large block of text on the left side of the poster. 


Why Criticize Confucius? 


In his political report to the Tenth Party Congress, Com- 
rade Chou En-lai called for tending to class struggle in the 
superstructure, including various cultural fields, and for re- 
forming all superstructures that do not conform to the eco- 


_nomic base. Now throughout the land there is developing a 


_ struggle to criticize Confucius. This is an important aspect in 


implementing the spirit of the Tenth Party Congress, deepen- 

ing the movement of rectification through criticism of Lin 

Piao, and carrying on the revolution in the superstructure. 
Confucius . . . took the position of the declining slave- 


Owning aristocracy, stubbornly upheld the class grades and 


ruling order of the slave system, opposed changes in the so- 
cial system, and attempted to turn back the wheel of history. 

All reactionaries have arrogantly worshiped Confucius, 
and this was in order to use Confucius’ reactionary thought 
as an ideological weapon to restore old systems which sup- 
press the people and oppose the revolution. Liu Shao-ch’i and 
Lin Piao also spared no efforts in worshiping and exalting 
Confucius and the schools of Confucianism, and it was Lin 


Piao, in particular, who, with many of his reactionary ideas 


derived from Confucius, surreptitiously advocated fedualism, 
capitalism and revisionism under Marxist camouflage. 

Despite having gone through the Cultural Revolution and 
the movement for rectification through criticism of Lin Piao, 
we today are still contaminated with the reactionary ideas of 
Confucius and the schools of Confucianism, which poison us 
and serve as a major obstacle to the development of social- 
ism. During the current movement for rectification through 
criticism of Lin Piao . . . certain comrades feel uncomfortable 
with, give no support to, or even oppose, the new phenomena 
and new emerging forces .. . still long for the old order of 
the past. 

If we do not eliminate the reactionary ideological influ- 
ences of Confucius and of Confucianism ..., We can never 
correctly implement Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line, we 
can never sustain the continuous revolution under the prole- 
tarian dictatorship, and we can never take any steps forward 
in our time. 
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sion, untitled music can play the role not only of 
poisoning the human mind in general, but also of 
strangling the development of musical culture and 
destroying national pride and confidence of states 
subjected to such aggression. This is a reactionary 
trick .. . even more crafty and vicious than armed 
aggression with armed forces.° 


The current burgeoning Chinese relationship with 
the outside world and the increasing centralization 
of state power since the Cultural Revolution have 
obviously disturbed the “militant fundamentalists.” 
Their model of political organization remains the 
Paris Commune. They attack what they perceive to 
be the erosion of the Cultural Revolution reforms in 
the educational realm and in income policies as steps 
away from creating a moral community. 

Militant fundamentalism is at once profoundly 
utopian and profoundly reactionary. Its utopianism 
lies in its vision of a Chinese society regenerated 
through the development of a populace imbued with 
a new spirit and the cultivation of an ideologically 
pure leadership. But it is reactionary in its convic- 
tion that the inspiration for devising solutions to 
China’s present problems can and must be found 
in aspects of China’s past. In a strict sense, militant 
fundamentalists are Confucian in their search for a 
purely moral order. 

According to this typology, many now disgraced 
younger leaders of the Cultural Revolution group— 
e.g., Ch’i Pen-yU, Kuan Feng, Lin Chieh, Wang Li— 
certainly were ‘militant fundamentalists.” 7 The main- 
land press today claims that they appeared “ultra- 
leftist” but were in fact “ultra-rightist.’”” We can now 
understand the logic of this Chinese claim, for what 
Westerners have commonly perceived as Chinese 
“leftism” or “utopianism” is actually a reassertion 
of traditional and in many ways Confucian values. 


The Radical Conservatives 


This second school of thought also seeks to pre- 
serve the essence of China, but with selective borrow- 
ing of Western technology. According to this view, 


6 Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 24, 1974, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China, 

Feb. 1, 1974, p. B-15. 

7 These were the leading figures in the ‘‘May 16th group,” the 
extremist faction which sought to topple Chou En-lai. See Barry 
Burton, “The Cultural Revolution’s Ultraleftist Conspiracy: The 
‘May 16th Group,’ ’’ Asian Survey (Berkeley, Calif.), Vol. 11, No. 11, 
November 1971, pp. 1029-53. 


China must undergo a major transformation if she 
is to be capable of an effective response to the West. 
Moreover, indigenous ideas alone are insufficient, 
and China must therefore supplement them by tap- 
ping the technical knowledge of the West. The 
formula is one that was advocated by Chang Chih- 
tung in the late 1800's: “Chinese learning for the 
essence; Western learning for its application.” ° 

Thus, the radical conservatives are prepared to 
accept ideas and assistance from the West, but 
they hold that such an involvement must be entered 
upon cautiously and without sacrifice of Chinese 
autonomy or initiative. A situation of dependence, 
they recognize, would mean not only that China 
would remain subject to exploitation, but also that 
her transformation would then be such as would 
benefit the foreigner rather than meet China’s own 
needs. The spirit of this cautious approach is reflected 
in current Chinese trading practices, as exemplified 
by the semi-annual trade fair in Canton and the 
temporary toleration of Hong Kong as a Western 
enclave serving its originally envisioned treaty-port 
purpose. 

In this school’s interpretation, the tzu-/i keng- 
sheng or “self-reliance” slogan requires not “isola- 
tionism” but rather “independence.” Embedded in 
the logic underlying this view is a sophisticated 
theory of how true independence can be attained: 
self-respect and dignity can only be earned, not 
received as a gift, whether by an individual, a com- 
munity or a nation. Thus, for radical conservatives, | 
tzu-li keng-sheng is a slogan that is appropriate to 
liberation from perceived oppression. It has much 
in common with the desire of some blacks in Ameri- 
can ghettoes to contro! local schools and is similar | 
to the lessons which Frantz Fanon learned during the | 
Algerian War: 


When people have taken violent part in the national | 
liberation, they will allow no-one to set themselves 
as “liberators.” They show themselves to be jealous | 
of the results of their action and take good care not 
to place their future, their destiny or the fate of 
their country in the hands of a living god. Yesterday 
they were completely irresponsible, today they mean |} 
to understand everything and make all decisions.° 


|| 


8 Others have made similar observations. See Stuart Schram, Ed., 
Authority, Participation, and Social Change in China, Cambridge, 
Eng., Cambridge University Press, 1973; A. Doak Barnett, 

Uncertain Passage, Washington, DC, Brookings Institution, 
1974. 
° The Wretched of the Earth, New York, Grove Press, 1966. 
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In sum, radical conservatives envision an_ in- 
ternally-generated transformation, but with selec- 
tive borrowing from the West at China’s initiative and 
choice. The key, in their view, is the unification of 
China, which requires not only economic develop- 
ment but also the creation of a sense of modern 
nationalism among the populace. Crucial also is the 
sense that the present is an era of rapid global 
transformation. Since the opportunities that China 
enjoys to manipulate affairs to her advantage are 
undergoing constant change, she must retain the 
necessary diplomatic flexibility to shift with the 
changes in the global situation. Only the avoidance 
of entangling alliances will permit China to pursue 
such a course. 

According to this typology, both Chiang Kai-shek 
and Mao Tse-tung belong in the category of radical 
conservatives. To be sure, the Chinese essence that 
each seeks to preserve is quite different, and the 
contribution that each wishes China to make to the 
world contrasts sharply. Mao, more than Chiang, has 
realized that to unify China, the urban and rural 
areas have to be linked; and certainly Mao has been 
more committed than Chiang to a restructuring of 
Chinese society. Chiang’s tragedy—which he re- 
gretted at the time and which may not have been 
totally his own choosing—was the degree to which he 
came to rely on the United States and hence sacri- 
ficed a measure of China’s autonomy. But Mao and 
Chiang still have something in common—the idea of 
preserving the independence and territorial integrity 
of China through a rule more ideological and per- 
sonal than bureaucratic. Both have sought to make 
use of the West while fortifying the confidence of the 
Chinese in their own talents and heritage; and both 
have believed that ultimately the Chinese response 
to the West had to be internally generated. 

The radical conservatives of the 1970’s support 
China’s cultivation of contacts with the West but 
also hold that she should retain her relations with 
the world’s “genuine” revolutionary forces and the 
governments of the Third World. Their desire is to 
enable China to play upon and exploit all the tensions 
which Peking discerns in the world today: the 

_tensions among the imperialist powers, between 
| Capitalist and socialist governments, and between 
the exploiting imperialists and the exploited Third 
World governments. Domestically, the desire is to 
retain the gains of the Cultural Revolution, so that 
China can march on toward her own distinctive 
future and make her own contribution to the realiza- 
tion of man’s potential, while at the same time de- 


Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party. 


—Photo by EUPRA. 


veloping realistic military and economic programs. 
In sum, the radical conservatives—radical in their 
view of China’s need for a restructured society and 
value system, but conservative in their determination 
to preserve Chinese autonomy, flexibility, and dis- 
tinctiveness—advocate a complex and subtle range 
of programs that frequently are not easily reconcil- 
able. 


The Eclectic Modernizers 


This third position, while still seeking to preserve 
a Chinese essence, is somewhat more tolerant of a 
Western presence in China. Li Hung-chang in an 
earlier era and Chou En-lai today seem to be the arche- 
types of this school. Indeed the “eclectic moder- 
nizers” believe that the only way to retain a distinc- 
tive Chinese identity is to enter into permanent re- 
lations with Western countries at the cost of a slight 
degree of Chinese independence. Seemingly com- 
promising and flexible, this school accepts an en- 
tanglement with the West in order to control, manipu- 
late, and use it. The “eclectic modernizers” also 
uphold the banner of self-reliance, but to them the 
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slogan means neither isolationism as it does to | and hence should not go abroad at a tender age. | 
the militant fundamentalists, nor total autonomy | (Chinese diplomats, it may be noted, rarely take their 
as it does to the radical conservatives. Instead, it | children abroad.) The modernizers, however, are 
means self-sufficiency. more prepared to send young people abroad and even | | 
The eclectic modernizers differ from the radical | to allow them to live in private homes. (A pilot project | 
conversatives on several points. First, they are less | along these lines is planned with Canada.) They 
convinced that China’s modernization can be gener- | reason that linguistic experts must be trained to 
ated basically from within. Second, they are more | meet worldwide standards if they are eventually to 
prepared to see an extensive Western presence in| be able to defend China’s interests in international 
China—not just Canton trade fairs and occasional | forums and organizations. 
visiting delegations of foreign scientists and others, As a corollary, the eclectic modernizers accept 
but an influx of substantial numbers of Western | the need for a complex, centralized bureaucracy to 
scientists, technicians, language teachers, and so on. | coordinate the increasing specialization in Chinese 
A third closely related difference is that the moder- | society. They are more legalist than Confucian. And 
nizers attach greater importance to specialization | while bridging the urban-rural gap is important to 
and expertise. They believe that if China as a nation | them, so, too, is the development of modern urban 
is to develop its own path, some individual Chinese | concentrations where Chinese and Western experts 
will have to sacrifice a portion of their Chinese | can interact. To members of this school, then, Cul- 
identity. A vivid example of the difference concerns | tural Revolutions are unpleasant and costly pauses 
the training of linguists: should would-be interpreters | in China’s development which are necessary in order 
be sent abroad at a young age to become truly | to inculcate in the minds of the public the vision 
bilingual? The conservatives recognize the need for | of a modern, unified, distinctive nation. While they 
such people, but they insist that the translator or | are proud of the achievements associated with the 
interpreter should develop his Chinese identity and | Tachai production brigade and the Red Flag canal— 
political consciousness before leaving the country, | the symbolic examples of local industry and effective 
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Politburo members (left to right) 
in August 1973. 


—Photo from ‘The Tenth Congress of the Communist Party of China (Documents),’“ Special Supplement to China Reconstructs (Peking), November /1973, p. 4. 
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use of indigenous methods in the countryside—they 
also publicize the Shanghai shipyards and the Pe- 
king petrochemical works. In many ways the recent 
criticism of Antonioni’s film on China seemed to 
express the modernizers’ point of view: the film 
did not dwell sufficiently upon China’s modern in- 
dustry and improved standard of living. 

Given the primacy they attach to drawing upon 
the West, the modernizers at present emphasize a 
foreign policy that plays upon the tensions that 
exist among Japan, the USSR, the US, and Western 
Europe; and to do this China must have contact with 
these powers, while not becoming dependent upon 
any one of them. The emphasis is on state-to-state 
relations, expansion of trade, and participation in 
international organizations. Internally, the task is to 
move beyond the Cultural Revolution to develop new 
programs suited to China’s changing problems and 
opportunities. In this sense, the eclectic modernizers 
are the real progressives in the Chinese political 
system. 


The Westernized Chinese 


This school advocates China’s pursuit of national 
greatness as a Westernized country. It envisions 
participation in world affairs on Western terms, con- 
fident China will eventually emerge as a wealthy and 
powerful nation. To be sure, the Westernized Chinese 
differ among themselves as to which Western tradi- 
tion the Chinese should follow: the American, 
German, French, British or Soviet. In the short run, 
the Westernized Chinese advocate alliance with, and 
dependency upon, the country to be emulated. 

In earlier eras, the United States and West Euro- 
pean countries were the examples which many 
Chinese sought to emulate, but the Communist revo- 
lution and the retreat of the Kuomintang to Taiwan 
destroyed the vitality of these cultures on the main- 
land. Within the Communist movement, the so-called 
“international wing” has long advocated the desir- 
ability of following the Soviet model of development 
and, more generally, of deferring to Moscow’s lead. 
Prior to the late 1950’s, the attraction of the Soviet 
model, deriving from the Marxist-Leninist tradition, 
stemmed from a mistaken belief in its lack of cul- 
tural specificity. This is to say, many Chinese Com- 
munists believed that China, by following the Soviet 
model, could partake in an internationally valid ex- 
perience—that China would not have to become 
Russia in order to import the Soviet model success- 


fully. Indeed, the Westernized Chinese in the CCP 
who advocated following the Soviet path were able 
to convince even some militant fundamentalists that 
China could have five-year plans, Stalinist legal 
codes, Soviet educational and medical systems, and 
so on, and still retain her essence and ideological 
fervor. The actual experience of importing Soviet 
governmental forms, however, soon made the 
Chinese aware that the Soviet model was culture- 
bound. That discovery and the Sino-Soviet dispute 
led to the conclusion that the pro-Soviet Chinese 
were peddling an example that was no more suited 
to China than the models advocated by the Ameri- 
canized or Anglicized Chinese. 

Today, Westernized Chinese on the mainland—no 
matter their stripe—are few and in hiding. Their 
only choice is to adopt the protective coloring of 
another school. The pro-Soviets can pose as militant 
fundamentalists, upholding Marxism-Leninism as the 
ideology with which to arm the Chinese people and 
hoping the ideology one day will again link Peking 
and Moscow. The Americanized Chinese can pose as 
eclectic modernizers, ritually espousing self-reliance 
and the national essence. In a sense, then, Mao’s 
concern is correct. Now that the conspicuous West- 
ernized Chinese—the obvious capitalists and re- 
visionists—have been eliminated, the real problem 
is to discover the hidden “traitors” among the ranks 
of those committed to preserving a Chinese essence. 


Some Qualifications 


Several qualifications and observations concerning 
this typology are in order. For one thing, individuals 
change over time. The eclectic modernizer of yester- 
day can be the militant fundamentalist of today. For 
example, Joseph Levenson’s biography of Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao in a sense traces Liang’s journey from 
modernizer to fundamentalist."° Moreover, for the 
Chinese, the choices involved are frequently so stark 
and painful that they are not made. Ambiguousness, 
vacillation, efforts to blur distinctions, searches for 
synthesis, attempts to adopt different postures in 
different circumstances—these are the ways in 
which some Chinese seek to avoid commitment to 
a particular school. The result is a lack of clear- 


10 Liang Ch’i Ch’ao and the Mind of Modern China, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. Liang was a leading 
intellectual figure in China during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 
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Yeh Chien-ying, member of the CCP Politburo and 
Vice-Chairman of the Military Council. 


—Photo from ‘‘The Tenth Congress ... ,’’ Special Supplement 
to China Reconstructs (Peking), November 1973, p. 5. 


cut self-identity, but also a capacity to shift as the 
prevailing opinion changes. 

There is also the problem of linking the particular 
schools to particular occupational or economic 
groupings. It would be nice if one could say, for 
example, “Intellectuals are, for the most part, West- 
ernized Chinese,” or “officers from the Third Field 
Army, for the most part, are eclectic modernizers.” 
But the necessary data to support such linkages are 
lacking, and even if they were available, one suspects 
that psychological variables may be as important as 
sociological ones in determining particular prefer- 
ences. This means that analysts cannot draw swift 
conclusions about the policy implications of such 
phenomena as the rise of the PLA or of the Shanghai 
bureaucrats. Within the ranks of any sociologically 
determined grouping are individuals with psychologi- 
cal proclivities toward each of the schools. So the 
types identified above should not be reified. They are 
not tangible categories in the external world. Rather, 
the four types are opinion clusters, with their ever- 


changing members coming from diverse sectors of 
society. 

Nonetheless, the schools that have been described 
have, in a sense, independent force and appeal, with 
historical memories associated with each. Particu- 
larly, militant fundamentalism and radical conserva- 
tism acquire support because of their unambiguous 
nationalism and their identification with a widely- 
shared sense of national greatness. Militant 
fundamentalism, however, also has it weaknesses. 
It evokes the image of the Boxers, and while the 
nativistic label may be appealing to some, it recalls 
Chinese vulnerability to foreign military power and 
the occupation of Peking in 1900. It also recalls some 
aspects of the Great Leap and the subsequent eco- 
nomic depression, as well as the chaos of the 
Cultural Revolution. 

On the other hand, the Westernized Chinese and, 
to a lesser degree, the eclectic modernizers suffer 
from their cosmopolitanism. The former especially— 
Strangers in their native land—are vulnerable to 
charges of appeasement and capitulation to a West 
which humiliated China, but the “Uncle Tom” image 
can also be hung on the eclectic modernizers be- 
cause of their emphasis on drawing freely from the 
West. Further, the modernizers’ sophisticated notions 
of specialization and complex organization easily 
arouse hostility in the Chinese cultural context, where 
advocacy of modern bureaucracy taps latent hostility 
toward traditional bureaucratic forms. 


The Politics of Coalition 


For the past century, the center of gravity in the 
Chinese political spectrum has been radical conserv- 
atism. The leaders of China have continually been in 
this school, or at least they have sought to project the 
image of belonging to it. But neither this position nor 
any other has been so strong as to dominate the sys- 
tem. Consequently, the strength of the radical con- 
servatives has been due, in large part, to their strate- 
gically advantagous position for mediating between 
and forming alliances with other positions. Hence, no 
ruling coalition has been formed in the late Ch’ing, 
Republican, or Communist eras without radical con- 
servative participation, if not leadership. It can be 
said that they occupy a position similar to that of 
moderate liberals in the American political spectrum. 
In part also, their strength to date has stemmed from 
the relevance of their policies to China’s needs. 

Their weakness, on the other hand, has been the 
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difficulty of accurately implementing their complex 
program, which involves accepting Western assist- 
ance and at the same time retaining a rural orienta- 
tion. If they ally themselves with the fundamentalists, 
their program tends to tilt excessively toward a na- 
tivistic, mobilizational approach; when they join 
forces with the eclectic modernizers, their program 
tends to tilt toward bureaucratic solutions involving 
a loss of Chinese autonomy. The result has been that 
radical conservative leaders such as Mao and Chiang 
Kai-shek—when in command—continually had to re- 
adjust their coalitions in order to pursue their long- 
run objectives. 

Thus, the Chinese hierarchy at any given moment 
is dominated by a coalition of two or more of the four 
Opinion groups. Any such ruling coalition, moreover, 
is highly unstable, containing within itself tensions 
between elements holding different views on funda- 
mental issues. This instability has become partic- 
ularly acute in recent years, as members of the coali- 
tion have vied for political positions that would give 
them advantage and security in the post-Mao era. In 
the course of such struggles, the various sides 
habitually adopt protective colorations and try to por- 


At the Tenth CCP Congress, from left, Tung Pi-wu, Acting Chairman of the People’s Republic of China and 


tray their adversaries as camouflaged elements— 
€.g., aS fundamentalists in radical conservative dis- 
guise, or as Westernized Chinese in modernist or 
fundamentalist guise. Image management, in fact, 
becomes as important a dimension of Chinese politics 
as it is of American politics, with the participants 
seeking to project themselves (and their adversaries) 
as belonging to the schools that will best promote 
their own political interests at the moment. 

In addition to image and symbols, however, sub- 
stantive issues, principles and convictions about 
China’s proper course, are also at stake. Indeed, with- 
out reference to these issues, the intensity of political 
Struggles in China since 1966 cannot be understood. 
Reference to the competition for the succession to 
Mao, by itself, is not sufficient. 


The Current Scene: An Interpretation 


What remains is to utilize the foregoing analysis of 
the Chinese political spectrum in an effort to inter- 
pret the current developments in China. The authors’ 
basic thesis is that the militant fundamentalists are 


member of the Politburo’s Standing Committee, and Politburo members Li Hsien-nien and Hsu Shih-yu. 
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engaged in a fight for survival as part of the Chinese 
Communist movement. 

This is a development of far-reaching significance 
because the Communist movement in China has, 
from its very inception, always had room for militant 
fundamentalists. Indeed, in earlier eras, the funda- 
mentalists helped the movement acquire a rural ap- 
peal and were effective in inculcating a sense of de- 
fiance of foreign threats. Again, with the intensifica- 
tion of the perceived threat to China resulting from 
US escalation of the Vietnam conflict in the mid- 
1960's, and at the peak of Sino-Soviet tension in 
1968-69, their participation in the ruling coalition 
facilitated the inculcation of such a sense of defiance 
in the Chinese populace. 

It was the Cultural Revolution, however, that 
brought about the first coalition composed exclusively 
of the fundamentalists and the radical conservatives, 
with Chou En-lai playing down his eclectic-modern- 
izer commitments in order to survive. The political 
consequences of this change were profound. Because 
of the 1969 border clashes with the USSR and the 
chaos produced by the Cultural Revolution, in con- 
junction with the economic pressure of a rapidly ex- 
panding population, the dangers inherent in militant 
fundamentalism became abundantly clear for the 
first time since the founding of the CCP. The funda- 
mentalists had always claimed to be the firmest 
guardians of the ideology; now, however, it was 
apparent that in their hands the ideology—and in- 


Chiang Ching (Mao’s wife) and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, 
Politburo members, pictured at the Tenth CCP Con- 
gress in August 1973. 
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deed China—might not survive. They had brought 
the nation to the precipice of both civil and foreign 
war. 

The outcome was that the post-Cultural-Revolution 
reconstruction and the fall of Lin Piao brought forth 
a new alignment of political forces in which Ch’en 
Po-ta’s ‘May 16th group” was eliminated, the posi- 
tion of Chiang Ch’ing and Yao Wen-yuan weakened, 
and the influence of the militant fundamentalists 
generally curtailed. This reduction of militant funda- 
mentalist influence is attributable only in part to their 
decreased representation at the apex of power. Other, 
more fundamental forces were working against them 
by 1972. For one thing, China’s newly-won position 
in world affairs made a posture of defiance obsolete, 
as new opportunities for participation in the estab- 
lished world community beckoned as never before. 

In addition, economic necessities appeared to have 
overwhelmed the quest for a moral community. 
Demographic pressures have become particularly 
pressing. The population continues to grow, accom- 
panied by the need for ever-increasing agricultural 
production. In the past, incremental rises in agricul- 
tural output could be achieved by intensive applica- 
tion of mobilized labor and from inputs of implements 
and other items produced by small-scale, local in- 
dustries, and to the extent that mobilization of the 
working force was relied upon, the fundamentalists 
could play a positive role. By the late 1960's, how- 
ever, it had become clear that further increments in 
agricultural output depended upon inputs from the 
modern, industrial sector: agricultural machinery, 
chemical fertilizers, insecticides—all of which re- | 
quire expanded metallurgical, petrochemical, and | 
rubber industries. For such an expansion, Western | 
technology and capital would obviously be useful. 

Further, the increasing numbers of well-trained 
teenagers aspire to contribute their skills to China’s 
economic development, and the demand for employ- 
ment in the modern, urban, industrial sector out- | 
strips the number of new jobs generated annually. | 
Rising foreign trade, by accelerating the growth of | 
the economy, could do much to alleviate this situa- |. 
tion. | 

On top of these crucial considerations, the disrup- 
tions of the nation’s higher-education system as a 
consequence of the Cultural Revolution have deprived 
the country of seven to eight years’ worth of 
college graduating classes in the sciences and in 
engineering. Rather than enabling China to practice 
more self-reliance, this loss of over a million techni- | 


cians, doctors, teachers, and so on, would seem to |. 
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render the importation of technology from abroad 
still more necessary. 

By early 1973, then, conditions appeared to be 
evolving firmly in a direction favorable to the eclectic 
nodernizers—perhaps even shifting the political cen- 
ter of gravity toward them and away from the radical 
conservatives. In fact, some analysts believe that 
Mao himself had migrated toward an eclectic-mod- 
ernizer position.** Whether their assessment is cor- 
rect or not, China and the Communist movement had 
definitely reached a historical moment, in that a dis- 
tinct possibility had emerged that the fundamental- 
ists might undergo an eclipse. Such a development 
would, of course, be as significant as the eclipse that 
the Western Chinese had experienced a decade 
earlier. 

The past year has seen the fundamentalists wage 
a struggle for survival—not only in terms of the suc- 
cession to Mao at the apex of power, but more im- 
portantly in terms of their continued vitality as a 
force throughout Chinese society. Their tactics are 
familiar: attacking eclectic modernizers as disguised 
Western Chinese who seek to restore the earlier cap- 
italist order in China; seizing upon issues with wide 
popular emotional appeal; seeking allies among the 
radical conservatives, many of whom are military 
men; launching campaigns under their own control. 


| The eclectic modernizers respond in characteristic 


fashion, accusing the fundamentalists of being the 
true reactionaries or pro-Soviets in disguise; seeking 
to deflect the campaigns aimed at them; and adopt- 
ing the protective coloring of radical conservatives. 
It is essential to bear in mind, moreover, that the 
militant fundamentalists, despite the international 


_ and domestic economic forces working against them, 
_do have sources of strength. For one thing, the 


“three-way alliances” encompassing members of the 
PLA, representatives of “revolutionary rebel” orga- 


nizations, and “reliable” former party officials, as well 
_as the party recruitment campaigns of the Cultural 
Revolution, brought about the promotion of many 


11 Although no one has applied the specific label ‘‘eclectic 
modernizer”’ to Mao, several have argued that Mao’s views have 
moderated during the last few years. See, for example, Schram, 
op. cit., and Benjamin Schwartz, ‘‘China’s Developmental Experience, 
1949-72,"’ in Oksenberg, op. cit., pp. 17-26. 


younger people into positions of authority. Many of 
these individuals are suspicious of the West and 
have matured in an atmosphere of militant funda- 
mentalism. 

Furthermore, developments on the world scene 
during 1973-74—the monetary crisis, the growing 
scarcity of natural resources (especially oil), and the 
signs of moral decay in a number of non-Communist 
Western countries—have somewhat enhanced the 
position of the militant fundamentalists. At the same 
time, Chinese overtures to the outside world in recent 
years, particularly to the United States, can be repre- 
sented by the militant fundamentalists as having 
yielded Peking relatively little from the Chinese point 
of view and as having proved, on balance, disad- 
vantageous to China. The evidence indicates that 
some of the fundamentalists are attempting to argue 
the case in public print,’* and there is at least a pre- 
sumption that they may be voicing a similar line more 
forcefully in the private councils of the leadership. 
Contentions of this kind probably strike sympathetic 
chords among elements of the radical conseratives 
and thus tend to undermine the alliance between the 
radical conservatives and the modernizers. 

At this writing, then, the outcome of the funda- 
mentalists’ fight for survival appears uncertain. Eco- 
nomic realities would seem to spell their doom, but 
man does not live by these realities alone. Indeed, a 
cautious conclusion is in order, for after all, Western 
analysts of the contemporary Chinese scene have 
vainly been writing the obituary of militant funda- 
mentalism in its different guises for a hundred years. 
The fate of the current variant rests, as was the case 
in the past, in the hands of the radical ‘conservatives, 
who are loathe to abandon staunch nationalist allies 
in favor of modernizers who might end up by aban- 
doning China’s essence. Whether the conservatives 
will choose to do so in this instance remains to be 
seen. 


12 For an explicit statement in the cultural realm, see the 
Kuang-ming Jih-pao article cited in fn. 6. While Chinese sources 
contain no such direct comments about trade, they do imply that the 
militant fundamentalists have raised complaints in this sphere as 
well. One can infer a debate on the subject from, for instance, 

Tien Chih-sung, ‘‘Adhere to the Policy of Independence and 
Self-Reliance,’’ Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), March 22, 1974. 
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Sino-Indian Relations: 
Changing Perspectives 


By S. P. Seth 


xcept for a brief interlude of Sino-Indian cor- 
diality in the mid-1950’s, relations between 
the two largest and most populous Asian na- 
tions over the past twenty-odd years have been 
marred by mutual distrust, tension, and occasional 
armed hostilities along disputed segments of their 
common frontier. In the last two years, however, 
there have been subtle indications of a change in 
atmosphere as a combination of factors has seem- 
ingly impelled both powers toward a more relaxed 
and constructive approach to the problems dividing 
them. The present article will endeavor to trace the 
beginnings of this change against the background 
of the earlier record of tension and conflict. 
Observers have generally tended to view the bor- 
der dispute as the basic cause of hostility and im- 
passe in the relations between India and China. In 
fact, however, the border conflict only triggered ten- 
sions that developed from other causes. When one 
looks back over the checkered course of Sino-Indian 
relations, it becomes apparent that the primary 
source of strain between the two countries has lain 
in faulty assessments on both sides of each other’s 
political and strategic objectives, not only in the 
context of bilateral relations but also in the broader 
context of global politics. 
In order to see how these misjudgments devel- 
oped, it is necessary to go back to 1950, when ten- 
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Indian Ministry of Defense, is currently in Australia 
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The World Today, Pacific Community, and Australian 
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sion first began building up between India and the |. 
newly-established Communist regime in China. The 
Starting point was the Chinese military occupation of 
Tibet, which removed what had long served as an 
effective buffer between China and India. Growing | 
acrimony in India over the Tibetan issue was tempo- | 
rarily arrested in April 1954 with the conclusion of 
a Sino-Indian agreement whereby China, in return |; 
for Indian acceptance of Tibet as “part of China,” | 
promised to respect Tibetan autonomy and agreed 
to the continuance of certain Indian trading priv- 
ileges in Tibet inherited from Britain and the pro- | 
vision of facilities for Indian religious pilgrims.’ But 
while this agreement smoothed over the immediate | 
differences between the two governments and 
ushered in an interval of euphoria in Sino-Indian re- 
lations, the atmosphere of cordiality proved short- | 
lived. 


Tibet and the Border Conflict 


The main reason for the renewal of tensions was || 
the fact that the Chinese occupation of Tibet acti- || 
vated the whole issue of the boundary between China }} 
and India, setting in train the long series of claims 
and counterclaims, and resultant armed border 


1A reading of the text of this agreement shows that India 
conceded more than it gained, but the Indian government skillfully 
“sold” the agreement to the public by playing up the relatively 


minor Chinese concessions regarding Indian trade and pilgrim traffic |) 


to Tibet and explaining its acceptance of Tibet as “part of China” 
as signifying recognition merely of China’s ‘‘suzerainty’” rather 
than “sovereignty.’”’ See in this connection P. C. Chakravarti, 

India’s China Policy, Bloomington, Ind., Indiana University Press, 
1962, pp. 25-57. For the agreement text, see Lok Sabha Secretariat, 
Foreign Policy of India—Texts of Documents (1947-59), 2nd ed., 

New Delhi, 1959, pp. 103-09. 
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clashes, that developed during the late 1950’s.? The 
boundary dispute mainly involved two widely sep- 
arated sectors: the eastern sector, where Tibet ad- 
joined India’s Northeast Frontier Agency (now 
Arunchal Pradesh) and where the line of physical 
control generally followed the historic McMahon 
Line; and the western sector, between Tibet and the 
Ladakh region of Kashmir, where there were conflict- 
ing claims on both sides and no clear line of actual 
control. Chinese interest centered primarily in the 
western sector, more particularly in the Aksai Chin 
district of northeastern Ladakh, which lay athwart 
the only feasible overland route between China’s 
Sinkiang Province and Tibet. When India discovered 
in 1958 that the Chinese had built a motor road 
through the Aksai Chin and established a line of ad- 
vance positions guarding the road, the border dispute 
suddenly assumed serious proportions. So far as the 
eastern sector was concerned, the Chinese had indi- 
cated in 1956 that they were prepared to accept the 
McMahon Line as the boundary,’ but after the dis- 
pute in the western sector became acute, they sought 
to use their acceptance of the McMahon Line as a 
bargaining counter to pressure India into accepting 
an overall settlement legitimizing their new “line of 
actual control” in the west. 

Even though the border problem was largely a 
political issue that might have been resolved by 
compromise in easier circumstances, it became en- 
meshed in the overall climate of mutual distrust that 
was again beginning to permeate Sino-Indian rela- 
tions. This atmosphere of suspicion deepened still 
further with the 1959 Tibetan revolt against Chinese 
rule. On the one hand, China’s forcible suppression 
of the revolt evoked a sharp reaction in India, where 
there were open expressions of sympathy for the 
Tibetan cause; on the other, the action of the Indian 
government in granting political asylum to the Dalai 


2On the positions of each side in the border dispute, see: For 
India, Government of India, Notes, Memoranda and Letters 
Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the Governments of 
India and China, White Papers Nos. 1-12 (1954-1966), New Delhi; 
Government of India, Reports of the Officials of the Government of 
India and the People’s Republic of China, New Delhi, 1961; and 
Surya P. Sharma, ‘‘The India-China Border Dispute—An Indian 
Perspective,” American Journal of International Law (Washington, 
DC), January 1965 (reprinted by the Indian Ministry of External 
Affairs). For China, The Sino-Indian Border Question, two separate 
studies with the same title, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 

1962 and 1965. 

3 According to then Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, he 
received such assurances personally from Chinese Premier Chou 
-En-lai when they met in 1956. See Government of India, /ndia’s 
Foreign Policy (Selected Speeches of Jawaharal Nehru, September 
1946-Aprii 1961), New Delhi, 1961, p. 360. 


Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru is welcomed 
by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai in Peking in 1954. 


—Eastfoto. 


Lama in the face of Chinese protests markedly in- 
tensified Chinese suspicions of India’s intentions with 
respect to Tibet, particularly in view of New Delhi’s 
equivocal position on the issue of China’s “sov- 
ereignty” over that sensitive region.* 

Parallel with these developments, the buildup of 
distrust between Delhi and Peking was given added 
momentum by the emergence of a Chinese strategy 
aimed at exploiting differences between India and 
Pakistan. Evidence of this new strategy appeared as 
early as the 1955 Bandung Conference of Afro-Asian 
states, at which China’s representatives were seen 
befriending the Pakistanis despite the fact that Paki- 
stan, through its membership in SEATO (Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization), belonged to the Western 
alliance system. According to Pakistani accounts, 
Chou En-lai, in private talks with Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister Mohammad Ali Bogra during the confer- 
ence, unquestioningly accepted the latter’s assur- 
ance that Pakistan’s adherence to SEATO was not 
directed against China,° as well as Bogra’s explana- 
tion that Pakistan’s “virtual defenselessness vis-a-vis 
India at that time” necessitated ‘strengthening its 
relative military position even if this had to be done 
through American assistance.” ° Soon after the con- 


4 See fn. 1. 

5 See Khalid B. Sayeed, ‘‘Pakistan and China: The Scope and Limits 
of Convergent Policies,’ in A. M. Halpern, Ed., Policies Toward China: 
Views from Six Continents, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1965; Qutubuddin 
Aziz, ‘‘Relations Between Pakistan and the People’s Republic of 
China,’’ in Foreign Policy of Pakistan—A Symposium, Karachi, The 
Allies Book Corporation, 1964, p. 79. 

6 Anwar Syed, ‘“‘Sino-Pakistan Relations,’’ Pakistan Horizon 
(Karachi), 2nd quarter, 1969, p. 108. 
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ference, according to Rushbrook Williams, who had 
close contacts with the Pakistani official establish- 
ment, 


.. . Karachi received ... a private message from 
Peking. The Chinese People’s Government assured 
the Government of Pakistan that there was no con- 
ceivable clash of interests between the two countries 
which could imperil their relations; but that this posi- 
tion did not apply to Indo-Chinese relations, in which 
a definite conflict of interest could be expected in 
the near future.’ 


In light of these exchanges, it is clear that Peking’s 
discernment of the potential value of Pakistani friend- 
ship in the event of an anticipated conflict with 
India inspired Chinese readiness to overlook Paki- 
stan’s alliance with the West. It also seems probable 
that the same calculation motivated Peking’s con- 
sistent refusal—even while India and China still ap- 
peared to be on the best of terms—to publicly en- 
dorse India’s position in the dispute with Pakistan 
over ownership of Kashmir. 


Peking’s Misperceptions 


In the fatter half of the 1950’s, the strains in Sino- 
Indian relations were augmented by still another fac- 
tor—namely, Chinese misperceptions of India’s role 
in the context of global politics. These mispercep- 
tions stemmed primarily from Indian moves toward 
closer relations with both the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The Soviet Union, against the back- 
drop of deteriorating Sino-Soviet relations, offered 
India extensive economic assistance, later supple- 
menting it with sales of military equipment, and 
there also were indications of a trend toward more 
cooperative relations between Washington and New 
Delhi. These developments were viewed in Peking as 
signifying a shift in India’s international political 
“alignments” to the strategic disadvantage of China.’ 

Against this background of developing Indo-Soviet 
and Indo-US ties, the Chinese construed India’s con- 


7Rushbrook Williams, The State of Pakistan, London, Faber, 
1962, p. 120. 

8 According to Edgar Snow, Peking felt that India was ‘‘maneuvering 
to get both American and Russian aid in order to oppose the 
unification of the People’s Republic.’’ See his The Other Side of the 
River—Red China Today, London, Gollancz, 1963, p. 591. 

9 See Indian Government White Paper No. 1, referred to in fn. 2 
above, pp. 60-69. 


tinuing sympathy for the Tibetan cause, so dramat- 
ically symbolized by the Dalai Lama’s 1959 flight to 
political haven on Indian soil, as evidence that India 
was becoming a willing tool in an aggressive inter- 
national conspiracy directed against China. This 
suspicion found expression in Chinese accusations 
that India was being used as a base of American op- 
erations to support rebellion in Tibet by training 
and arming Tibetan ‘“‘counterrevolutionary” forces.° 

Toward the end of the 1950-62 period, initial 
Soviet-American moves toward détente—though 
briefly interrupted by the U-2 incident and later by 
the Cuban missile crisis—tended to reinforce a 
Chinese “siege mentality” that pictured India as a 
“front man” for China’s more powerful adversaries. 
This integration of the supposed threat from India 
into Peking’s broader perception of a global anti- 
Chinese conspiracy created an extremely complex 
Situation that defied solution through bilateral Sino- 
Indian negotiations. 

The Chinese, indeed, were right in estimating that 
India counted upon developing closer links with the 
United States and the Soviet Union as a principal 
means of containing a possible Chinese threat to 
Indian security. However, their perception of the 
developing international situation, and more particu- 
larly of India’s “involvement” in an aggressive con- 
Spiracy against China, was clearly overdrawn. 


Be i escapee 


The Dalai Lama speaks to Tibetan refugees from his | 
garlanded throne in Dalhousie, India, in July 1960, |, 
some 16 months after his flight from Tibet during the || 
1959 uprising. | 


—London Daily Express via Pictorial Parade. 
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This becomes clearer if we look at the measures 
that India was actually taking to bolster its security 
vis-a-vis China. These measures combined diplomacy 
with discreet precautionary steps more directly re- 
| lated to military security. On the diplomatic side, 
India continued its vociferous professions of friend- 
ship for China and sought to promote China’s in- 
volvement and acceptance in international forums in 
the hope that this would subject Peking to a measure 
of international discipline. At the same time, New 
Delhi took steps to cultivate closer political ties with 
the superpowers in order to achieve ‘security 
through policy,” *° and it had also sought earlier to 
strengthen India’s security perimeter by entering 
into treaty relationships with the Himalayan states of 
Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim. 

On the military side, India undertook the con- 
struction of strategic roads linking the interior with 
the hitherto inaccessible, mountainous border regions 
| and the establishment of an administrative network 
in those areas. Indian units also carried out occa- 
| sional patrols in the border districts “to show the 
flag,” and eventually a more active security posture 
was adopted with the establishment of so-called for- 
| ward posts in the vicinity of Chinese-occupied posi- 
tions in the disputed areas. These limited military 
| measures, however, represented more a conscious 
_demonstration of India’s will to stand up to Chinese 
threats than a full-fledged security effort. 

In sum, neither India’s diplomatic initiatives nor 
_ its military precautions appeared to justify Peking’s 
| perception of India as part of an aggressive interna- 
| tional conspiracy against China. 


Indian Misperceptions 


| If the Chinese exaggerated, and overreacted to, 
| the perceived Indian threat, India at this stage also 
| misjudged the situation—-but in an opposite sense. 
| Despite the apparent strains in Sino-Indian relations, 
| the Indian government persisted in its belief that a 
| direct, large-scale military confrontation with China 
was politically unthinkable. Consequently, when the 
} conflicts over Tibet and the border issue became too 
} conspicuous and threatening to be glossed over any 
| longer, the government tended to take refuge in ex- 
} pressions of righteous indignation at waat it saw as a 
| Chinese betrayal of India’s good faith. 

10R. K. Nehru, ‘Relations with China and Pakistan,” The Times of 
) India (New Delhi), Independence Day Supplement, Aug. 1571972, 


It was, indeed, genuinely felt that India had made 
vital concessions to China by accepting the latter’s 
position on Tibet and by crusading on China’s behalf 
in various international forums; and as an implicit 
quid pro quo, New Delhi expected Peking to respect 
India’s general position in the boundary dispute be- 
tween the two countries, which China did not offi- 
cially challenge until 1959. It was also felt that the 
Chinese had not been forthright in putting forward 
their formal territorial claims only after establishing 
a forward “line of actual control” in the Aksai Chin 
(western sector), for which they then demanded 
Indian legitimation.”» As Prime Minister Nehru sub- 
sequently remarked, Indian acceptance of this de- 
mand would have been tantamount to condoning 
aggression after it had been committed.” Finally, the 
inclusion in China’s September 1959 territorial de- 
mands of claims in the eastern sector—notwith- 
standing Chou En-lai’s 1956 assurances to Nehru 
that China would accept the McMahon Line in that 
area—added to the Indian sense of betrayal. The 
Indian general public, having been subjected to 
much trumpeting of the slogan Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai 
(Indians and Chinese are brothers), fully shared this 
sentiment, creating an internal political climate that 
made it all but impossible for the government to 
negotiate a political settlement of the border issue 
on any terms that would be acceptable to Peking. 

Thus, the 1950-62 period saw the gradual devel- 
opment of a hostile relationship between India and 
China which first gathered momentum in the context 
of bilateral relations and then acquired global con- 
notations as Peking came to view India as part of a 
hostile international environment. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that confrontation rather than con- 
ciliation became the keynote of policy on both sides, 
finally producing the border war of 1962. 


Hostile Coexistence 


Following the 1962 hostilities, which ended _ in- 
conclusively without any agreement settling the bor- 
der issue, armed conflict gave way to a state of hos- 


11 Prime Minister Nehru expressed his disillusionment when he 
remarked that in the past, whenever India had called the Chinese 
Government’s attention to errors in Chinese maps showing Indian 
territory as part of China, the Chinese had evaded the issue by saying 
that ‘these were old maps, and their revision would be taken 
up later when they had the leisure to do so.’ See /ndia’s Foreign 
Policy, op. cit., p. 360. 

12 Government of India, Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, Vol. 4 
(September 1957-April 1963), New Delhi, 1964, p. 217. 
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tile coexistence between India and China. The Chi- 
nese remained nervous and suspicious with respect to 
Indian policy on Tibet, especially in view of per- 
sisting political instability there and the presence of 
the Dalai Lama and his entourage in India, where 
Peking feared that he might be encouraged to set up 
a Tibetan government-in-exile backed by India and 
outside powers. At the same time, in the global con- 
text, Peking became even more fixed in its perception 
of India as a client state and cat’s paw of China’s 
major enemies—the United States and the USSR— 
with whom Chinese relations were steadily worsening. 
Peking’s suspicions deepened as India proceeded to 
strengthen its defenses with American and especially 
Soviet military assistance.” 

A key element in China’s response was the trans- 
lation of Peking’s discreet approaches to Pakistan of 
the mid-1950’s into an active policy of forging close 
ties with that country as a regional counterweight to 
India. The prospects for such a policy must have ap- 
peared particularly bright to Peking in light of evi- 
dences of Pakistan’s growing disillusionment with its 
Western allies for having failed to take advantage of 
India’s dependence on their support during the Sino- 
Indian border conflict to pressure Delhi into settling 
the Kashmir dispute with Pakistan on terms favorable 
to Karachi.* Accordingly, China in 1963 concluded 
a provisional agreement with Pakistan defining the 
boundary between China’s Sinkiang Province and 
that part of Kashmir claimed by Pakistan,’® and the 
next two years witnessed visits to Karachi by top 
Chinese government leaders, who publicly stressed 
China’s solidarity with Pakistan.** Since the border 
agreement in effect ignored India’s claim to sov- 
ereignty over all of Kashmir, it evoked a sharp pro- 


13 On US military aid between late 1962 and September 1965, 
when it was discontinued following the outbreak of the 1965 
Indo-Pakistan conflict, see K. Subrahmanyam, The Asian Balance of 
Power in the Seventies—An Indian View, New Delhi, Institute for 
Defense Studies and Analyses, 1968, p. 21. On Soviet military 
credits to India prior to 1965, see Selig Harrison, ‘Troubled India 
and Her Neighbors,’”’ Foreign Affairs (New York), January 1965, 
p. 326; after 1965, see an estimate of US Undersecretary of State 
Kenneth Rush, reported in The Times of India, April 21, 1973. 

14 Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan made his disillusionment plain 
when he warned his Western allies in October 1963 that they should 
“not rule out the possibility of Pakistan firmly allying with China 
in order to safeguard her independence against Indian aggression.” 
See B. L. Sharma, Pakistan-China Axis, Bombay, Allied Publishing 
House, 1968, p. 96. 

18 Text in Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Sino-Pak ‘‘Agreement”’ — Some Facts, New Delhi, 1963, p. 24. 

16 During a highly successful visit to Pakistan in 1964, Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai voiced general support of Pakistan’s stand on 
Kashmir and criticized India, by implication, for adopting ‘‘a big- 
nation chauvinistic attitude of imposing one’s will on others” (see 
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test from New Delhi and further aroused Indian 
suspicions of an emerging Peking-Rawalpindi ‘‘axis.”” | 
There have also been strong indications that | 
China, prior to the 1965 Indo-Pakistani clash, entered 
into an understanding with Karachi committing China 
to aid in the defense of East Pakistan if India should 
attack that region in a war with Pakistan.” 

In the event, East Pakistan did not become in- | 
volved in the 1965 hostilities, so that this under- | 
Standing, if it existed, would not have applied. 
Even so, China’s failure to give more direct and posi- 
tive support to Pakistan during the 1965 conflict 
with India caused at least a temporary setback to 
Peking’s strategy of playing off Pakistan against | 
India. Instead of abandoning the policy, however, | 
China redoubled its efforts in order to recover lost | 
ground.” 

While trying to groom Pakistan as an external force 
contributing to the political fragmentation, and hence | 
the weakening, of India, China also sought to pro- | 
mote the same objective by encouraging and sup- | 
porting subversive forces within the Indian polity. 
Peking, in fact, had good reason to be optimistic that | 
India might soon fall asunder under the pressure of | 
its internal political contradictions. Maoist-inspired | 
“Naxalite” elements in India’s West Bengal state and | 
rebellious tribal groups in remote areas of north- | 
eastern India seemed to provide potential nuclei for | 
a general Maoist revolutionary upsurge, and in|} 
1966-67 internal political unrest gained momentum | 
as India faced near-famine conditions because of | 
widespread drought. The 1967 general elections, | 
moreover, tended to fragment the Indian polity by 
bringing into power in a number of provinces a con- 
glomeration of coalition governments composed of | 


Pakistan Times [Lahore], March 24, 1964). Visiting Pakistan the 
following year, then Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi called ‘the 
solidarity of the 750 million people of China and Pakistan ...an 
important force for the defense of world peace’ (Dawn [Karachi], 
March 28, 1965). 

17 Speaking in the Pakistan National Assembly on July 17, 1963, 
then Foreign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto strongly hinted at the 
existence of a defense understanding with China when he declared 
that ‘‘an attack by India on Pakistan would also involve the security 
and territorial integrity of the largest state in Asia. This new factor 

. is a very important one. | would not, at this stage, wish to 
elucidate it any further’ (Foreign Policy of Pakistan [A Compendium 
of Mr. Bhutto’s Speeches as Foreign Minister in the Pakistan National 
Assem)ly], Karachi, Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, 1965, 

p. 75). See also Patriot (New Delhi), June 27, 1969, quoting an 
East Pakistani author, Kammaluddin Ahmed, in a book entitled 

Our Freedom Struggle (then banned in Pakistan), to the effect that 
there was a detailed understanding between China and Pakistan 
regarding the defense of East Pakistan in the event of Indian attack. 

18 See the author’s ‘China as a Factor in Indo-Pakistani Politics,’ 
World Today (London), January 1969. 


An Indian officer peers at a Chinese outpost (com- 
plete with a poster of Mao Tse-tung) along the 
Sikkim-Tibet border during 1967 tension. 


—London Daily Express via Pictorial Parade. 


disparate elements which had nothing in common 
| except their antipathy to the ruling Congress party. 
Although the Congress was returned to power at the 
center, its parliamentary majority was significantly 
| reduced and dangerously faction-ridden. 

Amidst these conditions of rampant political con- 
| fusion, the Peking-backed Communist Party of India 
| (Marxist-Leninist)—or CPI(M-L)—resorted to tactics 
of mass terror, particularly in West Bengal, and China 
also undertook to equip and train selected cadres for 
an insurgent Naga regime that had set itself up in 
the remote hill-country of northeast India. At one 
time, it even appeared that the rebellious tribesmen 
(Nagas and Mizos) and the Maoist revolutionaries in 
West Bengal, with the prompting and encouragement 
of Peking, might engage in concerted action to dis- 
rupt India’s polity. 

Given these seemingly bright revolutionary pros- 
pects in India, it was not surprising that China was 
initially unresponsive when the New Delhi govern- 
ment, prompted by a feeling of increased self-con- 
fidence resulting from India’s relative success in the 
1965 clash with Pakistan, initiated a series of signals 
in late 1967 indicating its desire to reopen a dialogue 
with Peking looking toward a normalization of inter- 
State reiations.”® An additional reason for the lack of 


19 See statement by the then Indian Foreign Minister, M. C. Chagla, 
reported in The Statesman (New Delhi), Aug. 30, 1967. The series of 
signals culminated in a statement by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 

seeking a dialogue with Peking, reported in The Hindustan Times 
(New Delhi), Jan. 2, 1969. 
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response from Peking at this time may well have 
been the virtual paralysis of Chinese diplomacy as a 
consequence of the Cultural Revolution, which 
reached its high point of intensity in mid-1967. In 
any event, Sino-Indian relations remained in stale- 
mate until after the Ninth Party Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party declared an end to the 
Cultural Revolution in the spring of 1969. 


Interval of Relaxation 


The interval between the latter part of 1969 and 
the events leading up to the Bangladesh crisis of late 
1971 brought a brief whiff of fresh air into Sino- 
Indian relations as Peking’s tactics toward India 
showed some hopeful signs of change. The probable 
reasons for this shift in style (though not in sub- 
stance) were several. 

First, the change appeared to be in line with 
China’s new diplomatic approach that began to un- 
fold in the wake of the Cultural Revolution. So far as 
India was concerned, the new Chinese tack mani- 
fested itself in a resumption of diplomatic courtesies 
and even of some formal contacts between Chinese 
and Indian envoys stationed in third countries. The 
most significant indication, however, came in Mao 
Tse-tung’s reported remarks to the Indian Chargé 
d’Affaires at a May Day 1970 reception in Peking, 
urging that China and India become friends once 
again.” 

Second, it was no doubt evident to Peking that the 
prospects for an anticipated Maoist revolutionary up- 
surge in India were already on the wane, with the 
Indian left-Communist forces and the Naga rebels 
both hopelessly divided within their respective 
ranks.”? Peking’s disillusionment with the tactics and 
strategy of the CPI (M-L) was, in fact, explicitly con- 
veyed to the Indian party in a secret letter from the 
Chinese Communist Party,”* which had the contrary 
effect of further aggravating the fragmentation within 
the already divided left-Communist ranks. 

Third, contrasting political changes in India and 
in Pakistan probably induced a Chinese reappraisal 


20 The Statesman, June 8, 1970. 

21 Chinese hopes of stirring up unrest in India’s vulnerable 
northeastern border regions were dealt a heavy blow by the Indian 
authorities’ arrest of Naga rebel ‘‘Commander-in-Chief’ Mowu Angami 
when he and a number of followers attempted to get back into 
Nagaland after receiving weapons and training in China. 

See ibid., March 17, 1969. 

22 For text of the letter, see Mainstream (Delhi), Oct. 21, 1972, 

p. 33. The letter had been originally sent in November 1970. 
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of the subcontinental balance. On the one hand, the 
general political situation in India, though still not 
entirely stable following the split in the ruling Con- 
gress, did indicate a pro-Indira Gandhi upsurge 
which was confirmed in subsequent national elec- 
tions. In Pakistan, on the other hand, severe political 
disturbances led in March 1969 to the resignation 
of President Ayub Khan and the establishment of a 
new military regime under General Yahya Khan, 
which reimposed martial law and suspended the con- 
stitution. These events exposed sharp divisions in the 
body politic and were bound to create apprehensions 
in Peking regarding Pakistan’s political stability and 
its effectiveness as a counterweight to India. 

Finally, China’s softened attitude toward India no 
doubt resulted, in part, from a growing acrimony in 
Indo-Soviet relations caused mainly by a shift in 
Moscow’s policy vis-a-vis Pakistan. This shift, evi- 
denced by a Soviet decision in 1968 to supply so- 
phisticated military equipment to Pakistan and by a 
series of subsequent visits to that country by high- 
level Soviet military dignitaries, was interpreted in 
India as signifying a Soviet move to follow the West- 
ern policy of creating a parity of power between 
India and Pakistan. There also were misunderstand- 
ings over a host of other matters, including the fact 
that Soviet official maps continued to reflect endorse- 
ment of Chinese claims in the boundary dispute with 
India.* At a time when Sino-Soviet hostility was about 
to erupt in the armed clashes of March 1969 on the 
Ussuri River boundary and later along the Central 
Asian border, China could hardly have failed to dis- 
cern the potential advantage that might be derived 
from exploiting the simmering differences between 
Moscow and New Delhi. In this context, a Radio 
Peking commentary at about the same time as the 
outbreak of the Ussuri River clashes significantly 
omitted India from a list of Asian countries accused 
of ganging up with the Soviet Union and the United 
States in an anti-Chinese “Holy Alliance.” 4 


The Bangladesh Crisis 


The easier atmosphere that appeared to be emerg- 
ing in Sino-Indian relations in 1969-70, however, 
evaporated almost as quickly as it had surfaced, as a 
combination of regional and global developments 
Soret ree re eee ee ee Ny 


23 For a detailed discussion of these misunderstandings, see the 
author’s ‘‘Russia’s Role in Indo-Pak Politics,” Asian Survey 
(Berkeley, Calif.), August 1969. 

24 The Statesman, March 8, 1969. 


during 1971—the burgeoning separatist movement 
in East Pakistan, the Indo-Soviet friendship treaty of 
August 1971, and the December war between India 
and Pakistan that clinched the independence of 
Bangladesh—again intensified tensions between New 
Delhi and Peking. 

The independence movement in East Pakistan, 
which threatened to bring about Pakistan’s dismem- 
berment, and India’s moral commitment to support 
it created an extremely difficult dilemma for Peking. 
On the one hand, China’s vital interest in preserving 
a balance of forces on the subcontinent dictated that 
it act in support of its Pakistani ally. On the other 
hand, it wished to avoid provoking India into active 
involvement in Pakistan’s dismemberment and also 
to keep alive New Delhi’s interest in normalizing 
relations with Peking. Therefore, the Chinese response 
was muted and twofold. 

First, Peking stepped up its verbal professions of 
“undying friendship” for Pakistan and of support 
against possible external “aggression” (obviously 
from India). Such pronouncements, it was hoped, 
would not only help to deter Indian involvement but 
also would offset Soviet criticisms of the repressive 
policies being pursued by the Yahya Khan regime 
toward the separatists in East Pakistan.” | 

Second, Peking balanced its vociferous expres- | 
sions of support for Pakistan with a carefully re- 
Strained and low-key reaction to popular Indian fervor | 
for the Bangladesh movement in the hope that such | 
a response would be less likely to prod India into the 
very course of action that Peking wished to prevent. | 
At the same time, China was reported to be discreetly 
advising the Pakistani government “to act with re- 
Straint and seek a political settlement of the East 
Bengal [/.e., East Pakistan] problem.” ** Moreover, 
when Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (later to become President, 
and currently Prime Minister, of Pakistan) visited 
Peking in early November 1971 at the head of a} 
high-level delegation including army, navy and air | 
force chiefs, Pakistani hopes of obtaining direct | 
Chinese military help in the event of a conflict with 
India over East Pakistan apparently received no en- | 
couragement.”” | 
$$$ $e 

25On the Soviet and Chinese roles in the Bangladesh crisis, see | 
Zubeida Mustafa, ‘‘The 1971 Crisis in Pakistan-India, the Soviet Union, | 
and China,’’ Pacific Community (Tokyo), April 1972. 

26 BBC radio report quoting the Rawalpindi correspondent of 
The Times (London), also in The Hindustan Times, Nov. 13, 1971. 

27 A dispatch published in The Observer (London), Nov. 13, 1971, 
reported that Mr. Bhutto, in an interview following his return from 
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Thus, China appeared to be trying to walk a politi- 
cal tightrope in coping with the threatening situation 
on the subcontinent—balancing between loud verbal 
support of Pakistan (coupled with quiet diplomatic 
pressure for a peaceful resolution of Pakistan’s in- 
ternal political contradictions) and careful restraint 
toward India so as not to destroy New Delhi’s hopes 
for a normalization of Sino-Indian relations. 

The same note of restraint was evident in the ini- 
tial absence of hostile official reaction from Peking 
to the conclusion of the Indo-Soviet friendship treaty, 
in spite of the fact that it obviously strengthened 
India’s hand vis-a-vis both China and Pakistan. This 
restraint, of course, was cast aside with the outbreak 
of the December Indo-Pakistan war, China thereafter 
assailing the treaty as an “aggressive alliance” and 
claiming that India would never have taken up arms 
in support of Bangladesh had it not been for the 
deterrent effect of the treaty (/.e., on China).”° 

In fact, while the Indo-Soviet treaty did provide 
India with a valuable political and security prop such 


as the country had not enjoyed at the time of the 


1962 border war with China because of Nehru’s re- 
luctance to seek such a link with any superpower, 
China’s options in the Bangladesh crisis would have 
been extremely limited even without it. Consequently, 
when the crisis actually erupted into war between 
India and Pakistan, the role that Peking chose to play 
was precisely the limited one that many informed 


| Indians anticipated: China restricted its response to 
_ efforts to mobilize international diplomatic pressure 
| aS a means of thwarting the realization of India’s 


Objectives. 

There were a variety of considerations that con- 
tributed to China’s decision to eschew military inter- 
vention—some military, others political. The military 
considerations were essentially three: (1) The logis- 
tical and combat limitations that would be imposed 
on Chinese forces operating from the difficult Tibetan 
terrain amidst a hostile native population” ruled out 
anything beyond minor diversionary actions that 
would probably be ineffectual. (2) As the Chinese 
had learned from an armed border clash at Nathu La 
in 1967, when the Chinese had reportedly suffered 
high casualties and failed to dislodge the Indians 


28 See, e.g., statement by the Chinese delegate to the UN Security 
Council during the debate on the admission of Bangladesh, reported 
in The Times of India, Aug. 27, 1972; also in Peking Review, 

Dec. 8, 1972. 

29 Michael Peissel, in his book Cavaliers of Kham—The Secret War 

in Tibet, London, Heinemann, 1972, claimed that China for the 


past 18 years had had ‘‘a Vietnam’’ on its hands in Tibet. 
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from their positions, the Indian border forces were 
much better prepared than at the time of the 1962 
war. (3) Once hostilities began between India and 
Pakistan in December, the speed with which the 
Indian forces attained their objectives in East Paki- 
stan (Bangladesh) deprived the Chinese of the oppor- 
tunity to gain a possible strategic advantage by a 
quick thrust from the Chumbi Valley through the 
northwestern part of Sikkim, which could have cut 
off India’s northeastern provinces from the rest of 
the country. 

The political deterrents were equally cogent: (1) 
The Indo-Soviet treaty heightened the probable risk 
involved in Chinese military intervention against 
India. (2) The activities and subsequent death of 
Lin Piao (allegedly in a plane crash in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic in September 1971) had produced 
unsettled political conditions inside China that mili- 
tated against any military adventurism abroad. (3) 
Peking probably recognized that the independence 
movement in Bangladesh was a genuinely popular, 
indigenous phenomenon that Pakistan would not be 
able to crush, especially in view of the more than 
1,000-mile distance between West and East Pakistan. 
(4) China probably also realized that military inter- 
vention would permanently alienate the population 
of Bangladesh from China without creating favorable 
objective conditions for the reunification of Pakistan. 

All these considerations evidently convinced Peking 
of the wisdom of heeding Mao’s teaching never to 
engage in an unwinnable war. Consequently, the only 
option left open for China was to resort to diplomatic 
efforts to .thwart India’s intervention in support of 
independence for Bangladesh and to prolong the 
conflict there in the hope that eventual disenchant- 
ment with India on the part of the local population 
would promote leftist political tendencies and thus 
create favorable conditions for Chinese manipulation 
in furtherance of Peking’s objectives. . 

India’s speedy victory in the war defeated this 
Chinese strategy, however, and the immediate effect 
of the conflict was to return Sino-Indian relations— 
at least on the Chinese side—to the state of hostile 
vituperation that had characterized them throughout 
most of the 1960’s. In the wake of the hostilities, 
Peking unleashed an unprecedentedly harsh propa- 
ganda assault against India in which it questioned the 
very basis of Indian nationhood, denigrating the state 
as a British creation,’® and went so far as to voice im- 


39 Chou En-lai interview with Neville Maxwell, reported in 
The Sunday Times (London), Dec. 5 and 19, 1971. 
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country had done to Pakistan.** The attacks also 
castigated India as a “sub-superpower” that posed 
an increasing threat to its smaller Asian neighbors, 
and Chinese leaders conjured up a vision of India 
as part of a Soviet-dominated encirclement ring 
designed to strangle China.” 

These emotional outbursts were understandable 
in light of Peking’s discomfiture at having been un- 
able to prevent the dismemberment of Pakistan, and 
New Delhi chose to play down the Chinese attacks 
and keep open its earlier option for a dialogue be- 
tween the two governments. This course proved wise, 
for the Chinese, having let off steam, subsequently 
returned to a correct, if not very friendly, posture 
toward India. 

Meanwhile, the drastically altered situation on the 
subcontinent resulting from the defeat and breakup 
of Pakistan confronted both China and India with a 
whole new set of problems and concerns that con- 
tinue to have an important bearing on their policies 
toward each other. These problems and concerns 
revolve around two major elements: first, the posi- 
tion of Pakistan on the subcontinent; and second, 
India’s relationship with the Soviet Union. 


‘The Status of Pakistan 


In regard to the first, the greatly increased pre- 
dominance of India and the weakened condition of 
Pakistan sharply reduced the effectiveness of the 
latter, from China’s standpoint, as a regional coun- 
terweight to India. At the same time, China could 
not ignore the fact that Pakistan still faced potential 
internal troubles arising from minority autonomy 
movements in its Northwest Frontier and Baluchistan 
provinces, which presented the danger of a further 
threat to the country’s integrity if it were to be en- 
couraged on a collision course with India. Both these 
considerations tended to incline Peking toward a 
new concern for stability, rather than confrontation, 
on the subcontinent. 

There were, in fact, numerous evidences during 
1972-73 of such a concern on China’s part. When 
Professor John K. Galbraith, formerly US ambassa- 
dor to India, visited Peking in September 1972, he 


31 New China News Agency (NCNA) report, Dec. 17, 1971. 

32 In a book published after a trip to China in 1971, former 
French Premier Pierre Mendes-France recounted an interview with 
Chou En-lai in December 1971, in which Chou took this line. See 
The Times of India, Aug. 26, 1972. 


was assured by Chinese Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Chiao Kuan-hua that China desired peaceful 
relations with and between India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. Chiao, according to Galbraith’s pub- 
lished account, also used the occasion to seek the 
American’s good offices in counseling his Indian 
frienas to show greater flexibility and moderation 
toward Pakistan’s postwar Bhutto government.* 
Other signs of Peking’s new attitude were provided 
by its favorable reception of both the Simla agree- 
ment of July 1972 and the Delhi agreement of Au- 
gust 1973,** which marked important steps toward 
the normalization of Indo-Pakistani relations and the 
amicable settlement of various issues left by the war. 

China’s interest in promoting stability on the sub- 
continent, as well as in avoiding any further erosion 
of Peking’s credibility with Pakistan, likewise dic- 
tated a policy of continued political support for the 
Bhutto government in order to shore up its posi- 
tion in Pakistan’s fragmented polity and provide it 
with at least some bargaining power in its negoti- 
ations with India. But if Peking was to avoid what 
Delhi might see as an outright anti-Indian posture, 
its support of Pakistan could not be open-ended. 
Thus, when the question of the admission of Bangla- 
desh to the United Nations came before the UN 
Security Council in August 1972, China acceded, 
apparently not without some reluctance,*> to an 
appeal from the Bhutto government to exercise 
its veto power, but the Chinese delegate to the 
Council was careful to make it clear—to both India 
and Bangladesh—that China was ‘‘not fundamentally 
opposed” to the new state and was interested only 
in “a reasonable settlement of the issues’? between 
Pakistan and Bangladesh.*° 

There were subsequent indications as well that 
Cnina sought to encourage Pakistan’s early recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh. Thus, in July 1973, Chinese 
official comment warmly welcomed a resolution of 
the Pakistan National Assembly authorizing Prime 


33 J. K, Galbraith, A China Passage, New York, Houghton Mifflin, 
1973; from extracts published in The Hindustan Times, April 1, 1973. 
34 See Chiao Kuan-hua’s comment on the Simla agreement, made 
in Islamabad during an official visit to Pakistan, reported in 
The Times of India, Aug. 30, 1972. On Chinese reception of the 
Delhi agreement, see The Hindustan Times, Oct. 4, 1973. 

35 Prime Minister Bhutto revealed in press interviews that it 
had required considerable effort on his part to persuade the 


| Chinese to exercise their veto in the UN. See report by P. N. 


Lakshaman in The Times of India, Jan. 18, 1973; also Bhutto’s 
interview with Lewis Simons of The Washington Post, quoted in 
ibid., Nov. 16, 1972. 

36 For Huang Hua’s statement in the UN Security Council, see 
Peking Review, Dec. 8, 1972, p. 11. 
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Huang Hua, Ambassador of the People’s Republic of 
China to the United Nations, casts his country’s first 
veto in the UN Security Council on August 25, 1972, 
blocking the admission of Bangladesh to the UN. 


—Wide World Photos. 


Minister Bhutto to recognize Bangladesh “at an ap- 
propriate time,” *’ and several months later the 
Pakistani government-owned Morning News (Karachi) 
warned domestic opponents of recognition that Pakis- 
tan’s friends, including China, could not wait in- 
definitely to recognize the ‘‘near-reality” (of the new 
state).°*° 

On the Indian side, too, the new situation on the 
subcontinent in the wake of the December 1971 war 
was one in which India clearly had nothing to gain 
from any further dismemberment of Pakistan, en- 
tailing as it would the risk of converting that country 
into an area of global confrontation and thereby 
undermining India’s own security. Furthermore, ris- 
ing Soviet influence in Afghanistan, in conjunction 
with the existence of minority separatist movements 
in Pakistan’s adjoining Northwest Frontier and 
Baluchistan provinces, was a development which, 
notwithstanding the Indo-Soviet friendship treaty, 
would clearly be prejudicial to India’s long-range 
national interest and would likewise tend to con- 
Strict Delhi's options in international politics. 

These concerns, as well as India’s genuine desire 
to place the new political structure of the subcon- 
tinent on a more stable footing, undoubtedly lay 


37 /bid., July 20, 1973, p. 19. 
38 Quoted in The Times of India, Nov. 12, 1972. 


behind the more flexible and conciliatory posture 
adopted by the Indira Gandhi government toward 
Pakistan after the 1971 conflict. The posture itself 
was manifest in the series of bilateral negotiations 
concerning reciprocal withdrawals of forces from 
territories occupied during the hostilities, the re- 
patriation of Pakistani prisoners-of-war, and other 
matters involved in the process of normalizing 
relations. 


Peking and Indo-Soviet Ties 


To turn to the second pivotal element affecting 
Sino-Indian relations—/.e., India’s tie with the Soviet 
Union symbolized by the 1971 Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship treaty—there is ample evidence that this rela- 
tionship sharply intensified Chinese suspicions of a 
joint conspiracy on the part of Moscow and New 
Delhi against the PRC. Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
personally voiced such suspicions in talks with the 
visiting French ex-Premier Pierre Mendes-France, in 
Peking in December 1971. Chou denounced Soviet 
policy in the Indo-Pakistan war, then going on, as 
aimed at catching China between two military jaws— 
Siberia and Mongolia in the north and “a Soviet- 
dominated India and Bangladesh in the south.” °° 
Even stronger language was used in a Chinese propa- 
ganda broadcast, which assailed India’s “invasion” of 
Pakistan as “out-and-out aggressive war” directed by 
Soviet revisionist social-imperialism” to further its 
aims of “setting Asians against Asians” and gaining 
“control of the South Asian subcontinent and the 
Indian Ocean.” *° 

China, like India, also feared a possible move by 
the Soviet Union to use Afghanistan as a base for 
Supporting the separatist movements in Pakistan’s 
vulnerable border provinces. But in this the Chinese 
tended to see India as a co-conspirator with the USSR 
and Afghanistan in a joint plot to effect a further 
dismemberment of Pakistan within .the next few 
years. These Chinese suspicions were openly ex- 
pressed in connection with the July 1973 coup in 
Afghanistan, which resulted in the establishment 
of a new government under Prince Mohammad 
Daud, reputedly a close friend of the Russians and 
a hard-line advocate of the unification of ethnic 
groups divided between Afghanistan and Pakistan’s 


39 See fn. 32. 
40 NCNA English-language broadcast from Peking, Dec. 23, 
1971. 
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Northwest Frontier and Baluchistan provinces.** 
Peking’s apprehensions regarding Soviet expansion- 
ism in South Asia and possible Indian “involvement” 
in it may likewise have inspired a Chinese diplomatic 
move in June 1973 to encourage Iran to bolster its 
military strength by seeking foreign arms and to enter 
into closer political and military cooperation with 
Pakistan.*” 

On the other hand, at a time when the Chinese 
were drastically restructuring their foreign diplomacy 
in order to counter the growing Soviet threat from 
the north, they could not ignore the danger that 
a policy of intransigent hostility toward India and 
continued refusal to respond to Delhi’s overtures 
for a dialogue might only push India further into 
the embrace of Moscow. One indication of Chinese 
awareness of this danger was a considerable toning 
down of anti-Indian propaganda emanating from 
Peking. Thus, the Indian subcontinent was conspicu- 
ously omitted from the customary analysis of the 
international situation contained in the Jen-min 
Jih-pao (People’s Daily) New Year’s (1973) editorial,” 
thereby sparing India from the kind of violent anti- 
Indian invective that had highlighted Chinese propa- 
ganda immediately after the 1971 conflict. Even 
more significant was the fact that Chou En-lai’s report 
to the Tenth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party in August 1973 similarly avoided any direct 
criticism of India, although it did make passing 
reference to the dismemberment of Pakistan, which 
Chou blamed exclusively on the Soviet Union.“ 

There was further evidence that explicitly linked 
this apparent softening of the Chinese attitude toward 
India with Peking’s desire to avoid strengthening— 
and, if possible, to weaken—tIndia’s ties with the 
Soviet Union. Following a visit to China in early 1973, 
Sultan Ahmed, editor of the authoritative Pakistani 
newspaper Morning News, reported that there was 
a feeling in Peking official circles that if Sino-Indian 
relations were to improve, India’s “dependence on 
the Soviet Union” would be reduced.*° 

As for India, the international situation in the 
aftermath of the Indo-Pakistan war tended to bring 
to the fore a different but converging set of concerns. 
The Indo-Soviet treaty had not only had a harmful 
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impact on Sino-Indian relations but had also created 
the impression in some foreign countries that India 
was abandoning its long-standing policy of nonalign- 
ment in favor of “alliance” with the USSR. Inasmuch 
as India did not conceive of the friendship treaty as 
anything like a formal alliance, this situation tended 
to persuade New Delhi of the need to correct such 
misinterpretations and to broaden its international 
options by cultivating balancing relationships with 
China and the United States. 


India and the Soviet Connection 


India’s concern in this regard was evidenced by 
a number of official statements explicitly aimed at 
reassuring the Chinese and others regarding the 
nature of the Indo-Soviet relationship. Foreign Minis- 
ter Swaran Singh, addressing the Indian Parliament 
in late 1972, characterized the view that this re- 
lationship was an obstacle to the normalization of 
Sino-Indian relations as “completely mistaken,” 
adding: 


The Indo-Soviet treaty is not aimed against any third 
country. We are prepared to consider similar arrange- 
ments with any other country that is willing to do 
SOs 


Foreign Minister Singh coupled these reassurances 
with a new bid for direct talks with China on the 
issues “which have bedevilled our relations in the 
DaSta m3 

Shortly thereafter, the Indian Foreign Minister 
used the occasion of a press conference in Tokyo to 
clarify India’s position on a much broader range of | 
issues to which the Chinese were sensitive, including 
the Indo-Soviet relationship. Attempting to dissociate 
that relationship from Sino-Soviet hostility, Mr. Singh 
emphasized that the two were unrelated, and that, 
in fact, the strains in Sino-Indian relations antedated 
those between China and the Soviet Union. On | 
another related and highly sensitive issue, the Soviet- 
Sponsored Asian collective security scheme, he 
avoided any explicit reference to the Soviet proposal 


| but expressed the view that Asian security could be | 


achieved only by strengthening the individual Asian 
nations, and that this in turn could be accomplished 
only through economic development. Mr. Singh also | 
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reiterated New Delhi’s position that Taiwan had 
always been part of China, adding that India would 
“never support self-determination for the island. (This 
was possibly meant to reassure the Chinese that 
India would not be a party to any Soviet machina- 
tions for an independent Taiwan.) Finally, the Indian 
Foreign Minister cited the absence of tensions 
on the Sino-Indian border as a hopeful! sign pointing 
toward improved relations between China and India.** 

There also were more general statements by 
Indian government leaders designed to correct mis- 
understandings abroad of the Indo-Soviet relation- 
ship. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, for example, 
categorically denied in December 1972 that India 
was anybody’s satellite“? and in June 1973, in 
connection with reports that the Soviet Union was 
seeking naval facilities on the Indian coast, she 
declared that India had not given and did not intend 
to give bases to any foreign power. A New York 
Times report from New Delhi in March 1973 pic- 
tured Mrs. Gandhi as “seeking to blunt the view that 
India’s nonalignment is slipping away” and even 
pointed to signs of “a delicate turn” in Indo-Soviet 
relations. In this context, the report also noted the 
Indian government’s firm determination not to dove- 
tail its economic planning with that of the Soviet 
Union.” 

These indications of a disposition on India’s 
part to move away from overly close ties with the 
USSR in order to mend relations with China were 
indirectly reinforced by signs of apprehension in 
Moscow. An early evidence of Soviet nervousness 
on this score was an article by G. V. Matveev in the 
Moscow scholarly journal Problemy Dalnevo Vostoka 
(Problems of the Far East), which for the first time 
voiced unreserved support of India on the Sino- 
Indian border issue and accused China of duplicity 
in taking over the Aksai Chin.*? Soviet party chief 
Brezhnev’s spectacular visit to India in November 
1973 could also be seen as attributable, in large 
measure, to the same concern over the future orienta- 
tion of Sino-Indian relations. 
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Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev addresses a giant 
public rally at the historic Red Fort in Old Delhi on 
November 27, 1973. 


—UPI. 


Thus, in two vital areas bearing on Sino-Indian 
relations—/.e., the strategic position of Pakistan on 
the subcontinent and India’s association with the 
Soviet Union—the period since the end of the Indo- 
Pakistan war has seen forces at work that have 
appeared to be nudging both India and China toward 
a reorientation of their bilateral relations along lines 
of conciliation rather than confrontation. It remains 
to sum up the evidences to date of a disposi- 
tion on both sides to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with a view to composing their past differences. 


Trends in Bilateral Relations 


On the Indian side, we have already noted Foreign 
Minister Singh’s renewed appeal for direct talks 
with China in his late 1972 statement in the Indian 
Parliament, as well as his explicit reassurances to 
the Chinese on the Indo-Soviet relationship and other 
sensitive issues in his Tokyo press conference of 
January 1973. It should also be noted: that Chinese 
accusations of Indian meddling in Tibet, made in the 
UN administrative and budgetary committee in Oc- 
tober 1972,° drew the reassuring response that 
India unequivocally accepted China’s sovereignty 
over Tibet, did not harbor any émigré Tibetan gov- 
ernment, and was not acting in any way in Support 
of Tibetan rebellion.** Furthermore, while Indian 
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official statements, for obvious reasons, have re- 
mained noncommital on the boundary issue, New 
Delhi’s expressed desire for talks without precon- 
ditions would seem to suggest that India is not 
unwilling to discuss and settle the problem on a 
compromise basis. 

On the Chinese side, too, there have been slight 
but—in the aggregate—significant indications of a 
more positive attitude toward India. One was the 
appointment in March 1973 of a new Chinese Chargé 
d’Affaires in New Delhi after an 18-month period with- 
out diplomatic representation above secretary-level 
(the new Chargé, Ma Mu-ming, had been First Secre- 
tary of Embassy in New Delhi in 1956, during the pe- 
riod of Sino-Indian cordiality).°*° Another was the re- 
publication in China in April of a note which Chou 
En-lai had addressed to the heads of Asian and African 
states in 1962 with regard to the Sino-Indian border 
dispute.** Although the republication was probably 
meant to serve notice on India that China was not 
likely to retreat from its old position that the 
boundary should be fixed on the basis of “actual 
control,” it could also be seen as reflecting an inten- 
tion on Peking’s part to take up New Delhi’s offer 
of direct talks on outstanding issues at an appro- 
priate time. Of possible significance, too, was China’s 
reported abandonment of a cotton-farming project 
in a strategic area of Nepal close to the Indian 
border, which had aroused Indian apprehensions. 
While economic considerations could have influenced 
the Chinese decision, the move was viewed, in part, 
as a political gesture toward India.°’ 

There have also been roundabout hints in the 
diplomatic sphere of a Chinese change of heart. 
Coincidentally with Foreign Minister Singh’s con- 
ciliatory press interview in Tokyo, the Chinese were 
reportedly telling a visiting Italian delegation in 
Peking (headed by Italy’s Foreign Minister) that 
China was not intransigent toward India and that, 
on the contrary, several attempts had been made on 
the Chinese side to promote a new phase of improved 
relations between the two countries. Still more 
significant, perhaps, was a report that Romanian 
President Nicolae Ceausescu told visiting Indian 
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President V. V. Giri in Bucharest last October that he 
had the impression of a much more relaxed Chinese 
attitude toward India, and that he expected this to 
lead to a normalization of Sino-Indian relations.* 
In view of Romania’s close political contacts with 
Peking and the part it reportedly played as an early 
honest broker between China and the United States, 
Ceausescu’s remarks to the Indian President were 
probably more than a diplomatic nicety. 

Meanwhile, the new mood on both sides has been 
reflected in the attendance of appropriate Chinese 
diplomatic representatives at official Indian functions 
both in and outside India and in exchanges of cordial 
messages between the two governments on important 
national occasions. (Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
took note of this in a press interview in Colombo last 
year, when she remarked, “Earlier they [the Chinese] 
were not on talking terms with us, but now they 
are . . . and come for our receptions and the like. 
This continues to progress.” °°) Other straws in the 
wind have been the cessation of the “loudspeaker 
war” between the opposing Chinese and Indian lines 
of control in the vicinity of Nathu La and the inaugu- 
ration of Ethiopian Airways flights to China via India, 
with Chinese through travellers permitted to move 
about freely in Bombay without Indian visas.® 

All these scattered bits of evidence, when taken 
together, suggest that while no new explicit and 
clear-cut policy framework has emerged on either 
side, at least there has been significant movement 
toward preparing the climate for a dialogue between 
New Delhi and Peking. It should be borne in mind 
in this connection that substantive changes in 
Chinese foreign policy particularly have tended—as 
in the case of the Sino-US rapprochement—to follow - 
after a protracted preparatory course evidenced by 
seemingly insignificant changes in emphasis and 
subtle nuances. Whether in terms of such minor 
clues or in terms of the strategic forces now at work 
in subcontinental and global politics, it seems reason- 
able to infer that China and India, after two decades 
of almost continuous tension and hostility, are at last 
moving toward a normalization of their relations. 
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59 See report in The Overseas Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 

Oct s e973" 
60 The Statesman, April 30, 1973. 
61 The Times of India, April 6 and 7, 1973. 
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| By Bruce G. Cumings 


Kim’s Korean Communism — 


n assessing the nature of communism in North 
Korea, many scholars have tended to ask ques- 
tions which are perhaps more revealing of their 

Own assumptions and predilections than of an un- 
biased curiosity about North Korean realities. For ex- 
ample, they seek to discover by what mechanisms the 
Soviet Union imposed an “alien puppet regime” in 
northern Korea and how Moscow maintained con- 
trols over the Pyongyang polity after Soviet troops 
withdrew. Or they ask whether the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) has emulated Soviet 


or Chinese behavior, whether its system and methods 
are Stalinist or Maoist. By thus concentrating on 


external factors and criteria of analysis, such studies 
have persistently ignored or overlooked what may, in 
fact, be the most important question of all: What is 
specifically “Korean” about the brand of communism 
developed in North Korea? 

It is to this surprisingly neglected question that 
the present analysis is addressed.’ An examination 
of the political development of North Korea since 
1945 from this perspective suggests that Pyongyang 
has trod a separate path, one that has reflected a 
fundamental Korean essence since the beginning, 
even while it has involved prudent and eclectic bor- 
rowing from the practice of its two Communist 
neighbors. Such similarities as one discovers be- 
tween North Korea’s behavior and Soviet or Chinese 
practices have not necessarily corresponded to pe- 


Mr. Cumings is a doctoral candidate at Columbia 
University and taught North Korean politics at the 
University of Washington (Seattle) in the summer of 
1973. The present article is a revised version of a 
paper delivered at the 1973 annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association. The author 
acknowledges a debt to I/pyong J. Kim for suggesting 
the topic and for providing, along with James Palais, 
Robert Simmons and Peter Suttmeier, helpful criti- 
cism. 


riods of presumed Soviet or Chinese influence, nor 
do they involve uncritical emulation. Rather, they ap- 
pear to reflect a discriminating selection of similar 
methods to deal with similar conditions. Moreover, 
those who suggest that a uniquely Korean model of 
communism has surfaced only in the last decade or 
so—perhaps in the aftermath of the appearance of 
Open polemics between China and the Soviet Union 
—miss the fundamental continuities which have ex- 
isted in North Korean policies and political organiza- 
tion from 1945 to the present. Even Pyongyang’s 
attempts to project its experience as a model for 
development in small, third-world nations emerging 
from colonialism can be seen as a peculiarly Korean 
response to problems of legitimacy and self-image 
that date back to the formation of the DPRK after 
World War ll. 

From the outset, North Korean communism has 
manifested two distinct characteristics: it has been 
decidedly nationalistic and self-reliant in tone and 
practice, and it has involved an exceptionally high 
degree of political organization of the society. Both 
features appear to represent reactions by a revolu- 
tionary regime to distinctive Korean political tra- 
ditions of a negative character. As Bertram Wolfe 
has observed, 


Every land moves toward its future in terms of its 
own past, its own institutions and traditions.’ 


In the case of pre-1945 Korean politics, one can 
discern two salient characteristics: organizational 
weakness in the domestic political structure and re- 


1 Any study of the opaque society of North Korea is fraught with 
difficulties, but the paucity of information available to the outside 
observer should be viewed as a challenge, not as an insuperable 
obstacle. 

2 Quoted by Alfred G. Meyer in his contribution, ‘‘Theories of 
Convergence,’”’ in Chalmers Johnson, Ed., Change in Communist 
Systems, Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1970, p. 314. 
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liance on foreign power. The first has been so en- 
demic that it has shaped majer interpretations of 
20th-century as well as traditional Yi Dynasty polit- 
ical behavior. For example, one recent attempt to 
construct a model of traditional and modern Korean 
politics underscored that system’s inability to form 
meaningful intermediate or secondary groupings.* 
The outcome, this study suggested, was a frag- 
mented society given to factionalism and incapable 
of asserting its own identity. The second character- 
istic of traditional Korean politics was the habit 
of “serving the great” (sadaejuui).* Not only did this 
mean subservience to foreign power, but it also 
involved a penchant for adopting foreign models of 
sociopolitical and cultural development. 

One cannot understand the North Korean Com- 
munist experience without reference to these two 
critical legacies. The Communists in Pyongyang have 
attempted to remedy the first through organization 
and the second through ideology.’ The discussion 
that follows will assess in this light several important 
features of North Korean communism—its extra- 
ordinary degree of political organization; the use of 
the mass line; the stress on nationalism and the 
concept of “self-reliance” (chuch’e); and the pen- 
chant for advertising North Korea as a model to be 
followed by other nations. In addition, it will—where 
appropriate—juxtapose Pyongyang’s practice and 
Soviet and Chinese Communist experience to high- 
light the elements of comparability and contrast in 
the responses of the respective systems to compar- 
able political problems. 


“Fostering the Core”’ 


It is difficult to imagine a society more tightly 
Organized than contemporary North Korea.® This 
striking attribute has given the DPRK an unusual 
degree of stability and continuity. The revolutionary 


3 See Gregory Henderson, Korea: The Politics of the Vortex, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1968. The present author 
provided a critique of this model in ‘‘Is Korea A Mass Society?” 
Occasional Papers on Korea, Seattle, University of Washington, 1972. 

4 See Frederick M. Nelson, Korea and the Old Orders in East Asia, 
Baton Rouge, University of Louisiana Press, 1946; and C. |. Eugene 
Kim and Han-kyo Kim, Korea and the Politics of !mperialism: 
1876-1910, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1967, pp. 12-13. 

5 These terms are used in the sense employed by Franz Schurmann 
in Ideology and Organization in Communist China, Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1968, pp. 3-9. 

® See Harrison Salisbury’s account of his 1972 visit to North Korea 
in To Peking and Beyond: A Report on the New Asia, New York, 
Quadrangle Books, 1973, pp. 189-221. 


a conscious means of overcoming past weaknesses 
and of achieving fundamental revolutionary goals 


leadership has stressed iron-like, disciplined unity as 


| 


within the society. Nowhere is this commitment to | 
tight political organization more evident than in | 


General Secretary Kim Il Sung’s emphasis on “fos- 
tering the core” (haeksimul yuksonghanun kot) of 
the Korean Workers’ Party (KWP): 


Constant training of the core members of the cells 
while building up a mass political party is our in- 
variable line of organization. The core consists of 
those party members who are aware of the Com- 
munist truth and are capable of keeping to the road 
of revolution without vacillation.’ 


The core members are highly disciplined and loyal 
cadres who can be counted on to carry out the direc- 
tives of higher authority without question or hesita- 
tion, and who also serve as models to be emulated 
by the rest of society. Through the efforts of these 
core members, the leadership penetrates the society 
at every level and creates a disciplined unity in the 
face of external enemies. Kim speaks of “the great 
power which is born when the party leadership pene- 
trates deeply into the lower units.” ° 

Such an emphasis on organization, of course, ap- 
pears to Westerners as nothing more than totalitar- 
ianism. Thus, a recent study has pictured North 
Korean society as susceptible to organizational 
manipulation from above as in totalitarian systems.’ 
Moreover, personal distaste for the political methods 
of the DPRK has led some to continue to brand North 
Korea as a “Stalinist” society.*° Yet something more 
seems to be involved here than a mere commitment 
by the KWP leadership to power for power’s sake or 
a blind adoption of totalitarian models to that end. 
In large part, the North Korean dedication to inten- 
sive political organization may also have reflected 
an effort to overcome the debilitating factionalism 
of prerevolutionary Korean politics and to create the 


7 Kim II Sung, ‘On Eliminating Dogmatism and Formalism and 
Establishing Juche in Ideological Work,’’ Se/ected Works (in English— 
hereafter referred to as SW), Pyongyang, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1971, Vol. 1, p. 599. Korean words in the present article are 
taken from the corresponding Korean-language version of Kim’s works. 

8 Quoted in Kim Byong Sik, Modern Korea: The Socialist North, 
Revolutionary Perspectives in the South, New York, International 
Publishers, 1970, p. 134. [ 

9 Henderson, op. cit., pp. 324-33. 

10 See, for example, Chong-sik Lee, ‘‘Stalinism in the East: 
Communism in North Korea,’’ in Robert Scalapino, Ed., The 
Communist Revolution in Asia: Tactics, Goals, and Achievements, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
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necessary preconditions for a revolutionary transfor- 
mation of Korean society. Let us examine these two 
points briefly. 

Koreans see their history as one of nearly hope- 
less factionalism. The last two centuries of the Yi 
Dynasty (the dynasty ruled from 1392 to 1910) saw 
endless factional struggles, and the situation was 
hardly better in the nationalist and Communist move- 
ments of the current century prior to 1945." The 
degree to which this trait influenced Korean political 
history may be open to question, but there is little 
doubt that Koreans perceive it as a crucial ele- 
ment of their past. Kim Il Sung’s writings are pep- 
pered wtih attacks on the factiousness of his coun- 
trymen, particularly the factionalism that character- 
ized the pre-1945 Communist movement. His solu- 
tion has been unity. As he wrote in 1946: “United 
we stand, divided we fall.” * 

However, to interpret Korean politics in the early 
post-World War II period solely in terms of a reaction 
to factionalism is to misrepresent those politics as 
issueless. In fact, political discourse in both North 
and South Korea during the years 1945-48 was dom- 
inated by the important question of what to do about 
a strong, locally-based rural gentry and its prop- 
erty.”* The strength of this social group in the tradi- 
tional Korean political system has been underesti- 
mated in most accounts, which tend to stress the 
highly centralized and autocratic nature of Korea 
under the Yi Dynasty. But, as James B. Palais has 
noted in a recent seminal study, 


_. . the ostensible centralized and autocratic gov- 
ernment structure was merely a facade that obscured 
the reality of aristocratic power. In fact, the social 
elite controlled the bureaucratic structure, kept it 
relatively weak, and used it to check royal author- 
itys 


Falling between the bureaucracy and the peasantry, 
the landowners sought access to the former, not so 
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11 See, for example, Kwan Bong Kim, The Korea-Japan Treaty Crisis 
and the Instability of the Korean Political System, New York, Praeger, 
1971, pp. 1-39. Otto Kuusinen, the well-known Comintern operative, 
reportedly once claimed that Korean Communists held ‘‘the record”’ 
for factionalism among the world’s Communist parties (see Dae-sook 
Suh, Documents of Korean Communism, 1918-1948, Princeton, NJ., 
Princeton University Press, 1970, p. 271). 

12 Kim || Sung, “On the Establishment of the Workers’ Party of 
North Korea and the Question of Founding the Workers‘ Party of South 
Korea,’ Sept. 26, 1946, in SW, Vol. 1, p. 119. For various attacks by 
Kim on factionalism, see jbid., pp. 103, 265-67, and 398. 

13 The author has discussed this issue in ‘‘American Policy and 


much for the sake of power per se as to preserve 
personal privileges and status. 

Some 35 years of Japanese colonial rule failed to 
eliminate this political factor, and in 1945 the rural 
gentry still held considerable economic and political 
power, power which remained devoted to the defense 
of largely parochial interest. The Korean rural land- 
owners represented a major obstacle to the Com- 
munists or any political group seeking to modernize 
Korea and assert the country’s identity as a liberated 
nation. It was therefore not surprising that the first 
major act taken by Kim II Sung after assuming power 
was a thoroughgoing land reform (begun March 6, 
1946). In discussing similar reforms elsewhere, 
Theodore Lowi has commented: 


Issues that involve redistribution cut closer than any 
others along class lines and activate interests in what 
are roughly class terms. ... /n redistribution, there 
will never be more than two sides, and the two sides 
are clear, stable, consistent.” 


What was involved in Korea, too, was a revolution, 
“an action of destruction willed against a whole rul- 
ing class,” to borrow Franz Schurmann’s phrase.” 
North Korea’s Communists turned to a highly cen- 
tralized, coercive, ideological approach in its revolu- 
tionary assault on the power of landed privilege. 
Tight organization was the key to implementing the 
land reform, and success in this endeavor doubtless 
reinforced Kim Il Sung’s emphasis on “fostering the 
core.” 


The Mass Line 


In addition to the emphasis on “fostering the 
core,” North Korea’s scheme of political organization 
has included the concept of the “mass line.” Simply 
stated, the mass-line approach in Communist theory 
posits the potential of the masses for making a 
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Korean Liberation,’”’ in Frank Baldwin, Ed., Without Parallel: Essays on 
American-Korean Relations Since 1945, New York, Pantheon, 1974; 
see also Robert Scalapino and Chong-sik Lee, Communism in Korea, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1972, Vol. 1, p. 343. 

14 See his unpublished manuscript, ‘‘Policy and Politics in 
Traditional Korea, 1864-1976: Systemic Restraints on Monarchical 
Authority and Central Power.” Palais is at the University of 
Washington (Seattle). 

15 Quoted in Michel Oksenberg, ‘‘Policy Making Under Mao, 1949-68: 
An Overview," in John M. H. Lindbeck, Ed., China: Management of a 
Revolutionary Society, Seattle, Univ. of Washington Press, 1971, p. 113. 

16 Schurmann, op. cit., p. Xxxvi. 
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Premier Kim II Sung engages in on-the-spot guidance 
with workers at the Hichun Machine Plant in 1967. 


—Czechoslovak News Agency via EUPRA. 


positive contribution to the revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of society either spontaneously or under the 
patient guidance of those with a higher level of 
revolutionary consciousness. 

The North Korean regime has placed great em- 
phasis on the application of the mass line in agri- 
culture and industry since 1960 through the widely- 
publicized “Ch’ongsan-ni method” and the “Taean 
system.” However, it is not generally recognized that 
mass-line politics have actually been employed in 
North Korea since the late 1940’s. For example, 
Kim Il Sung stated in 1948: 


We must acquire the work method of explaining mat- 
ters to the masses, not commanding them, of going 
deep into the midst of the masses and knowing their 
feelings, teaching them and learning from them.” 


The result has been the widespread application of 
“intensive guidance,” whereby thousands of central 
and local functionaries “go down” (naeryogada) to 
help with implementation of policies (particularly 
collectivization). At times, the entire membership of 
the KWP’s Politburo has toured the provinces after 
plenary sessions. Kim himself has made an institu- 
tion of “on-the-spot guidance” (chaeji chido)—he 
has displayed his ample figure from the 38th parallel 
to the Diamond Mountains and claims hundreds of 


17 ‘Report to the Second Congress of the Workers’ Party of North 
Korea on the Work of the Central Committee,”” March 28, 1948, SW, 
Vol. 1, p. 247; for similar statements by Kim in the years 1945-48, see 
ibid., pp. 15, 88, and 150-51. 


personal visits to villages, factories and collective 
farms (including 62 visits to the model village of 
Ch’ongsan-ni alone). North Korean officials have 
been instructed to behave in a circumspect and mod- 
est manner in their “going down” to the masses. As 
Kim wrote, 


... responsible personnel should not give “guidance” 
in such a way as making tours by car and hurling 
abuse, but must personally go down to the lower 
levels and stay there for a long period to assist the 
functionaries in their actual work."* 


Examination of Kim’s statements and actions with 
regard to the mass line reveals considerable similar- 
ities with, as well as significant differences from, 
mass-line doctrine and practice in the People’s 
Republic of China. The classic exposition of the 
Maoist mass line appeared in a 1943 speech by the 
Chinese leader: 


/n all practical work of our Party, correct leadership 
can only be developed on the principle of “from the 
masses, to the masses.” This means summing up 
(i.e., coordinating and systematizing after careful 
study) the views of the masses (i.e., views scattered 
and unsystematic), then taking the resulting views 
back to the masses, explaining and popularizing 
them until the masses embrace the ideas as their 
own, stand up for them and translate them into ac- 
tion by way of testing their correctness. .. . the lead- 
ership can work out correct ideas only if it sums up 
the views of the masses and takes the resulting ideas 
back to the masses so that they can gain firm mass 
Support.” 


Such views seem to find a clear echo in the words of 
Kim Il Sung quoted above, or in a more recent state- 
ment of the North Korean leader: 


Our best instructors are the masses and reality. All 
cadres should always learn humbly from the masses, 
raise their own level through actual work, sum up 
the results of their own work, and popularize their 
experience.”° 


18 “On Some Questions of Party and State Work in the Present 
Stage of the Socialist Revolution,” April 4, 1955, SW, Vol. 1, p. 573. 
19 Mao Tse-tung, ‘On Methods of Leadership,”’ Se/ected Works, 
New York, International Publishers, 1954, pp. 113-14. 

20 “Report on the Work of the Central Committee to the Fourth 
Congress of the Workers’ Party of Korea,” Sept. 11, 1961, in 
Kim Il Sung, Our Nation Today and Tomorrow, Pyongyang, Foreign 
Language Publishing House, 1966, pp. 480-81. 
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While such resemblances between Chinese and 
Korean mass-line methods have been attributed, in 
part, to Korean emulation of Maoism,” they may also 
be seen as flowing from the adoption of similar solu- 
tions to similar political problems in the two so- 
cieties. 


Common Legacies—Similar Solutions 


Both China and Korea traditionally had Con- 
fucian bureaucratic systems characterized by weak 
and tenuous links between the center and the 
periphery. Orders from the center were rarely carried 
out with fidelity in local areas. Officials dispatched 
from the center to the provinces were often at the 
| mercy of local clerks and petty officials who “medi- 
ated between the authority of the central government 
as represented by the district magistrate and the 
population in the villages.” * The center had to com- 
pete with the society at large for resources and often 
lost out to entrenched local interests in this competi- 
tion. In the Korean case, intermediary groups of land- 
lords and petty officials often took ‘‘the lion’s share 
of national wealth.” *? Within the bureaucracy, offi- 
cials formed cliques and alliances to frustrate direc- 
tives running counter to their interests, and they 
represented constituencies external to the bureauc- 
racy with an interest in impeding the implementation 
of various orders. In short, constant vigilance was 
necessary to secure even minimum compliance with 
directives from the center. The extraction of surplus 
resources was constantly hindered by falsification of 
land registers, tax rosters and grain harvest reports. 

The habits acquired under the traditional Con- 
fucian bureaucratic systems persisted and bedeviled 
the efforts of Communist regimes in both China and 
North Korea to modernize state administration and 
bring about effective revolutionary change. In both 
cases, the regimes turned to mass-line politics in an 
attempt to create new linkages and bridge the exist- 
ing gaps between the center and the periphery, to 
secure compliance with central directives through- 
out the administrative hierarchy, and to “bring the 
higher levels down to the lower levels.” 

The difficulty North Korea encountered in attempt- 
ing to eradicate the entrenched traditional bureau- 


21 See, for example, Glenn D. Paige, ‘‘North Korea and the 
Emulation of Russian and Chinese Behavior,’ in A. Doak Barnett, 
Ed., Communist Strategies in Asia, New York, Praeger, 1964. 

22 Palais, op cit., “Introduction,” p. 18. 

23 /bid., Ch. 4, p. 8. 


cratic patterns in North Korea is clearly reflected in 
a 1952 speech by Kim Il Sung on “The Task and 
Role of the Local Organs of Power at the Present 
Stage.” ** He accused local officials of saddling the 
people of the villages ‘with various financial burdens 
besides taxes” and of flattering higher officials and 
reporting to them “only what is good.” Officials sent 
down to the lower levels were accused of listening to 
flatterers, taking consolation in false reports, sub- 
jecting subordinates to abusive language if they ad- 
vanced an opinion, and failing to “give ear to the 
voices of the masses.” Kim described a typical re- 
Sult of such practices: 


The area not sown to crops is reported as sown, while 
higher authorities assess the tax in kind on the basis 
of such reports without investigating into the real 
State of affairs. 


This litany of bureaucratic inefficiency and obfusca- 
tion is reminiscent of the administrative problems 
of Yi Dynasty politics.” 

Kim’s remedy for this situation was to require that 
officials at every level go down to the lower levels, 
familiarize themselves with local conditions, attend 
to the needs and problems of the masses, and, in 
general, never become ‘‘divorced from the people.” 
Thus, the North Koreans, much like the Chinese, 
have used mass-line techniques to overcome a com- 
mon bureaucratic legacy. 


Leninism vs. Populism 


However, despite the parallels in problems and 
solutions, the North Korean mass-line approach has 
placed greater emphasis on assuring compliance 
than on the stimulation of mass spontaneity and 
participation that seems to figure so strongly in Mao’s 
mass line. 

In attempting to draw any comparisons between 
the two, one is of course faced with the issue of 
widely conflicting interpretations of Mao’s own mass 
line. ls Mao a “natural Leninist” ** whose prime con- 


a 
24 SW, Vol. 1, pp. 350-70. 
25 See, for example, Kim’s speech of April 1, 1955 (SW, Vol. 1, 
pp. 540-54), ‘On Eliminating Bureaucracy,” in which he criticized the 
“detective or police methods’’ employed by cadres sent to lower 
levels to do “check-up work” (Komyo/). Such behavior reminds one 
of the actions of the secret inspectors (amhaeng osa) of the 
Yi Dynasty. 
26 Stuart Schram spoke of Mao’s “natural Leninism” in a volume 
he edited: The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, New York, Praeger, 
1963. 
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world’s revolutionary peoples allied against the US. 


tribution has been to organize a vast population? Or 
is he a voluntarist who believes in spontaneous action 
by the masses, and who even tends to negate the 
uniqueness of the role of the vanguard party in 
effecting the revolution? As Maurice Meisner has 
Suggested, there is in Mao “a still unresolved ten- 
sion” between Leninism and populism.” If one treats 
the Chinese mass-line concept as essentially a “top- 
down approach” to creating linkages with the 
masses, eliciting compliance by the masses and af- 
fording a controlled form of mass participation in the 
execution of policies,” Korean usage perhaps differs 
from the Chinese only in degree. However, if one 
emphasizes the non-Leninist, populist aspects of 
Maoism, the difference between Chinese and North 
Korean practices becomes one of substance. 

The crucial distinction between the two ap- 
proaches to stimulating revolutionary change lies in 
the assumptions about where revolutionary con- 
sciousness resides. From the populist perspective— 
to which Mao would seem to incline—the role of the 
vanguard, /.e., the activists or cadres, is one of stim- 
ulating a revolutionary consciousness that is latent 
in the masses. Leninism, on the other hand, would 


———————_ 


27 See Meisner’s “‘Leninism and Maoism: Some Populist Perspectives 
on Marxism-Leninism in China,’’ The China Quarterly (London), 
January/ March 1971, p. 16. 

28 Harry Harding presents this interpretation in “Maoist Theories 
of Policy-Making and Organization,” in Thomas Robinson, Ed., The 
Cultural Revolution in China, Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1971, pp. 113-64. 


—Photo by EUPRA. 


locate revolutionary consciousness in the activist 
himself, who embodies that consciousness and 
brings it to the masses. From the Leninist stand- 
point, Mao’s populism has led him to confuse the 
nature of the vanguard. Thus, as Stuart Schram has 
noted, for Mao, “the proletariat is defined above all 
by a state of mind, which anyone can acquire through 
Study or simply in a flash of illumination.’”’ According 
to Schram, Mao sees the Leninist vanguard of the 
proletariat (/.e., the Communist party) as “merely 
one instrument among others, and not as something 
unique and sacred which is in itself the embodiment 
of legitimacy.” *° 

Mac betrayed his unconventional views on the 
vanguard role of the party in his well-known Hunan 
Report of 1927. To Mao, the peasantry, not the party, 
was “the vanguard in overthrowing the feudal 
forces,” and peasant revolutionaries would stand in 
judgment of the revolutionary mettle of Communist 
activists.*° Mao’s belief in the creativity and spon- 
taneity of the Chinese peasantry and his correspond- 
ing distrust of the pretensions of any elite (including 
the Communist party itself) figures in his widespread 
adoption of the practices of hsia-fang (downward 


29 Stuart Schram, ‘The Party in Chinese Communist Ideology,” 
in John W. Lewis, Ed., Party Leadership and Revolutionary Power in 
China, Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1970, 
pp. 195 and 182; see also Schram, Ed., The Political Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung, rev. ed., 1969, pp. 53-55. 

30 “Report on an Investigation into the Peasant Movement in 
Hunan,’’ Selected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 22, 32. 
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transfer) and hsia-hsiang (to the villages). First 
urged by Mao’s mentor, Li Ta-chao, these practices 
were applied initially in Yenan and then in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic after 1949.** Moreover, many would 
ascribe the entire Cultural Revolution (1966-68) to 
Mao’s determination to prevent the development of 
new elite values and to eradicate persistent old ones 
in Chinese society.” 

One can trace elements of Maoist populism in 
Kim Il Sung’s thought. Like Mao, Kim tends to dis- 
trust “the city” and to equate it with the evils of 
capitalism,” the latter viewed as an alien imposition 
by Japanese imperialism. Kim speaks often of the 
creative powers of the masses. Almost paraphrasing 
Mao’s Hunan Report, Kim has said: “The masses are 
very wise, and there is nothing they cannot see 
through.” ** 

However, for Kim Il Sung, it is the cadre who em- 
bodies revolutionary consciousness and who brings 
it to the masses. Nowhere in Kim’s writings does one 
find a Maoist questioning of the vanguard role of the 
Communist cadre. That the masses would stand in 
judgment of cadres would be unthinkable. If Mao’s 
mass line reads “from the masses, to the masses,” 
Kim’s might be “to the masses, from the masses, to 
the masses.” In other words, consciousness is not 
latent in the masses but must be brought from with- 
out. The masses cannot, in the first instance, lead 
or guide the cadre. They can, at a secondary stage, 
inform the cadre of local conditions, farming tech- 
niques, and the like. If in China the first stage of 
mass-line policy-making (the stage of “problems 
selection,” to use Harry Harding’s terminology *) 
consists of gathering information, in Korea the prob- 
lems to be addressed are formulated by the elite, 
the vanguard Communist party. And in addition, for 
Mao the reservoir of revolutionary consciousness is 
the countryside, to which one returns for sustenance, 
and paying one’s dues there is the true test of the 
revolutionary. For Kim (despite his mistrust of the 
bourgeois city, noted above), the reservoir of revolu- 


31 See Maurice Meisner, Li Ta-chao and the Origins of Chinese 
Marxism, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1967, p. 75. 

32 See, for example, Neal Hunter, Shanghai Journa/, New York, 
Praeger, 1969, p. 6. The important 16-point directive of Aug. 8, 1966, 
said that ‘‘the masses must liberate themselves,’’ and directed cadres 
to submit to the mass movement. See Jack Gray and Patrick 
Cavendish, Chinese Communism in Crisis, New York, Praeger, 1968, 
pp. 121-22. 

33 See his speech, ‘‘For the Successful Fulfillment of the First 
Five-Year Plan,’’ SW, Vol. 2, p. 108. 

34 “On Creating Revolutionary Literature and Art,” ibid., Vol. 4, 
p, L66, 

35 Harding, op cit., pp. 120-21. 


tionary consciousness resides in the proletariat or 
the factory workers, with the vanguard party as its 
agent, and raising peasant consciousness is a mat- 
ter of proletarianizing them.°*® 

The emphasis in North Korea has consistently been 
on revolution from above, from the top down. As 
Kim Il Sung wrote in 1948, 


Our Party has made the peasants masters of the land 
through democratic reform and is leading them along 
the road to a new ODlissful life and continues to 
awaken them ideologically and enlighten them cul- 
turally.*” 


Kim has never questioned the authority of the KWP 
or suggested that any other body can play the van- 
guard role. Indeed, North Koreans joined Soviet fig- 
ures in condemning Maoist attacks on the Chinese 
Communist Party during the Cultural Revolution in 
China.” 


‘““Tailing’’ Behind the Masses 


In seeking a plausible explanation for the differ- 
ences in mass-line techniques of Kim and Mao, one 
is drawn to the difference in the roads to power 
traversed by the two Communist leaders. Mao’s per- 
sistent reliance on the peasantry in the face of wide- 
spread opposition wtihin his own party as well as in 
Moscow is well known, and one can speak of the 
Chinese revolution as one carried out from the bot- 
tom up. On the other hand, while Kim had spent a 
decade leading armed forces against the Japanese 
prior to 1945, he had no experience in controlling 
independent rural base areas with an extensive pop- 
ulation. After 1945, his role was to impose—with a 
measure of Soviet help, the extent of which is still 
subject to debate—his own control upon a revolu- 
tionary movement that already controlled much of 
northern Korea. 

With the end of Japanese rule on the peninsula in 
August 1945, there spontaneously sprang up a large 
number of people’s committees displaying a highly 
mixed composition that varied from province to 
province. Although generally oriented to the political 


36 This is evident in Kim’s speech of Feb. 25, 1964, ‘‘Theses on the 
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left, this movement owed little, if anything, to the 
initiatives either of the Soviet forces which occupied 
the north or of the forces of Kim Il Sung.* In effect, 
Kim and the Communists were caught in the pain- 
fully “un-Leninist’”’ position of “tailing behind the 
masses.” However, the presence of Soviet troops in 
the north did create conditions under which Kim 
could place his own men and those of allied Com- 
munist elements in leading positions in the people’s 
committees there and thus gradually impose his con- 
trol on this local political structure. This greatly 
facilitated the task of communizing North Korea, for 
by taking control of the local revolutionary move- 
ment Kim’s Communists were able to create an image 
of legitimacy for the DPRK (formally established in 
1948) in Korean eyes that this government might not 
otherwise have enjoyed.*° 

In calling for a Provisional People’s Committee of 
North Korea in early 1946, Kim Il Sung did acknowl- 
edge the representative nature of the spontaneous 
people’s committee movement, but he viewed as 
“the most urgent task” of the moment the creation 
of “a central organ of state power.” ** As a good 
Leninist, Kim was not interested in being swept along 
by the spontaneous will of the masses as manifested 
in the people’s committee movement. Rather, he saw 
his primary political contribution to be the develop- 
ment of a strong central organization which would 
dominate the emerging political structure and use 
it to inspire the masses to seek the proper revolution- 
ary goals. For him, the cadres of the party core, not 
the spontaneous activists of the committees, were 
the embodiment of true revolutionary consciousness, 
and the mass line was the means whereby this con- 


39 See the author’s ‘‘American Policy and Korean Liberation,” 
loc. cit., and his paper at the Annual Meeting of the Association for 
Asian Studies, 1974, ‘‘The People’s Committees in the Provinces: 

An Ecological View of Politics Under the American Occupation 
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40 Dankwart Rustow has observed: ‘‘In the countries where 
Communist regimes were imposed by outside conquest, all other 
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(“Communism and Change,” in Chalmers Johnson, op. cit., 
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of the Provisional People’s Committee of North Korea,” Feb. 8, 1946, 
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“the prophet,” or even “‘the Messiah” in Yang Uchong, 

Yi Taet’ongyong t’ujaeng-sa (History of President Rhee’s Struggle), 
Seoul, Yonhap Sinmun-sa, 1949, pp. 38, passim. 


sciousness was to be imparted to the masses. As 
Kim’s biographer summed up the process, 


_..to strengthen ties with the masses, it Was neces- 
sary to bring the Programme, decisions, and all pol- 
icies of the Party to the masses so that the masses 
could assimilate them, thus leading the masses to 
voluntarily carry out the will of the Party.” 


The Ideology of Chuch’e 


An integral feature of the ideology and practice 
of the party as it worked to transform the North 
Korean society and economy has been a nationalistic 
emphasis on self-reliance, or chuch’e. Kim II Sung 
defined this concept as 


... the principle of solving for oneself all problems 
of the revolution and construction in conformity with 
the actual conditions of one’s country, and mainly 
by one’s own efforts.** 


His approach to the organization of the DPRK has 
been 


... Juche [sic] in ideclogy, independence in politics, 
se/f-sustenance in the economy, and self-defense in 
national defense.“* 


Although the ideology of chuch’e has been broad- 
cast far and wide by Pyongyang only in recent years, 
here again the underlying attitude is not a new 
phenomenon, having already been present in the 
North since the late 1940’s. Nor is it a monopoly 
of the North Korean regime, for the same concept 
has been widely invoked in South Korea as well. 
There the term is usually translated into English as 
“subjectivity,” but its meaning is much the same as 
in North Korean usage—/.e. “subjectivity where the 
nation is concerned.” As South Korean philosopher 
Cho Kah Kyung has observed, chuch’e is a “mental 
posture” to preserve and maintain, in difficult circum- 
stances, Korean autonomy and self-respect; its emo- 
tional undertone is “concern for the nation’s interests 
and pride.”’ As such, it is a response to Korea’s long 
history of subservience to foreign models—first the 


42 Baik Bong, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 158. 

43 “On Socialist Construction in the Democratic People’s Republic 
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Chinese, then the Japanese, Russian, and American. 
It answers the question ‘‘what to model after?” in a 
distinctly Korean way.*° 

Chuch’e is, then, a nationalistic concept—Korea 
for the Koreans. A people with a long and proud 
history, once ranked among the advanced nations of 
the world, Koreans—in both the North and South— 
are highly sensitive about a “backwardness” which 
| they see as being not inherent but the result of 
foreign control and colonialism. To make matters 
more intolerable, foreign control has often been 
“legitimized” by citing alleged Korean failings. Thus, 
the Japanese claimed that their colonial rule was 
needed to save Koreans from themselves, and in the 
well-known Cairo Declaration of December 1, 1943, 
the Allies pledged themselves to give Korea inde- 
pendence “in due course,” /.e., only after a period 
of tutelage in self-government. 

Kim || Sung spoke trenchantly of this legacy of 
subservience on numerous occasions in the late 
1940’s. In 1946, on the eve of elections to the peo- 
ple’s committees, he attacked those who tended to 
view power as real “. . . only when it is framed up 
by someone from above or forcibly introduced from 
without by a foreign country,” and who say, “Our 
ancestors, too, lived that way.” He continued, “our 
people know better than anyone else through their 
own bitter experience how barbarous and predatory 
the power framed up forcibly by another country is.” 
Kim looked to the elections to 


. . . demonstrate to the whole world that our awak- 
ened and united people are capable of self-govern- 
ment and are fully able to build their country into 
an advanced, independent, democratic state.** 


In an important speech in 1948, he linked these 
themes of nationalist pride and self-respect with his 
emphasis on strong organization: 


The path our Party has traveled and the realities 
in North Korea have completely belied the imperial- 
ists’ slander: “Being an inferior nation, the Korean 


45 Cho Kah Kyung, ‘‘Philosophical Aspect of Modernization of the 
Modern Consciousness and the Problems of Subjectivity,’ in Report: 
International Conference on the Problems of Modernization in Asia, 
Seoul, Asiatic Research Center, 1965, p. 62. The immense appeal 
to Koreans of national self-reliance in economic and political terms is 
clearly revealed in Yi Konhyok, Kon’guk kwa kungmin kyongje 
(National Construction and the National Economy), Seoul, Hansong 
Sanghoe, 1946, especially pp. 15, 27-29, 39. 

46 ‘On the Eve of the Historic Democratic Election,’’ Nov. 1, 1946, 
SW, Vol. 1, pp. 125-26, 131, and 156-58. 


people are incapable of governing the state, and they 
cannot have a powerful political party.” We are now 
legitimately proud that the Korean nation, ranking 
among the advanced nations of the world, is credibly 
administering its country and has a political party 
capable of shaping the destinies of the country and 
the people.*’ 


The power of such an appeal to a Korean audience 
is obvious. Not only does it provide an explanation 
(/.e., imperialism) for the nation’s former backward- 
ness, but it suggests a means (i.e., socialism) for 
overcoming that backwardness and moving into the 
ranks of the advanced nations. Moreover, an ideology 
of self-reliance strikes a responsive chord in a society 
whose past leaders—as anthropologist Vincent 
Brandt has noted—have traditionally shown “an in- 
ability to find appropriate symbols or methods that 
would stimulate a sense of identity and common 
purpose capable of unifying the loyalties of diverse 
groups of people.” *° 

As Communists, of course, the rulers of North 
Korea face the question of reconciling their heavy 
emphasis on nationalism with the principles of Marx- 
ist internationalism. In 1946 Paek Namun, now 
President of the DPRK Academy of Sciences, began 
his study, The Path of the Korean Nation, with a 
discourse on Korean uniqueness. To him, Korea’s 
history, people, and current world-historical stage 
were unique, and this required a unique solution 
for the application of Marxism-Leninism to Korea. 
Soviet and Chinese models were not applicable; the 
Koreans would have to develop a unique synthesis of 
nationalism and socialism.*® This impulse toward 
synthesis has characterized Korean communism 
Since its beginnings. 

Chuch’e was Kim II Sung’s solution. He first pub- 
licized the term in a well-known speech in 1955, 
using it much as the South Koreans do. “The Korean 
revolution is the subjective point (chuch’e) of our 
Party’s ideological work,” * he said; in other words, 
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chuch’e meant “subjectivity where the revolution is 
concerned.” This article appeared well before 
Khrushchev’s 1956 denunciation of Stalinism and 
the ensuing development of Sino-Soviet differences. 
In light of this chronology and Kim’s persistent talk 
about self-reliance in earlier years, one finds it diffi- 
cult to accept the interpretation that chuch’e repre- 
sents a North Korean effort to tread a careful SEUE 
between its neighboring rival Communist giants.” 
What is evident in Kim’s article is a disgust with 
Slavish aping of Soviet and Chinese practices. He 
wrote: 


Some advocate the Soviet way and others the Chi- 
nese, but is it not high time to work out our own? *? 


Although the Chinese by this time were also becom- 
ing disenchanted with the blind application of Soviet 
models to the solution of Chinese problems, no state- 
ment of comparable candor appeared in China before 
1956; 

Regardless, however, of which Communist society 
was first to express its distaste with Soviet domi- 
nance, there are striking parallels between Korean 
and Chinese insistence on “self-reliance.” In China, 
a different set of characters—tzu-/i keng-sheng—are 
used, with the nuance of “regeneration through one’s 
own efforts,’ as Michel Oksenberg has noted. This 
reliance on the efforts of the Chinese people to effect 
China’s transformation is seen by Oksenberg as a new 
response to “the central problem which China has 
faced in the past hundred years: how China and the 
rest of the world are to be joined.” * Whether the 
characters used are chuch’e or tzu-li keng-sheng, 
the terms Sienity the determination of the respective 
countries to “go it alone’ and to resist externally 
originated or imposed remedies to problems facing 
the respective societies. 


Self-Reliance in the Economy 


Although Kim Il Sung did not discuss the subject 
in his 1955 speech, he may have been reacting to 
efforts by the USSR to force North Korean economic 
development into what he saw as an undesirable 
mold. In subsequent statements, Kim explicitly ac- 
re PORE ene tt a ee 
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cused  GBUICIVa rab suse vty, vorrei =P TTarI6 7 SSSR SS gS Russians of “great power chauvinism” 
in having tried to “enforce their unilateral will under 
the name of aid” and having attempted to obstruct 
“the line of self-reliance and of building an inde- 
pendent country.” ** Elsewhere, Kim pictured North 
Korea as having been a victim in the early 1950’s of 
a Soviet-imposed “international division of labor’ in 
which Pyongyang would export raw materials and 
import finished products.*° 

Kim had apparently foreseen these potential pit- 
falls. For example, in 1948 he stated: 


. it is quite possible for us to develop the national 
industry independently . .. we need to receive nec- 
essary foreign aid in the future, too, but we must 
have a firm determination to rehabilitate and develop 
the national economy and build a rich and powerful 
country by our own efforts (chach’eui himuro), with- 
out seeking to rely entirely on others. 


We should not send out to foreign countries the raw 
materials which we extract from abundant domestic 
sources, as in the bygone days of Japanese imperial- 
ist rule, but should proceed in the direction of 
processing all of them at home to produce finished 
goods.*° 


In 1957, the DPRK launched a five-year plan—its 
first—which was explicitly aimed at moving toward 
economic self-reliance. The importance of this effort 
was highlighted by Kim in a 1958 statement: 


Constructing an independent, self-reliant economy 
means building a self-supporting state in which we 
can earn our own livelihood and fully meet our own 
needs. sa 


Not only did Kim seek tc end North Korea’s role as 
a supplier of raw materials to more advanced econ- 
omies; he also sought to lessen Pyongyang’s reliance 
on foreign raw materials. As he noted in his 1958 
Statement, “Industries which depend upon foreign 
countries for raw materials cannot be stable.” 

Such an autarkic view of development may have 
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North Korea’s quest for economic self-sufficiency proceeds on three fronts: agriculture, light industry and 
heavy industry. Shown above, from left to right, are mechanized rice transplanting in Maengjung Village of 
North Pyongan Province, production of textiles at a local workshop, and the inside of the Songjim Steel Works. 


—Photos from Tungdae (Pyongyang), No. 8, 1969, p. 20; from ibid., No. 163, 1971, p. 23; and from the CTK and KCNA news services via EUPRA. 


hindered the economic growth of North Korea, yet 
the reported rate of growth there has been among 
the highest in the developing world since the mid- 
1950’s.** North Korea is still to some extent reliant 
on external raw materials. It must, for example, im- 
port petroleum to fuel its military machine, but do- 
mestic consumption of petroleum is severely re- 
stricted, automobile use is negligible, and the rail- 
road system has been converted to electric power, 
which the North has in plentiful supply.*? Moreover, 
the Koreans have apparently been able to play 
China off against the USSR, thereby avoiding de- 
pendence upon a single source of raw materials. No 
foreign military forces are stationed in North Korea, 
and the foreign loans and aid that it receives seem 
to be at miniscule levels. !ts military forces are 
largely self-reliant, except for jet aircraft. 

With regard to food supply, North Korea—though 
traditionally dependent on rice imports from the 
South—nevertheless managed to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency by 1968 or, probably even earlier.°? The coun- 
try’s lack of cotton was remedied by developing a 
synthetic fabric called “Vinalon’” for clothing. 
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A particularly interesting application of the con- 
cept of self-reliance is seen in consumer-goods in- 
dustry. In 1945 much of Korea’s light industry was 
in the South, and the DPRK has been at pains to 
make good the deficiency. Pyongyang now claims 
that no consumer goods are imported, and that the 
greater part of such items are now produced within 
each province for the consumption of the people of 
that province. According to Kim II Sung, there are 
about ten local industries in each county, on the 
average. They produce consumer goods, such as 
textiles, bean paste, soy sauce, and furniture. While 
this serves as a means of bringing industry closer to 
agriculture (proletarianizing the peasant, as dis- 
cussed above), its basic purpose is “to produce con- | 
Sumer goods mainly by processing local raw mate- 
rials.” °* To some, these methods may not seem 
economically rational; the benefits from economies 
of scale are lost, and the costs of individual, frag- 
mented production may be high when spread through 
the whole economy. But that begs the question. 
North Korea stands today relatively more independ- 
ent and less reliant on its larger surrounding neigh- 
bors than any Korean government in the modern era, 
a state of affairs that doubtless contributes signifi- 
cantly to the legitimacy of Kim’s regime in the eyes 
of its population. 
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Kim’s Korean Communism 


Promoting North Korea as a mode! for other coun- 
tries, Pyongyang sponsored a seminar on Kim’s 
chuch’e (juche) theories in Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
December 18-20, 1972. 


—Photo from Choson (Pyongyang), no. 4, 1973, p. 28. 


The achievements of this self-reliant policy have 
afforded grounds for North Korea’s claims to provide 
a model for other underdeveloped countries emerg- 
ing from a colonial past. 


North Korea as a Model? 


For almost a decade—the nine years from 1945 
until the establishment of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam—North Korea’s was the only ruling Com- 
munist regime in a postcolonial third-world nation. 
Each successive innovation by the fledgling govern- 
ment in Pyongyang—the land reform, the nationali- 
zation of colonial industry, the development of a 
“mass party,” or promulgation of labor regulations— 
was trumpeted by Kim and his regime as a “first” in 
Asia or even in the history of the world’s colonial and 
semicolonial nations.” 

The uniqueness of the North Korean model has 
been questioned from several quarters. Some have 
Suggested that, in the early years, the Soviet Union 
sought to make its Korean protégé a revolutionary 
model along Soviet lines; they explain the similarity 
of North Korea’s land reform and its development of 
a mass party to Chinese practice as reflecting the 
“adaptability” of Soviet policy.*? On the other hand, 
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those who argue that Pyongyang has blindly emu- 
lated Peking in these and other policies may also | 
miss the mark. As already suggested above, it seems | 
more accurate to view North Korean policies as spon- |! 
taneous, indigenous responses to Korean realities | 
that closely approximate Chinese realities. Moreover, | 
North Korea’s solutions for local problems, while 
similar to those of the Chinese Communists, have || 
their distinctive Korean characteristics and also pre- | 
date the corresponding Chinese practices in some 
cases. Whether or not it has “blazed the path for the 
oppressed peoples of the East,” as Kim claimed in 
1948,°* North Korea can claim to have dealt inno- 
vatively with the problems it faced. 

This can be demonstrated by a brief examination 
of the implementation of land reforms and the use of 
united-front and mass-party political tactics in North 
Korea and China. 

In attempting to eradicate the severe abuses that 
characterized rural property relationships in both 
countries, the North Korean and Chinese Commu- 
nists adopted quite similar reform patterns. In both 
cases, local land committees composed of poor peas- 
ants and hired laborers—those with nothing to lose 
—were relied on to carry out the reform. Cadres and 
industrial workers supervised the committees and 
relied on them to provide information on local de- 
velopments. The peasantry was carefully divided into 
strata—rich, middle, and poor—according to the 
amount of land held and the use made of the land 
(/.e., whether it had been used exploitively or not). 
The so-called middle peasants were neutralized or 
made allies of the poorer peasants, which had the 
effect of isolating the rich peasants and landlords. 
In both countries, the land-reform policies differed 
markedly from earlier Soviet methods, particularly 
with regard to the rich peasants. Korean and Chinese 
revolutionaries emphasized reeducation and remold- 
ing instead of the massive eradication of kulaks 
witnessed in the USSR. 

A Chinese influence in Kim II Sung’s choice of 
policies to cope with the land problem certainly can- 
not be ruled out. As Dae-sook Suh has noted, Kim 
“was educated and trained by the Chinese Commu- 
nists as one of their own.” ** However, it should be 
noted that North Korea’s land reforms were initiated 
in 1946, four years before nationwide land reform 
was launched in the People’s Republic of China. 
Moreover, the Korean Communists were able to avoid 
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widespread bloodshed during the course of the land 
reforms by the practice of transferring landlords and 
rich peasants out of their native districts to small 
plots of land in other districts.°° 

A somewhat similar analysis can be made of North 
Korea’s use of united front tactics. As in China, the 
united front approach was designed to include all 
but professed enemies of the revolution. Kim viewed 
Korea’s “anti-imperialist, antifeudal, democratic 
revolution” as based on a united front including “‘the 
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This photo, distributed by the Chinese News Service 
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broad masses of peasants, patriotic intellectuals, and 
even national capitalists who had national conscious- 
ness.” ©’ In the Chinese case, the only enemies— 
those excluded from the ranks of “the people”— 
appear as what Maurice Meisner calls “internal 
foreigners,” the defining factor being a foreign tie.” 
Korea’s “internal foreigners’ were the landlords 
and “comprador capitalists,” who had benefited 
from Japanese. rule and quickly allied with the in- 
coming American occupation forces in the South. As 
in China, so in Korea the Communist united front 
organization also maintained a putative alliance with 
“democratic” or bourgeois political parties—in 
Pyongyang’s case, with the Korean Democratic Party 
and the Chongu Party (comprising followers of the 
native Ch’ondoggyo faith). 

There was unquestionably some ideological linkage 
between united front practices in North Korea and 
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67 Baik Bong, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 30-31. For a comparable statement 
by Mao, see Mao Tse-tung, “On the New Democracy,” in Selected 
Works, pp. 106-56. Kim quoted Mao on united front policies in 1952 
(see Scalapino and Lee, op. cit., p. 423). 
68 “‘Leninism and Maoism,”’ /oc. cit., p. 19. 


in the early 1950’s, shows (from the left) Kim 
Tubong, Chairman of the Korean People’s Congress and former head of the New Democratic Party; Kim II 
Sung, Prime Minister of the Korean People’s Republic; Kuo Mo-jo, head of the Chinese People’s Delegation 
to Korea; and General T. Shtykov, Soviet Ambassador to the North Korean government. 


—From Eastfoto. 
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Kim’s Korean Communism 


China. Copies of Mao Tse-tung’s 1940 theoretical 
work, On New Democracy, circulated widely in North 
and South Korea after the liberation.®? Moreover, the 
New Democratic Party of Kim Tubong, which was 
merged with the Korean Communist Party of Kim Il 
Sung in 1946 to form the Korean Workers’ Party, 
apparently drew its name from Mao’s treatise and 
most of its membership from Koreans who had spent 
time with Mao in Yenan. 

Despite these links with Chinese theory and 
practice, however, the united front tactics of North 
Korea have differed considerably from those in China 
or, for that matter, from those in any other Com- 
munist society. As Kim Il Sung indicated in 1946, 
membership in the KWP was to be based on very 
generous criteria: 


We think that anyone can be a member of the Work- 
ers’ Party, if he gives play to his patriotic zeal and 
initiative in the construction of the democratic father- 
land and plays a leading role, even if he is not 
familiar with Marxism-Leninism.” 


The resulting “mass party” has proven to be unique, 
having—from 1946 on—the highest percentage of 
the domestic population on its rolls of any avowed 
Communist party in the world. As one pair of Western 
observers described this organization, it is “a mile- 
stone for the Communist world .. . no modern party, 
Communist or otherwise, has ever placed so much 
emphasis upon the politics of mass mobilization.” 7! 
Ever intent on being in the vanguard of world revolu- 
tion, the North Koreans have been ready to project 
their mass party as a model. (Indeed, the Korean 
experience presaged the formation of a similar party 
in North Vietnam, the Workers’ Party, or Lao Dong, 
although no causal relationship is implied here. 
Rather we have another example of similar conditions 
prompting similar methods; in both cases a broad 
united front was designed to draw support away 
from and to isolate an opposing alter-regime in the 
South.) 

Since the Korean War, Pyongyang has also set 
itself up as a model for other emerging societies in 
the sphere of economic development. Thus, the 
policy of developing heavy industry simultaneously 
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69 Mao Tse-tung, Sin munjujui-ron (On the New Democracy), 
tr. Kim IIch'ul, Seoul, Sin Munhwa Yon’guso Ch'ulp’an-pu, 1946. 

7° Quoted in Baik Bong, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 154. Baik Bong refers 
to this as ‘‘creatively defining the qualifications of a party 
member” (!) 

71 Scalapino and Lee, op. cit., p. 375. 


A 1973 military parade in Pyongyang marks the 25th 
anniversary of the February 8, 1948, founding of the 
North Korean People’s Armed Forces. 


—Czechoslovak News Agency via EUPRA. 


with light industry and agriculture—a sort of ‘“Wwalk- 
ing on two legs” that predated similar Chinese efforts 
by four years—was heralded as a completely untrod- 
den path,” however unsuccessful it might have been 
in actual practice. And, of course, since 1960 the 
policy of chuch’e has been widely recommended to 
remedy the ills of the world. Such a penchant for 
projecting Korean experience as a guide is not sheer 
bravado. Numerous aspects of North Korean develop- 
ment may well have application in other nations of 
comparable size and level of development. More 
important for the Koreans, this ‘modeling behavior’ 
is a means of self assertion, of transcending back- 
wardness and erasing a history of foreign domination. 


Perspectives and Prospects 


In sum, the foregoing study suggests, above all, 
the utility of examining North Korea from Korean 
rather than from foreign perspectives. When viewed 
this way, North Korean communism emerges as an 
understandable organizational and ideological re- 
sponse to traditional problems of political organiza- 
tion and to the nation’s historical interaction with the 
larger powers that surround it. On the other hand, 
looking at North Korea through the lenses of Soviet 
and Chinese communism fails to explain the com- 


72 Kim Byong Sik, op. cit., p. 43. 
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| plexities of Communist development in the DPRK. North Korea’s self-reliant posture also has some 
| The self-assertiveness and fierce independence of | possible implications for Pyongyang’s future foreign 
| Kim Il Sung’s regime either contradicts the nostrum | policies. The studied attempts of the North to use 
| that externally-imposed Communist regimes are less | domestic resources has given Pyongyang a fairly 
vital than ones with indigenous roots or, more likely, | strong position in the current energy crisis. It is 
| indicates the need to take a closer look at common | conceivable that the DPRK might offer some form 
| assumptions about’the extent of Soviet influence in | of energy-sharing to the Republic of Korea, which 
| the DPRK as it emerged in the late 1940’s. More- | is experiencing severe energy dislocations at this 
| over, the similarities in Chinese and North Korean | juncture. Such a gesture might serve to prevent 
practices seem to reflect common solutions to | Seoul from turning to Japan for assistance, a move 
| common problems rather than Korean emulation. | which would only increase the Republic of Korea’s 
A focus on emulation cannot explain the significant | economic dependence and probably postpone further 
| difference in the practices of the two regimes, nor | any progress toward stability on the peninsula, let 
| can it explain the use of Chinese-like practices in the | alone toward a reconciliation between North and 
| late 1940’s when Soviet influence was apparently the | South. 
| greatest. Pending any progress toward the emotionally- 
What does the foregoing analysis of North Korean | charged goal of Korean reunification, the DPRK has 
| communism suggest for the future of the political | maintained a garrison-state atmosphere, complete 
system? One can anticipate a continued spirit of self- | with underground factories, extensive fortifications, 
reliance and independence based on a high degree | and a mood of war preparedness. While these meas- 
| of political organization of the society. The ideology | ures were doubtless inspired by a perceived threat 
| of chuch’e is extremely appealing to Koreans, and | from the South, there may have been other considera- 
under Kim Il Sung the DPRK has given it real sub- | tions as well. As Kim II Sung eyes the ebb and flow 
stance. For those who like to ponder such questions | of Sino-Soviet tensions, he must contemplate the 
|as “After Mao, what?” or “After Kim, what?” the | ramifications for the DPRK of any hostilities between 
| likelihood in the case of North Korea is that there will | the two Communist giants. In the case of a Sino- 
| be a continuity of policy after Kim Il Sung passes | Soviet conflict in the Far East, North Korea would 
from power by reason of age or death. One cannot | be a region of great strategic significance. Hence, 
foresee any repudiation of Kim similar to the cam- | Pyongyang’s quest for economic and political self- 
paign of destalinization launched in the Soviet Union | sufficiency and its maintenance of a state of constant 
in 1956. From the beginning, Kim has had excellent | defense readiness doubtless serve notice on its 
nationalist credentials in North Korean eyes because | putative Communist allies that the DPRK will not be 
of his anti-Japanese record, and his avid personal | a pliant pawn if open struggle should erupt between 
participation in mass-line politics has doubtless | them. 
further entrenched his reputation in the DPRK. 
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The Italian CP 
at the Grass Roots 


By Alan J. Stern 


ver the last 20 years, Italy has undergone 

dramatic socioeconomic development which 

has transformed her into a leading industrial 
nation. This economic transformation, however, has 
not produced any significant political change at the 
electoral level—despite manifest evidence of bu- 
reaucratic inefficiency and the failure of successive 
governments to cope with mounting problems. Indeed, 
the whole period has been characterized by political 
continuity. 

Even some seasoned observers were surprised by 
the results of the 1972 elections for the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. This balloting took place in 
an atmosphere of governmental paralysis and wide- 
spread strikes and social unrest, but it witnessed 
virtually no important shifts in voter preferences. 
Contrary to dire predictions of massive defections to 
the political extremes—especially to the far Right— 
two parties wound up with the predominant share of 
the votes and dwarfed all other parties just as they 
had ever since 1946. The Christian Democrats (DC) 
again emerged on top, polling 38.8 percent of the 
vote (as compared with 39.1 percent in 1968). They 
thus ensured that politicians from their ranks would 
head national coalition governments until the next 
round of parliamentary elections. The only party of 
comparable strength remained the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI), with 27.3 percent of the votes (a slight 


Mr. Stern is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at the University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill). He 
has contributed articles on the Italian Left to Com- 
parative Politics and Rassegna di Sociologia and is 
author of a chapter on the Communist Party in North- 
east Italy in a forthcoming volume comparing the 
Italian and French Communist parties. 


gain over the 26.9 percent it had received in the |. 
1968 balloting.) | 

In absolute terms, to be sure, the Italian Social 
Movement (MSI), a neo-Fascist group, and its mon- | 
archist allies did register substantial increases in 
support, but the Right still remains quite weak, hav- 
ing garnered a combined total of only 8.7 percent | 
of the vote (as compared with 5.8 percent in 1968). 
Moreover, the gains of the Right, such as they were, 
came at the expense of parties other than the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Communists.’ These two par- 
ties, then, constitute the core elements of the pres- 
ent political configuration in the country, and they 
control the key units of the political system not only 
at the national level but also at the new regional as 
well as the provincial and local levels. 

The meaning of political continuity for the DC, 
however, is clearly quite different from its meaning 
for the PCI. For the former, which enjoys sway over 
the national government and its giant state corpora- 
tions and draws strong support from the institutions 
of traditional order clustered around the Catholic 
Church, the maintenance of support in a context of 
rapid economic and social change amounts to a fairly 
Satisfactory performance. After all, the Christian 
Democrats continue to exercise government author- 
ity, and as former Premier Giulio Andreotti reportedly 
once said, “power exhausts only those who don’t 
wield it.” In the case of the PCI, the situation obvi- 
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1 Of the groups that suffered the greatest setbacks, the Liberals 
(PLI)—who lost 10 parliamentary seats—fall to the political right 
of the DC, and the Proletarian Socialists (PSIUP)—who lost all 23 of 
their seats—fall to the political left of the PCI. The neo-Fascists 
failed to make substantial inroads into the conservative 
denominational support of the DC; similarly, the Proletarian 
Socialists and other avowedly extremist groups did not succeed in 
weakening the Communists significantly on the left. 
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ously has disturbing elements. PCI leaders, in com- 
mand of the largest Communist party in the West, 
have been intent upon developing a road to power 
and societal transformation within a parliamentary 
framework, yet they have to date been unable to win 
either an electoral majority or Communist participa- 
tion in a ruling national coalition. 

At the same time, the implications of political 
continuity for the PCI are harder to evaluate from an 
objective standpoint. Some observers might argue 
that the party’s record indicates that it has ap- 
proached the limits of its popular backing—that its 
confinement to only marginal increases in the elec- 
toral polls reflects stagnation. From such a perspec- 
tive, local Communist strongholds in various parts of 
Italy serve as testimony to tradition and the fruits of 
political patronage. Other observers, however, might 
contend that the party’s slow but more or less steady 
accretion of strength attests to considerable organi- 
zational resources and strategic ingenuity—particu- 
larly in its regional strongholds—and that it there- 
fore exhibits great potential as a vital political entity. 

The present article will attempt to explore this 
subject in some depth. In doing so, it will focus on 
the circumstances of the PCI in the regions of Emilia- 
Romagna, Tuscany, and Umbria—the so-called cen- 
tral “Red Belt” of the country. Here, not only does 
the party constitute the largest vote-getter in national 
elections, but many of the local governments have for 
years had Communist-run administrations.? Soon 
after the liberation of the country at the end of World 
War Il, groups of party activists, a large contingent of 
whom had originally been associated with the war- 
time resistance movement, organized local Commu- 
nist Party cells and sections and succeeded in dis- 
placing the old Socialist Party (PSI) as the main 
political force in most towns with traditional left-wing 


2 Robert Fried discusses the records of PC! administrations in 
“Communism, Urban Budgets and the Two Italies,”” Journal of 
Politics (Gainesville, Fla.), Vol. 33, December 1971, pp. 1008-51. 

3 See his Loca/ Political Elites and Economic Change: A 

Comparative Study of Four /talian Communities, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Yale University, 1971. In this study, it should be 
underscored, two criteria were employed in selecting the precise 
towns for investigation—political dominance by a single party 
(PCI or DC) and economic setting (agricultural or industrial). 
A single party’s clear majority in each election since 1946—national 
and local—was used as an indicator of political dominance, and 
the percent of the active labor force in industry was used as an 
indicator of economic setting. 

Generally speaking, there has been little field research on the 
PCI at the local level. Urban and provincial studies that complement 
the work reported here will be brought together in a forthcoming 
Princeton University Press volume edited by Donald Blackmer and 
Sidney Tarrow. The findings of these studies are similar to 
those that emerged from the author’s own investigations. 
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loyalties. Moreover, social tife for many inhabitants 
of these provinces has long centered around the 
party and its various affiliated bodies; hence, politi- 
cal norms penetrate numerous aspects of commu- 
nity life. 


Organizational Resources 


The available evidence regarding the current vital- 
ity of the PCI in the “Red Belt” areas is somewhat 
sketchy and ambiguous, but even where new socio- 
economic conditions have affected many dimensions 
of local life, the branches of the party seem by and 
large to retain considerable dynamism. In a study 
conducted in 1968, for example, the author found 
that the basic party structures in a typical small city 
which had undergone recent industrialization dis- 
played a high degree of vigor.’ 


EMILIA-ROMAGNA ; 
, “Bologna! 


Italy and its “Red Belt’”—the administrative regions 
of Emilia-Romagna, Tuscany and Umbria, politically 
dominated by the PC/ (Partito Comunista Italiano— 
Italian Communist Party). 


—Map prepared by the Department of Geography, 
University of Texas at Austin. 
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Table 1: Member/Voter Ratios of the Christian Democratic 

and Communist Parties in Italy, 1946-63 + 


DC Members per 100 DC Voters 


Northeast ® All-Italy 


PCI Members per 100 PCI Voters 
All-Italy 


Center ¢ 


a Data of a comparable and equally reliable nature to those compiled by the II Mulino group for 1946-63 are not available for the post-1963 
period. An 
bIn this breakdown, the Northeast encompasses the regions of Veneto, Trento-Alto Adige, and Friuli-Venezia Giulia. 
c Here, the Center includes the regions of Emilia-Romagna, Tuscany, Umbria, and Marche. 


SOURCE: Franca Cervellati Cantelli et a/., L’Organizzazione partitica del PC! e della DC (The Party Organization of the PCI and of the DC), 


Bologna, I! Mulino, 1968. 


This city, which for present purposes we will call 
Rossindustria, had during the 1950’s developed from 
a farm town with an economy founded mainly on 
sharecrop agriculture and a few artisan workshops 
into a city crowded with furniture factories.* In the 
process, the most prominent architects of the party’s 
extensive postwar organizational network had experi- 
enced rapid social mobility. Formerly unemployed re- 
sistance veterans, marginal peasants, and apprentice 
artisans had emerged as citizens of some financial 
stature; a few had even become quite successful 
owners of small- or medium-sized factories. 

Despite these changes, the local party section re- 
mained quite strong in organizational terms.* There 
were, to be sure, indications of an erosion of two 
classic features of the mass party—namely, a high 
member/voter ratio and a dense network of affiliated 
associations.® For instance, the Rossindustria party 
secretary reported a decline in party membership 
which had reduced the local member/voter ratio 
slightly to 48.4 members per 100 PCI votes in 1968. 
He and other party militants also spoke about de- 
creasing interest in the party’s parapolitical flanking 
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4 During this period, the percent of the labor force in industry 
had increased by more than 300 percent. Toscana, Unione Regionale 
della Camere di Commercio Industria e Agricoltura della Toscana, 
Lineamenti Economici e Prospettive Toscane (Tuscan Economic 
Outlines and Prospects), Florence, 1965. 

5The administrative unit at the community level in Italy is the 
comune. Typically, the comune consists of a land area with a 
Capo/uogo, a large ‘‘capital” town, and frazioni, several small 
hamlets, each often no more than a few stores and a post office at a 
crossroads. The basic political party unit at the community level 
is now the section. Very small towns may have no autonomous 
section; large communities often have more than one. The four 
communities covered in Stern, op. cit., each formally supported 
several sections of the dominant party; however, since the 
hamlet sections were largely inactive, it is appropriate to speak here 
in terms of a single party section for each community. A section is 
run by a committee, led by an elected secretary. Representatives 


bodies that catered to special sectors of the popula- 
Lions 

Yet this erosion did not appear to be indicative of 
a hardening of the party section’s institutional arter- 
ies or of a growing lack of relevance. First of all, 
the section still constituted a formidable entity. Al- 
though its membership had fallen somewhat in 
recent years, it boasted 5,200 paid-up members 
(iscritti) in a total population of 24,000.’ It main- 
tained a large party headquarters and recreational 
bar, which was always open, and two full-time em- 
ployees: the party secretary and an assistant; more- 
over, it provided a salary supplement for the local 
Communist mayor. Though it sometimes had trouble 
finding militants to lead and attend its frequent meet- 
ings, the party also supported branches of a variety 
of parapolitical associations: L’Unione Donne (for 
women), // Movimento Italiano Partigiani della Pace 
(for resistance veterans), L’A/leanza Nazionale Con- 
tadini (for small farmers), L’Unione Italiana Sport 
Populare (for athletes), and Federazione Giovanile 
Comunista Italiano (for youth). 

Perhaps the formidable character of the section 


from the capo/uogo invariably control the committee. For a 
detailed treatment of the formal rules for party organization at the 
local level for both the PCI and DC, see Franca Cervellati Cantelli 
et al., L'Organizzazione partitica de! PCI e della DC (The Party 
Organization of the PCI and of the DC), Bologna, Il Mulino, 1968, 
Parts 2 and 5. 

6 For broad discussions of the features of mass parties and 
of the apparent erosion of these characteristics in West European 
political systems, see Otto Kirschheimer, ‘‘The Transformation of the 
Western European Party Systems,” in Joseph LaPalombara and 
Myron Weiner, Political Parties and Political Development, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1966, pp. 177-200; and S. M. 
Lipset, ‘‘The Changing Class Structure and Contemporary European 
Politics,’’ Daeda/us (Cambridge, Mass.), Winter 1964, pp. 271-304. 

7 Membership figures include everyone under the jurisdiction 
of the community party committee—that is, members in the 
frazioni as well as the capu/uogo. 
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emerges more clearly from a comparison with the 
Christian Democratic organization in a similar city 
controlled by the DC in the Northeast, the zone of 


_ greatest DC electoral domination in the country. This 


city, which the author investigated at the same time 
that he studied Rossindustria, we shall term 
Bianchindustria. 

Like the PCI secretary in Rossindustria, the head 


of the DC in Bianchindustria complained about a 


decline in membership over the past few years, but 
he was talking about a profoundly different reality. 
His organization’s membership/ voter ratio had fallen 
to 18.1 per 100 DC votes in 1968; furthermore, the 
organization counted only 1,300 iscritti in a popula- 
tion of 20,000. As Table 1 shows, a comparable gap 
probably existed between the membership/ voter 
ratios of the PCI in the ‘Red Belt” of Central Italy as 
a whole and those of the DC in the Northeast as a 
whole, although the gap in all likelihood diminished 
elsewhere because PCI sections were probably 
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weaker and DC sections stronger in these other 
areas. 

Similar contrasts were evident in the realm of 
political activities and facilities. The DC party section 
in Bianchindustria did have a small party headquar- 
ters and put out a quarterly magazine, but unlike the 
PCI section in Rossindustria, it operated no recrea- 
tional facilities, had no full-time party employees, 
and contributed nothing to the local DC mayor’s 
salary. While it did enjoy the support of a small num- 
ber of parapolitical associations such as the Coltiva- 
tori Diretti (a farmers’ group) and various Church- 
sponsored bodies, especially Azione Cattolica (Cath- 
olic Action), these groups functioned with autono- 
mous, nonparty staffs. 

Secondly, the relative erosion of the membership/ 
voter ratio and of the density of the network of affili- 
ated groups of the PCI section in industrialized Ross- 
industria fits into a more generalized pattern. A 
similar erosion had taken place not only in PCI sec- 


PCI headquarters in a “Red Belt” town, complete with a recreation bar (under the awnings), offices, meeting 
rooms, and a mimeograph. 


—Photo by Alan J. Stern. 
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tions in communities which had remained essen- 
tially agricultural in character but also in DC sections 
operating in both environments. In 1968, for in- 
stance, the author explored the PCI! situation in a 
Communist-controlled agricultural town in the “Red 
Belt” (which we shall designate as Collerosso) and 
found the same increasing political apathy there that 
he had discovered in Rossindustria. Indeed, this 
mounting apathy had induced the local party section 
to replace the cell with the section as the basic party 
building block just as the PCI section in Rossindus- 
tria had done. (Both had acted, of course, with the 
Official sanction of higher party organs.) We have 
already noted the decreasing DC member/ voter ratio 
in Bianchindustria and the Northeast generally. That 
this phenomenon extended specifically to Northeast 
agricultural communities under DC hegemony was 
manifest from the author’s examination of DC cir- 
cumstances in a typical agricultural town in 1968.° 

This evidence suggests that with better transpor- 
tation, enticing mass media, more recreational out- 
lets, and more money to spend on them, people 
throughout Italy were inclined to devote less of their 
limited free time to politically-related activities than 
they had previously. In conversations, the mayors of 
both Bianchindustria and Rossindustria alluded to 
such a mood even among their party faithful. The 
former called attention to “a new nonassociative 
mentality’ among the DC rank-and-file, while his 
Communist counterpart said: “The effect of a new 
prosperity on politics is great. As large as our party 
is, we feel . . . a lack of active participation in all 
the parties.” 

In sum, then, the Italian Communists in their 
strongholds seem to continue to mobilize supporters 
notwithstanding the economic milieu, though through 
somewhat weakened mass-party structures. Perhaps 
what deserves to be regarded as unusual is not the 
present level of party-linked activity but the intensity 
of party-centered life in the immediate postwar 
period. 
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Strategic Ingenuity 


KL 


Besides retaining considerable organizational re- 
sources in the areas where it exercises hegemony, 
the PCI has evinced a capacity there to adapt party 
Strategy fairly imaginatively to meet changing socio- 
economic conditions. The party sections in Collerosso 
and Rossindustria, for example, had demonstrated a 
lot of ingenuity in charting their local programs, 


which constitute concrete embodiments of strategy. 

In. looking at these programs, one must bear in 
mind the broader strategy that the Communists have 
attempted to employ in their strongholds since World» 
War Il. The PCI has sought to distinguish itself from 
competing political groups, especially of the Left, by — 
projecting itself as a legitimate, serious, working-— 
class body struggling for major social change. That | 
is, it has endeavored to appeal to people on the basis | 
of political activism. In this regard, its approach has — 
contrasted sharply with that of the DC in areas of | 
DC domination, for the latter has relied on an appeal © 
only marginally political in nature. \t has striven to | 
portray itself as a party allied closely to the Church, | 
and it has stressed that public concerns are of sec- | 
ondary importance for most citizens and properly | 
left to governing officials. 

Communist projection of a militant working-class 
image has been complicated in the “Red Belt” areas, 
however, by changes in local social structure brought | 
about by industrialization. The old landowning aris- 
tocracy has tended to disappear; simultaneously, a 
group of prosperous small entrepreneurs has | 
emerged in the industrial areas. | 

As long as some members of the traditional land- | 
owning upper classes remained conspicuous resi- 
dents of the Central Italian cities, the dominant PCI | 
continued to agitate for the elimination of the visible 
historic “enemies” of the ordinary people. This was 
especially true in towns like Collerosso, where, for | 
instance, as late as 1955, 14 families controlled half 
the arable land and 32 others owned another quarter 
of the arable acreage.? 

But a variety of factors eventually forced the con- 
venient aristocratic targets of PCI “class-struggle” | 
slogans either to move away or to retreat to quiet 
private lives. Some had to sell underutilized holdings | 
in accord with provisions of agrarian reform !aws; 
others could not convince peasants to enter into ad- 
justed sharecrop contracts. The growing unprofita- 
bility of traditional agriculture in Central Italy also 
caused many of them to sell or abandon their hold- 
ings. 

What has posed dilemmas for the PC! in these cir- 
cumstances is the fact that many of the newly pros- 
perous individuals who have replaced the agricultural 
landowners at the apex of the Central Italian elite 
have emerged, as we have already observed, from the 
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8 See Stern, op. cit., The Northeast here includes the regions of 
Veneto, Trento-Alto Adige, and Friuli-Venezia Giulia. 
9 Information gleaned from the local archives for 1955. 
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ranks of Communist activists. By 1965, for example, 
the party section in bustling Rossindustria included 
41 industrialists. Such a development is hardly sur- 
prising, for the PCI constitutes the most important 
institution in many Central Italian communities and 
therefore is a magnet for ambitious young men. 
Nevertheless, the conspicuous party participation of 
some of the entrepreneurs and the widely-discussed 
suspicion that large numbers of them have exploited 
PCI ties to bolster their fledgling businesses in mat- 
ters of credit, transport, and labor relations have 
embarrassed the local party organizations apprecia- 
bly. 

Despite the drawbacks involved, however, the 
local leadership in Rossindustria steadfastly refused 
to disown the rich activists. Indeed, one of the most 
conspicuously successful factory owners sat on the 
cabinet of the town council and served as a principal 


_ adviser to the mayor. Behind the stand taken by the 


local hierarchy lay a variety of calculations: it did not 
want to disrupt the section’s veteran core of mili- 


_ tants, to rupture old friendships often formed during 
_the Resistance, to lose community officials with ex- 
_ pertise, and above all, to further weaken the section’s 
_network of associations, which the entrepreneurs 


helped to lead and finance. 
In defending their refusal to expel or even chastise 


the entrepreneurs, the section leadership argued that 


these men were in truth appropriate allies of working 
people, and it constructed elaborate, sometimes far- 
fetched rationalizations to support its contentions. 
Like those of other ruling PCI elites in industrialized 
settings in Central ltaly,*° these rationalizations 
leaned heavily on the position of the national PCI 
favoring alliances with “productive middle classes” 
against the common monopolistic enemy.” 

Such rationalizations had thus far proved success- 
ful for several reasons. The new factory owners op- 
erated relatively small establishments, and the en- 


10 The new entrepreneur is prominent in local affairs, for 
example, in Tuscan cities like Sinalunga, Colle Val d’Elsa, and 
Empoli, and in Emilian cities like Carpi. 

11 For illustrations of the national PCI position, see Palmiro 
Togliatti, La Via /taliana al Socialismo (The Italian Road to 


1 Socialism), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1964, and some of the writings 


of Giorgio Amendola. Two of Amendola’s relevant, theoretically- 
oriented pieces are ‘‘The Working Class in the Twenty Years of 

the Republic,’’ in Critica Marxista (Marxist Criticism), Rome, 
Sett.-Dic., 1966, pp. 79-127, and Lotta di classe e sviluppo econcmica 
(Class Struggle and Economic Development), Rome, Editori 

Riuniti, 1962. Amendola has been labeled alternatively, yet 
simultaneously, a reformer, a Stalinist, and a backward capitalist 
for his defense of alliances with small and medium industrialists, 
often referred to as the via emiliana (the Emilian road). 
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trepreneurs themselves worked long hours and were 
accessible to their employees. They were also widely- 
liked-men—unpolished, nonarrogant individuals who 
were accorded much credit for transforming the city 
from a pathetic, bombed-out locale into a busy in- 
dustrial center. While it may have been stretching 
the notion of an alliance with the middle class to 
include owners of factories with 100 employees, the 
decision to do so had met with amazingly little re- 
sistance.” 

Maintenance by the Communists of a militant 
reputation has been rendered difficult, too, by the 
fact that for some time conflict in the community and 
the rhetoric of violent revolution in Italy have seemed 
neither credible nor popular. During the initial years 
of their post-World War Il hegemony in Central Italy, 
it is true, many Communist activists in the area be- 
lieved not only that the PCI would come to power and 
change the structure of Italian society, but also that 
it would quite possibly do so through revolutionary 
means. Their readiness to resort to violence to con- 
test government authority was manifest after an 
abortive attempt on the life of the national PCI Sec- 
retary, Palmiro Togliatti, in 1948. In both Rossin- 
dustria and Collerosso, some churches were defiled, 
many large properties were seized, and designated 
“class enemies” were locked in their houses. 

But the national party subsequently embarked on 
an effort to teach the PCI faithful that the path to 
power in Italy lay along the electoral, not the revolu- 
tionary, road,** and a simplified version of Togliatti’s 
famous /a via Italiana al socialismo (the Italian road 
to socialism) became the program advocated by the 
majority of local activists, especially the core leaders. 
According to the secretary of Rossindustria’s party 
section, among those entrusted with major responsi- 
bilities in that community, “sectarian positions” (his 
shorthand for all revolutionary policies of confronta- 
tion) were no longer championed. 

For some years after 1948, however, an air of 


12 For a highly critical, sometimes polemical analysis of the 
PCI approach, see Ercole Camurani, ‘‘Communists and Small 
Industry in Emilia,” Corrispondenza Socialista (Rome), Vol. 5, 
January 1964, pp. 18-24. 

13 For sensitive discussion of the implications of the various 
ties that the PCI has forged with post-World War II Italian society, 
see Sidney Tarrow, Peasant Communism in Southern Italy, 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1967, and Donald Blackmer, 
Unity in Diversity: Italian Communism and the Communist World, 
Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1968. Jon Holliday focuses on the 
effect of the PClI’s courtship of small industrialists upon any 
rational economic system in his ‘Structural Reform in lItaly— 
Theory and Practice,’’ New Left Review (London), No. 50, July-August, 
1968, p. 87. 
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crisis, of embattlement, of continuing /otta di classe 
(class struggle) still pervaded the operations of the 
local PC! sections. Two things contributed to this 
atmosphere. First, Communist activists retained vivid 
memories of Fascism and of PCI heroes in the under- 
ground war against it. Second, the Communists em- 
ployed fairly rough political practices. Minority poli- 
ticians in both Rossindustria and Collerosso, for 
example, recalled that the local Communists had 
constantly interrupted opposition rallies, had con- 
doned the destruction of minority political literature, 
and had even sometimes manhandled opposing pub- 
lic Speakers. 

A combination of time and economic changes ulti- 
mately altered the situation. In large part because of 
economic considerations, key Communist leaders 
became increasingly disposed to consult the minority 
DC politicians. The party section in decaying Coller- 
osso, for example, was eager to take advantage of 
DC contacts with those national ministries which 
might channel economic assistance to a depressed 
area.’* In booming Rossindustria, the local Commu- 
nist section was seriously short of activists who could 
cope with the technical details of a spiraling budget 
and sprawling urbanization. Moreover, rough-and- 
tumble politics imposed administrative costs that the 
leadership did not choose to pay, for it wanted local 
DC businessmen to endorse loan petitions submitted 
to central government ministries. Thus, disturbances 
at opposition rallies and the defacing of opposition 
propaganda by Communist adherents had grown rare 
in both towns. 

A more relaxed community atmosphere, of course, 
has confronted the local PCI organizations with a 
problem of how to convey a militant image to the 
public. Their solution has been to place special 
stress on issues of international politics, where mili- 
tant rhetoric can be given free rein. At the national 
level, to be sure, a concentration on international 
affairs is certainly not a recent feature of PCI strat- 
egy; indeed, during most of the postwar years the 
central party offices have highlighted Communist ob- 
jections to many aspects of global life—e.g., the 
Marshall Plan, NATO, and US involvement in Korea. 
But a significant shift of emphasis has occurred at 
the community level. In an earlier period, the PCI 
leadership at the grass-roots level associated itself 
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14 |1t happened that the private secretary of a key DC minister 
in the central government was a former Collerosso resident. 
Through this contact, the PCl mayor managed to obtain some 
patronage assistance—e.g., the location in the community of a new 
national institution for firemen’s orphans. 


Events in Chile evoke a public demonstration by 
Communists and members of the FGCI/ (Federazione 


Giovanile Comunista Italiano—/tal/ian Communist 
Youth Federation) in Bologna’s Piazza Maggiore in 
September 1973. The FGC/ banner reads: “The CIA 
and DC [Christian Democracy] are the culprits in 
the coup d’état and death of Comrade Allende.” 


—Photo from L’Unitd (Rome), Sept. 15, 1973, p. 2. 


with widespread feelings of bitterness and dissatis- 
faction with the sharecrop system among the popu- 
lace; in the 1960's, it sought to portray itself as the 
head of a party dedicated to peaceful coexistence. 

The Christian Democratic and Socialist politicians 
in Central Italian communities have generally fallen 
in with the Communists’ position that the great 
problems of international affairs are appropriate is- 
Sues of Community politics. For example, virtually 
every politician to whom the author spoke in the 
Communist strongholds—unlike the politicians with 
whom he talked in the towns of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Northeast'’—believed that international af- 
fairs were highly significant in the conduct of local 
politics. This attitude permitted the PCI sections to 
use town council sessions at frequent intervals as 
an arena for the polemics of class militancy. In addi- 
tion, they employed more traditional political tech- 
niques like rallies—say, for Cuba—or community 
drives—like collection of blood plasma for North 
Vietnam—to underscore PCI activism in the sphere 
of international affairs. 


15 For more precise data, see his ‘‘Local Political Party Organization 
and Economic Change: Evidence from a Study of Four Italian 
Communities,’”’ prepared for delivery at 1971 American Political 
Science Association meeting, copyright 1971, APSA, pp. 12 and 
17; Tables 4 and 5. 
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By and large, the population has appeared to re- 
| spond to such efforts more enthusiastically than they 
| have to PCI electoral rallies. A priest in Rossindustria 
| stressed: 


| The people of our community do not center their at- 
| tention upon the elements of local administration. If 
| you go to a meeting of the town council, you will see, 
unfortunately, that they speak of Vietnam, they talk 
| about the great problems and not local administrative 
problems. .. . We are maximally politicized to think 
about the great themes, not the /ittle matters. 


Of course, the local PCI organizations have clearly 
not created the interest in international topics among 
the populations in which they function. They have 
merely intensified certain sentiments already preva- 
lent in public opinion and channeled these senti- 
ments in ways that conformed to party needs. Spe- 
cifically, they have articulated the sense of waste and 
Stupidity that most Italians of Central Italy associate 
with war, and they have reflected the anger of a 
rather cynical populace which suffered the conse- 
quences of living in an area that became a battle 
zone in World War Il. 


The Future 


The foregoing evidence concerning organizational 
resources and strategic ingenuity suggests that the 
PCI at present exhibits a substantial degree of dyna- 
mism and leadership potential in Communist strong- 
holds in Central Italy, but it does not shed much light 
on the critical question of what the party’s prospects 
are for the future. Will the erosion of the mass char- 
acteristics of the party sections in the “Red Belt” 
proceed further and turn the party there into a weak, 
ossified relic? Will local militants attempt to forestall 
additional erosion by resurrecting the former policy 
of violent confrontation? Will party organizations in 
the area seek and find new foundations upon which 
to build fresh popular support through electoral 
means? Or what? In assessing these prospects, we 
must weigh not only the attitudes of local Commu- 
nist party activists but also the nature of mass 
Opinion insofar as we can gauge it from the indi- 
cations available. 

At the moment, there seem to be three conceiv- 
able general scenarios with respect to the future: 
(1) a revival of revolutionism; (2) a clear-cut lapse 
into social conservatism; and (3) a revitalization 


through the advocacy of programs of structural re- 
form. Let us discuss each of these in turn. 


Revival of Revolutionism. In this scenario, the 
party faithful would return to endeavors to overthrow 
the government by violent means, either with or 
without external support. Of the three alternatives, 
this one is by far the most farfetched and appears 
the least likely to occur. According to data gathered 
not only by the author but by other investigators as 
well,*® there is only a small minority of what can be 
described as cold-war Stalinists remaining among the 
local PCI militants in Central Italy; furthermore, this 
sort of individual tends not to be nourished in these 
modernizing socioeconomic settings. The Stalinist 
types are older men, often at least 65, who became 
committed to the party in the clandestine period of 
the 1930’s. The great bulk of the locally powerful 
activists, in contrast, are men now in their late 30's 
or their 40’s who were drawn to the party of Togliatti, 
have no taste for a violence that might jeopardize 
the relative prosperity they have recently attained, 
and believe that violent methods are not attractive 
to potential supporters. These leaders tolerate the 
few rigid, hard-line types who remain, but they ex- 
press feelings that often mix respect for the aging 
militants’ demonstrated courage with bemusement 
at the inability of these men to perceive the inappro- 
priateness of violent methods in the present. 


Lapse into Social Conservatism. According to this 
scenario, local PCI activists and their supporters in 
the hegemonic areas will come to value the fruits 
of relative affluence to the point that they will 
eschew any program of major social and political 
change. To be more specific, party leaders will grow 
increasingly conservative as they themselves enjoy, 
and make available to party loyalists, the rewards 
of local administrative power—the lure of offices, 
patronage, social prestige, and business advantages 
will prove overwhelming. Maintaining electoral 
strength and reflecting an image of responsibility 
will then become paramount goals, even though only 
a minority of residents may enjoy party largesse and 
the militants may face widespread apathy among the 
citizenry. Under such circumstances, centers of PCI 
strength will in all likelihood not serve as spawn- 
ing grounds for bold new programs to meet evolving 
social conditions. 


ee ————— 


16 See the recent empirical work of Stephen Hellman and Peter 
Lange as well as the introductory and concluding chapters of 
the forthcoming volume edited by Blackmer and Tarrow, op. cit. 
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This scenario is a good deal more probable than 
the first. No one who has conducted investigations 
in the “Red Belt” area would ever deny that activists 
enjoy the exercise of local power; moreover, the local 
leaderships clearly derive status and jobs from their 
political positions. 

At the same time, such a scenario by no means 
constitutes an inevitable course of events. Perhaps 
its greatest weakness lies in its assumption that 
party leaders in the area will cease to be committed 
to radical political programs and will stop promoting 
them once they attain some measure of personal 
material comfort. The author’s research convinces 
him that the local PCI elites have not yet become 
conservative but remain wedded to profound social 
transformations—especially if they perceive signs 


| of interest in such changes on the part of their mass 


constituency. For example, local leaders expounded 
at length what they considered essential societal 
transformations. Most of their catalogues included 
free health care, broader access to free higher 
education, public housing, longer-term unemploy- 
ment insurance, child-care centers, aid to impover- 
ished regions, assistance for small farmers, efficient 
bureaucracy, further nationalization of key industries, 
and politically neutral mass media—all modifications 
urged by the PCI for many years. The activists, 
however, reported frustration because they had been 
unable to mobilize public opinion to work toward 
the realization of such goals. In fact, some of the 
more thoughtful among them discerned a connection 
between industrialization and a growing popular dis- 
inclination to press for reform through collective 
action. 

Whether this scenario will prevail, then, depends 
on the ability of the PCI organizations in the area to 
enlist public backing for a program of social reform. 
That question, in turn, brings us to the third 
alternative. 


Revitalization by Championing Social Reform. \n 
this scenario, the party sections in the “Red Belt’ 
would breathe new life into their operations by 
espousing a program of structural reforms in Italian 
society desired by the local populace. By linking 
themselves with a program of popular wants, they 
would, the argument goes, inevitably enhance both 
their electoral and organizational strength. 

As we have already noted, though, the local 
Communist elites in Central Italy have long endorsed 
and continue to endorse a wide range of reform 
measures in the political and social realms, but they 


claim that their appeals for political action to 


achieve the implementation of such reforms have 
struck no responsive chord among the masses. Data 


| 


from a poll of 502 Central Italian workers in 1966” 


and the author’s interviews with 20 new factory 
workers in Rossindustria in 1968 tend to uphold the 
judgments of PCI activists that their constitutents 
are not passionately concerned with political action. 


Both the veteran industrial employees and the new. 


workers had experienced dramatic improvements in 
their living standards during their lifetimes; con- 
sequently, they focused on concrete economic prob- 
lems and did not spontaneously voice desires to 


improve working conditions, reduce working hours, or 


reorder hierarchical relationships with superiors. 
Moreover, they were not really sure what, if anything, 


) 


i 


' 


: 


they wanted government to do for them. To the 


extent that they did voice requests, they asked that 
government put pressure on factory owners to pay 
higher wages and to adhere to labor regulations. 

Should we conclude, then, that virtually no pos- 
sibility exists for PCI revitalization based on rather 
radical initiatives even if the necessary leadership is 
at hand? A combination of factors seems to indicate 
that this would be unwise. 

To begin with, the data on working-class opinion 
reported above stem from contexts in which a poll- 
taker confronted respondents face to face and asked 
for immediate presentation of their pollcy prefer- 


ences. Italians are notoriously suspicious of survey- | 


ists; therefore, it seems safe to assume that com- 
ments critical of governmental authorities were 
abnormally minimal.” 


Second, neither a low volume of spontaneously | 


expressed political demands nor satisfaction with 
relative prosperity precludes support of a radical 


party program. For example, we have evidence from | 


accumulating studies—especially from important 
research carried out in England—that a demon- 
strated taste for material comforts associated with 
a middle-class life style is not usually accompanied 


17 This is an unpublished poll by the leading public-opinion 
research organization in Italy. Instituto per le Ricerche Statististiche 
e l’Analisi dell’Opinione Pubblica, ‘‘Indagine sugli Addeti all’Industria 
delle Provincie di Arezzo, Grossete e Siena’ (Research on 
Factory Workers in the Provinces of Arezzo, Grosseto and Siena), 

S. 6620, July 1966. For more detailed discussion of the poll, 
see Stern, ‘‘Local Political Party Organization and Economic 
Change: Evidence from a Study of Four Italian Communities,” 
op. cit., pp. 21-23. 

18 See J. LaPalombara, “Italy: Fragmentation, Isolation and 
Alienation,’’ in Lucian Pye and Sidney. Verba, Eds., Political Culture 
and Political Development, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
L965 pytc9O eno. 
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! A banner in a town of the “Red Belt” exhorts the public to vote for candidates of the United Left, comprising 
_the PCI and the PS/UP (Partito Socialista Italiano di Unita Proletaria—/talian Socialist Party of Proletarian 
Unity), in Italy’s 1968 senatorial elections. 


by a change in basic political identifications and 
voting behavior.*® 


Third, the workers in the Italian ‘‘Red Belt” 


generally exhibit strong party identifications, and a 
large proportion of them are loyal to the Communist 


Party. For example, 42 percent of the workers polled 
in 1968 said that they supported the Communist 


) Party. It is probable, too, that a large share of 


the 28 percent who responded ‘‘don’t know” were 


» also PCI adherents. Similarly, 18 of the 28 new work- 


ers of Rossindustria whom the author interviewed in 
_ 1968 identified themselves as PCI backers.’° 


Fourth, the working-class population of Central 
Italy appears to be relatively politicized. In an abso- 
lute sense, to be sure, the factory workers are not 


) engrossed in politics. Only 46 percent of the re- 


— 


Spondents to the 1966 poll, which took place in a 


) fMonelection year, reported talking about politics 


19 John H. Goldthorpe et a/., The Affluent Worker in the Class 
Structure, Cambridge, Eng., Cambridge University Press, 1969. 

20 See Stern, ‘“‘Local Political Party Organization and Economic 
Change: Evidence from a Study of Four Italian Communities,” 


mop. cit., p. 21. 


—Photo by Alan J. Stern. 


with others in the last month.” If, however, we 
compare this figure with that for all Italians, and 
especially for all Italians with similarly modest 
educations, in a nationwide study conducted during 
the early 1960’s, we find it far above the norm. 
In the national study, only 32 percent of the 
respondents ever talked about politics, and this 
proportion fell to 22 percent in the case of individ- 
uals who had not gone past elementary school.” 
Taken together, these factors suggest that at least 
those who have felt the greatest impact of rapid 
economic development in Central Italy. may poten- 
tially be open to appeals for political action in pursuit 
of a radical program of reforms. This interpretation 
is bolstered by a consideration of a more general 


er  ———————————— 


21 See poll cited in fn. 17: p. 35, Table 27.1. 

22 See Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1963, pp. 116-21. Similarly, 
51 percent of the Central Italian workers indicated that they 
had stopped frequently or occasionally to read wall posters about 
political or union affairs in the last month, while only 24 percent 
of the respondents in the Almond and Verba study said they 
followed politics regularly or from time to time. 
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character. In advanced industrial societies, a reevalu- 
ation is now taking place of the view that ordi- 
nary people are single-mindedly concerned with 
the fulfillment of primary material needs. 

While the appraisal of subjective human needs is 
a difficult task, it appears reasonable to argue that, 
under conditions of economic hardship, people will 
Strive most of all for material security, but that 
once they have attained relative economic comfort, 
they will then turn to second-order wants. In a 
recent fascinating study, Ronald Inglehart presents 
convincing cross-national evidence to show that such 
a shift in values has commenced in Western Europe. 
Younger, better-educated, middle-class individuals 
among those investigated emphasized political par- 
ticipation and freedom of speech as the most import- 
ant values to them when forced to choose from a list 
of values which included not only these but also 
order in the nation and protection from rising 
prices.** Although Inglehart observes that working- 
class people are not as likely to make such choices, 
it is surely correct to stress two things. On the one 
hand, those who have just recently acquired eco- 
nomic security would logically be expected to value 
it most, and the data already set forth in this article 
substantiate that they do. On the other hand, while 
workers may not take economic security for granted 
—as young people educated during the postwar 
years do—they will in all likelihood come increasing- 
ly to want more than a decent salary. Such a devel- 
opment seems particularly probable in Italy because 
of the generally shallow roots that capitalist values 
have in most segments of a society which has long 
been influenced by Catholic and Marxist ideologies.”* 

Under certain conditions, then, ordinary people 
in |Italy—like the workers of the “Red Belt,’’ who 
are accustomed to a reassuringly close, homogene- 
ous, politicized environment—may conceivably 
develop desires of a kind which they cannot pursue 
alone or as a family unit and which they may look 
to government to satisfy. There is fragmentary 
evidence of two types that at least the initial stage 
of the formation of such desires may be under way. 
First, ina 1972 pre-election survey conducted in the 
regions of Emilia and Tuscany, the magazine 
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23"The Silent Revolution in Europe: Intergenerational Change 
in Post-Industrial Societies,’ American Political Science Review 
(Menasha, Wis.), Vol. 55, December 1971, pp. 991-1017. 

24For a comprehensive discussion of the two dominant intellectual 
heritages and their political articulation, see Giorgio Galli and 
Alfonso Prandi, Patterns of Political Participation in Italy, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1970. 


Metalworkers meet at the Acciaierie plant of Terni | 
to discuss means of increasing industrial employ- 
ment in the region of Umbria. 


—Photo from L’Unitd (Reme), Oct. 23, 1973, p. 4. | 
L’Espresso discovered that the greatest problems 
perceived by the respondents were school reform (32. 
percent), housing (37 percent), guaranteed employ- 
ment (36 percent), and improved sanitary conditions — 
(31 percent). Only 7 percent of the sample cited 
Salary increase as a pressing problem. The author 
of the report on the survey noted with surprise that 
there had been a change in values since a similar | 
poll only two years before, and he summed up his | 
findings by remarking that ‘‘an image is delineated | 
of an Italy that does not search in the pay envelope 
for the remedy to all its problems, but seeks political | 
solutions for these problems.” ** Such a judgment 
may be somewhat premature; nevertheless, the data 
do seem to reveal some disillusionment with private 
solutions. 

Second, union leaders in Northern Italy have suc- 
cessfully mobilized mass support for programs 
modeled on some of the “advanced second-order 
wants” outlined by Andre Gorz.** Specifically, the 


25 /’Espresso (Rome), April 16, 1972. Respondents were allowed 
to give multiple answers to the question concerning which problems 
they felt were most pressing. 

26 See Andre Gorz, Strategy for Labor, Boston, Beacon Press, 
1967, especially Chap. 3. For other commentary on the development 
of ‘‘second-order wants,’’ consult Gorz’s chapter, “Work and 
Consumption,” in Perry Anderson and Robin Blackburn, Eds., 
Towards Socialism, \thaca, Cornell University Press, 1966. Gorz 
himself relies heavily on the writings of the Italian trade union leader, 
Bruno Trentin—especially Trentin’s ‘‘Neocapitalist Doctrine and 
the Ideology of Dominant Forces in the Italian Political Economy,” in 
(continued on page 53) 
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unions ask, among other things, for a degree of con- 
‘trol over apprentice training, the right to demand 
variety in factory assignments, and—even more 
_fundamental—the right to link premium earnings 
to production rather than to profitability. 

Desires like the ones mentioned in these two 
illustrations lend themselves quite readily to con- 
version into political demands; thus, some political 
party would seem to have an excellent opportunity to 
capitalize on the mounting sense of need for action 
in the spheres touched upon. In the case of factory 
rights, the Communists, especially where they are 
strong and enjoy traditional ties with the local union 
movement, would appear to be in a particularly good 
position to take advantage of the dynamic social 
situation. 

Even if there were rising popular desires in Cen- 
tral Italy for social reforms, of course, the local PCI 
sections might still fail to nurse them into political 
demands and turn these to Communist benefit. It 
is essential to bear in mind here that local Com- 
munist leaders do evince attributes which could pre- 
vent them from capitalizing on their opportunities. 
One is that they have grown accustomed to thinking 
about what people deserve from government, not 
what they demand from public authorities.” These 
leaders have not, it should be underscored, sought 
to avoid contact with the population, but they have— 
| perhaps ironically—tended to misconstrue the satis- 
| faction that ordinary people have derived from 
| achieving basic improvements in their standard of 
| living to which they have long aspired. Believing that 

there were no pressures from below for basic re- 
| forms, PCI elites have endeavored to stimulate such 
| pressures by initiating discussion within the frame- 
| work of the mass party about what people deserve 
from the national government and by using similar 
tactics to mobilize citizens who have only recently 


Tendenze de! capitalismo italiano (Trends in Italian Capitalism), 
Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1962, Vol. |, pp. 97-144. 

For a recent analysis of the important changes in the relationship 
between the PCI and Italian unions, see Donald L. M. Blackmer, 
“Italian Communism: Strategy for the 1970's,” Problems of 
‘| Communism (Washington, DC), Vol. 21, May-June 1972, pp. 50-52. 

27 In the author’s dissertation research, he asked community 
political leaders in several different ways to comment on the 
political issues that concerned the citizens of the towns. For 
example, a series of eight standard questions—which often took 
more than 30 minutes to go through—repeatedly probed whether 
leaders had noticed changes in the kind and quantity of services 
that the public requested from government. This interest in what 
people wanted surprised the local elites in all cases. They seemed 
quite unaccustomed to thinking about politics in terms of a 
model in which pressure flows from ordinary citizens to various 
leadership strata. 
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gained the chance to earn industrial wages. Though 
neither effort has proved successful in arousing the 
enthusiasm of ordinary people, the experience has 
left a strong imprint on the mentalities of local 
leaders. 

Another negative attribute of PCI militants is their 
continuing preoccupation with the party’s local struc- 
tures notwithstanding the fact that these have tended 
to lose their vitality to a certain extent. Two factors 
may help to account for the intensity of this traditional 
emphasis. In the first place, the leaders of party 
sections manifest a community rather than a na- 
tional perspective. That is, they pursue intracom- 
munity priorities rather than intercommunity goals— 
not because they are predominantly conservative but 
because they basically accept and feel comfortable 
with the community boundaries that limit their 
operative political worlds. The PCI in the ‘Red Belt” 
areas, in short, suffers from a serious case of 
parochialism; the longtime activists continue to 
seek to make the solidarities of class and party 
synonymous with the cohesiveness of community. 

Second, party elites are exceedingly proud of the 
string of continuous local electoral majorities that 
they have registered and are deeply reluctant to 
endanger these. The party’s lopsided majorities 
result, in part, from successful courting of middle- 
class voters, and the section leaders hesitate to pro- 
mote policies, especially alterations in control of 
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The PCI holds a rally in Rome’s Sports Palace on 
March 8, 1974, to mobilize popular support for a 
“new party initiative.” The aim, as the backdrop 


proclaims, is “a turn in the direction of the country” 


stressing the defense of liberty and guaranteeing 
“to the family the support of a new politics.” 


—Photo from L‘Unita (Rome), March 10, 1974, p. 10. 
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factory conditions, that might estrange some of this 
backing. This reluctance is especially strong at the 
present time since no viable group threatens to 
attract working-class votes on the left. 

Whatever the explanation of the preoccupation 
with local party structures, however, it constitutes 
a major obstacle to PCI exploitation at the grass-roots 
level of any incipient popular desires for reform. 
Thus, it could impede or even forestall the develop- 
ment of the scenario. 


On balance, the author believes that the third 
scenario charts the path along which the party in 
the Italian “Red Belt” is most likely to evolve, 
despite the numerous obstacles that lie along the 
way. The local elites have hitherto demonstrated 
substantial capacities for innovation and adaptation, 
and in Italy generally, as in England and France, the 
political leaders of left-wing parties still enjoy great 


flexibility.** Ultimately, of course, the real test will 


unquestionably be the willingness and ability of local | 
elites to teach their fellow townspeople, at the appro- | 
priate time, to press public authorities with demands. } 


Clearly, the foregoing analysis and conclusions 


regarding the situation at the grass-roots level in | 


areas of PCI political hegemony are not automatically 


applicable to all parts of Italy—especially to those } 


areas where several political groups regularly com- 
pete for power. However, in settings such as large 
cities, where the state of affairs citywide is com- 
petitive, PCI strength is often concentrated in specific 
residential quarters or neighborhoods that them- 
selves are organized politically and socially in pat- 
terns similar to the PCl-dominated communities of 
Central Italy. Hence, many apparently diverse set- 
tings may have much in common with these locales. 


28 See Goldthorpe et al/., op. cit., and Richard F. Hamilton, 
Affluence and the French Worker in the Fourth Republic, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1967. 
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IF INDIAN communism has lagged 
far behind Chinese communism 
as a political force, the reasons 
are to be found in the history of 
the Communist Party of India 
(CPl)—in its origins outside the 
country as a party of émigré intel- 
lectuals and in its long, uphill 
struggle to become a viable indige- 


nous element in national politics 
in the face of the handicaps im- 
posed by India’s linguistic and 
cultural diversity and a political 
culture strongly influenced by 
British parliamentarism. One in- 
dication of the growing maturity 
of the Communist movement in 
India is the emergence since 1967 
of a body of empirical literature 
about the movement written by 
native scholars and political ac- 
tors. The five books reviewed here 
are cases in point, all authored by 
Indians, the first. three dealing 
with the genesis of the Indian 
Communist Party and the last two 
with aspects of Indian political 
history relevant to the party’s 
struggle for mass support. Two 
of the first three books are the 
work of veteran Communists be- 
longing to rival groups, the CPI 
and the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) or CPI(M), and the third 
by a scholar associated with the 
former. 

In India the Communists were 
from the beginning confronted by 
two interacting forces: British 
imperialism and the rising Indian 
national bourgeoisie. The inter- 
action between the two, which can 
best be described as a love-hate 


op 


relationship, posed a _ problem 
which the CPI failed to resolve 
throughout the colonial period and 
even into the first years of inde- 
pendence. The Indian national- 
ists rejected imperial rule, but 
they were also wedded to the poli- 
tical ideology and representative 
institutions of parliamentary de- 
mocracy. In the Indian National 
Congress, led by Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, the bourgeoisie found a 
credible and effective platform 
from which it could fight British 
imperialism and at the same time 
weave a network of theoretical and 
institutional symbiosis between 
empire and metropolis. The in- 
herent conservatism of the Indian 
middle class was simultaneously 
weakened and strengthened by the 
evolutionary dynamics of the Brit- 
ish political system. And when, 
under Nehru’s leadership, Indian 
nationalism began to acquire 
liberal-socialistic trappings, the 
doctrinal foundation upon which 
it drew was not the Marxism of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, of which 
Nehru was a distant admirer, but 
the socialism of the British labor 
movement and the mildly fer- 
mented egalitarianism of the 
Fabian intellectuals. 
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The Congress, which led India’s 
transformation from empire into 
nation (or, more precisely, into the 
twin nations of India and Paki- 
stan), provided a canopy under 
which diverse social elements 
could join together and strive for 
a common objective. While the 
party's base of support was 
fashioned mainly around the 
urban middle class and the landed 
gentry, it also had links with such 
“peasant” fronts as came _ into 
being in the 1920’s, and when a 
trade union movement sprouted 
in the newly-flourishing industrial 
areas of Bombay, Calcutta or 
Madras, it too came under Con- 
gress leadership. Thus, the Con- 
gress became a dynamic and 
effective vehicle for the assertion 
of national rights. At the same 
time, there was a conspicuous 
absence of working-class and/or 
peasant militancy aimed at a radi- 
cal transformation of the social 
system, notwithstanding the fact 
that individual Congress leaders, 
moved by an enlightened social 
awareness, came to embellish the 
Congress ideology with the rhetoric 
of liberal-democratic socialism. 
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WHAT IS OF interest to students of 
the sociology of communism is 
that, in such a milieu, no Commu- 
nist movement could germinate 
within India even though the “ob- 
jective conditions” were eminently 
suitable for one. Adhikari’s first 
volume of the official, documented 
history of the CPI, Ahmad’s auto- 
biography, and Chattopadhyaya’s 
brief account of the birth of the 
Communist party in Bengal con- 
firm the hypothesis that a viable, 
dynamic nationalist movement is 
the strongest obstacle to the suc- 
cessful growth of communism in 
a colonial or semicolonial society. 

Perhaps the situation would 
have been different if an indige- 
nous Communist party had grown 
up in India alongside the national- 
ist movement, but this did not 
happen. After the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, Lenin and other Soviet lead- 
ers became interested in the de- 
velopment of proletarian groups in 
the colonies and semicolonies of 
the European powers. At the same 
time, Indian “revolutionaries” liv- 
ing in exile in Europe sought Mos- 
cow's support in forming a Com- 
munist party. M. N. Roy, whose 


volume on Maoist education since the 
Cultural Revolution. 
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contribution to the 1920 Comin- 


tern “Theses on the Colonial Ques- 
tion” is known to students of inter- 
national communism, was un- 


doubtedly the man most instru- | 
mental in the creation of the CPI, 


although Adhikari and Ahmad, de- 
spite their reliance on the same 
party documents, disagree in their 
evaluations of his exact 
Whereas Adhikari 


Communist movement). 


Ahmad recalls, 


role. 
is almost re-_ 
spectful, Ahmad presents a tar-— 
nished image of Roy (Ahmad’s” 
autobiography professes to steer | 
clear of “political controversies” 
but nevertheless is rich in sallies 
against individual pioneers of the | 
Both, 
however, concede that the CPI was 
an “emigrant” party—founded, as 
“ .. on October 
17, 1920, in the city of Tashkent, | 
capital of the present Republic of | 


Uzbekistan in the Soviet Union.” - 


Many of the problems later en-— 
countered by the party can be. 
traced to its origin outside India 


and its early fugitive character. | 


Indeed, it can be said that the 


genesis of the CPI demonstrates | 


how a Communist party should not 
be formed—but then there was no 
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yther way that the Indian party 
1920's. i 

Before it could reach the 
masses, the newborn CPI had to 
penetrate the dual barriers pre- 
sented by British imperialism and 
the party of bourgeois nationalism 
(i.e., the Congress). The Comin- 
tern gave all the help it could—it 
trained Indian recruits to serve as 
party cadres, provided strategic 
and tactical guidance, and sup- 
plied money. But these were far 
from enough to establish commu- 
nism as part of the Indian political 
process. Though some of the 
Soviet-trained ‘“‘revolutionaries” 
/ went to India in the early 1920’s, 
they went—according to Ahmad 
.—not to build a party of workers 
and peasants but primarily to con- 
tact leaders of terrorist organiza- 
tions. The petty personal rivalries 
and mutual antagonisms that char- 
acterized relationships between 
these groups and the imported 
' “revolutionaries” also infected re- 
lations among the first-generation 
Indian converts to communism. 


| THE LARGENESS and diversity of 
India also played a part in retard- 
| ing the creation of a truly national 

Communist party. “At various 
times, both earlier and later,” 


_ writes Ahmad, 


| attempts to build the Communist 
|Party began at four places in 
| India. These attempts were not the 
| outcome of any decision taken 
| after discussions at a joint meet- 
| ing of those who first ventured 


upon this task; they started inde- 
pendently of each other and at 
different places; one did not even 
know the other. .. . For all of us, 
the epicenter was the Communist 
International; its headquarters lay 
thousands of miles away, in Mos- 
cow. However, the Communist In- 


sould have been fornjed in the 


ternational established independ- 
ent connections with each of these 
four places (Calcutta, Bombay, 
Lahore and Madras). In some 
cases, the Communist  /nterna- 
tional introduced us to one an- 
other (as, for instance, it did 
Dange to me). 


Still another impediment to the 
development of the CPI was the 
fact that from the outset Lenin, as 
the guiding spirit of the Comin- 
tern, clashed with Roy over the 
posture to be taken toward the 
national bourgeoisie. At the Sec- 
ond Comintern Congress in 1920, 
Lenin held that the Communists 
should enter into “temporary alli- 
ances” with “bourgeois democracy 
in colonial and semicolonial coun- 
tries,” although he conceded that 
they “must not merge with it” and 
must under all circumstances “up- 
hold the independence of the pro- 
letarian movement even in_ its 
most embryonic form.”? Roy, on 
the other hand, argued—for the 
most part unavailingly—in favor 
of more revolutionary tactics on 
the ground that the national bour- 
geoisie could not be counted upon 
as a reliable ally.2 At one stage, he 
even conceived of forming a “lib- 
eration army” in Afghanistan with 
Soviet help. 

The difficulties faced by the 
early leaders of the CPI within 
India were compounded by the 
fact that the Comintern did not 
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1 See Lenin's draft thesis on the national 
and colonial questions, Roy’s alternative 
draft, and Adhikari’s explanatory notes, in 
Adhikari’s book under review, pp. 141-205. 

2 Roy seemed to consider himself a more 
orthodox Communist than Lenin. In his 
Memoirs (Bombay, 1964, p. 355), Roy wrote: 
‘| disagreed with his [Lenin’s] view that the 
nationalist bourgeoisie played a historically 
revolutionary role and therefore should be 
supported by the Communists. The Polish 
Communists of the Luxemburg school used 
to remark in joke that | was a true 
Communist, while Lenin was a nationalist.” 
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remain consistent in its evaluation 
of the national bourgeoisie and the 
freedom struggle under the lat- 
ter’s leadership. In a message to 
a projected conference of Indian 
Communists in 1923 (which ac- 
tually never took place), the Com- 
intern adhered to the line of the 
1920 Theses, characterizing the 
Indian bourgeosie as a “revolu- 
tionary factor” and urging the In- 
dian Communists to give it “fullest 
support” in its fight against im- 
perialism.3? This Leninist concept 
led to adoption of the united front 
tactic, which the CPI tried without 
much success in the 1920's. 
Then, in 1928, the Comintern 
radically changed its stance on 
collaboration with the bourgeoisie, 
denouncing all bourgeois parties 
as “reformist” and anti-proletar- 
ian. CPI members were called 


upon to reject the formation of 


any bloc and “‘to demarcate them- 
selves in the most clear-cut fash- 
ion from all the petty-bourgeois 
groups and parties.”* Thus, it was 
small wonder that the CPI through- 
out the period of the freedom 
struggle vacillated between work- 
ing with and against the national 
bourgeoisie and, in this agonizing 
process, found itself cut off from 
the mainstream of Indian politics 
at almost every crucial stage of 
the freedom movement. 


IN CONTRAST TO those who stress 
such historical factors, some schol- 
ars view the passivity of the rural 
masses as a major source of the 
difficulties encountered by the In- 
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3 Message from the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International (ECCI) dated 
June 14, 1923 (produced as Exhibit No. 15 in 
the Cawnpore Conspiracy Case), in 
Chattopadhyaya’s book under review, p. 78. 

4 “Thesis on the Revolutionary Movement 
in the Colonies and Semi-colonies,”’ /mprecor, 
Dec. 12, 1928; see also O. V. Kuusinen, 

“The Revolutinary Movement in the Colonies,” 
ibid., Oct. 4, 1928. 
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dian Communist movement. Bar- 
rington Moore and others see in 
the traditional docility of the In- 
dian peasant a sociological expla- 
nation of the relatively nonradical 
attitude of the society. This alleged 
meekness is, however, a myth 
which Suprakash Roy’s volume on 
the numerous and often wide- 
Spread peasant uprisings in the 
India of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies goes a long way to explode. 
Roy’s description of these upris- 
ings, which were especially seri- 
ous in Bengal and Bihar, shows 
that they were waged by armed 
peasants demanding redress of 
genuine grievances. Most of the 
struggles were protracted and in- 
volved thousands, and many were 
extremely costly in terms of cas- 
ualties. In the Santhal uprising of 
1855-57, “for sinstance,’ of the 
50,000 peasants who took up 
arms, 25,000 perished. A peculiar 
characteristic of these rebellions 
was that the peasants and their 
leaders refused to compromise. 
They preferred defeat and death 
to surrender. 

Unfortunately, no comprehen- 
sive study of these struggles has 
so far been published in English. 
Nor is there as yet even any relia- 
ble history of the organized peas- 
ant movement under Communist 
leadership in the present century. 
The only available account, written 
by Abdullah Rasul in Bengali, is 
sketchy and laments the loss of 
many valuable documents. In re- 
cent years, however, Roy’s work 
has been supplemented by similar 
accounts, also written in the ver- 
nacular, of peasant rebellions in 
Kerala and Andhra Pradesh. 

It was not simply the applica- 
tion of British power that was re- 
sponsible for blunting the thrust 
of Indian peasant militancy. A 
more important factor was the !n- 
dian nationalist “renaissance,” 


which had the effect of removing 
the deprived peasantry from the 
center of national attention. Ram 
Mohun Roy, a leading architect of 
the renaissance, had the farsight- 
edness to realize that bourgeois 
democracy would be the strongest 
instrument to forestall an agrarian 
revolution. Thus, he argued for a 
free Indian press on the ground 
that it would help to contain peas- 
ant rebelliousness. Meanwhile, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, known 
as the father of Indian nationalism 
as well as of Indian fiction, dis- 
torted several peasant uprisings in 
his novels and constructed the 
ideological framework of a middle- 
class nationalism which turned its 
back on any radical transformation 
of agrarian relations. Under his 
influence, peasant sufferings and 
struggles ceased to be the theme 
of novels and plays. 

But, as Sankar Ghosh shows in 
his study of the Indian Left, the 
renaissance also had a “socialist” 
content. Middle-class “socialism” 
imparted to bourgeois democracy 
a social purpose which has appar- 
ently succeeded so far in making 
it more credible to the masses 
than the socialism of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, or Mao. Ghosh’s study of 
socialism and communism in 
India is lacking in depth, but it 
does reflect what may be called 
the plagiaristic element in Indian 
middle-class nonradical thought. 
When Gandhi once remarked, “| 
am of the opinion that even a king 
can be a socialist by becoming a 
servant of the people,” he was 
echoing the ethos of India’s bour- 
geois democracy. Nehru’s “social- 
ist structure of society” and Indira 
Gandhi’s “Garibi Hato” (Banish 
Poverty) may be characterized as 
spurious imitations of socialist 
Slogans, but they have helped the 
bourgeoisie not only to remain in 
power but to confuse and contain 
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the Communists. Thus, a CPI eval- 
uation of Mohandas Gandhi in 
1969 paid the following tribute to’ 
his “socialism”: 
/t was he who brought Daridranar- 
ayan, the harijan (the deprived 
poor who is also in most cases the’ 
untouchable), to the center of the 
national conscience.® 


Gandhi, of course, did nothing of 
the sort, though he certainly acted | 
as a catalyst in bringing the. 
masses into the freedom move- 
ment and immensely strengthened | 
nationalism by giving it a credible | 
social purpose. Even today, the 
poor in India (42 percent of the. 
population earn less than $4.00 a 
month) still remain far removed 

from the center of political power. 
And if their plight is at last begin-— 
ning to disturb the national con-— 
science, it is mainly because 
middle-class nonradical socialism 
shows signs of exhausting its po- 
tentialities as an instrument of | 
relevant social change, and be-. 
cause there are incipient indica- 
tions of a dangerous polarization — 
of Indian society between the 
privileged few and the deprived , 
multitude. | 


THE FUNDAMENTAL reason why | 
Indian communism, with the ex- 
ception of its Maoist fringe, still | 
remains generally nonmilitant } 
today lies in the predominantly | 
middle-class composition of the | 
leadership of both the major In- | 
dian Communist parties, the CPI | 
and CPI(M). The 19th-century 
renaissance imbued middle-class | 
leaders of the Communist move- | 
ment, no less than those of bour- 
geois national democracy, with a | 


5 Mohit Sen, '‘Gandhism After Freedom,” 
in Mahatma: A Marxist Symposium, New 
Delhi, People’s Publishing House, 1969, p. 56. 


‘constitutes the core of the elite 
ocial ethos. This reformist tend- 
hncy manifested itself during the 
ery first decade of the CPI’s exist- 
hnce in two manifestos which the 
yarty presented to the Indian Na- 
ional Congress, the first in 1922 
land the second in 1928. Despite 
I'he extreme “revolutionism” of in- 
'ividual Communists (notably, 
M.N. Roy), these two documents 
reveal the party to have been an 
ardent supporter of representative 
institutions and democratic free- 
idoms and a champion of agrarian 
‘reform rather than agrarian revo- 
lution. The 1922 manifesto pro- 
‘posed virtually nothing that could 
‘be called radical in terms of eman- 
icipating the poorer sections of the 
ipeasantry, and even though the 
1928 document included an anti- 
landlord statement proclaiming 
Ithat “the land belongs to the 
tiller,” the program of agrarian 
‘reform it suggested was by no 
‘means revolutionary. Today the 
two major Communist parties are 
‘still led by people who were in- 
volved in the creation of the origi- 
nal CPI; a new generation has yet 
‘to gain control of the central 
organs of either. Influenced by the 
‘leaders of the renaissance, who 
realized that the stability of their 
society depended on the preven- 
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6 In his recently published autobiography, 

| In the Cause of the People (New Delhi, Orient 

} Longman, 1973, p. 181), CPI(M) leader 

A. K. Gopalan gives this description of how the 

Communists’ participation in parliamentary 

) politics affected their thinking and life-style: 

“A new life, a new environment, a new 

) alliance. | found myself in an environment 

) calculated to ruin a man. First-class travel, 

| comfortable chambers in Parliament, a 

| surfeit of money, magnificent quarters, and a 

new life free of heavy responsibility. All 

circumstances favorable for a life of pleasure. 

Is anything more necessary to turn a man’s 

head? Daily garden parties and tea parties 

given either by the Prime Minister, the 

President or the Vice-President. In addition 
tions from the 


eformist radicalism which still . 


tion of an agrarian revolution, as 
well as by the social ethos of a 
middle class that derived its ideo- 
logical sustenance from the renais- 
sance and sought development 
without radical social change, the 
Communist leaders, after several 
halfhearted and unsuccessful 
“revolutionary” experiments dur- 
ing 1948-51, embraced the parlia- 
mentary process and opted for 
change without revolution.® In so 
doing, however, they failed to pro- 
vide any clear-cut alternative to 
the leadership of the ruling Con- 
gress party. 


IN SPITE OF its failings, the Com- 
munist movement in India has 
gathered momentum in recent 
years. Keen competition between 
two almost equal parties, the CPI 
and the CPI(M), with several Mao- 
ist groups forming an extreme 
flank, has expanded the Commu- 
nist support base and resulted in 
the introduction of more varied 
forms of struggle ranging from 
parliamentary pressure on the rul- 
ing party to brief experiments in 
armed peasant struggle. The most 
significant thing to have happened 
to Indian communism since the 
mid-1960's is that it has adapted 
itself to a greater degree to the de- 
mands and conditions of the In- 
dian social and political environ- 
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foreign embassies. This was the setting in 
which ties of friendship could be established 
with fashionable men and women who 
constitute the upper crust of society. ... On 
the other hand, people from all strata of 
society were arriving daily to meet Parliament 
members to present petitions and memoranda. 
We were thus faced with a combination of 
circumstances that brought us face to face 
with temptations of authoritarianism and 
luxurious living, as well as self-conceit. 
Communists like me who had suffered from 
want of a change of clothes to wear, for want 
of shelter for a night's sleep, for want of 
money to pay for our tea and bus fare, and 
who were scoffed at by the elite of society, 
were particularly liable to be spoilt by this 
sudden onset of luxury.” 
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ment. Only lately have the CPI(M) 
and the Maoists turned seriously 
to the rural poor with programs 
and tactics of militant political 
mobilization. Neither of these 
groups is in a position to pose a 
serious threat to the bourgeois 
political system, and the task fac- 
ing them is rendered all the more 
difficult by the fact that the exist- 
ing system and the present bour- 
geois leadership enjoy the support 
of the USSR. Nevertheless, the in- 
creasing polarization of social 
forces and the poor performance 
of the present system in terms of 
economic growth and structural 
social change have brought to the 
surface a certain clarity of think- 
ing in India’s Left. 

The role played by the Commtu- 
nists in stabilizing India’s parlia- 
mentary system has not been in- 
significant. A majority of the 
leaders of both major Communist 
groups still regard themselves as 
symbiotically linked with it. The 
landscape began to change only 
when the ruling Congress party 
quite unexpectedly lost control of 
a majority of the local govern- 
ments in the fourth general elec- 
tions of 1967. The two Communist 
parties came forward, in coalition 
with other opposition factions, and 
promised to run the country “bet- 
ter” than the Congress, but they 
failed. It was during this first crisis 
of the political system that some 
Communist elements began to 
turn away from the established 
representative institutions and the 
pseudo-socialist ethos of bour- 
geois democracy. India, then, pro- 
vides an interesting case study of 
a Communist movement which is 
as old as China’s but which has 
been substantially influenced by 
bourgeois-democratic concepts. 
However, an effort to break away 
from the movement's nonradical 
past has now begun. 
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AFTER DECIDING at the turn of 
the last century to replace the 
traditional Chinese system of 
classical education, China looked 
in various directions in search of 
a new educational model to follow 
while adapting it to Chinese con- 
ditions and Chinese needs. The 
first modern school system, insti- 
tuted at the beginning of this 
century, was patterned after that 
of Japan, which in turn had bor- 
rowed from the Prussian system. 
With the establishment of the Re- 
public in 1912, however, the edu- 
cational system of monarchical 
Japan was deemed inappropriate 
for the young Republic, and a new 
system following the American 
model was adopted. The influence 
of this model was subsequently re- 
inforced by the large number of 
Chinese students who studied in 


American universities and_ re- 
turned home to take up key posi- 
tions in the educational field, by 
the establishment of numerous 
American - operated missionary 
schools and colleges in China, and 
by the growth of various forms of 
cultural relations between the two 
countries. In the 1930's, there 
was also an escalation of European 
educational influence. 

In the eyes of the Chinese Com- 
munists, who set up a “Soviet 
Republic” in the southeastern 
Chinese province of Kiangsi as 
early as 1931, there was of course 
no essential difference between 
the American and European edu- 
cational models, both of which 
they regarded as reflecting the 
ideology of bourgeois society and 
as serving the interests of the capi- 
talist class. To them, each of these 
models was inspired by an elitist 
philosophy that ignored the prole- 
tariat, and its urban-centered pro- 
grams were moreover totally un- 
suited to the agricultural society 
of China. Accordingly, Mao Tse- 
tung from the early years of his 
career began groping for an edu- 
cational system that would reflect 
his own ideology and help to bring 
about the kind of revolutionary 
society he envisioned, but his 
thinking on the subject developed 
only by degrees. While he has 
always recognized education as an 
essential tool of the revolution, he 
thought in this early period largely 
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in terms of propaganda and indoc- 
trination through a variety of 
media in and outside the schools. 
The problems of an organized 
school system with planned cur- 
ricula and graded levels of instruc- 
tion did not occupy his attention 
to any great extent. True, such 
ideas as the practical application 
of knowledge and the need to com- 
bine education with labor and | 
production and to make education | 
serve primarily the welfare of the | 
masses, eSpecially the workers- | 
peasants-soldiers, were expressed | 
in Mao’s early speeches and writ- | 
ings, but the translation of these | 
ideas into actual educational prac- 
tice came only in later periods. 

The schools initially established | 
by the Communists in the Kiangsi 
Soviet Republic before 1934 were | 
the product of largely uncoordi- 
nated efforts. Later, after Mao and 
his followers established their new 
base area in northwest China, their 
program of education was de- 
signed primarily to meet the ur- | 
gent needs of cadre training and | 
the “remolding” of intellectuals 
who had come from other areas. 
Relieved of the pressure of military 
campaigns, Mao Tse-tung now 
commenced devoting more time to | 
ideological and educational prob- 
lems. In 1942-44, he launched 
an ideological rectification cam- 
paign, and the pronouncements 
he made at that time were reflect- 
ed in policies for the “reform” of 


intellectuals and for a type of edu- 
cation different from the academic 
program of the “regular” schools. 
In the “Anti-Japanese Military and 
Political College”, where he was 
Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, Mao began to implement 


his ideas on integrating theory and 
practice, simplifying school cur- 
‘ricula, shortening the period of 
schooling, and giving central em- 
‘phasis to political indoctrination. 


Nevertheless, there was no at- 


tempt to abolish “regular” schools 
of the academic type or to replace 
‘them with a system of revolution- 
‘ary schools. 


An opportunity for educational 


_reform on a nationwide scale came 


with the establishment of the Com- 
-munist regime in 1949, but the 
time was still not yet ripe for a 
| radical educational revolution. The 
first concern of the new regime 
_was to achieve order and stability, 
_and its initial policy was one of 
moderation in order to allay popu- 


lar fears of sudden and radical 


. 
: 
\ 
| 
| 


change. 


tide of revolution 


According to charges 


made during the Cultural Revolu- 


tion, which brought on the high 
in education, 
educational reform in the first 
decade went no further than piece- 
meal modifications of the old 
school system because (1) educa- 


tion was still dominated by bour- 


geois intellectuals bent on opre- 
serving the elitist, academic, and 
knowledge-centered type of 
schooling, and (2) the impact of 
“revisionist” Soviet educational 
influence further tended to rein- 
force the conventional system of 
education serving the interests of 


| the bourgeoisie and elite classes. 


| such 
| peasant schools and spare-time 
| schools. But, the Maoists charged 
1 during the Cultural 


True, a new system was promul- 
gated in 1950 which provided for 
innovations as worker- 


Revolution, 


these halfhearted measures did 
not disturb the predominance of 
the ‘regular schools,” and educa- 
tion remained oriented toward the 
production of an intellectual elite 
that tended to be alienated from 
politics, from productive labor, 
and from the masses. 

It was the Cultural Revolution 
that finally brought about a clean 
break with the past in education. 
Guided by the “Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung,”’ those wielding power 
instituted a sweeping new educa- 
tional program designed specific- 
ally to meet the needs of rural 
China and to produce worthy “‘suc- 
cessors” fully dedicated to carry- 
ing on the proletarian revolution 
as envisioned by Mao. The “regu- 
lar’ academic schools no longer 
exist and have been replaced by 
schools that are action-oriented 
and not knowledge-centered. The 
practical needs of production and 
the requirements of an ongoing 
revolutionary movement determine 
both the objectives and the con- 
tent of education. Entrance ex- 
aminations based on academic 
knowledge have been abolished, 
and the schools and universities 
give priority to the admission of 
workers, peasants, and soldiers. 
Graded levels of instruction and 
learning are now of less import- 
ance. The designations of “ele- 
mentary,” “secondary,” and “high- 
er” levels of education are no 
longer indicative of curriculum 
content, and the primary criteria 
of achievement are now to be the 
degree of one’s dedication to the 
revolution and the caliber of one’s 
performance in labor and produc- 
tion. 

Academic degrees have no 
place in this new educational pro- 
gram. Scholarship standards are 
rejected as earmarks of bourgeois 
elitist education, and knowledge 
for its own sake is ruled out as 
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unthinkable and useless apart 
from practice. The ‘bourgeois in- 
tellectuals” are no longer in con- 
trol. Authority in education has 
been taken out of the hands of 
intellectuals and educators and 
vested in “revolutionary commit- 
tees” of noneducators and worker- 
peasant - soldier representatives 
who exercise “proletarian leader- 
ship” under the guidance of the 
Communist Party. In sum, the 
party is in full control of day-to-day 
school management as well as of 
the goals of education. 


THIS SKETCHY historical sum- 
mary is provided as a background 
for commenting on the three vol- 
umes under review. Mr. Seybolt’s 
study deals more specifically with 
the current scene than the other 
two, although the authors of all 
three books are well aware of the 
revolutionary changes that have 
taken place in Chinese education 
since the Cultural Revolution. 
After a 51-page introduction in 
which he explains Maoist princi- 
ples of education and discusses 
earlier developments from the 
Maoist point of view, Mr. Seybolt 
presents 32 selected documents 
from Chinese sources, grouping 
them under 11 headings such as 
control of schools, higher educa- 
tion, etc. Except for six documents 
dealing with education in the 
Yenan area before 1949, these 
materials all concern recent 
changes resulting from the educa- 
tional revolution. “What one thinks 
of the current revolution in educa- 
tion,” the author writes, “depends, 
in the last analysis, on the degree 
to which one is sympathetic with 
the objectives of Maoist commu- 
nism.” Seybolt’s own approach is 
basically sympathetic, although 
he also alludes to some problems 
and difficulties that have arisen in 
carrying out the Maoist program. 


Book Reviews 


The volume by Messrs. Ridley, 
Godwin, and Doolin uses the 
method of content analysis in ex- 
amining ten readers used as ele- 
mentary school textbooks for 
Chinese language classes. The 
readers were published in Shang- 
hai in 1957-58 and were in use 
before the Cultural Revolution. 
Thus, they belong to the period of 
limited educational reform when, 
according to the proponents of the 
educational revolution, Maoist 
principles were diluted by the 
bourgeois ideology of the intellec- 
tuals who then were still in control 
of education. The authors of the 
study, by analyzing the content 
of the readers to show the major 
themes and topics presented in 
them, attempt to draw a profile of 
the “model citizen” that the edu- 
cational system is designed to 
produce. The themes of the stor- 
ies, according to the authors, re- 
flect “the kind of values” to be 
inculcated in the young, and the 
topics are the “kind of stories used 
to project the themes” (p. 162). 

Finally, the analysis portrays the 
“ideal child-citizen,” “who is the 
perfect example of the knowledge, 
attitudes, and values set forth by 
the readers” (p. 184). This analy- 
Sis occupies a little more than half 
of the book; the other half contains 
a directive of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and selected stories from 
the ten readers. 

Mr. Hawkins’ smaller book (122 
pages as compared with more than 
400 for each of the other two 
studies) is a translation, with com- 
mentary, of a document that ap- 
peared in the initial period of the 
Chinese Communist regime. Dated 
May 1950, the document was 
written by the then Vice-Minister 
of Education in an effort to formu- 
late a Marxist-Maoist theory of 
education emphasizing “serving 
the workers and peasants” and 


“serving productive construction.” 
It probably would not be accepted 
today as an adequate exposition 
of Maoist educational thinking, 
but Mr. Hawkins’ commentary 
goes beyond the translated docu- 
ment to bring out some general 
concepts which, in his view, still 
remain applicable even in the con- 
text of the revolutionary changes 
brought about by the Cultural 
Revolution. The author thus sees 
continuity rather than disparity be- 
tween Chinese educational thought 
in the 1950’s and Maoist princi- 


ples of education today. “The 
Cultural Revolution,” he writes 
(p. 52), “has left China for the 


present with an educational policy 
which in theory is little different 
from that expressed in” the 1950 
document. This despite the fact 
that the Vice-Minister of Education 
who produced the document was 
one of the “bourgeois intellec- 
tuals” denounced during the Cul- 
tural Revolution for paying lip 
service to Chairman Mao’s instruc- 
tions while actually conspiring to 
continue the propagation of bour- 
geois ideology (see Seybolt, p. 10). 


THE IMPORTANCE of ideology and 
politics in present-day Chinese 
education is a theme that runs 
through all three volumes. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, ideology and 
politics are practically synony- 
mous in the Chinese Communist 
lexicon, and the supremacy of 
ideology-politics in education is 
being asserted in China more posi- 
tively and more persistently than 
ever before. If the thematic 
analysis used by Ridley et a/. were 
to be applied to the teaching 
materials currently in use, the per- 
centage of “political” themes 
would probably be _ noticeably 
higher than the 36.44 percent they 
discovered (as against 13.67 per- 
cent for “informational” and 49.89 
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percent for “behavioral” themes). 
Moreover, the informational and 
behavioral themes would be found 
more heavily laden with ideolog- 
ical-political overtones. 
Specifically, the “glorification of 
Mao” is a theme that appears with 
far greater frequency today, and. 
stories that are not in harmony | 
with the current interpretation of 
Maoism have been weeded out of 
school textbooks. A concrete ex- 
ample is the story of Szu-ma_ 
Kuang, a young boy who, upon 
seeing one of his friends fall into 
a water cistern and realizing that 
there was no time to summon 
adult help, quickly picked up a 
rock, broke open the cistern, and 
rescued his playmate. This story, 
familiar to many generations of 
Chinese schoolchildren before the - 
Communist movement, had been 
retained in one of the 1957 school 
readers (see Ridley, pp. 245- 
46), but it has now been attacked 
and rejected as a reflection of 
feudal social values exalting per- 
sonal success and fame. There is 
today an active campaign against 
old teaching materials and “bad 
books” that contain “unprole- 
tarian” ideas. | 
That education in China is con- | 
sciously used as a tool of politics 
is recognized by all observers of 
the China scene. Such a general 
statement, however, does not con- 
vey the full significance of the 
Maoist insistence that politics (and 
ideology) must be “in command” 
in all phases of educational effort. 
While educational theorists have 
recognized that education in every 
country is tailored to serve na- 
tional goals, the supremacy of 
politics and ideology in Maoist 
education means more than the 
requirement that education reflect 
and advance national ideals and 
aspirations. It is not enough for 
the model citizen to love his coun- 


authors have pointed out, 
| Maoists have projected conflict- 


heritage; he must love Chairman 
Mao and the Communist Party and 
must be thoroughly and unre- 
servedly dedicated to the political- 
ideological line prescribed by the 
current leaders of the proletarian 
revolution. 

Not all of China’s heritage is 
deemed worthy of the citizen’s 
pride; there are past traditions 
that must be resolutely rejected. 
Since the Tenth Party Congress of 
August 1973, for example, there 
has been an intensified campaign 
against Confucius and the ‘feudal 
ideology” he taught and perpetu- 
ated. Even in the realm of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, interpretations 
once accepted as correct and 
binding are today denounced as 
“bourgeois”, “counterrevolution- 
ary,” or “revisionist.” Along with 
Liu Shao-ch’i and Lin Piao, the 
Communist intellectuals (e.g., Lu 
Ting-yi) who once laid down the 
line to be followed in all schools 


and universities are today repudi- 
ated as renegades and saboteurs 
of the educational revolution. In 
sum, the rule of politics and ideo- 
logy in education means specifi- 


cally the inculcation of the beliefs, 


attitudes, loyalties, and habits of 
thought and behavior decreed by 


those in power in. the party-state 
at any given moment. 

But, as Ridley and his co- 
the 


ing goals for education. On the one 
hand, it must provide personnel 


| with the professional, managerial, 


and technical skills required for 
the building of a modern, indus- 


| trialized China, and on the other 
| hand it must produce the Maoist 
| “new man” dedicated to the revo- 
| lution under Communist leader- 
| ship. This basic conflict between 


the goals of “redness” and “ex- 
pertness” and shifts in the relative 


try and to be proud of its past: 


degree of emphasis on one or the 
other. of these objectives have 
given rise to inconsistencies in 
school textbooks, as pointed out 
in the Ridley-Godwin-Dooley study 
(pp. 26, 29, 194). Seybolt tends 
to minimize the harmful effects 
of such conflicts and discounts 
the apprehensions of ‘forecasters 
of doom” who expected the educa- 
tional revolution to impede China’s 
reconstruction program (Introduc- 
tion, p. |). At the same time, how- 
ever, he acknowledges _ that 
Chinese educational policy con- 
tinues to be affected by various 
contradictions—between national- 
ism and “the supernational aim of 
communism” (p. xix), “between 
the desire for mass artistic creativ- 
ity and the restrictive guidelines 
placed on it” (p. xlviii), and “be- 
tween local self-reliance and cen- 
tral aid and control” of education 
(p. li). The course of educational 
development in China in fact tends 
to be marked by vacillation be- 
tween diametrically opposing 
tendencies, as the balance of 
power between the pragmatic and 
the doctrinaire elements in the 
Communist Party shifts from time 
to time. This situation makes for 
little stability, and it is difficult to 
identify steady trends or to foresee 
future developments. 

Although Mao Tse-tung has at 
times used strong language in de- 
crying book knowledge, theory not 
directly applicable to practice, 
and professional competence 
apart from politics, he has on other 
occasions asserted that there is a 
rightful place for the study of 
theory and the acquisition of aca- 
demic knowledge. It is possible, in 
fact, to quote Chairman Mao either 
in support of academic study or in 
opposition to it, and both mod- 
erates and radicals have done 
exactly that. In general, however, 
Mao stresses the integration of 
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learning and politics, of “expert- 
ness” and “redness,” but Chinese 
educational policy has tended to 
zigzag first in one direction and 
then the other. Thus, in the 1950's 
educational policy stressed “red- 
ness” over ‘“‘expertness.” Then, in 
the interim between the failure of 
the Great Leap Forward and the 
Cultural Revolution, that policy 
gave way to one that acknowledged 
the usefulness of experts even if 
they were not thoroughly “red”; 
indeed, some Chinese leaders 
were even bold enough to say 
that the country could benefit from 
the services of “white experts,” 
and that “the color of a cat is of 
little importance as long as it 
catches mice.” During the Cultural 
Revolution such views were vehe- 
mently denounced as “revisionist,” 
and the pendulum swung back 
toward a more doctrinaire posi- 
tion. 


THE LAST TWO or three years have 
seen still another shift in the direc- 
tion of official policy. The pragmat- 
ic elements currently in authority 
seem to have tried to counter- 
balance the extreme measures 
adopted in the name of the educa- 
tional revolution, and recent policy 
has placed greater stress on con- 
struction and rehabilitation, and 
consequently on the training of 
personnel to carry on the tasks of 
nation-building. Accordingly, there 
appears to be a renewed emphasis 
on regular school subjects, “basic 
knowledge,” and the study of 
theory and technique—always, of 
course, with the proviso that such 
studies must be carried on within 
the framework of the approved 
ideological-political orientation. It 
has also been proposed that young 
people from families of bourgeois 
background again be permitted to 
apply for admission to universities 
provided they have satisfactory 
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labor experience and good political 
records, and there has been a 
tentative restoration of university 
entrance examinations to supple- 
ment the method of “recommen- 
dation and selection” which re- 
placed them a few years ago. 

Such moves away from the rad- 
ical program of the educational 
revolution have evidently angered 
the doctrinaire elements in the 
party. The whole question of the 
direction of current educational 
policy was brought to the fore last 
summer by a controversy over 
methods of admission to higher in- 
stitutions of learning. A young 
man who had been in the country- 
side since 1968 engaging in re- 
quired labor and production had 
won “recommendation and selec- 
tion” to pursue higher education, 
but in the written examination, re- 
cently reintroduced as the final 
Step in the admission process, he 
was unable to answer any of 
the questions because they re- 
quired a knowledge of chem- 
istry, physics, and other ac- 
ademic subjects which he had 
had no time to study during his 
long stint at intensive labor in the 
countryside working 18 hours a 


day. Full of both disappointment 
and resentment against those who 
had shunned labor to bury them- 
selves in book study, he wrote a 
letter to the Liaoning Daily News 
to express his feelings. The letter 
evoked prompt support from those 
who viewed the new trends in edu- 
cation with alarm, and they quickly 
seized the opportunity to attack 
the “insidious” forces that were 
threatening to undo the educa- 
tional revolution. 

The importance of the contro- 
versy intensified when the prestigi- 
ous party theoretical organ, Hung 
Ch’i (Red Flag), joined in the at- 
tack in an article entitled ‘The 
Deep and Far-reaching  Signifi- 
cance of Reforming the System of 
Admitting Students to the Uni- 
versities.” Recalling Mao’s instruc- 
tions that education be placed 
under the command of proletarian 
politics and that students be 
selected from among the workers 
and peasants, the article asserted 
that the most important criteria of 
selection must be the political 
qualification and practical work 
experience of the candidates and 
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would mean a reversion to “revi- 
sionist” and “bourgeois” eciuci 
tion. The cultural level of a can-' 
didate, declared the article, can- 
not be judged on the basis of an 
examination paper or on tests of 
how much of the content of 
middle-school textbooks he has 
mechanically memorized. | 

The outcome of this controversy 
is still uncertain, but it underlines. 
the continued existence of con- 
flicting views held by powerful pro- 
ponents and the probability that. 
more vacillations and swings in 
Chinese Communist educational 
policy can be expected. No matter 
what the future course of develop-. 
ments may be, one can readily 
agree with Mr. Hawkins that China 
is experimenting with an educa- 
tional program that “has never 
been tried anywhere” on such a. 
large scale (p. 52), as well as with 
Mr. Seybolt’s observation (p. li) 
that Chinese theory and practice 
are bound to be “provocative and. 
stimulating for everyone seriously 
interested in education or in social 
reform” because they represent 
“the most radical approach to 


that any attempt to restore the old | problems endemic to the world 


elitist entrance examinations 
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today.” 
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/DRAGINJA ARSIC: Drustveno- 

: ekonomski koreni Staljinizma (The 
: Socioeconomic Roots of Stalin- 
ii. Belgrade, Institute za 

) medjunarodnu politiku i privredu, 
| 1972. 


| MORE THAN twenty years have 
Passed since Stalin died. In the 
-interval, numerous people, polit- 
‘ical figures as well as scholars, 
; have attempted to grapple with 
- Stalinism as a phenomenon. What 
were the defining features of 
Stalinism? Was Stalinism a logical 
| continuation of Leninism—did a 
Straight line lead from Lenin’s 
_ 1902 work, What’s to Be Done, on 
through the 1921 Tenth Congress 
of the Bolsheviks to the glorifica- 
| tion of Stalin and the great purges 
of the 1930's? Is Stalinism largely 
to be explained idiosyncratically 
—were the horrors visited on the 
Soviet people those of a madman? 
Or is Stalinism to be seen more as 
a structural phenomenon—are 
we, following Togliatti, to search 
for an explanation in the socioeco- 
nomic structure of early 20th-cen- 
tury Russia and the effort to build 
socialism under conditions rad- 
ically different from those contem- 
plated by Marx? Was Stalinism in- 
€xtricably linked with the logic of 
totalitarian rule—that is, was 
Stalin really necessary to the sys- 
tem?’ What are the conditions 


that facilitate the furtherance of 
destalinization and those that en- 
hance the likelihood of a recur- 
rence of Stalinism? 

Most scholarly efforts to ad- 
dress these questions of great 
political and ethical significance 
have come from persons outside 
the Marxist tradition. There are, 
however, exceptions. In Yugo- 
Slavia, one thinks immediately of 
the works of Andrija Kresic and 
Svetozar Stojanovic.” To this short 
list we may now add a new name, 
Draginja Arsic, whose Drustveno- 
ekonomski koreni Staljinizma (The 
Socioeconomic Roots of Stalin- 
ism), despite its flaws, represents 
a serious effort by a Marxist 
scholar to examine the major in- 
terpretive issues surrounding the 
origins and fate of Stalinism. 

Ms. Arsic views Stalinism as a 
system having both domestic and 
international aspects. Unfortu- 
nately, her definition of its essence 
in the domestic context is rather 
clumsy and replete with phrases 
which unquestionably have greater 


1 Alec Nove examined this interpretation in 
Was Stalin Really Necessary? London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1964. 

2See Andrija Kresic, Politicko drustvo / 
politicka mitologija: kritika kulta licnosti 
(Political Society and Political Mythology: 
The Cult of Personality—A Critique), Belgrade, 
Vuk Karadzic, 1968; and Svetozar Stojanovic, 
Between Ideals and Reality, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1973. 
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meaning to Yugoslav than to West- 
ern audiences. For example, she 
sees the system as 


...a petrified étatist structure for 
a society as a whole with coercion 
as its inherent characteristic and 
as the permanent means for main- 
taining that structure, with a self- 
perpetuating, hierarchical power 
pyramid and with a subjectivist- 
voluntarist depiction of that étatist 
structure as identical with social- 
ism. (p. 167) 


What is perhaps more interesting 
is her view that control over eco- 
nomic levers provides the key to 
the perpetuation of a Stalinist sys- 
tem both domestically and inter- 
nationally. She believes that Stalin- 
ism in domestic affairs depends 
largely on “uncontrolled command 
positions in the economy” (p. 80), 
while she attributes the strength 
of the international Stalinist sys- 
tem to the Soviet Union’s assump- 
tion of a dominant trade position 
vis-a-vis Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania in 
1952, a position she likens to Nazi 
Germany’s position in the area in 
1938 (p. 194). 

This is not to say, however, that 
Ms. Arsic’s book deals primarily 
with Stalinism per se, either in the 
Soviet Union or in Eastern Europe. 
Rather, her book is really what the 
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title suggests—an essay focused 
much more on the roots of Stalin- 
ism in the USSR, with attention 
centered on the period between 
the Tenth (in 1921) and Seven- 
teenth (in 1934) CPSU Congresses 
—i.e., the period that embraced 
the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
collectivization, and the first five- 
year plans—rather than on the 
period of the purges or the years 
after 1945. Similariy, her brief ex- 
cursion into Eastern Europe is 
largely a description of the export 
of the Soviet model, rather than a 
detailed treatment of Soviet-East 
European political and economic 
relations. (Her views on the latter 
have been reported elsewhere in 
several articles dealing with Com- 
econ.’) 

As a Marxist, Ms. Arsic (like 
Togliatti in 1956) is intellectually 
disposed to regard explanations 
of Stalinism that focus on the 
idiosyncratic behavior of a single 
man—on the cult of personality— 
as inherently superficial in the 
most literal sense of the word. 
She holds that such explanations, 
in focusing on a superstructural 
phenomenon, fail to take into ac- 
count the deeper, underlying, 
“base” causes. 

Concentrating instead on the 
socioeconomic causes of Stalin- 
ism, Ms. Arsic stresses the fact 
that the Bolsheviks came to power 
in a primarily agrarian and largely 
underdeveloped land. This circum- 
stance is, in her view, of both 
analytic and normative signifi- 
cance. Analytically, she sees the 
path taken by the Soviet Union in 
the middle and late 1920’s as the 
“easier” one for the Soviet leader- 


3 See, for example, ‘‘Some Problems of 
Economic Development and Cooperation in 
the Comecon Framework,’’ Medjunarodni 
problemi (Belgrade), No. 1, January 1966, 
pp. 9-36. 


ship, given existing Russian con- 
ditions (p. 165). In normative 
terms, on the other hand, she be- 
lieves that the path chosen was 
“harder, more drawn-out, and 
more uncertain with respect to the 
construction of a socialist society” 
(pp. 165-66). In this respect, she 
agrees with Roger Garaudy that 
goal displacement occurred: what 
had begun in 1917 as the struggle 
for socialism became under Stalin 
a struggle against underdevelop- 
ment. The author seems to ques- 
tion whether the resulting society 
should even be considered a so- 
cialist state (p. 11). 

Beyond her Marxist predilection 
for seeking the root causes of 
Stalinism in socioeconomic fac- 
tors, Ms. Arsic has another im- 
portant reason for rejecting ex- 
planations of Stalinism grounded 
in “the cult of personatity.” Such 
explanations, in her view, consti- 
tute a kind of apologetics for 
Stalinism and tend to retard the 
process of destalinization. She 
writes: 


The very nature of the condemna- 
tion... contained and opened the 
possibility for the rehabilitation of 
Stalin. (p. 13) 


Moreover, the author argues that 
the manner in which Khrushchev 
and others singled out the “mis- 
takes” committed by Stalin, espe- 
cially in his later years, diverted 
attention from what, in her judg- 
ment, was at least equally crucial 
—namely, the decisions of the 
1920’s which created the institu- 
tional pillars of Stalinism (see be- 
low). 

Ms. Arsic does not see those 
decisions as following necessarily 
either from Lenin’s general vision 
of regime-society relations or, 
more specifically, from the pro- 
hibition on intraparty factions that 
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was adopted by the Tenth Party 
Congress in 1921 at Lenin’s be- 
hest. She maintains that the NEP 
was not a temporary retreat, but 
rather the only feasible long-term. 
strategy, given Russian conditions, 
for achieving the construction of 
a socialist society, and that Lenin. 
saw it as such. With regard to the 
prohibition of factions within the 
party, she contends that the posi- 
tion Lenin took at the Tenth Con- 
gress was taken “in concrete spe- 
cific conditions,’ and that it was 
subsequently “misused and gen- 
eralized” by his successors (p. 
38). Indeed, she argues that the 
whole of Lenin’s activities were 
aimed in a different direction— 
that he had a conception of polit- 
ical development embracing “gen- 
eral nationwide debates on the one 
hand and individual responsibility 
on the other” (p. 57). 

What Ms. Arsic depicts as the 
Leninist path was gradually aban- 
doned during the 1920’s. At the 
12th Party Congress (in 1923), 
Zinoviev equated the dictatorship 
of the proletariat with the dictator- 
ship of the party. By the end of the 
1920’s, Stalin had adopted the 
leftist tack of “centralizing and 
politicizing the economy” (p. 199) 
—which in agriculture ‘meant 
brutal coercive collectivization” 
with its attendant “annihilation of 
productive forces, the mass 


slaughtering of cattle and dra-- 


matic social conflict” (p. 165), 
and in industry meant “ ‘primitive 
socialist accumulation.’” By the 
17th CPSU Congress in 1934, So- 
viet party gatherings had lost all 
vestiges of individual political ex- 
pression. Ms. Arsic poignantly 
juxtaposes the obsequious utter- 
ances made at that “Congress of 
Victors” by the Old Bolsheviks, 
men who had been “tested by 
Tsarist terror and bloody revolu- 
tion” (p. 169), with the strong and 


ys recently as four years before. 
The entire edifice of Stalinism— 
sombining putative glorification of 
he workers with genuine dictator- 
ship over the proletariat, complete 
sentralization of the economy and 
an absence of innerparty de- 
mocracy—had by now been con- 
structed. 

Such, basically, is the story Ms. 
Arsic tells. She tells it well, skill- 
fully using original sources to re- 
olay much of the dialogue. And 
she tells it with a purpose— 
namely, to address herself by way 
of conclusion to “future impulses 
for change in the system.” Here, 
once again, she focuses primarily 
on the systemic consequences of 
“the centralization and politiciza- 
tion of the economy,” and suggests 


that the democratization of Soviet 


and East European political life is 
most likely to occur if economic 
relationships become less central- 
ized. This development she con- 
siders possible, if only because of 


the view—widespread in East 
Europe and the Soviet Union— 


that these states will remain hope- 
lessly behind the West if the cen- 
tralized economic system is per- 
petuated. 

Nevertheless, the skeptical 
reader is entitled to some misgiv- 
ings. One might find Ms. Arsic’s 
analysis more compelling if she 
had subjected Lenin to as close 
scrutiny as she did Stalin, and if 
her praise of the NEP did not 
sound quite so much like an ex- 
trapolation onto the Soviet past of 
modern Yugoslav experience. This 
reviewer realizes that Ms. Arsic’s 
view of Lenin is part of a current 
trend among many scholars to 
emphasize the elements which set 
off Lenin from Stalin rather than 
the similarities. But in setting off 
Lenin from Stalin, are we not all 
in danger of obscuring the differ- 
ences between Lenin (with his 
preoccupation with control) and 
Bukharin (with his vision of a more 
consensual revolutionary society)? 
As for the author’s views on de- 
centralization and political demo- 
cratization, is the former in itself 
sufficient to bring about the 
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democratization of society, or is it 
merely one contributing factor? 
Moreover, in the absence of polit- 
ical restraints on the ruling power, 
what is to constrain a Communist 
party from maintaining a highly 
centralized and politicized society, 
even if the economy has been de- 
centralized? Is it not possible that 
public dialogue can be effectively 
monopolized by the central party 
leadership even if the economy is 
largely decentralized? 

It is perhaps unfair to chastise 
Ms. Arsic for not having set the 
reader’s mind at ease. Hers was a 
difficult and delicate task. The 
discussion of Stalinism, of its 
roots, and of the prevention of its 
recrudescence are topics not likely 
to engender tranquility among 
readers under the best of circum- 
stances. To her considerable 
credit, after all, she has written a 
book which addresses itself to 
weighty political and ethical ques- 
tions, and in so doing she has con- 
tributed to a dialogue in which 
both Marxists and non-Marxists 
ought to participate. 


Marx and the Soviet Path 


By Jiri Valenta 


ALEXANDER and JANET 
RABINOWITCH, with L. K. D. 
KRISTOF, Eds.: Revolution and 
Politics in Russia. Essays in 
Memory of B. |. Nicolaevsky. 
Bloomington, Ind., Indiana 
University Press, 1972. 

JOSEPH L. NOGEE, Ed.: Man, 
State, and Society in the Soviet 
Union. New York, Praeger 1972. 


IT IS COMMONLY agreed among 
Western scholars of Marxism that 
not only the Bolshevik Revolution 
but the subsequent evolution of 
the Soviet political system were at 
variance with, and in some re- 
spects contradictory to, both the 
spirit of the Marxist founding 
fathers and their broad vision of 
a future socialist society. A major 
source of this inconsistency was 
the ironical fact that neither Marx 
nor Engels wrote in any great de- 
tail about the physiology of work- 
ing-class revolution or formulated 
any clear-cut model for building 
the kind of ideal society they en- 
visioned. Another source was the 
fact that the first-generation Bol- 


shevik leaders, including Lenin 
himself, had no knowledge of 
Marx’s earlier, —_ philosophical 


works, particularly his Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts, which 
was not published until a decade 
after the successful October 
Revolution.’ 


The significance of this gap in 
the Bolshevik leaders’ understand- 
ing of Marxist thought was. far- 
reaching. For it was precisely in 
these earlier works that Marx ad- 
dressed himself to the phenom- 
enon of human alienation (Ent- 
fremdung) and the concept of a 
humanistic, man-centered social- 
ism. As Marx conceived it, social- 
ist revolution was to be a contin- 
uous process of human de-aliena- 
tion resulting in the abolition of 
all oppressive, coercive institu- 
tions such as the state and private- 
property ownership, and leading 
ultimately to the transformation of 
the very nature of man. 

As Soviet ideology evolved, it 
became farther and farther re- 
moved from the spirit and sub- 
Stance of Marx’s early ideas. Both 
Lenin’s unawareness of Marxist 
anthropology and Stalin’s dog- 
matism contributed to the sup- 


1 The first—though incomplete—edition 
was published in Russian in 1927, and by 
1932 complete Russian, German, and French 
editions appeared. Hungarian Marxist philoso- 
pher Georg Lukacs wrote that reading the 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts in Moscow 
in 1930 profoundly affected his thinking, 
enabling him “‘to purge himself of . . 
the utopian messianism of his youth and the 
ultraleft subjectivist activism’ that had 
characterized his own earlier work, History 
and Class Consciousness. See Introduction 
to George Lukdcs, Marxism and Human 
Liberation, ed. by E. San Juan, Jr., New York, 
Dell Publishing Co., 1973, p. xii. 
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pression of the original Marxian: 
premise, “man—the maker of his-: 
tory,” and its replacement by the 
simplistic thesis of economic de- 
terminism—or, as Jean-Paul’ 
Sartre tartly put it, a “dialectic 
without men.” * The consequences 
of this departure are still reflected 
in the character of Soviet society 
today. 


THE TWO BOOKS under review 
here both shed useful light on this 
question of the compatibility of 
the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
contemporary Soviet system with 
the teachings of Marx. They are, . 
however, studies of quite different 
types and focuses, overlapping 
only slightly in the time-periods - 
covered. Revolution and Politics in 
Russia, a collection of essays hon- 
oring the memory of the late Boris | 
|. Nicolaevsky and written by 
scholars who looked to him as > 
their mentor in the field of Soviet | 
studies, addresses itself to the 
salient features of the Russian 
revolutionary movement, the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, and the Soviet | 
political process. Man, State, and © 
Society in the Soviet Union, on the — 
other hand, deals primarily with | 


2 See Jean-Paul Sartre, Search for a Method, 
New York, Vintage Books, 1968, pp. xii-xiii. 
Sartre is quoted to this effect in the 
introduction by Hazel E. Barnes. 


omic, and social life, with the 
irther difference that original 
ocumentary materials are inter- 
persed among the essays. 

The Rabinowitch-Kristof study, 
n focusing heavily on the Russian 
evolutionary movement and the 
.917 Revolution itself, attests not 
inly to the fascination that these 
listoric phenomena still hold for 
icholars but also to the fact that 
hey remain the subjects of lively 
lebate and diverse interpretation. 
?ersonally, this reviewer feels that 
he conclusions advanced in some 
of the essays, particularly those of 
lonathan Frankel and Bruno Kal- 
iins, regarding the Marxist cre- 
Jentials of the Bolshevik party and 
the Marxian character of its seiz- 
dre of power cannot be accepted 
nithout qualification. As pointed 
put earlier, none of the Russian 
Marxist parties was acquainted 
with all of Marx’s works, and none 
could claim to be more Marxist 
than the others. Furthermore, 
these parties all believed that, ac- 
cording to Marx’s scheme, the 
coming revolution would have a 
bourgeois character because the 
backward stage of development of 
Russian society did not provide 
the objective conditions necessary 
for socialist revolution. The Marx- 
ist heritage was important, to be 
‘sure, but it alone did not bring the 
Bolsheviks to power. 

The most decisive factors in the 
‘success of the October Revolution, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, were the 
revolutionary will and organization 
of the Bolsheviks, their willingness 
to set aside old quarrels for the 
sake of unity, the superior leader- 
ship of Lenin and Trotsky, the im- 
potence of the Kerensky provi- 
sional government, and—as Israel 
Getzler convincingly argues in his 
contribution to the Rabinowitch- 
‘Kristof study—the Mensheviks’ 


underestimation of the importance 
of state power. On this last point, 
Ladis Kristof points out that even 
“an old Menshevik” like Nicolaev- 
sky recognized the weaknesses of 
his own party. The Menshevik poli- 
tical program, by ignoring the as- 
pirations of the Russian peasantry 
and national minorities, displayed 
an inability to shed the straitjacket 
of abstract dogma. To put it blunt- 
ly, the Bolsheviks showed them- 
selves more aware of and respon- 
Sive to the mood of the Russian 
masses. Their slogan, ‘peace, 
bread, and land,” won them mass 
Support and helped to sustain 
them in power through the period 
of civil war. 

Though the Rabinowitch-Kristof 
volume also contains some essays 
on contemporary Soviet politics, 
Space does not permit detailed 
comments on them. In general, 
however, it can be said that while 
these essays offer no particularly 
new insights, they do provide a 
useful and informative analysis of 
the modern Soviet political proc- 
ess. For example, in the conclud- 
ing essay of the volume, entitled 
“Political Monism and Cultural 
Duality,” George Fischer presents 
a perceptive model of moderniza- 
tion in Soviet political life—a 
model which corresponds more 
closely to present-day Soviet real- 
ity than earlier models of Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. It remains to 
be seen, however, whether this 
type of modernization, character- 
ized by a continuing absence of 
political pluralism and social au- 
tonomy, will be adequate to meet 
the needs of an increasingly com- 
plex society. 


THE SECOND BOOK under review, 
edited by Joseph L. Nogee, is also 
a collection of essays, most of 
which have been previously pub- 
lished, and provides an informa- 
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ontemporary Soviet political, eco- | 


tive introductory overview of con- 
temporary Soviet society that 
seems particularly useful for col- 
lege students launching into the 
field of Soviet studies. It also pro- 
vides an excellent basis for assess- 
ing present-day Soviet reality in 
light of the Marxist ideological her- 
itage—as interpreted by the Bol- 
sheviks and their successors. 

As this study shows, the Octo- 
ber Revolution was basically an 
attempt to apply some Marxist 
principles to an underdeveloped 
and semifeudal Russia. But the 
Bolsheviks’ early hopes of building 
the perfect socialist society proved 
to be only utopian dreams. Soviet 
society did not become a “free as- 
sociation of producers,” nor did 
the abolition of private property 
lead tc the creation of an egali- 
tarian, classless social structure. 
Instead, a distorted and vulgarized 
version of Marxism became the 
ruling code of a new, Soviet autoc- 
racy, helping to create a social 
structure in which a self-perpet- 
uating party bureaucracy came to 
wield control over all aspects of 
Soviet life. Thus, the original 
Marxist goal—the eradication of 
all causes of man’s alienation— 
has not been achieved; on the 
contrary, the Soviet system has 
become the source of new and ex- 
treme forms of alienation. As the 
Austrian Marxist Ernst Fischer has 
put it, “. . . a new alienation is 
created when power passes, by in- 
stitutionalization and bureaucrati- 
zation, from revolutionary organs 
into the hands of a central author- 
ity.” * Ironically, the Soviet citizen 
today is still denied some civil 
rights that have long been realized 
in most capitalist societies. 

To be sure, as some of the es- 


3 Ernst Fischer, Art Against Ideology, 
London, Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 1969, 
op. HELO) 
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says in the Nogee study demon- 
Strate, there have been some posi- 
tive changes in Soviet society in 
the post-Stalin period. For in- 
stance, while ideology still governs 
the basic modus operandi of the 
system, its importance has consid- 
erably diminished; and even 
though the conservative party ap- 
paratus retains its dominant role 
in the political process, it has to 
cope with increasing pressures 
from various elite groups. Thus, 
the essay by Joel Schwartz and 
William Keech (“Group Influence 
and the Policy Process in the So- 
viet Union”) describes the deci- 
sion-making process as one of in- 
teraction among several actors— 
not only the members of the rul- 
ing oligarchy but also, in some 
cases, influential interest groups 
within the bureaucracy. Among 
the most influential of these 
groups are the military and the 
industrial technocrats. 

The main question which the 
Nogee volume raises is whether or 
not such positive changes in the 
Soviet system will be enough to 
enable it to contain the sources of 
political and social tension, partic- 
ularly the disaffection that exists 
among such elements as the in- 
tellectuals, the rural population, 
and the national minorities. This is 
the crucial problem facing Soviet 


society today, and it flows from 
the distortion of Marxism alluded 
to above and the consequent ina- 
bility of the system to bring about 
the full realization of man’s capac- 
ities as an autonomous being. 
Chances are that Soviet society 
will sooner or later reach a stage 
where additional progressive de- 
velopment will be impossible with- 
out a further substantial transfor- 
mation of the centralized bureau- 
cratic structure inherited from the 
Stalinist period of monistic mod- 
ernization. Although there now ex- 
ists a certain degree of elite au- 
tonomy, a further dispersion of 
the autocratic power of the party 
apparatus will probably be neces- 
Sary in order to make the system 
more nearly compatible with the 
demands of a modern industrial 
society. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the recent Soviet politi- 
cal and economic opening to the 
West has not been paralleled by 
any apparent drift toward internal 
political pluralism and social au- 
tonomy such as occurred during 
the period of the NEP (New Eco- 
nomic Policy) in the 1920’s. While 
the Soviet leadership has shown 
considerable sophistication and 
flexibility in its conduct of foreign 
affairs in the last three years, 
there have been increasing signs 
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at home of economic stagnati 
and a halt in the processes of dé 
Stalinization and economic reform. 

The Soviet regime may well be 
able to overcome its economic dif- 
ficulties, at least temporarily, by 
securing an increased influx of 
Western technology, but its deep- 
est and most serious problem lies 
in overcoming “socialist” aliena- 
tion in Soviet society. It is ex 
tremely doubtful that the regime 
can accomplish this as long as its 
ideologues continue to ignore the 
demands of “reform Communist” 
spokesmen such as Soviet nuclear 
physicist Andrei Sakharov for a 
modification of the conservative 
bureaucratic structure and the ob- 
servance in practice of the civil 
rights of the individual Soviet citi- 
zen.* If the Soviet Union is to avoid 
the realization of Andrei Amalrik’s 
apocalyptic prophecy in the final 
chapter of his book, Wi// the So- 
viet Union Survive until 1984?/ 
it would seem incumbent upon the 
Soviet leaders to undertake a seri- 
ous reorientation of their policies 
with respect to internal reform as 
they have done in the realm of 
Soviet foreign policy. 


4 Sakharov spelled out these demands in 
an interview last summer. See ‘‘An inter- 
view with Soviet Physicist A. Sakharov,” 
Der Spiegel (Hamburg), July 9, 1973. 

5 New York, Harper & Row, 1970. 
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. A.M. RUMIANTSEV et a/., Eds.: 
Ekonomicheskaia_ entsiklopediia: 
| politicheskaia ekonomiia (Eco- 
nomic Encyclopedia: Political 
,Economy), Vol. 1. Moscow, 
Izdatelstvo ‘“Sovetskaia 

' Entsiklopediia,” 1972. 

UNTIL WELL INTO the 1960’s, the 
. status of economists in the Soviet 
| Union was clouded by ambiguity. 
Qn the one hand, theirs was clearly 
/a recognized and respected pro- 
fession with all the attributes and 


———— 


| rewards accorded to scientists— 
, Membership in the Academy of 
, Sciences, academic ranks, scien- 


tific degrees, prestigious _ insti- 
tutes, and comfortable incomes. 
On the other hand, the regime’s 
dogmatic acceptance of the eco- 
nomic tenets of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism placed both the science 
of economics and the economists 
_in an equivocal position, without 
| any clearly defined functions in 
the society. Any revision, reinter- 
pretation, or extension of the eco- 
nomic ideas of the “founding 
fathers” was ideologically unac- 
ceptable; for that matter, any 
Claim to originality in economic 
theory was tantamount to moving 
beyond the pale of Marxism. Thus, 
from the early 1930’s on, Soviet 
€conomists were confined to end- 
less restatement and refinement of 
the basic postulates of Marxism, 
Mainly as interpreted by Lenin, or 
to very narrow technical studies of 


ST 


productive processes related more 


“to engineering and accounting 


than to economic analysis. 

The role and status of the eco- 
nomic profession began to change 
gradually in the late 1950's. In the 
freer atmosphere following the 
20th CPSU Congress, economists 
began—rather timidly at first—to 
evaluate the performance of the 
Soviet economy, to identify ineffi- 
ciency, to ask probing theoretical 
questions, and to advocate im- 
provements in the mechanisms of 
planning and control. After a gap 
of some 20 years, the Central Sta- 
tistical Administration resumed 
publication of economic statistics, 
making the analytical work of the 
economists more meaningful. 

The most important factor con- 
tributing to this renaissance of 
Soviet economic science was a 
marked decrease in ideological 
censorship. It did not, of course, 
suddenly become possible to criti- 
cize Marx or Lenin. But under the 
more pragmatic leadership of 
Khrushchev, the ideological watch- 
dogs of the profession largely 
abandoned their practice of inter- 
preting every new idea, method or 
concept in narrowly-defined Marx- 
ian terms. Thus, techniques such 
as linear programming, interindus- 
try analysis and general mathe- 
matical economics, which earlier 
had been declared anti-Marxian, 
gained acceptability. 

In the late 1950’s and early 
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1960’s, Soviet economic develop- 
ment showed signs of increasing 
sluggishness, and it grew apparent 
that the traditional methods of 
planning and economic adminis- 
tration were incapable of coping 
with the complexities of a matur- 
ing economy. Economists were 
called upon more and more fre- 
quently to give counsel, and their 
advice was heeded—as demon- 
Strated, for example, in the so- 
called Kosygin reforms of 1965, 
which bore a much clearer im- 
print of economic expertise than 
previous reform efforts of the 
party leadership. 

But while the demand for mean- 
ingful empirical economic analysis 
was increasing and the role played 
by economists was changing, their 
professional status was not keep- 
ing pace. The inherent conflict be- 
tween dogmatic acceptance of 
Marxism-Leninism as the ultimate 
in economic theory on the one 
hand, and the emergence of new 
ideas and methods of the other, 
was slow in being resolved and 
had the effect of keeping the econ- 
omists themselves in limbo. 

A definitive article published in 
1967 on the state of affairs in So- 
viet economic theory best illus- 
trates this point. In that year, nu- 
merous special commemorative 
issues Of books and papers were 
published summarizing 50 years 
of the development of various So- 
viet sciences. Academician A. 
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Pashkov was selected to write 
such a paper on economics. His 
long ‘Development of the Political 
Economy of Socialism in the 
USSR” * underscored the strange 
phenomenon of a science without 
scientists. The author referred fre- 
quently to the Pantheon leaders: 
Lenin was cited 34 times, Marx 
and Engels were invoked eight 
times, and even Stalin—then ta- 
boo—got honorable ‘“non-men- 
tion” (his reference to “leftist 
chatter about the disappearance 
of money” from his famous speech 
at the 17th CPSU Congress was 
quoted with approval but without 
attribution). At the same time, the 
essay listed numerous enemies of 
the Soviet state and men who had 
committed major “errors” in eco- 
nomic thinking—including Bu- 
kharin, Rubin, Bessonov, and oth- 
ers. Yet, in 15 pages of small print, 
‘Pashkov did not give the name of 
a single Soviet economist who had 
made a “‘positive’”’ contribution to 
the science of economics. The im- 
plication was clear: the role of 
economists was to defend the pur- 
ity of the official dogma and to 

| protect it against revisionism. 
Original ideas were neither ex- 
pected nor to be tolerated. 

This approach has been typical 
of economic literature until very 
recently. Seldom have the names 
of economists or discussion of 
specific contributions appeared in 
reference sources, general and 
specialized encyclopedias, or full- 
scale studies on the history of 
Soviet economic thought and de- 
velopment.? 
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1 Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 10, 
1967, pp. 9-24. Five years later, in another 
summary of the development of Soviet 
economic science, the editors of the same 
journal published an almost identical, 
unsigned survey: ‘50 let SSR i sovetskaia 
ekonomicheskaia nauka”’ (Fifty Years of 
the USSR and Soviet Economic Science), 
ibid., No. 12, 1972, pp. 3-19. 


AGAINST THIS background, the 
recent appearance of the first vol- 
ume of the Soviet Union’s projec- 
ted new four-volume Economic 
Encyclopedia ‘is highly significant. 
While many entries in it are simi- 
lar to those in the preceding edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia, published 
in 1962-65, it focuses on the eco- 
nomic profession, economic the- 
ory, and methodology, whereas the 
earlier work had concentrated on 
technical matters. It thus accords 
these subjects the mantle of legiti- 
macy. 

The new Encyclopedia repre- 
sents the initial effort in Soviet ex- 
perience to provide a ‘Who's Who” 
of the economic profession, with 
some 130 nemes given in Volume 
1 for the letters “A” through “|” 
alone. The entries are short but 
fairly comprehensive and include 
the positions occupied by the per- 
sons listed as well as their publi- 
cations and areas of special inter- 
est. 

Unhappily, there are palpable 
omissions from the list—most 
notably among economists who, 
however prominent in recent 
years, work in fields of theoretical 
and applied economics that are 
still considered controversial in 
the USSR. Thus, despite a very 
robust development of mathemati- 
cal economics, econometrics and 
related optimization techniques 
since the early 1960’s, this school 
is clearly underrepresented in the 
volume. Considering the scores of 
lesser-known economists listed, 
one is surprised by the absence— 
for example—of V. D. Belkin, one 


2 There has been some evidence of the 
changing status of the Soviet economic 
profession in recent publications. See, e.g., 
F. la. Polianskii, Ed., /storiia ekonomicheskoi 
mysli (History of Economic Thought), Vol. 3, 
Moscow, 1970, which offers a discussion of 
the individual contributions of Soviet 
economists, an unusual topic for Soviet 
literature in this field (pp. 383-438). 
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of the pioneers in the introduction! 
of computers into economics; of 
leading Soviet specialists in input: 
output analysis and econometric) 
model-building such as E. F, 
Baranov, A. E. Berg, V. S. Dadaian,’ 
and L. M. Dudkin; of economists: 
who made important contributions, 
to the theory of optimal planning) 
and pricing, including R. A) 
Belousov, A. G. Granberg, K. K. 
Valtukh, and V. A. Volkonskii; and 
of specialists responsible for the 
modernization of the science of 
economic statistics, notably N. K. 
Druzhinin. All these economists’ 
have important teaching and/or 
research positions at leading: 
Soviet institutions and have writ- 
ten numerous significant papers’ 
and monographs. Such omissions’ 
raise serious questions about the 
criteria used for the selection of 
those to be included in the 
Encyclopedia. ] 

In the latter regard, one of the 
interesting features of the volume! 
is the care with which the editors. 
have tried to maintain some un- 
stated, but obviously existent, na-' 
tionality quota among the selec- 
tions. In addition to prominent: 
Ukrainian, Georgian, and Arme- 
nian economists who would have. 
every right to be included in the 
Encyclopedia, the reader finds’ 
completely unknown representa- 
tives of ethnic minorities. The at- 
tention paid to the issue of na-. 
tionality is also evidenced in 
special entries on contributions to 
economic thought in Belorussia. 
and Azerbaidzhan (presumably 
similar entries for other republics 
will be listed in subsequent 
volumes). 

In another surprising departure 
from its predecessor, the Encyclo- 
pedia includes the names of 
several “nonpersons” of the past 
—economists who were purged in. 
the 1930’s and have virtually dis- 


ppeared from Soviet professional 
erature. For instance, there are 
intries for V. G. Groman, a pioneer 
early Soviet planning and a 
iember of the Gosplan Presidium, 
lho was arrested and convicted at 
he 1931 Menshevik trial; for 
iroman’s closest collaborator and 
Inetime editor of Planned Econ- 
my, V. A. Bazarov, who disap- 
eared in the early 1930's; for 
|. M. Gintsburg, one of the main 
‘uthors of the first draft of the first 
ive-year plan, who was tried with 
‘roman; and for G. F. Grinko, the 
leople’s Commissar of Finance 
jie his arrest and execution in 
1938. There is also a reference to 
ne “long-wave _business-cycle” 
fieory of N. D. Kondratev, a brilli- 
int theoretician and _ statistician 
ivho was caught in the purges. As 
inight be expected, however, noth- 
ing is said about the fate of these 
‘ictims of the 1930’s.* Moreover, 
jhe list of resurrected “nonper- 
4ons” is conspicuously incomplete, 
ivith no entries for a score of other 
»qually noted economists and 
statisticians who were purged. The 
most glaring omission is Bukharin, 
who was possibly the most profes- 
sionally competent among the 
‘Soviet economists of the 1920's. 

On the plus side, another inno- 
vation in the Encyclopedia is the 
inclusion of the names of several 
Russian émigré economists, such 
fas L. D. Bilimovich of Stanford 
University; S. N. Bulgakov, a 
“legal Marxist” and the author of 
several economic volumes, who 
later in life became a priest and 


3 Both Groman and Gintsburg were 
sentenced to 10 years in prison but were 
believed to have died in camps soon after the 
trial. In telling testimony to the state of 
historical records in the USSR, particularly 
with respect to the purges, Groman’s date 
of death is reported in the Encyclopedia as 
1932, followed by a question mark, and 
Gintsburg’s name is followed by a note, 

“date of death unknown.” 


_a professor of theology in Paris; 
and P. B. Akselrod, one of the most 
prominent leaders of the Men- 
sheviks. 

There are a number of entries, 
too, for Western non-Marxian econ- 
omists, living and dead. The 
treatment of their contributions 
and main work is fairly balanced 
and complete, although the de- 
scriptions almost invariably end 
on a note of criticism. Thus, Wil- 
liam Baumol of Princeton Uni- 
versity, a noted specialist in the 
field of corporate and mathemati- 
cal economics, is accused of 
“idealization of capitalism and 
disregard of class factors”; the 
work of Evsey Domar of MIT, one 
the major contributors to the 
modern’ theory of economic 
growth, is described as ‘‘suffering 
from an idealistic approach to 
economics”; John K. Galbraith is 
identified as a “committed anti- 
Communist”; and the work of 
Arthur F. Burns, presently chair- 
man of the US Federal Reserve 
Board and a veteran specialist in 
monetary and fiscal theory, is said 
to be “far from true science.” 

The Encyclopedia also offers 
brief summaries of the economic 
thought of several countries, but 
on a selective basis. Thus, Bolivia, 
Hungary, and Venezuela are listed 
by name, while Australia and Al- 
bania are not; and Austria is 
covered under the entry, “Austrian 
School of Economic Thought.” 
“Economic thought” is defined, as 
it has been in Soviet literature for 
some time now, much more 
broadly than is the case in the 
West. In discussions of the devel- 
opment of the economic thought 
of individual countries, one reads 
not only about economists and 
schools of economics but also 
about programmatic statements 
of labor unions, government poli- 
cies, and political party platforms. 
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THE EDITORS of the Encyclopedia 
apparently wanted to make certain 
that the novel features of this 
work would not escape the atten- 
tion of readers. Their prefatory 
statement notes that ‘“‘as in all 
sciences 
Leninist tradition, 
there exist different views, and 
the Encyclopedia gives not only 
the commonly-held view but also 
others.” Weak as this recognition 
of the possibility of diverse theo- 


Soviet context, where economics 
has so long been characterized by 


ance of only one “true” body of 
theory. 


the Marxist- 
in economics 


within 


ries is, it is quite significant in the 


uniformity of views and accept- 


The editors also stress the fact 
that the entries for bourgeois, 
petty-bourgeois and revisionist 
economists include not only ‘“‘rec- 
ommended readings’’—i.e., Soviet 
literature criticizing those whose 
views differ from the official 
Marxist-Leninist position — but 
also the titles of these economists’ 
original works. As in the case of 
other features of the new Encyclo- 
pedia, this departure. from past 
practice must be regarded as en- 
couraging. Even in the most re- 
cent state-approved programs for 
university courses in the history 
of economic thought, references 
to non-Marxist economists append 
titles of “recommended readings” 
by Soviet critics but almost never 
name the original works of those 
deemed “alien.” * 


i 


4 The program for a two-semester university 
course on the history of economic doctrines 
approved by the Ministry of Higher Education 
of the USSR lists Robert Owen’s works as 
the iast original non-Marxian Western source. 
Beyond Qwen, students are expected to learn 
about Western economic thought on the 
basis of ’recommended literature’ only. 
Ministerstvo Vysshevo Obrazovaniia SSR, 
Programma kursa istorii ekonomicheskikh 
uchenii (Program for the Course on the 
History of Economic Studies) Moscow, Mysl, 
1970, 47 pp. 
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In addition to the various list- 
ings mentioned, the Economic En- 
cyclopedia contains a broad selec- 
tion of standard entries explaining 
economic terms, concepts, theo- 
ries and institutions. While in this 
respect the volume adds little to 


what has been previously pub- | 


The Political Economy of Comecon 


By Andrzej Korbonski 


lished in reference sources, the 
information is useful. 

To sum up, the positive innova- 
tions in the first volume of the new 
Economic Encyclopedia, as set 
forth above, can justifiably be seen 
as hopeful signs of a trend toward 
greater objectivity and a loosening 


of the restraints of ideology in the 
field of economics, although it is 
obvious also that these restraints) 
are still far from being removed 
altogether. It will be highly inter- 
esting to see whether the remain- 
ing volumes of the Encyclopedia 
will confirm this initial judgment. 
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RYAN C. AMACHER: Yugos/avia’s 
Foreign Trade—A Study of State 
Trade Discrimination. New York, 
Praeger, 1972. 

ANDREA BOLTHO: Foreign Trade 
Criteria in Socialist Economies. 
Cambridge, England, Cambridge 
University Press, 1971. 

HENRY WILCOX SCHAEFER: 
Comecon and the Politics of 
Integration. New York, Praeger, 
1972. 

IMRE VAJDA and MIHALY SIMAI, 
Eds.:Foreign Trade in a Planned 
Economy. Cambridge, England, 
Cambridge University Press, 1971. 


AT A TIME when interest in East- 
West economic relations seems to 
be growing by leaps and bounds 
as a by-product of the rapproche- 
ment between Moscow and Wash- 
ington, the appearance of four 
books dealing variously with the 
foreign trade and economic inte- 
gration of Eastern Europe can only 
be applauded. While neither of 
these important topics in Com- 
munist international economics 
has been entirely neglected in 


Western literature, the earlier 
works have left much to be de- 
sired—in terms of quality as well 
as of quantity. 

It would have been pleasant to 
report that each of these four new 
volumes has helped in some meas- 
ure to remedy this deficiency. 
Alas, this is only partly so. At 
least two of the monographs 
cover ground made familiar by 
others some time ago and add 
little to our knowledge of East 
European trade and integration. 
Moreover, the volumes engage in 
descriptive, nonanalytical writing 
devoid—with one possible excep- 
tion—of any striking scholarly 
sophistication or insight. These 
works highlight the crying need 
for more adequate concepts and 
more comprehensive research 
Strategies in the study of the inter- 


national economics of Eastern 
Europe, in particular, of the 
economic integration of the 
region. 


In his book (based on a doc- 
toral dissertation), Mr. Amacher 
resurrects the tired controversy 
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over discrimination in state-to-— 
State trade among Communist 
nations. This debate originated, 
of course, over the question of 
whether or not the USSR has» 
exploited the smaller countries | 
of Eastern Europe in trade trans- | 
actions. The author makes a. 
novel attempt to assess trade | 
relations between Yugoslavia and | 
countries of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance | 
(Comecon) in the same analytical 
framework, and he argues that 
Yugoslavia derived a rather sub- | 


stantial discriminatory “monopoly | 


profit” in such commerce in the 
years 1966-68. | 
While this argument is of some | 
interest, the treatment is re- |} 
grettably shallow. One would have 
expected at least some effort to | 
look at original Yugoslav sources | 
and talk with Yugoslav foreign 
trade officials as a basis for de- | 


termining how Yugoslavia was 


able to extract extra gain from 
its East European trading part- | 
ners, if indeed it did. There is no 
evidence that Mr. Amacher has 


one either; nor has he engaged 
) that admirable sort of detec- 
ve work on discrimination in the 
‘ade relations of Comecon states 
yat was performed earlier by 
rederic L. Pryor or P. J. D. Wiles.’ 
It would have been useful (and 
‘alatively easy) for the author to 
elect at random two or three 
‘omecon members and to esti- 
jate the results of their trade 
ith Yugoslavia during the period 
1 question. It is the reviewer's 
eeling that such an inquiry might 
ery well show that Yugoslavia 
ctually came out on the short 
ind in these dealings. If, however, 
he reverse is true—as Mr. 
\macher claims on the basis of 
2omecon data—then he ought to 
jave addressed himself to the 
jjuestion of what factors were 
‘esponsible for the disparity in 
i(ugoslavia’s favor. This he fails 
10 do. (One could ask, moreover, 
whether the question of who ex- 
|yloited whom in Comecon trade 
with Yugoslavia is really of any 
Importance. Since trade took 
olace, it can be assumed that 
jooth sides found it profitable or 
advantageous, even though one 
might have derived a relatively 
greater gain than the other.) 
, In lieu of an organized discus- 
sion of the forces bearing on trade 
relations between Yugoslavia and 
‘Comecon, Mr. Amacher offers only 
the briefest comment on the im- 
‘portance of political factors. He 
States that his analysis ‘lends 
support to the contention that 
economic forces are important in 
determining the terms of trade in 
‘Comecon trade. It does not sug- 
gest that political forces are 


1 Frederic L. Pryor, The Communist 
Foreign Trade System, Cambridge, Mass., The 
MIT Press, 1963; and P. J. D. Wiles, 
Communist International Economics, New 
York, Praeger, 1969. 


unimportant” (p. 117). Admittedly 


speaking from the perspective of 
a political scientist, the reviewer 
would prefer to reverse the order 
of priority of these two sets of 
factors. 

Little light is shed on these 
matters by Miss Boltho’s study, 
which apparently was completed 
as a doctoral dissertation at Ox- 
ford in 1965 and seems to have 
been only hastily updated. Why 
it was found worthy of publication 
in 1971 remains obscure, espe- 
cially since most of the volume 
consists of either ancient history 
or a mere rehash of existing liter- 
ature on the subject of “Socialist” 
foreign trade. (The author con- 
fesses that she retained the term 
“Socialist” rather than “Commu- 
nist” in the title despite growing 
disenchantment with the countries 
that wear the “Socialist” label.) 
Forced to muddle once again 
through a discussion of the “law 
of value” and the ‘“‘Lange-Lerner 
model” as well as descriptions of 
foreign trade enterprises, autarky, 
material balances, and the like, 
the reader asks: cu/ bono? Surely 
this has all been discussed in 
greater depth and with a higher 
degree of sophistication by others, 
whose works were published prior 
to the Boltho volume.’ 


BY CONTRAST, the Schaefer vol- 


/ ume on integration turns out—de- 


spite the author’s numerous dis- 
claimers (e.g., “. . . no attempt 
is made to define integration a 
priori” or “no attempt is made to 
weigh Comecon’s achievements 
against its failures’’)—to be a very 
useful book. While not pretending 


2 See, for example, J. Wilczynski, The 
Economics and Politics of East-West Trade, 
London, Macmillan, 1969, and Alan A. Brown 
and Egon Neuberger, Eds., /nternational 
Trade and Central Planning, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1968. 


Le 


to make a theoretical analysis of 
bloc economic integration, the 
study capably accomplishes the 
important task of providing factual 
data on Comecon activities from 
1968 through the initiation of a 
“complex integration program’ 
in 1971. Mr. Schaefer’s research 
is painstaking and comprehensive. 
Probably every single official and 
semi-official pronouncement re- 
garding Comecon has been sum- 
marized and put in proper per- 
spective, with the result that one 
gets a clear picture of each coun- 
try’s attitude with respect to the 
various plans put forward for the 
purpose of streamlining the work- 
ing of Comecon. While some of 
these attitudes (e.g., those of 
Romania) are well known, others 
have not been so widely publi- 
cized. Mr. Schaefer’s study pro- 
vides clear-cut evidence of the 
lack of consensus among Comecon 
members on a number of import- 
ant issues. Such detailed informa- 
tion is unquestionably of indis- 
pensable service to anyone 
attempting an in-depth analysis of 
the process of economic integra- 
tion in Eastern Europe. 

The most impressive of the four 
volumes considered here comes, 
interestingly enough, from Hun- 
gary. The authors of this collec- 
tion of essays represent a veritable 
who’s who in Hungarian econom- 
ics: Maria Augustinovics, Sandor 
Ausch, Ivan. Berend, Jozsef 
Bognar, Bela Csikos-Nagy, Mihaly 
Simai and the late Imre Vajda. 
Reading the volume, one sees why 
the Hungarian scholars have taken 
the lead among East European 
economists from the Poles, who 
for one reason or another have so 
far proved unable to fill the void 
left by the death of Oskar Lange 
and Michal Kalecki. The eleven 
essays focus on a variety of topics 
ranging from past and present 
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East European integration efforts 
to specific trade and payments 
problems experienced by Hungari- 
ans. All are clearly based on 
thorough research, exhibit a high 
degree of scholarly sophistication, 
and are largely free of the ideologi- 
cal trappings that still encumber 
much of the economic literature 
emanating from Eastern Europe. 

The preface by the late Imre 
Vajda, criticizes past neglect of 
the role of foreign trade in 
centrally-planned economies and 
urges a thorough reappraisal of 
that function, especially in Hun- 
gary in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the “New Economic 
Mechanism” in 1968. This dis- 
regard for foreign trade was in 
part a reflection of a longstanding 
East European obsession with 
economic autarky, an attitude 
which—as Berend points out in 
a historical survey of past integra- 
tion efforts—surfaced after World 
War |, persisted during the inter- 
war period, and was strengthened 
by the advent of central planning 
in the late 1940's. The attachment 
to autarky continued to bedevil 
Comecon at least until 1957, when 
the first multilateral agreement 
was concluded among that organi- 
zation’s members. 

Movement away from bilateral- 
ism toward multilateralism is, of 
course, an essential prerequisite 
for future progress in Comecon 
integration. In his contribution 
to the Mihaly-Vajda collection, 
Sandor Ausch, a well-known critic 
of past Comecon policies, appeals 
for a major effort at this time to 
introduce multilateral settlements 
within Comecon. He sees this as 
essential to maintain momentum 
toward integration, although he 
recognizes the difficulties of 
achieving multilateral clearing 
without liberalization of trade and 
rationalization of prices. 


IT IS A STRIKING commentary on 
the quality of Western scholarship 
that none of the previous three 
books discussed stand up to the 
Hungarian volume in terms of 
perceptive discussion of integra- 
tion in Eastern Europe. This gap 
is particularly surprising in light 
of the quality of Western research 
into political, economic and mili- 
tary integration elsewhere on the 
globe—in Western Europe, Africa 
and Latin America. (One need 
only mention here the works of 
E. B. Haas, L. N. Lindberg, J. S. 
Nye). DadeePuchalaseanda Pas Gi 
Schmitter.*) 

The reasons for this lacuna in 
Western scholarship are not dif- 
ficult to discover. In large meas- 
ure it is a result of the continued 
polarization of scholars in the field 
of Communist studies into “tradi- 
tionalists” and “behaviorists.” The 
former, who still tend to dominate 
the field, either have no interest in 
or simply have no knowledge of 
modern social science methodol- 
ogy and theory, and they con- 
sequently continue to produce 
largely descriptive, historical, non- 
analytic studies of Communist sys- 
tems. On the other hand, the latter 
—often openly critical or even 
contemptous of the “historians” — 
are sO enamored with the applica- 
tion of increasingly more abstract 
and complex models to the East 
European environment that they 
tend to lose sight of the realities of 
national and international politics 
in the Communist world. 

When applied to the field of East 
European integration, the “tradi- 


3 A relatively recent bibliography of 
research on regional integration throughout 
the world lists the following number of items: 
Western Europe—85; Eastern Europe—15; 
Africa—39; Latin America—45. See 
L. N. Lindberg and S. A. Scheingold, Eds., 
Regional Integration: Theory and Research, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1971, pp. 403-15. 
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tionalist’ approach — produces 
lengthy studies analyzing ir 
minute detail the Comecon na 
tions’ foreign trade data, which 
are freely available in the statisti- 
cal yearbooks of these countries, 
Such studies criticize ad nauseam 
the errors committed by East 
European central planners in the 
1950’s and 1960's and pay little 
or no heed to the national and 
international political universe in 
which the planners had to operate.’ 
They also take delight in listing. 
the various legal and institutional, 
obstacles to closer Comecon inte-) 
gration and at the same time criti-, 
cize Comecon for failing to pro-: 
gress “as far’ on the road to inte-. 


gration as the European Economic} 


Community. i 


(In this regard, one should note’ 
a certain inconsistency in the at- 
titude of Western observers toward | 


Comecon. On the one hand, Wes-: 


tern commentators criticize the’ 


apparent lack of progress toward 


East European integration, which: 
they attribute to the absence of. 
Supranational authority and the. 
continued emphasis on national. 
sovereignty. On the other hand, 
the slightest sign of autonomous 
foreign or domestic policy is wel- 
comed as a symbol of independ- . 
ence from Soviet domination. This. 
inconsistency has not escaped the. 


attention of East Europeans, who 


have been heard wondering aloud . 
what the West really wants—. 


closer Comecon integration or na- 
tional sovereignty.) 


The “behaviorists,” in turn, dis- | 
play little interest at all in analyz- | 


ing the problems of integration. 


They prefer to apply, often un- | 
critically, models developed for 
the study of Western political | 
systems or less developed coun-. 
tries to Eastern Europe with little | 


or no knowledge of the individual 
countries studied. The resulting - 


| 


‘research tends to be quite far 
removed from political reality. 
iMoreover, the focus of such stud- 
‘ies tends to be either too narrow 
‘or too broad, some dealing with 
‘microcosms such as the politburo, 
‘the central committee, or party 


‘themselves to such macrocosmic 
‘topics as “change in the political 
“system.” 

However, the process of inter- 
national integration is a_ highly 
‘complex one, and its study re- 
‘quires a combined effort of schol- 
ars representing diverse  disci- 
plines and persuasions. As long 
as integration in Eastern Europe is 
studied by economists or political 
scientists, “traditionalists” or “‘be- 
haviorists,” working in isolation, 
the results are not likely to be very 
fruitful. What seems to be called 
for is a synthesis, a cooperative 
effort approaching the subject 
from a variety of angles. That this 
is possible has been amply demon- 
Strated by research on the EEC 
and on integration processes else- 
where. In the very few cases where 
a comparable effort was made in 
the study of Eastern Europe, the 
intellectual payoff was most im- 
pressive. J. M. Montias,* in partic- 
ular, has shown that one could 
meaningfully analyze the process 
of East European integration with- 
out resorting to lengthy statisti- 
Cal tables, conventional wisdom 


ee 


4 J. M. Montias, “Problems of Integration,” 
World Politics (Princeton, N.J.), July 1966, 
and “Obstacles to the Economic Integration 
of Eastern Europe,” Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles, Calif.), 
July-October 1969. 


‘membership, while others address. 


about “extensive” growth, or ab- 
stract models. There is no reason 
why his pioneering work—regret- 
tably never fully developed—can- 
not be built upon in the future. 
Several research priorities and 
Strategies suggest themselves. In 
the first place, there is a distinct 
need to define the concept of 
“integration” as applicable to East- 
ern Europe. Some admirable work 
in the conceptualization of integra- 
tion processes has been done by 
J. S. Nye.® His paradigm could be 
easily applied to and tested on 
Comecon. If, as may well be the 
case, the paradigm proves inap- 
plicable in part or in toto, the 
exercise should provide an incen- 
tive to broaden or revise the con- 
cept so as to make it possible to 
compare Comecon’s experience 
with integration efforts in other 
political and economic systems. 
Once agreement is reached on 
definitional and conceptual mat- 
ters, it should be possible to deter- 
mine how much progress Comecon 
has actually made toward integra- 
tion. This would hopefully put an 
end to persistent contrasting of 
Comecon stagnation and Common 
Market dynamism based upon the 
false assumption of close compar- 
ability between the two systems. 
When it comes to analyzing the 
process of integration in Eastern 
Europe, we probably already have 
sufficient information regarding 
the purely economic aspects (al- 
though we clearly need to know 
more about the progress of eco- 


5 J. S. Nye, Peace in Parts, Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1971. 
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nomic reforms and other efforts 
to improve economic performance 
throughout the area). On the other 
hand, much more remains to be 
learned about the political arena. 
Study of this arena is particularly 
important since it is there that the 
principal bottlenecks on the road 
to integration would appear to lie. 
As to the most profitable research 
approach, the reviewer has already 
suggested elsewhere that: 


What is needed is a switch in em- 
phasis from the macro- to the 
micro-type of analysis. We still 
know relatively little about the 
behavior of some key individuals 
and groups such as party and gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, managers 
and planners. We have even less 
knowledge about the processing of 
“inputs” and the process of de- 
cision-making in Comecon coun- 
tries. The same applies to such 
problems as negotiating tech- 
niques and style, ways and means 
of solving disputes, formal and 
informal arrangements for con- 
sultations among strategic actors, 
and so on.°® 


By abandoning rigid and parochial 
disciplinary concerns and by syn- 
thesizing efforts, we should be 
able to arrive at a more balanced 
perspective and to dispel the pri- 
marily negative view of Comecon’s 
integrative efforts. The results 
should be highy rewarding and 
intellectually stimulating. 


6 A. Korbonski, ‘‘Theory and Practice of 
Regional Integration: The Case of Comecon,” 
in Lindberg and Scheingold, op. cit.. p. 372. 
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Notes ceWiews 
Correspondence 


NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC, 
20547. 


THE SOVIET MILITARY 


TO THE EDITORS: William E. 
Odom’s recent article, “The 
Soviet Military: The Party 
Connection” (Problems of 
Communism, September-Oc- 
tober 1973), contains several 
valuable observations about 
the nature of the Soviet mili- 
tary establishment and _ its 
relationship with leaders of 
the Communist Party. His 
criticisms of Roman _ Kolko- 
wicz’s model of inherent 
conflict between the profes- 
sional values of the military 
and the antithetical ideologi- 
cal beliefs allegedly held by 
the party are valid and well 
taken. Mr. Odom's proposal 
to examine the activities of 
the Ministry of Defense by 
using an alternative concept- 
ualization, which he identi- 
fies as a bureaucratic-political 
approach, also has consider- 
able merit. 

Odom’s analytical perspec- 
tive, however, has serious 
shortcomings. His article 
characterizes the Ministry of 


Defense as a passive “execu- 
tant” of policies apparently 
developed by the party with- 
dut significant military partici- 


pation. He identifies this 
compliant policy-implementa- 
tion role as essentially 


“bureaucratic.” His approach 
underestimates badly the pa- 
rochial lobbying potential and 
activities of the Soviet miii- 
tary establishment and mis- 
understands the fundamen- 
tally political nature of public 
bureaucracies. 


| believe that the applica- 
tion of a different model of 
bureaucratic behavior can 
lead to a greater understand- 
ing of the political role of the 
Ministry of Defense. In re- 
cent years, Morton Halperin 
and Graham Allison have for- 
mulated an approach which 
focuses upon the dynamic 
roles played by government 
bureaucracies in the develop- 
ment and implementation of 
US foreign and national se- 
curity policy. Their “bureau- 
cratic politics” model empha- 
sizes the differing perspec- 
tives held by members of 
self-interested public bu- 
reaucracies. It also focuses 
upon the maneuvers that bu- 
reaucrats employ in order to 
shape the development, se- 
lection and implementation 
of policies in directions that 
benefit their constituencies. 

The Soviet military can be 
usefully studied from this 
perspective. There are sev- 


eral broad policy orientations 
that appear to be generally 
shared throughout the Soviet 
military establishment. Some 
of these views—intense pa- 
triotism, support for a cen- 
tralized Command economy, 
literary conservatism—were 
noted in Odom’s brief review 
of the Soviet military view- 
point. Military spokesmen 
have frequently voiced these 
and other institutional views 
in the public media and can 
be expected to lobby in sup- 
port of policies which reflect 
their parochial preferences 
within government and party 
councils as well. 


The Ministry of Defense is 
by no means’ monolithic. 
Members of the five military 
services, for example, appear 
to hold differing views regard- 
ing the assignment of roles 
and missions among the serv- 
ices and the levels of budget- 
ary support that each should 
receive. Service parochialism 
was most evident during the 
early 1960’s when the mili- 
tary found itself in a period 
of doctrinal ferment and 
faced strong political pres- 
sures to limit defense spend- 
ing. Interservice conflict ap- 
pears to have decreased in 
the period of general force 
expansion under the more 
accommodating Kosygin- 
Brezhnev leadership. Never- 
theless, the recent publica- 
Ons “Of ACMmiral, ws an Ge 
Gorshkov’s series, ‘Navies in 
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War and Peace,” in Morsko 
Sbornik (Moscow, Nos. 2-12 
1972, and No. 2, 1973) in 
dicates that service chiefs 
continue to engage in vigor. 
ous promotion of their vestec 
interests. 


Spokesmen for the Ministry 
of Defense and the individua. 
services almost certainly! 
lobby actively on behalf o 
their organizational interests 
within the Soviet policy-mak: 
ing arena. While clearly sub 
ordinated to the ultimate 
decisions of the civilian- 
dominated party Politburo, 
the Soviet military has ap- 
parently enjoyed regular and 
direct access to that body 
and other defense policy- 
making organs. The military 
demonstrated its policy 
strength during the early 
1960’s when it successfully 
overcame Khrushchev's de-. 


termined budgetary and 
doctrinal challenges. In re-. 
cent years, as Mr. Odom, 


noted, the military and politi-. 
cal leaderships have so often. 
expressed similar viewpoints ' 
that it is difficult to determine. 
who has been _ influencing | 
whom. The cardinal excep-, 
tion to this policy consensus . 
has appeared with regard to 
arms control, where military: 
Opposition to the Brezhnev. 
policy line has periodically . 
surfaced. Although compelled 
to accede to the arms limita- 
tions contained in the SALT | 
agreements, the military has» 


aparently been compensated 
ir its acquiescence. This 
ympensation has taken the 
irm of continued Politburo 
ypport for the substantial 
trategic force modernization 
rogram which was evidently 
ndertaken in the late 1960's 
ad has become increasingly 
vident over the past six 
jonths. i 
The ability of the Soviet 
vilitary to exert influence 
pon defense-related issues 
|; enhanced by the near- 
wonopoly position they oc- 
upy in the framing of mili- 
ary policy questions. In its 
eneral Staff, the Soviet 
jilitary establishment pos- 
esses an organization which 
lays a dominant role in both 
ye elaboration and imple- 
yentation of these policies. 
'§ wide-ranging responsibili- 
es include the formulation 
f military strategy, military- 
conomic planning, foreign 
nilitary assistance, the col- 
action and evaluation of mili- 
ary intelligence, operational 
jlanning, and the supervision 
if actual military operations. 


The influence potential of 
he Ministry of Defense is 
urther augmented by its 
ymbiotic relationship with 
‘he several industrial minis- 
ries engaged in defense 
yroduction. This industrial 
‘complex, presided over by 
>PSU Secretary D. F. Ustinov 
ind Deputy Premier L. V. 
smirnov, shares with the mili- 
ary a direct interest in the 
trowth and continual modern- 
zation of the equipment 
nventory held by the Soviet 
armed forces. The political 
mportance of this military- 
ndustrial coalition is likely to 
de particularly significant in 
a period of collective leader- 
ship. 

In sum, | believe that Mr. 
‘Odom is correct to state that 
a policy consensus currently 
Prevails between the Polit- 
Duro and the Soviet military 
leadership. This consensus, 
however, Owes much to the 
degree to which the members 


of the Politburo have come 
to support traditional military 
viewpoints. Should Brezhnev 
and his colleagues become 
less solicitous regarding mili- 
tary desires, Soviet military 
elements are likely to be- 
come more visibly assertive 
in the promotion of their 
shared and separate institu- 
tional interests. 


EDWARD L. WARNER, III 
Reston, Virginia 


MR. ODOM REPLIES: | would 
like to express delight that 
Mr. Warner finds at least 
some of my analysis persua- 
sive—but where he is con- 
vinced, it seems to be for the 
wrong reasons, and where he 
disagrees, it appears due to 
misunderstanding. 

First, my laconic remarks 
on the nature of bureaucratic 
politics make no pretense at 
being complete. In such a 
few words the most | could 
do was to offer a few ex- 
amples of the kinds of in- 
sights and reasoning that are 
possible by applying limited, 
or “middle-range,” generaliza- 
tions from Western literature 
to the study of Soviet bureau- 
cratic hierarchies. There is 
nothing incompatible between 
my remarks and the analyt- 
ical models used so adeptly 
by Professor Allison. | find 
his approach extremely con- 
genial and applaud efforts to 
move it to the study of Soviet 
politics. Unless great care is 
taken, however, in_ finding 
empirical referents in the 
Soviet milieu for terms like 
“lobbying,” and others with 
special American connota- 
tions, | fear that serious 
category mistakes will result. 
Professor Allison would un- 


doubtedly endorse this 
caveat, and he would prob- 
ably feel more confident 


about inferences drawn from 
Admiral Gorshkov’s published 
views (and those of other 
military figures) if he were 


told a lot about the organiza- 
tional structure of “Glavlit,” 
the infamous Soviet censor- 
ship bureaucracy, and the 
games played by its faceless 
members in confrontations 
with military authors. It is 
not totally inconceivable that 
unique features of the Soviet 
system actually structure 
Admiral Gorshkov’s  incen- 
tives in a way that discour- 
ages him from trying to in- 
fluence the Politburo by writ- 
ing Aesopian prose for the 
readership of the military 
press. And if he persists in 
spite of disincentives, it 
would be nice to know who 
those readers are and how 
they exert pressure on the 
Politburo, once the Aesopian 
message has become Clear 
and cogent to them. These 
research tasks are not easy, 
but until they are adequately 
dealt with, all talk about paro- 
chial interests, assertiveness 
and lobbying by the military 
lacks a firm empirical basis. 
Second, my assumptions 
about the nature of party- 
military relations do not nec- 
essarily restrict the Ministry 
of Defense to a “passive” and 
“compliant” role. | said that 
marshals and generals are 
not in a position to frame the 
issues of defense policy 
(which inherently cut across 
science, industry, education 
and manpower allocations) 
but rather can only “react” 
to them. They may react ag- 
gressively or passively, and 
they may execute policy com- 
pliantly or reluctantly. The 
executants’ reactions over 
time undoubtedly create a 
feedback effect on the further 
framing of issues in the 
Politburo, although military 
leaders are probably unable 
to anticipate that effect more 
than part of the time. In any 
event, an astute student of 
bureaucratic politics will not 
underestimate the potential 
power of passive gambits by 
subordinates vis-a-vis their 
hierachical superiors. 


Third, concerning the 


rk) 


“monolithic” character of the 
Ministry of Defense, my re- 


marks on the nature of 
bureaucracy carry the im- 
plicit assumption that power 
is always diffuse in organiza- 
tions. The patterns of diffu- 
sion, however, can vary. And 
varying patterns inevitably 
generate varying styles of 
bureaucratic politics. 

Finally, Mr. Warner con- 
fuses me about where he 
stands on the central ques- 
tion of my essay: Is the 
party-military boundary a 
potential cleavage in the So- 
viet polity? In other words, 
do officers see the party-mili- 
tary dichotomy as relevant for 
deciding how to stand on the 
major policy issues? He starts 
by agreeing with my rejection 
of Roman Kolkowicz’s answer 
to this question. Later he 
accepts my observation that 
if there is conflict on the 
party-military front, there is 
very little evidence of it. But 
then he ends by emphasizing 
the importance of the poten- 
tial cleavage, which he be- 
lieves is being held in abey- 
ance only by the Politburo’s 
concessions to the Ministry of 
Defense. If this is truly his 
view, | fail to understand his 
quarre! with Kolkowicz. 


(Mr. Odom is currently 
abroad. After June 1974 his 
address will be the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, US 
Military Academy, West Point, 
New York.) 


FOR THE RECORD 


TO? THES EDITORS} Injithe 
writing, condensing and edit- 
ing of my article “Finnish 
Communism and_ Electoral 
Politics’ (Problems of Com- 
munism, January-February 
1974), there cropped up 
several imprecisions which 
should be corrected. 

With reference to the state- 
ment on page 40 concerning 
the degree of fluctuation in 


the Communist vote from 
election to election, reference 
to the table on page 36 re- 
veals, of course, that the 
variation was generally /ess 
than the average of 1.7 per 
cent, not more as suggested 
in the edited article. 

As for the electoral suc- 
cesses of parties of the work- 
ing class, it should be noted 


that in addition to capturing 
103 of the 200 parliamentary 
seats in 1916 and 1966 (see 
0. 45), these parties also 
captured 101 seats in 1958. 

Finally, it should be noted 
that, although there were no 
supporters of the SKP and 
SKDL in the caretaker cabinet 
formed after the March 1970 
election (see p. 43), repre- 


80 


sentatives of these parties 
did enter the government 
formed by Ahti Karjalainen in 
mid-1970, only to tender their 
resignations shortly  there- 
after, in early spring 1971. 


JOHN H. HODGSON 
Professor and Chairman 
Dept. of Political Science 
Syracuse University, NY 


NOTE: The Editors’ of Prob. 
lems of Communism apolo. | 
gize to Prof. Hodgson and to | 


which were inadvertently jn. || 
troduced into the text of his |. 
article, “Finnish Communism 
and Electoral Politics.” We | 
thank him for setting the | 
record straight. 
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By Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone 


The Dialectics of 
Nationalism in the USSR 


ddressing the 24th Congress of the Communist 

Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in the 

spring of 1971, General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev proudly affirmed the emergence of a new 
Soviet socialist nation forged from the ethnic mosaic 
of the old Russian Empire. “In the years of socialist 
construction,” he declared, “a new historical com- 
munity of people—the Soviet people—arose in our 
country.’ 

Close examination of Soviet society reveals, how- 
ever, that this statement reflects more official desid- 
erata than reality, for it can be argued that an in- 
creasingly assertive ethnic nationalism among the 
non-Russian minorities of the USSR has emerged 
as a major conflict area in Soviet domestic politics. 
Not only has the traditional sense of separate iden- 


| tity on the part of major ethnic groups failed to dis- 
| appear, but it has begun to transform itself into mod- 
| ern nationalism.’ This development—unanticipated 
| and contrary to the basic assumptions of Marxism- 
| Leninism—appears to constitute a challenge to the 
| party leadership. Furthermore, in responding to this 
| challenge, the CPSU leaders have yet to formulate 
| policies capable of effectively reversing the trend 
/ whereby national polarization of the various Soviet 
| peoples has advanced faster than their common con- 
_ sciousness of a new Soviet nationhood. 


The forces of minority nationalism in Russia were 
recognized by Lenin and other leaders of the 1917 


Ms. Rakowska-Harmstone is currently Professor of 


Political Science and Director of the Institute of 


Soviet and East European Studies, Carleton Univer- 


_sity (Ottawa, Canada). She is the author of Russia 


and Nationalism in Central Asia: The Case of 


| Tadzhikistan, 1970, and joint editor, with Adam 


-Bromke, of The Communist States in Disarray, 
1965-1971, 1972. Superintend 


Bolshevik Revolution, who believed that nationalism 
was a part of the social superstructure at the capi- 
talist stage of historical development but were con- 
fident that it would be replaced by a new “‘interna- 
tionalist proletarian consciousness” free of nationalist 
elements once socialism was achieved. When nations 
on the periphery of the former Tsarist empire at- 
tempted to break away, the Bolsheviks decided to 
reincorporate them by force rather than allow dis- 
solution of the new Soviet state. The USSR Constitu- 
tion of 1924, adopted after heated debate between 
“assimilationists” and “autonomists,” * continued to 
recognize the separate identity of the minorities 
under a federal formula whch represented a prag- 
matic compromise for the period of transition pend- 
ing implementation of reforms necessary to estab- 
lish the new socialist society. This formula called for 
a political system “national in form and socialist in 
content.” In practical terms, this meant the estab- 
lishment of a federal institutional structure in which 
the more important national groups would be ac- 
corded the forms of statehood * but their exercise 


1See The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, Ohio— 
hereafter, CDSP), Vol. 23, No. 14, p. 3. Original emphasis. 

2"Modern nationalism” refers to nationalism manifested by Soviet- 
educated national elites, in contrast to attitudes of traditional elites, 
now largely extinct. 

3 See Richard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union: 
Communism and Nationalism, 1917-1923, rev. ed., Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1964. 

4 The USSR currently contains 15 union republics, 20 antonomous 
republics, 8 autonomous provinces (ob/asti), and 10 national regions 
(okrugi) as territorial units for major national groups. For a listing, 
see Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1970 g. (The USSR National 
Economy in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, pp. 27-32. Size alone 
does not guarantee a major ethnic group its own union or autonomous 
republic: of the 22 national groups numbering a million or more in 
the 1970 census, three—Germans, Jews and Poles—do not have 
their own union or autonomous republic, whereas small groups such 
as the Yakuts or Udmurts do. Other factors, such as compactness of 
settlement, geographic location (a unit must be located on the 
(continued on page 2) 
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of real autonomy would be severely circumscribed 
by the monopoly of power exercised by the sole, 
unitary CPSU.° In the existing historical context, 
moreover, Great Russian political, social and cultural 
elements dominated the “socialist” part of the for- 
mula from the outset. Ethnic Russians not only con- 
stituted a majority of the Soviet population but also 
enjoyed clear predominance within the CPSU and in 
the leading social strata.° This left little room for an 
input from the smaller and, in most cases, relatively 
less developed national groups. 

In the years since the establishment of the Soviet 
State, party policies have indeed wrought major trans- 
formations in the economic and social fabric of the 
country. Powerful integrative forces were released 
through the process of industrialization and the ac- 
companying expansion of mass education and _ in- 
tensive political socialization. At the same time, how- 
ever, the retention of a federal administrative frame- 
work safeguarded the territorial loci and formal 
ethnocultural institutions of most minorities, thereby 
preserving the bases for potential manifestations of 
national attitudes. 

It is this question of attitudes which is crucial 
today both for the leaders of the CPSU and for stu- 
dents of the national problem in the USSR. Has the 
construction of a new socialist material base resulted 
in the predicted growth of “proletarian international- 
ism” and a corresponding decline in the sense of 
separate national identity, or has the crystallization 
of nationalist attitudes among Soviet-reared genera- 
tions of minority peoples eclipsed nascent “Soviet 
patriotism”? Is ethnic nationalism only a vestigial 
attitude among old historic nations such as the 
Ukrainians, Georgians and Armenians, one that will 
wither away and present no threat to the future unity 


USSR international border to be a union republic), economic unity, 
and ‘‘a common psychological make-up” are the official conditions 
for autonomous status. Unlisted, but also important, are political 
considerations. Geographic dispersion is an important reason for 
the absence of a Jewish republic. Although a minor administrative 
unit—the Jewish Autonomous Province, or Yevreyskaya Autonomous 
Oblast—was established in the far eastern reaches of the USSR 
(along the Amur River in Khabarovskiy Kray—see accompanying 
map), the Jews have not been drawn to that locale and have 
remained dispersed throughout the USSR. The political factor is 
evident in the case of the Germans and the Crimean Tatars, 

who had republics prior to World War II, when they were 

deported en masse. Despite their official rehabilitation in the 1960’s 
their autonomous status was not restored, nor were they allowed 

to return to their original areas of settlement. 

5 Despite the national forms of its organization, the CPSU has 
never operated on federal principles. As Frol Kozlov told the 22nd 
Congress in 1961, “It must . . . be made clear that the CPSU is 
not a federation of parties or party committees. It is a centralized 
organization.” Charlotte Saikowski and Leo Gruliow, Eds. Current 


of the Soviet nation, or is it a new phenomenon which | 


is present even among people who, at the time of the 


Revolution, had only an inchoate sense of a common | 


culture? If, as will be argued, the latter is the case, 
then nationalism is on the 


it is nurtured by the traditional soil); rather it must 


be considered an integral feature of the new society © 
and, improbable as it may seem, an outgrowth of the | 
very policies of social mobilization that were de- | 
signed to eliminate nationalism. If this is the case, | 
what sorts of policies are likely to further or, con- | 
versely, to reverse this trend? In attempting to aq- | 


dress these complex questions, the following analysis 


will first examine recent data bearing on the progress | 
of Soviet society toward the goals of equalization | 


and integration, then look at the evidences of con- 
temporary nationalist attitudes and at the “pressure 


points” where these sentiments manifest themselves | 


in conflict with authorities and policies at the center, 
and finally assess the responses of the ruling party in 
the post-Stalin period. 

Before proceeding, however, it is important to 
establish a working definition of nationalism and to 
indicate the major forms that it has taken in the 


Soviet context. Without repeating the complex debate | 


over the proper definition of this phenomenon, the 
author prefers to use the one formulated by Rupert 
Emerson: 


The simplest statement that can be made about a 
nation is that it is a body of people who feel that they 
are a nation. . . . To advance beyond it, it is neces- 
sary to attempt to take the nation apart and to isolate 
for separate examination the forces and elements 
which appear to have been the most influential in 


 FeK-"-_—_——_—_———— 
Soviet Policies IV: The Documentary Record of the 22nd Congress of | 


the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, New York and London, 
Columbia University Press, 1962, p. 205. This unitary principle was 


declared as early as 1919 when the party Progrant demanded strict | 


compliance with central decisions by “all sections of the Party, 
irrespective of their national composition.” See TsK RKP (b), 


Rossiiskaia Kommunisticheskaia Partiia (bolshevikov) v resolutsiiakh | 


ee sezdov i konferentsii, 1898-1922 gg. (The Russian Communist 
Party [Bolshevik] in Resolutions of its Congresses and Conferences, 
1898-1922), Moscow, 1923, p. 253. 

® See Pipes, op. cit., pp. 277-78. Despite the influx of non-Russians 
into the membership of the CPSU, the weight of Great Russians in 
the leading bodies of the party and government administration 
remained disproportionately large. See, for example, Adburakhman 
Avtorkhanov, ‘‘Denationalization of the Soviet Ethnic Minorities,’”’ 
Studies on the Soviet Union (Munich), new ser., Vol. 4, No. 1, 
1964, pp. 74-99; Seweryn Bialer, “‘How Russians Rule Russia,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 1964, 


pp. 45-52; and Yaroslav Bilinsky, “The Rulers and the Ruled,’’ ibid., — 


September-October 1967, pp. 16-26. 


increase and cannot 
strictly be classified as a survival of the past (even if 
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The Dialectics of Nationalism in the USSR 
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Table 1: The Union Republics—Growth and 

Levels of Development 

1966 Gross Product Coefficient of 
Republic * as % of 1913 GP Development ° 
Latvia 1800 Ley, 
Estonia 2500 1.14 
RSFSR 700 1:05 
Ukraine 4400 1.04 
Lithuania 5200 1.02 
Belorussia 6400 1.01 
Moldavia 9900 97 
Kazakhstan 10100 .88 
Georgia 6200 .87 
Armenia 11900 84 
Turkmenia 3300 cee 
Kirgizia 11700 76 
Azerbaidzhan 2500 i 
Uzbekistan 3200 off Mh 
Tadzhikistan 6400 .69 


«Ordered according to coefficient of development, the category 


favored by the Soviet scholar K. Vermishev. 

6 Calculated by the Soviet author as the ratio of the republic’s share 
of total USSR gross domestic product in 1965 to the share of the 
given republic’s population in total Soviet population in the same year. 


SOURCE: Adapted from K. Vermishev, ‘‘On the Level of Economic 
Development of the Union Republics,’’ Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), 
No. 4, 1970, p. 128. 


bringing about the sense of common identity which 
lies at its roots, the sense of the existence of a singu- 
larly important national “we” which is distinguished 
from all others who make up an alien “they.” This is 
necessarily an overly mechanical process, for na- 
tionalism, like other profound emotions such as love 
and hate, is more than the sum of the parts which 
are susceptible of cold and rational analysis.’ 


This broad definition highlights the crucial attitudinal 
dimension, the “we-they” dichotomy. In the Soviet 
context, further definitional refinement is required 
if one is to gauge whether or not minority self-asser- 
tion has reached the stage of separatism. For this 
purpose a distinction will be made between “ortho- 
dox” and “unorthodox” nationalism, the first involv- 


SS 


7From Empire to Nation: The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960, 
p. 102. 

® See David Hooson, “The Outlook for Regional Development in the 
Soviet Union,” Slavic Review (Seattle), No. 3, September 1972, pp. 
535-54. 

9 Attitudes of Major Soviet Nationalities, Cambridge, Mass., 
Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Vol. 5, Tables 15-17, pp. CT-24 to CT-26, and Ellen 
Mickiewicz, Ed., Handbook of Soviet Social Science Data, New York, 
Free Press, 1973, Introduction, pp. 1-47. Moldavia constitutes a 
low-ranking exception on the European end; Kazakhstan, a high- 
ranking exception on the Asian end. 


ing the pursuit of political, economic and cultural | 
autonomy within the system, the second character- 
ized by advocacy of secession and independence 
and/or rejection of the system’s ideological mold. 


The Results of Progress 


Let us turn, then, to a brief survey of recent data | 
bearing on the success or failure of Soviet policies of | 
economic and social mobilization as they relate to | 
the solution of the nationality problem. Has the party | 
been able to equalize the economic and social status 
of the diverse national groups in the USSR? Have 
successes in this area been sufficient to shift the | 
focus of the aspirations of members of minority na- } 
tionalities from the achievement of particularistic | 
goals to the pursuit of a broader common good? | 
Have the social and economic changes introduced | 
since 1917 proven functional or dysfunctional as re- | 
gards national integration? | 

When one examines the results of five decades of 
centrally-determined economic policies aimed at all- | 
Union integration and internationalization, one dis- | 
covers that national disparities are still significant. | 
The growth pattern of each national area was largely | 
predetermined by its level of development at the } 
outset of the Soviet experiment. European Russia } 
(including the Ukraine), which was the most ad- | 
vanced area and provided the lead-off base for devel- 
opment, remains the “effective national territory” (to | 
use the geographers’ term). The economic core of | 
the USSR roughly comprises a triangle based on a |} 
line extending from the southwestern Ukraine to the | 
Volga, with its apex somewhere north of Moscow. | 
This area contains a majority of the Soviet population — 
and accounts for over half of the nation’s industrial | 
and agricultural production. It also boasts the dens- | 
est transportation network, as well as a higher return | 
on capital investment and a higher per-cap’*a labor | 
productivity than regions to the south or ee ° 


10See V. Holubnychy, “Some Economic Aspects of ations 
Among the Soviet Republics,” in Eric Goldhagen, Ed., £ ic 
Minorities in the Soviet Union, New York, Praeger, 1968, pp. 50-120; | 
|. S. Koropeckyj, ‘Equalization of Regional Development in Socialist | 
Countries; An Empirical Analysis,’’ Economic Development and 
Cultural Change (Chicago), No. 21, October 1972, pp. 68-86; and 
Anne Sheehy, ‘‘Some Aspects of Regional Development in Soviet 
Central Asia,” Slavic Review, No. 3, September 1972, pp. 557-58. 

11 Discussing the 9th Five-Year Plan, Premier A. N. Kosygin stated: 
“The plan must be based on a single integrated conception of the | 
country’s development over the long-range future, including the 
determination of the most important social and political goals.’ 
See” CDSP Vole 25,"NO. Sp pasa 
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Efforts to combine the conflicting goals of rapid 
economic growth predicated on efficient investment 
and proportional development on the one hand, and 
of equalization on the other, have generally worked 
out in favor of the former. Considerations of strategic 
and foreign policy, too, have inclined economic 
policymaking in the same direction. Thus, although 
official policies have resulted in disproportionately 
high growth indexes for those republics initially most 
backward, these areas continue to lag significantly 
behind the economic core regions in the overall level 
of development (see Table 1 on p. 4). Measured in 
terms of income, savings, and trade. turnover per 
capita, the relative level of economic development 
tends to slope downward, geographically, from north- 
west to southeast, with the Baltic republics ranked 
first, the Central Asian regions last, and the Slav and 
Caucasian republics in the middle’—a pattern which 
reflects little change in the relative standings of the 
various national groups since 1917. 

Of even greater significance is the finding that the 


tendency toward equalization of regional levels of 
development observable before World War II and on 
through the mid-1950’s appears to have reversed 
since 1958." In part this shift in priorities reflects 
strategic considerations—i.e., the need to develop 
Eastern Siberia and the Far East in view of the threat 
from China. In addition, economic priorities have 
been increasingly determined by the leadership’s pre- 
occupation with economic efficiency and integrated 
growth of an “intensive” nature.’? Although marginal 
areas such as the Caucasus and Central Asia have 
become more important economically in the last 
half-century and boast growing labor surpluses, it is 
the European core area which remains the optimal 
area for further economic development. Current pri- 
orities, then, would seem to weigh against a resump- 
tion of the policies of equalization which worked to 
close the gap between the richer and the less-devel- 
oped republics in earlier periods. 

A review of some aspects of social development 
reveals a similar pattern of overall progress but little 


Table 2: Weight of Major Nationalities in Soviet Political and Social Structure 
(all figures in percent of total category) 
USSR USSR CPSU CPSU CPSU Students 
USSR Supreme Council of | Membership Central Politburo & — in Higher Science 

National Population Soviet Ministers January Committee Secretariat Education Workers 

Group 1970 * 1970” 1966 1973/° 1972 3 Dec. 1973° 1970-71 * 1971 * 
Russians 5a 42.6 ve 60.9 Tihs 56.0 59.6 66.4 
Ukrainians 16.9 13.3 20.3 16.0 18.6 16.0 13.6 10.7 
Uzbeks 3.8 38 0 2.0 1.8 4.0 3.3 isd 
Belorussians a / 3.8 eo 3.5 5.6 12.0 2.8 an 
Tatars 2.4 Ae LS ? 0.5 0 1.9 ils) 
Kazakhs aed 2.4 0 1.7 7ap) 4.0 Ze 0.9 
Azerbaidzhani 1.8 Sf 0) Eas ES 0 1.9 1.4 
Armenians 5 2.9 5 5 2.4 0 1.8 Ze 
Georgians 1.2 3.3 0 177 es! 0 1.9 1.9 
Moldavians deol 1.3 0 0.4 0.8 0 0.7 0.3 
Lithuanians i ga eae 0 0.7 0.9 0 Tee 0.9 
Jews 0.9 0.3 rs ? 0.9 4.0 2.3 6.7 
Tadzhiks 0.9 Zi 0 0.4 0.8 0 0.6 0.3 
Turkmeni 0.6 i7 0 0.3 0.6 0 0.5 0.2 
Kirgiz 0.6 1:5 0 0.3 0.5 0 0.6 0.2 
Latvians 0.6 1.8 0 0.4 1.9 4.0 0.5 0.6 
Estonians 0.4 1.8 0 0.3 0.9 0 0.4 0.5 


aFrom Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1972 g. (USSR National Economy in 1972), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, p. 31. 


bY. V. Aspaturian, Process and Power in Soviet Foreign Policy, Boston, 


¢ Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 14, July 1973, p. 18. 


Little, Brown, and Co. 1971, p. 437. 


¢ Derived from Deputaty Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR: vosmoi sozyv (Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet: Eighth Convocation), Moscow, Izvestia, 
1970, and G. Ustinov, Ed., Deputaty i zhizn (Deputies and Life), Moscow, Izvestia, 1971. ; 
e As of December 1972 all CPSU CC Secretaries were Great Russians with the exception of P. N. Demichev, who is reported to be of Jewish 


origin. 


f Narodnoe obrazovanie, nauka ji kultura v SSSR (Public Education, Science and Culture in the USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, p. 196. Figures 


include students in evening and correspondence courses. 


3 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1972 g., p. 105. Since 1960, the proportion of Jews, Armenians and Georgians among total Soviet science 


workers has declined, while that of Russians has increased. 
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URBANIZATION AND THE NATIONALITIES 


(% of population urbanized) * 


TOTAL USSR 


POPULATION iil 7 
Russians Gee ee 68 (64) 
Ukrainians 49 (56) 
Uzbeks Denes 25 (37) 
Belorussians hats ee ee 44 (46) 
Tatars eee 55 
Kazakhs oe 27 (52) 
Azerbaidzhaii 40 (51) 
Ameians 65 (61) 
Georgians os Pa i ed 44 (48) 
Moldavians [a 20 (33) 
Lithuanians 47 (53) 
Tadzhiks ea 26 (38) 
Germans ares 46 
Chuvashi eae aed 23 
Turkmeni eae ece et 31 (48) 
Kirgiz eae 15 (38) 
Latvians ae er ee ao 53 (64) 
Mordvinians eee 36 
Bashkirs Cae 27 
Poles Ea 45 
Estonians 55 (66) 


‘Listed by size of national group in 1970; in parentheses after 
figure for the 15 groups having a union republic named after them, 
urbanization figure for total population of the given republic. 


SOURCE: /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1970 g. (Results of the 
1970 All-Union Census), Vol. 4, Moscow, Statistika, 1973;7pp. 20,27, 
28, and WNarodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR, 1922-1972 (USSR National 
Economy, 1922-1972), Moscow, Statistika, 1972, pp. 13, 16-18. 


real change in the relative standing of national 
groups in terms of such indicators as urbanization 
or the proportion of population with secondary or 
higher education. Even though the 1970 census re- 
vealed that the USSR had finally reached a point where 
a majority (56 percent) of the population was urban, 
there was a substantial variation in the degree of 
urbanization among the different nationalities. Only 
four republics (the Russian Federation, Armenia, 
Latvia, and Estonia) and only three ethnic groups 
(Russians, Armenians and Jews) exceeded the USSR 
average. With the exception of the Russian Federa- 
tion and Armenia, the proportion of urbanization for 
all inhabitants of each republic was higher than the 
proportion for the titular national group (see the 
accompanying figure). 

Although one should qualify the observation by 
noting that portions of each national group live else- 
where than in their titular republic, such differentials 
in the degree of urbanization of most nationalities as 
compared to that of the whole population of their own 
republics emphasize the fact that urban areas tend 
to be dominated by nonindigenous national groups, 
mostly Russians. This fact imparts ethnic overtones 
to the antagonism over disparities in the quality of 
urban vs. rural life, disparities which seem to 
grow faster than the rate of rural-urban migration.’ 

This problem has been particularly acute in the 
southeastern portions of the USSR where a combi- 
nation of high fertility rates and low skill-levels has 
created large rural labor surpluses even while there 
have been shortages of skilled manpower in urban- 
industrial centers. The rate of migration from the 
countryside to the cities in Central Asia was only 5 
per 1,000 population in 1970, the lowest for any 
region of the Soviet Union.** The deficiency in urban 
skilled labor has been filled by immigration from 
other parts of the country, a phenomenon which not 
only contributes to urban-rural and ethnic conflicts, 
but also diverts migration from northeastern regions 
where central planners have tried to direct it. 

Turning to mass education, one discovers an enor- 
mous expansion of opportunities since the Revolu- 
tion, student/ population ratios now being compar- 
able to or higher than those in the developed West- 
ern countries. This development has resulted in a 
rapid growth of educated indigenous elites; yet, here 


Eee 


12 See for example, Mickiewicz, op. cit., p. 5. 

13 See an interview with the well-known Soviet demographer V. 
Perevedentsev in Zhurnalist (Moscow), January 1973, pp. 34-37, tr. in 
CDSP, Vol. 25, No. 19, pp. 18-19. 
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too, the broad achievements registered have not 
changed relative cultural rankings (see Table 2). 
The Georgian, Latvian, Armenian, Estonian and 
Ukrainian republics continued to lead in student/ 
population rankings as of the 1970-71 academic 
year. Only five national groups (the Jews, Georgians, 
Armenians, Russians, and Azerbaidzhani) exceeded 
the nationwide average of 18.95 post-secondary- 
school students per 1,000 people in that year. The 
first four of these, plus the Latvians and Estonians, 
led in the proportion of members belonging to the 
scientific elite. As a rule, the Central Asians and 
Moldavians have ranked at the bottom in such sta- 
tistical comparisons.” 

As a recent study of levels of sociocultural devel- 
opment among Soviet minorities concluded, progress 
toward equalization has been 


.. . Strongest for the least demanding indicator (in- 
complete secondary education) and especially for the 
younger age cohorts. Once one compares the equali- 
zation of higher educational attainment and skilled 
manpower, whether for entire nationalities or for 
their urban and rural population separately, one ob- 
serves significant remaining dispersion among na- 
tionalities.”° 


Another study aptly summed up the implications of 
this blend of considerable progress and continued 
inequality: 


Any plan for long-range equality would have to insti- 
tute radically dissimilar treatment which would in- 
volve favoring of the less advanced at the expense of 
the more advanced. What is crucial to the future is 
whether the relatively equal treatment over time, a 
factor promoting integration, is a more powerful de- 
terminant of psychological perceptions than the 
unchanging position in the rank-ordering of repub- 
lics, a factor which might well breed perceptions of 
frustration and apathy.** 


Demographic Issues 


Recent demographic trends are likely to intensify 
rather than alleviate problems and perceptions of 
inequality. The 1970 census revealed that recently 
population growth has been most dramatic in the 
less advanced republics. According to one analyst, 
the coefficient of reproduction (or net reproduction 
rate) in Central Asia and Azerbaidzhan is 2.0, the 


highest in the USSR, indicating doubling of popula- 
tion in these regions in the next 30 years.’”” This has 
important implications for the rural-urban distribu- 
tion of manpower (as noted above), for the age 
composition of the population in the given republics, 
and for the future of official policies of ‘“‘international- 
ization”, /.e., efforts to dilute ethnic separateness and 
increase the sense of a common identity among the 
diverse peoples of the USSR. 

With regard to age composition, the 1970 census 
indicated that persons under 20 years of age con- 
stituted between 52 and 56 percent of the popula- 
tion of the four Central Asian republics and Azer- 
baidzhan, compared to only 29 to 38 percent of the 
population in the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Belorussia, 
and the three Baltic republics.’* The census also re- 
vealed that the natural increase of local population 
has come to replace migration as the major source 
of population growth east and south of the Urals in 
the last decade,” thus dimming the prospects for 
“internationalizing” the population of the national 
republics by the migration of other nationality 
groups, predominantly Russians or other Slavs, into 
these republics—a policy long pursued by Moscow. 
Still further, the census showed both a decline in the 
Great Russian majority’s share in the total USSR pop- 
ulation (from 54 percent in 1959 to 53 percent) and 
an upsurge in the share accounted for by the peoples 
of Central Asia and the Caucasus (from 10 to 13 
percent). Moreover, in all the Central Asian and 
Caucasus republics—including the highly “interna- 
tionalized” (/.e., Russified) Kirgizia and Kazakhstan 
—the titular nationality group increased its share 
of the republic’s population at the expense of the 
Russians in the period between 1959 and 1970 (see 
Table 3). 

In the area of intermarriage, ‘“‘internationalization” 
has also proceeded slowly, except in the cases of 


14See Tables 18-21 in Attitudes of Major Soviet Nationalities, Vol. 
5, pp. CT 27-30. 

15 Brian Silver, ‘‘Level of Sociocultural Development Among Soviet 
Nationalities: A Partial Test of the Equalization Hypothesis,” a paper 
delivered at the 1973 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New Orleans, Sept. 4-8, 1973, p. 24. 

16 Mickiewicz, op. cit., p. 60. 

17 See Roman Szporluk, ‘The Nations of the USSR in 1970,” 
Survey (London), Vol. 17, No. 4, 1971 p. 68. 

18 Attitudes of Major Soviet Nationalities, Vol. 5, Table 5, p. CT 14. 
See also Rein Taagepera, ‘‘National Differences within Soviet 
Demographic Trends,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), April 1969, pp. 
478-83 and 489. 

19 J, A. Newth, ‘‘The 1970 Soviet Census,’’ Soviet Studies, October 
1972, pp. 200-22. (According to Newth, the share of total population 
living east of the Urals rose from 27.8 percent in 1897 to 43 percent 
in 1970.) 
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intermarriage between members of different Slavic 
groups and between Russians and Jews. According to 
a Soviet ethnographic report in the early 1960's, in 
the case of marriages between Russians and mem- 
bers of other groups it has been less uncommon for 
Russian women to marry men of other nationalities 
than for Russian men to marry women of the local 
nationality, especially in Central Asia where mar- 
riages of the latter type have been almost unknown.?° 


Table 3: Trends in Russification: 1959-70 


Great Russians 
as % of population 
in 1959 (top) and 


Titular nationality 
as % of population 
in 1959 (top) and 


Republic 1970 (bottom) 1970 (bottom) 

RSFSR 83.3 S25 
82.2 82.2 

Western USSR 
Belorussia 81.1 8.2 
81.1 10.4 
Moldavia 65.4 10.2 
64.6 11.6 
Ukraine 76.8 16.9 
74.9 19,4 

The Baltic States 

Estonia 74.6 20.1 
68.2 24.7 
Latvia 62.0 26.6 
56.8 29.8 
Lithuania 79.3 8.5 
80.1 8.6 

The Caucasus 
Armenia 88.0 a2 
88.6 2a 
Azerbaidzhan 67.5 13.6 
73.8 10.0 
Georgia 64.3 10.1 
66.8 8.5 

Central Asia 
Kirgizia 40.5 30.2 
43.8 29.2 
Tadzhikistan 53.1 13.3 
56.2 11.9 
Turkmenia 60.9 Lis 
65.6 14.5 
Uzbekistan 61.1 13.5 
64.7 12.5 

Other 

Kazakhstan 29.8 43.2 
32.4 42.8 


ee 


SOURCE: Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1972 g. (USSR National 
Economy in 1972), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, pp. 9, 18-21. 


(Recently Soviet sources have published information 
indicating a higher proportion of national intermar- 
riage in the cities and among educated individuals," 
perhaps with the hope of encouraging this trend.) 

It is also apparent that the consistent party policy 
of promoting Russian as the /ingua franca of the 
USSR and of the new Soviet culture, while successful 
in superficial terms, has generally not resulted in the 
anticipated degree of cultural and ethnic assimila- 
tion. The 1970 census revealed that some 128.8 mil- 
lion Russians and 13 million non-Russians speak the 
Russian language as their native tongue, and another 
41.9 million non-Russians declare Russian to be their 
second language. Thus, 76 percent of the total popu- 
lation is now able to communicate in Russian. Never- 
theless, 93.9 percent of Soviet citizens continue to 
regard their respective national languages as their 
native tongue. In 13 of the union republics, more 
than 90 percent of the titular national group speak 
the local language as their native tongue (only in 
the Ukraine and Belorussia are the figures lower: 86 
and 80 percent, respectively). The figure ranges from 
60 to 90 percent for the large non-Russian minorities 
within the Russian Federation; however, only 32.5 
percent of the Poles and 17.7 percent of the Jews 
listed their national language as their primary 
tongue.** Commenting on these phenomena, Rein 
Taagepera has observed: 


... the 1970 census results suggest that the Soviet 
leaders have been quite successful in establishing 
Russian as lingua franca, except in Central Asia. But 
a clear-cut retreat of national languages on the local 
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?0 Ibid., p. 219, and the unsigned article, “Mixed Marriages in 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan,” Centra/ Asian Review (London), No. 1, 
1963, pp. 5-12, 

?1 See Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), Jan. 24, 1973, tr. in CDSP 
Vol. 25, No. 22, p. 13, and William M. Mandel’s Paper at the 1972 
AAASS Conference in Dallas, which was reported in New World Review 
(New York), January-February 1974, pp. 23-25. According to 
Literaturnaia gazeta, 102 of every 1,000 marriages in the USSR were 
of. mixed nationality as of 1959, while the figure was 144 in 
Kazakhstan. Mandel reports that the figure was roughly 200 in 
Tashkent in the same year and that one-third of the mixed 
marriages involved local women. 

22 For details, see Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1972 g. (The 
USSR National Economy in 1972), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, p. 15. 
Moscow has continued to promote Russian-language schools and 
instruction in Russian in local-language schools wherever feasible 
in the national republics. This policy has been hampered not only 
by shortages of Russian-language teachers and textbooks in many 
national areas, particularly in the southeastern regions, but also by 
resistance on the part of parents and local administrators charged 
with implementation of all-Union legislation. See, for example, V. 
Aspaturian, ‘“‘The Non-Russian Nationalities,” in Allen Kassof, Ed., 
Prospects for Soviet Society, New York, Praeger, 1968. 
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and private-life level has taken place only in the 
European autonomous republics and in the case of 
the diaspora nations. In all other regions, the fusion 
process has been slow at best, and a quiet crystalliza- 
tion of national languages is a definite possibility.” 


A recent study by Brian Silver noted a number of 
factors that seem to contribute to the retention of 
linguistic homogeneity, even where bilingualism (/.e., 
knowledge of Russian as well as of the native lan- 
guage) is high. The existence of a national adminis- 
trative apparatus, local-language schools, and local 
cultural facilities in the union republics has been 
important. Religion has also been a factor inhibiting 
linguistic assimilation, primarily in Moslem areas, 
but also to some extent in Catholic and Protestant 
areas in western regions (Orthodox groups have as- 
similated linguistically much more readily). Urban 
residents appear more amenable to linguistic assimi- 
lation into Russian, but Silver cautions against the 
assumption that urbanization and social mobilization 
necessarily lead on from linguistic assimilation to a 
loss of ethnic identity. He suggests that mobilization 
may also enhance the awareness of separate identity 
on the part of new national elites.”* 


The New Nationalism 


What one finds, then, is a modernizing Soviet so- 
ciety in which the party has engaged in extensive 
mobilization of the population with the stated pur- 
pose of equalizing the lot of the diverse nationalities 
and effecting their ultimate internationalization. 
However, resistance to linguistic and cultural assimi- 
lation has remained strong, with a marked tendency 
toward the continuation, or even a strengthening, of 
traditional ethnic allegiance, in the face of assimila- 
tory pressures from Moscow. The failure of govern- 
ment policies to achieve the goal of equality may well 
have contributed to a resurgence and intensification 
of national feelings based on perceptions of real or 
imagined discrimination in development policies and 
on the urge to press particular demands on the cen- 
tral authorities. The merging of such attitudes with 
traditional ethnic antagonisms and the desire to pre- 
Serve distinct cultural heritages seems to be pro- 


23 ‘The 1970 Census: Fusion or Crystallization of Nationalities?” 
Soviet Studies, October 1971, pp. 220-21. 

24"Fthnic Identity Change Among Soviet Nationalities,” an 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis (Political Science), University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 1972, pp. 8-9. 


Among the leaders of republic Communist party or- 
ganizations to criticize nationalist tendencies during 
a round of local political meetings in early 1973 
were (left) Vladimir V. Shcherbitsky, who replaced 
P. Ye. Shelest as First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine in April 1972, and Turdakun 
Usubaliev, First Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Kirgizia since 1961. 


—Photos from TASS and USSR magazine via Sovfoto. 


viding the basis for the growth of a qualitatively new 
form of nationalism. 

That nationalism exists in the Soviet Union and 
that it is taking on new forms has been tacitly ad- 
mitted by no less an authority than General Secretary 
Brezhnev. In a December 1972 speech commemorat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the formation of the 
USSR, the party leader admitted that ‘nationality 
relations even in a society of mature socialism are a 
reality that is constantly developing and putting forth 
new problems and tasks.” His concluding remarks 
on nationality issues were particularly revealing: 


Finally, comrades, there are also objective problems 
in our federal state—such as finding the best paths 
for the development of the individual nations and 
nationalities and the most correct combination of 
the interests of each of them with the common inter- 
ests of the Soviet people as a whole.*° 


We have seen above that the objective problems of 
equalizing the levels of development of the individual 
national minorities remain unresolved. And judging 
from the intense attention paid to nationalist mani- 


25 Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 22, 1972, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 24, No. 51, 
pp. 6,9: 
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festations in a series of top-level republic party 
ideological conferences held in the six months fol- 
lowing Brezhnev’s anniversary address, there is a 
growing national assertiveness among the country’s 
ethnic minorities which must owe a considerable por- 
tion of its impetus to these very unresolved issues. In 
Soviet press accounts of these meetings, one reads 
official critiques of a wide range of activities either 
explicitly or implicitly branded as nationalist—from 
“survivals” of traditional cultural patterns, economic 
“localism” and “parochialism akin to nationalism” 
to “chauvinism,” “national narrow-mindedness” and 
outright “nationalism.” 7° 

On the basis of such evidence, it is clear that 
strong tensions exist within Soviet society and that 
they have a tendency to express themselves in na- 
tionalist terms. Moreover, as pointed out above, 
there are indications that this nationalism is of a new 
variety. Thus, although Soviet sociological surveys 
conducted in the early 1960’s indicated that urban 
dwellers were generally less inclined to display “na- 
tionalist prejudices” than rural dwellers, nationalist 
feelings in the cities were more prevalent among 
professional people and intellectuals, some of them 
young and highly educated—perhaps a reflection of 
job competition among elites of various nationali- 
ties.” Here, one is dealing with a new type of na- 
tionalism which—while drawing on attitudes from 
the past—has been generated by conditions arising 
in the context of the modernization and mobilization 
of Soviet society. 

There are three crucial factors underlying the 
emergence of this new form of nationalism in the 
Soviet state: (1) the formation of indigenous modern 
elites who seek sources of legitimacy in their own 
unique national heritage and in establishing ties with 
people of their national group; (2) the existence of 
the federal system, which affords a political-adminis- 
trative apparatus through which these minority elites 
can pursue their national-group interests and objec- 
tives; and (3) the continued political, economic and 
cultural hegemony enjoyed by the Great Russian ma- 
jority and the national chauvinism manifested by this 
group vis-a-vis the minority nationalities. Let us ad- 
dress each of the factors briefly. 

The principal locus of the new nationalism lies in 
the new indigenous elites composed of articulate citi- 


—— 


26 Accounts from these meetings were translated in CDSP, Vol. 24, 
No. 38, pp. 27-28, and Vol. 25, No. 11, pp. 13-16, No. 13, pp. 5-6, 
No. 16, pp. 4-10, 36, and No. 22, pp. 11-12. 

27 As reported in the New World Review, January-February 1974. 


zens with modern skills, the very product of official || 
policies of mobilization and social transformation. |; 
These elites, whose ranks are growing rapidly even || 
among the least developed national minorities owing | 
to the broad educational opportunities made available, |. 
are now beginning to find themselves frustrated po- 
litically and economically. Within their own national | 
areas, they are in competition with the Russians and | 
other outsiders for control of jobs and local decision- 
making, and their relative input into decision-making |} 
at the all-Union level is even lower (see Table 2). In | 
addition to these economic and political pressures, 
the native elites also sense a constant effort to im- | 
pose Russian cultural models on them under the || 
guise of spreading Marxism-Leninism. They react || 
by turning to the surviving “old heritage,” not only || 
in order to preserve it against Russian inroads but || 
also in order to forge a link with other members of | 
their national group and thus form a power base | 
vis-a-vis Moscow. | 

This process has been facilitated by the continued | 


existence of the federal structure of the USSR—a || 


system devised, ironically, as only a temporary meas- |) 
ure pending the creation of a socialist and interna- | 
tionalist society. The nationality-based units of the || 
federal political-administrative system have provided i 
the minority elites with both the bases and the means |) 
for pursuing national-group interests. | 

As noted above, a strong administrative-territorial |) 
base has proved important in the ability of major | 
nationalities (in the union republics and also in | 
Tataria) to withstand powerful pressures toward i 
assimilation. Groups without such strong autonomous | 
geographical and political units have tended to be | 
more susceptible to assimilation, as evidenced par- | 
ticularly by the experience of internal diaspora |) 
groups such as the Jews and the Poles. (It should | 
be noted that assimilation does not necessarily entail | 
loss of ethnic identity, a fact demonstrated in the | 
case of the Jews, to be discussed later.) | 

Moreover, the very complexity of the federal ad- | 
ministrative structure affords numerous opportuni- | 
ties for evading central directives and promoting | 
local interests. It is not surprising that party leaders | 
tend to equate efforts of minorities in the republics | 
to pursue their own national interests with manifesta- | 
tions of localism, for, in the dynamics of Soviet na- |) 
tional relations, the strains of conscious political li 
nationalism unquestionably intermingle with the com- i 
plex jockeying for administrative, economic and i 
regional advantage typical of many modern societies. i 
This may explain why there has been such com- |. 
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plicity in manifestations of republic self-interest by 
republic party and government leaders whether they 
are members of the indigenous nationality or out- 
siders (mostly Great Russians). As long as the fed- 
eral system remains intact, the strands of localism 
and nationalism will remain inextricably interwoven. 

The final critical factor in the growth of nationalist 
attitudes in contemporary Soviet society is the pre- 
dominance of the Great Russian majority. Its very 
weight and omnipresence in the political, economic 
and cultural realms contribute to the growth of the 
minorities’ sense of ethnic separateness, and—what 
is perhaps more important—these objective factors 
are reinforced by the persistence of Great Russian 
nationalism itself. The latter, deeply rooted in his- 
torical Russian attitudes toward non-Russian peo- 
ples, involves a paternalistic posture colored by the 
sense of a Russian mission civilisatrice and of the 
special and superior worth of the Russian heritage 
and culture. For all the efforts at internationalization 
and assimilation, the Soviet (Russian) authorities 
still require that every citizen’s internal passport 
contain an identification of his ethnic background— 
a category which is filled in at birth and is extremely 
difficult to change thereafter. An ethnic bias is also 
implicit in official exploration of means to limit the 
explosive growth of population in Moslem Central 
Asia and to revitalize birth rates in European Russia, 
in order, one suspects, to preserve the Great Rus- 
sians’ majority status in the total population.” 


The Nationalist Challenge 


To summarize, the new nationalism results from 
a dual process involving (1) a change in content as 
a result of superimposition of new conflicts on top 
of old ethnic differences, and (2) a shift in the main 
locus of nationalistic impulses to the new national 
elites. Old ethnic antagonisms have been reinforced 
by powerful new conflicts between the demands of 
the center and the aspirations of the various national 
groups. And the force of nationalism seems to be on 
the rise in a dialectical process of challenge and 
response-—with integrationist and assimilationist 
pressures resulting in nationalistic challenges to the 
central leadership, which responds with policies that 
unwittingly engender greater nationalism. 


28 See, for example, Szporluk, /oc. cit., p. 69, and Helen Desfosses 
Cohn, ‘‘Soviet Population Policy,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1973, p. 43. 
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NATIONALITY COMPOSITION 
OF THE USSR 


(According to the 1970 census) 


Ethnic Groups Population 
in millions 


Russians 129.0 


Ukrainians 40.8 


Uzbeks 9.2 


Belorussians 9.1 


Tatars 5 


we) 


Kazakhs 
Azerbaidzhani 


Armenians 
Georgians 


Moldavians 
Lithuanians 


Tad zhiks 
Germans 


Chuvashi 
Turkmeni 
Kirgiz 
Latvians 
Mordvinians 
Bashkirs 
Poles 


5 

4 

3 

3 

7) 

2 

Jews Phe. 
?} 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

] 

1 

1 

Estonians 1 
8 


© ONNWALUN®D-KVNVY ND & w 


All Others 


Total Population 241.7 


SOURCE: Adapted by the Department of 
Geography, University of Texas at Austin 
from Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR vy 1970 g. 
(USSR National Economy in 1970), Moscow, 
Statistika, pp. 15-16. yeiere 
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| The nationalist challenge to the center is mani- | [it nationalist challenge to the center is mani- 
fested in three broad areas: (1) pressure for broader 
political autonomy; (2) pressure for greater alloca- 
tion of investment resources to local projects and 
for more authority to plan and manage republic 
economic activity; and (3) pressure for greater 
freedom to promote local national cultures. 

Pressures for broader political autonomy are seen 
in the effort of local elites to obtain control of the 
power structure and decision-making in their re- 
publics and to achieve fair representation for them- 
selves and their local needs at the all-Union level. 
Since at least the 1930’s, national groups have 
sought to influence the appointment and promotion 
of personnel under the so-called nomenklatura (key 
jobs filled by specific party decisions) in order to 
“pack” local decision-making organizations with 
local people. Perhaps the most explicit admission 
of such practices surfaced in the 1973 meeting of 
the Georgian republic’s party activists, where it was 
reported: 


In Abkhazia [the Abkhazskaya ASSR] a half-baked 
“theory” according to which responsible posts 
should be filled only by representatives of the in- 
digenous nationality has gained a certain cur- 
FCNCY Sates 


Problems of personnel promotion and distribution 
involve not only political nomenklatura but increas- 
ingly affect a whole range of positions in the econ- 
omy. This is particularly true where the native 
population is growing but its skill-levels are low and 
Specialist positions are filled by skilled labor from 
other parts of the Soviet Union. Such in-migration 
not only causes local job displacement but also 
retards the training of local specialists, both re- 
sulting in intensified ethnic antagonisms. Such 
feelings apparently motivated some leaders of the 
Adzharskaya Autonomous Republic of Georgia to 
contemplate forgoing economic development rather 
than risk an influx of alien persons. As reported in 
the press, 


. there were executives who urged the Adzhar 
Party organization to reject proposals . . . to build 
new factories and plants and to develop resorts and 
tourism, basing their advice on the premise that this 


—_—_—_——— eee 


29 Report from a meeting of the Georgian republic party aktiv, 
Zaria vostoka (Tbilisi), April 27, 1973, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 25, 
No. 16, p. 5. 


Nationalist deviations, as well as opposition to poli- | 
cies of détente with the West, appear to have figured | 


in the political demise of Piotr Ye. Shelest, pictured 


here (right) during an August 1971 visit to the Ger- | 


man Democratic Republic at the head of a Soviet | 


parliamentary delegation. The Ukrainian leader was | 


removed from the CPSU Politburo and the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and from the position 
of First Secretary of the Ukrainian CP in April 1972. 
Pictured with Shelest are (left) Gerald Goetting, 


President of the GDR People’s Chamber, and Erich | 


Mueckenberger, member of the Politburo of the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany. 


—Photo by ADN-Zentralbild via Eastfoto. 


would lead to migration of people from other re- 


publics. . 


Local autonomy is also promoted by sabotaging | 
or simply failing to comply with all-Union policies |. 
considered undesirable. Practices of this kind— | 
particularly in the economic realm—are apparently |. 
so common that they are regarded, except in the | 
most flagrant cases, as no more than venial sins. The | 


local elites also contrive to bypass lines of central 


control by forming local “‘backscratching” groups | 


and “family circles” and by cultivating factional | 


“pull” in Moscow. There exists, in fact, consider- | 
| 


30 /bid. 

31 For a discussion of local cliques, see the report of the 
Georgia party meeting, ibid. The rise and fall of members of three 
factions of the Ukrainian Communist Party—the Dneprepetrovsk, 
the Kharkhov and the Donetsk factions—have been linked by some 
analysts with the fate of their respective patrons in the CPSU 
Politburo, /.e., Brezhnev (and V. V. Shcherbitsky), N. V. Podgorny, 
and P. Ye. Shelest, respectively. See Christian Duevel’s analyses, 


“MVD Investigation Foiled by Ukrainian CP Leadership,” Radio Liberty 


Dispatch (New York), Feb. 2, 1971; ‘‘Poliansky Eliminated in 

pce Stakes for Kosygin’s Succession,’’ ibid., Dec. 7, 1972; and 
“Protégé of Shelest and Podgorny Ousted in tHe Ukraine,” ibid., Jan. 
29, 1973. See also, Soviet Analyst (London), Jan. 4 and Feb. 15, 1973. 
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able room for maneuver by skillful republic-level 
leaders in the massive tangle of conflicting laws, 
regulations and jurisdictions of the Soviet admin- 
istrative system.*? 

The drive to maximize local political autonomy is 
observable in all republics, whether or not the level 
of indigenous participation in the power structure 
is high (as in Georgia and the Ukraine) or the leader- 
ship is highly “internationalized” (as in Kazakhstan 
and Kirgizia). Nationalism, nepotism and corruption 
figured among the charges leveled against republic 
leaders purged in Azerbaidzhan, Kazakhstan and 
Latvia in the early 1960's; in the Ukraine, Kazakhstan 
and Georgia in 1965 (in conjunction with a post- 
Khrushchev realignment of the leadership); in 
Azerbaidzhan in 1969; and in Latvia, the Ukraine 
and Georgia in 1972 and 1973. 

Nationalistic deviations also appear to have figured 
in the April 1972 removal of Piotr Shelest from the 
CPSU Politburo and from the post of First Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the Ukraine (although the 
formal complaint was his hard-line opposition to the 
policy of détente with the West). Shelest evidently 
displeased the central party leadership by taking a 
relatively indulgent line toward Ukrainization in the 
cultural realm and by promoting the Ukraine’s re- 
gional economic interests.** A scathing critique of 
a Shelest book (Our Soviet Ukraine) appeared in 
Kommunist Ukrainy (Kiev) in April 1973, accusing 
Shelest of failing to show “the favorable influence 


32 For some idea of the imprecise division of authority among 
ministries of republic and of all-Union competence, see M. |. 
Piskotin, ‘Functions of a Socialist State and the Administrative 
Apparatus,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), October 1973, 
pp. 3-11; V. F. Kotok and N. P. Farberov, ‘‘The USSR Constitution— 
the Evolving Basic Law of Society and of the State,” ibid., June 1973, 
pp. 3-12; |. O. Bisher, ‘‘Ministries of the Union Republics: Pressing 
Problems,”’ ibid., May 1973, pp. 28-35; M. G. Kirichenko, “The 
Juridical Nature of the Principles of Legislation of the USSR and of the 
Union Republics,” ibid., April 1974, pp. 18-26; and M. Solomentsev, 
“Under the Leninist Banner of the Friendship of Nations,’’ Kommunist 
(Moscow), January 1973, pp. 21-38. 

33 Shelest is reported to have circulated Ivan Dzyuba’s 
Internationalism or Russification—a scathing condemnation of 
nationality policy, cast in Leninist terms—among secretaries of 
oblast party committees in the Ukraine; to have protected for a 
time the known dissenter Vyacheslav Chornovil; and to have favored 
Ukrainization of the educational system and easing of restraints on 
Ukrainian historiography and literature. See, for example, Soviet 
Analyst, June 8, 1972, and Ukrainsko Slovo (Paris), Sept. 24, 1972. 

ears inicOsr, Vol. 25, No. 25, p. 22. 

35 See the report from the meeting of the Georgian party aktiv, 
loc. cit. A report from a Georgian CP Central Committee meeting 
noted that ‘‘certain executives have divided the republic into spheres 
of influence, assume patronage over certain districts, cities and party 
Organizations, and have their so-called ‘‘pets’’ and privileged 
individuals . . ."’ (Zaria vostoka, Feb. 28, 1973, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 25, 
mo; 13; p: 5): 
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exerted by Russian culture on the development of 
Ukrainian literature, art and music . . .” and of 
treating a number of Ukrainian developments in iso- 
lation from the country’s overall development both 
before and after the October Revolution. The article 
asserted: 


There are obvious elements of economic autarkism 
in the book. They are harmful because they may 
stimulate nationalist illusions and prejudices. In 
general, the book places inordinate emphasis on the 
special features of Ukrainian history and culture.** 


Similarly, although economic mismanagement, cor- 
ruption, and permitting free enterprise to flourish 
were given as the principal reasons for the removal 
of V. P. Mzhavanadze as an alternate member of 
the CPSU Politburo and First Secretary of the 
Georgian CP in December 1972, subsequent criti- 
cisms of developments in the Georgian republic 
strongly suggest that alleged nationalist “deviations” 
of a political nature—such as attempting to run the 
republic as if it were an independent fief—also 
figured in the case against him.*° 


V. P. Mzhavanadze (left of center), then Georgian 
CP First Secretary, with CPSU General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev in Tbilisi on May 13, 1971, for 
ceremonies marking the 50th anniversary of the 
Georgian Republic and of the republic party organi- 
zation. 


—Photo by G. Kikwadze for TASS via Sovfoto. 
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In the realm of economics, there is evidence that 
republic leaderships have become _ increasingly 
aggressive in pressing the central planning authori- 
ties to approve prestigious local projects and to 
grant their republics larger shares of centrally- 
allocated resources, while at the same time they 
have sought to minimize the extent of their republics’ 
respective contributions to the all-Union_ kitty.* 
Belorussian First Secretary P. Masherov confirmed 
such phenomena in an authoritative discussion of 
nationality relations published in October 1972. He 
wrote, in part: 


In economic relations, this type of anomaly [i.e., 
nationalistic and parochial tendencies] may be ex- 
pressed, on the one hand, in a special kind of para- 
sitism, in the desire to receive as many assets and 
capital investments from the all-Union funds as pos- 
sible, and, on the other hand, in the belated and 
incomplete fulfillment of obligations to the country 
as a whole, in the absence of proper concern for 
ensuring on-time interrepublic cooperative deliveries 
and the best and most efficient utilization of alloca- 
tions from all-Union funds, as well as of local re- 
sources and assets.*’ 


The type of haggling that this causes is suggested 
by an item from Ukrainian samizdat (unofficially 
distributed) materials. According to one account, 
USSR State Planning Committee officials encounter 
great difficulties in finalizing plans for capital in- 
vestment with the Ukrainian State Planning Com- 
mittee and the Ukrainian Council of Ministers be- 
cause these republic organs “always stubbornly try 
to increase capital investment funds, basing their 
demands on production quotas which the Ukraine 
contributes to the all-Union fund. They openly speak 
of being robbed.” * The demands of the individual 
republics, however, vary according to their particular 
situations. The Central Asian republics, for example, 
appear to press for greater allocations of capital in- 
vestment funds in order to diversify their economies 


—_—_—_———————— 


36 See, for example, Violet Connolly, Beyond the Urals, London, 
New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1967, and Leslie 
Dienes, ‘‘Issues in Soviet Energy Policy and Conflicts over 
Fuel Costs in Regional Development,” Soviet Studies, July 1971, pp. 
26-58. 

37 “Several Traits and Features of National Relations in Conditions 
of Mature Socialism,’’ Kommunist, No. 15, October 1972, 
tr. in CDSP, Vol. 24, No. 46, pp. 1-5. 

38 “Politicheskii dnevnik’”’ (Political Diary), Sobranie Dokumentov 
Samizdata (Collection of Samizdat Documents), New York, Vol. 20, 
AS 1002, p. 33. 


and become something more than producers of raw | 
cotton.** By contrast, Latvians and Estonians frown | 


on greater investment allocations because they fear 
that these will inevitably bring in more Russians. 

It appears, moreover, that a higher level of re- 
public economic development relative to other re- 
gions of the USSR does not necessarily mean a de- 


cline in economic nationalism. For one thing, the | 


Baltic republics and the Ukraine—the most devel- 


oped areas of the country—tend rather to compare | 
their economic levels with those of their neighbors | 


to the west, in Scandinavia and Eastern Europe, 
where standards are still higher. On the other hand, 
the republics of Central Asia may find less cause 
for dissatisfaction in making comparisons with their 


Asian neighbors. Moreover, regardless of relative | 
levels of development, each republic wants to have | 
a say in the processes of planning and resource allo- || 


cation, and beyond this it is not uncommon for 
republic officials to try to promote local economic 
interests by resorting to such practices as nonfulfill- 


ment of plans and quotas, unauthorized diversion of | 


resources, falsification of reports, and illegal deals. 


Asserting National Cultures 


While the political and economic manifestations 
of nationalism described above are of serious con- 
cern to the Soviet central leadership, perhaps the 
most abrasive and explosive area of national rela- 
tions in the USSR is that which encompasses na- 
tionalistic pressures in the cultural realm. What is 
involved here is the assertion of cultural autonomy 
in such areas as the writing of national histories and 
in artistic and literary expression. While all of these 
tendencies existed in fact or in potentia prior to the 
advent of the Soviet system, the processes of 
modernization and mobilization may, paradoxically, 
have both intensified and facilitated their expression 
by making clearer the inequalities between different 
national groups, by providing modern techniques of 
communication, and by creating or revitalizing some 
of the very forms (e.g., language, national histori- 
ography, literary movements, etc.) through which 
nationalist sentiments have become _ increasingly 
expressed. The renascent national cultures have 


nr 


39 Christian Duevel notes some hints of resistance by Central 
Asian leaders to increases in cotton-production quotas for their 
republics; see ‘Some Cryptic Remarks by Brezhnev in Tashkent,” 
Radio Liberty Dispatch (New York), Sept. 28, 1973. 
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gained further strength through resisting the simul- 
taneous and insistent propagation of official ‘“Marx- 
ist” (or Russian) cultural models from Moscow. 

The dynamics of this process may be traced 
through the development of national historiogra- 
phies. Research and writing on the national history 
of the diverse minority groups has unquestionably 
been fostered by the Soviet system’s stress on edu- 


| cation and publishing. Even while encouraging the 


writing of national histories (in a genuine observance 
of the policy of permitting the national cultures to 
“flourish”’), the central leadership has always in- 
sisted that such works be written through the prism 
of class criteria with the clear injunction that the 
national heritage be interpreted from the perspec- 
tive of two distinct historical “streams’—one 
“progressive” and the other “reactionary.” In prac- 
tice, this meant historical distortion by interpreting 
any self-assertion of a minority vis-a-vis Russian 
encroachment as “reactionary.” The battle for more 
objective historiography has been fought since the 
1930's, but particularly after 1956 (when greater 
freedom of interpretation was granted) there sur- 
faced “incorrect” (/.e., unapproved) interpretations 
of history in a number of republics. “Nationalist 
deviations” in the recent works of Georgian, Ukrain- 
ian, Kirgiz, and Armenian historians came under 
particular fire in late 1972.*° A. Yakovlev, in a par- 
ticularly strong diatribe, blasted ‘“‘attempts to prettify 
and whitewash certain representatives of bourgeois 
nationalism, attempts found in a number of publica- 
tions dealing with Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists, 
the Georgian Mensheviks, the Social Federalists, and 
the Armenian Dashnaks. .. .” * 

The profusion of such works of nationalist his- 
toriography, as well as of a wide range of literary 
and artistic works with “incorrect” or ‘nationalist’ 
Orientation, involved not only a large number of 


40 For example, U. |. Sidamonidze was criticized for a book on 
the role of Georgian Mensheviks in the period of revolutionary 
consolidation, and A. |. Menabde, for attempting to rehabilitate 
“nationalist deviationists by condoning their struggle against the 
Transcaucasion Federation” (see CDSP, Vol. 24, No. 11, pp. 8-9). 
Armenian historian A. M. Mnatsakanian was criticized for an article 
on Lenin and the national question (ibid., Vol. 24, No. 44, p. 5). 
Kirgiz historians K. Nurbekov and R. Turgunbekov drew criticism 
for various works including their joint 1969 monograph, 

The Formation and Development of the Sovereign State of the 
Kirgiz People (ibid., Vol. 25, No. 12, p. 17). In the Ukraine, R. P. 
lvanova’s monograph on 19th-century Ukrainian national liberation 
leader M. P. Dragomanov and N. P. Kisyenko’s book on the 
Zaporozhe Cossacks were’ accused of nationalist deviations (ibid.J. 

41 “Against Antihistoricism.” Literaturnaia gazeta, Nov. 15, 1972, 
tr. in CDSP, Vol. 24, No. 47, pp. 6-7. In this article Yakovlev also 
attacks Great Russian chauvinism. 


members of the creative and academic intelligentsia, 
but also of media and publishing houses. One can 
only assume that republican party hierarchies either 
found no great fault with these developments or even 
actively sponsored them, as suggested in the Shelest 
case. 

Closely related to the development of cultural- 
ethnic differentiation has been the continued or in- 
creased adherence of minorities to traditional re- 
ligions. Religious faith and observances have formed 
an integral part of the growing national identity of 
most of the ethnic minorities of the USSR, a linkage 
which is recognized by the Soviet leadership.“ Thus, 
the Roman Catholic religion has been an integral part 
of Lithuanian nationalism, and similar roles have 
been played by the Uniate Church in the western 
Ukraine, to a somewhat lesser extent by the ancient 
Orthodoxy of Georgia and Armenia, and by Lutheran- 
ism in Estonia and Latvia. For the peoples of Central 
Asia, aS well as the Tatar, Azeri Turks, and others, 
Islam has provided a unifying bond and a mark of 
distinctiveness which has helped to insulate them 
against the integrative impact of social change. 
Moreover, the pressure of official atheism to eradi- 
cate such “vestiges of the past” has unquestionably 
tended to generate a reactive adherence to these 
very cultural forms and to spur demands for the 
freedoms of religious worship and education guaran- 
teed under the Soviet constitution. 


Differences of Degree 


Surveying the overall picture of nationalist pres- 
sures, one observes a striking growth in the visibility 
of these pressures in the last decade. Latent but 
suppressed earlier, ethnic nationalism appears to 
have come into its own in recent years, perhaps 
under the catalytic effect of the succession struggle 
following Stalin’s death in 1953 and the Khrushchev 
“Thaw” of 1956-57. It appears that there is hardly 
a union republic which has not manifested “ortho- 
dox" nationalism, i.e., the conscious pursuit of 
greater political, economic and cultural autonomy 
within the framework of the existing system. In each 
case, a new national elite of intellectuals, including 


42 See complaints of republic party leaders above; also the 
comment in a Pravda editorial of Sept. 15, 1972: “We still 
encounter attempts to present religious practices as a feature of 
national distinctiveness and to depict the nonobservance of religious 
holidays as all but apostasy from the ‘behest of one’s fathers’ ”’ 
(tr. in CDSP, Vol. 24, No. 27, p. 8). 


ifs. 
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members of the local power apparatus, has acted as 
the standard-bearer of the new sense of national 
identity. The degree to which the broad masses 
identify with this new nationalism remains an open 
question, although there is evidence that in even 
the most backward republics the rural masses do 
identify consciously with national traditions.** 

The intensity of “orthodox” nationalism varies. 
Among the historic nationalities, such as those of 
the Baltic states (incorporated into the USSR in the 
1940’s), or the Georgians and Armenians, the sense 
of national identity has not only been preserved but 
has strengthened. The Ukraine, with its more than 
40 million nationals and its economic base, is a 
special case. Also a historic nationality, the Ukrain- 
ians experienced some loss of national self-awareness 
in the 1930’s, but a vigorous revival has taken place 
in the last two decades, perhaps under the stimulus 
of the incorporation of the western Ukraine as a 
result of World War II. Whatever the reasons, the 
Ukrainians seem at the forefront of the national re- 
awakening, and solution of the national problem in 
the Ukraine is crucial for the Soviet leadership, be- 
cause, if the Ukrainians were successfully assimi- 
lated, pressures from other minorities would be of 
only marginal importance. 

In Central Asia and also to a degree in Azerbai- 
dzhan, development of a sense of separate ethnic 
identity was long circumscribed by the cultural unity 
of Islam within the Turkestan territorial base. How- 
ever, all Moslem nations have experienced a rapid 
growth of modern nationalism in the Soviet period. 
National consciousness there is most clearly visible 
in the cultural sphere, but it is beginning to exert 
pressure in the political and economic spheres as 
well. The Kirgiz and Kazakhs, more modernized per- 
haps than the others and a minority in their re- 
publics, and the Uzbeks (the largest Moslem na- 
tionality) boast the most articulate native elites.** As 
for the remaining republics, information on the 
Moldavians is too fragmentary to attempt an assess- 
ment, while Belorussia alone appears to be experi- 
encing a decline in nationalist manifestations. The 
crema ARES halls OS DS SN ee aa ee ee ho 


43 See Barry M. Rosen, “An Awareness of Traditional Tadzhik 
Identity in Central Asia,” in Edward Allworth, Ed., The Nationality 
Question in Soviet Central Asia, New York, Praeger, 1973. 

44 See James Critchlow, “Signs of Emerging Nationalism in 
the Moslem Soviet Republics,” in Norton T. Dodge, Ed., The Soviets 
in Asia, Proceedings of the May 19-20, 1972, symposium of the 
Washington Chapter of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Slavic Studies and the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, George 
Washington University, Mechanicsville, Md., The Cremona 
Foundation, 1972. 


lesser nationalities having autonomous-republic as 
opposed to union-republic status also seem to be 
moving toward assimilation along with the diaspora 
groups. 

Yet, as the case of the Soviet Jews illustrates, it 
is one thing to become highly assimilated and 
another to renounce one's ethnic identity. The Soviet 
Jews are dispersed throughout the Soviet Union with- 
out any significant administrative-economic base, 
almost totally urbanized, highly mobilized, widely 
habituated to using the Russian language, and 
accustomed to expressing themselves in Soviet cul- 
tural modes (in part as a result of restrictions on 
cultural autonomy not experienced by most minori- 
ties). Nevertheless, in recent years growing numbers 
of Jews have reasserted their ethnic identity, and 
many have even signaled their rejection of the Soviet 
system by choosing to emigrate to Israel.** It should 
be emphasized, however, that the situation of the 
Jews in the Soviet context is unique, both because 
of the existence of a powerful external focus of 
ethnic identity—Israel—and because of the failure 
of the Russians and other national groups in the 
Soviet Union to afford the Jews genuine social 
acceptance. 

Of course, the Jews are not the only national 
groups in the Soviet Union to exhibit “unorthodox” 
nationalism. Such examples of separatism and re- 
jection of the system, however, appear to have sur- 


faced only in isolated pockets. Ruthlessly sup- 


pressed, unorthodox nationalism is known to ob- 
servers in the West mainly through samizdat. Such 
forms of nationalism apparently emerge where a 
historical sense of national identity coincides with 
a Strong cultural stimulus, such as religion. It has 
been observed in the Ukraine, in Lithuania, and 
among the Crimean Tatars, and also to a lesser 
extent in Latvia and Estonia. For example, there 
were waves of nationalist unrest and consequent 
arrests in the Ukraine in 1966-67 and again in 1972. 
In March 1972, some 17,000 Lithuanian Catholics 
sent a memorandum to the United Nations Secre- 
tary General protesting persecution, and two months 
later troops were required to suppress rioting in 


45 It is difficult, of course, to draw sweeping generalizations about 
the relationship between assimilation and nationalism even in the 
case of the Soviet Jews. Zvi Gitelman, a leading authority on Soviet 
Jewry, notes that the emigration has come both from among urban 
Jews in the Soviet heartland who are linked with other dissident 
groups and from such little-assimilated groups as the Georgian Jews 
(the latter comprise only 3 percent of all Soviet Jews but 30 percent 
of the emigrants!). These observations were made in an oral 
presentation at Carleton University on April 3, 1974. 
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Kaunas following the self-immolation of Roman 
Kalanta and two other Lithuanian youths.“ 

The formation of underground groups or even the 
circulation of nationalist or religious samizdat also 
constitutes clear evidence of unorthodox political 


| dissent. A number of such underground groups 


existed in the Ukraine in the 1960’s, some as a con- 
tinuation of wartime independence-seeking groups, 


| as exemplified by the Ukrainian-National Liberation 


Front.’” In the summer of 1973, copies of Lietuvos 
Kataliko Baznycios kronika (A Chronicle of the 
Lithuanian Catholic Church) and an appeal to world 
Communist parties from the Crimean Tatars (with 
105 pages of handwritten signatures) were dissemi- 
nated in the West. Smaller-scale attempts at estab- 
lishing underground organizations and at distributing 
samizdat in the republics of Latvia and Estonia were 
also reported.** 


The Official Response 


That the Soviet leadership is aware of and con- 
cerned about nationality relations in the USSR is 
beyond dispute. Politburo ideological specialist 
Mikhail Suslov has singled out ethnic antagonism as 
one of the three major conflicts standing in the way 
of the building of communism in the Soviet Union,” 
and a 1972 CPSU Central Committee resolution 
recognized the national problem as “one of the 
Critical sectors in the struggle between socialism 
and capitalism.” °° 

In examining the official nationality policy of the 
Soviet leadership, there is little need to review the 
various phases of that policy prior to 1953. Follow- 


46 For information on nationalist resistance in these and other 
Soviet republics, see The Chronicle of Current Events, published in 
translation by Amnesty International, London. See also, Vyacheslav 
Chornovil, The Chornovil Papers, New York, McGraw Hill, 1968; 
van Dzyuba, /nternationalism or Russification? London, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1968; John Kolasky, Two Years in Soviet Ukraine, Toronto, 
Peter Martin Associates, Ltd., 1970; and Michael Browne, Ed., 
Ferment in the Ukraine, London, Macmillian, 1971. 

47 See Victor Swoboda, ‘“‘The Western Republics,” in the collection 
“Ethnic Pressures in the Soviet Union,’ Conflict Studies (London), 
No. 30, December 1972. The front reportedly attempted to enlist 
Chinese aid to appeal to Western journalists to protest political 
arrests in the Ukraine in the summer of 1973. 

48 See Albert Boiter, ‘‘Soviet Dissent and Samizdat: Summer 1973,” 
Radio Liberty Dispatch, Oct. 17, 1973. 

49 ‘The Social Sciences—a Combat Arm of the Party in the 
Building of Communism,’”’ Kommunist, January 1972, pp. 18-30. 

50 “Preparations for the 50th Anniversary of the Formation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,’ Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), 

No. 5, March 1972, p. 12. 


This September 1972 concert marks the opening 
of another Song Holiday, a century-old annual tradi- 
tion in Tallin, the capital of Estonia. 


—Photo by TASS via Sovfoto. 


ing upon the aggravation of ethnic tensions caused 
by the intensified Russification drive of the late Stalin 
period, national minority pressures surfaced in the 
struggle for power following Stalin’s death and ap- 
parently played a not inconsiderable role in the 
efforts of contending leaders to line up support. 
There is evidence that L. P. Beria, in his abortive 
bid for power, posed as a champion of minority 
rights. His short-lived ascendancy in the Central 
Committee Presidium resulted in a CC Plenum de- 
cision of June 12, 1953, “to end the mutilation of 
Soviet nationality policy.” This shift apparently was 
to involve placement of local Communists in leading 
positions in their republics and a reversion to the 
use of local languages (rather than Russian) in the 
conduct of all official business there,’ and there was 
evidence of compliance in several republics.** How- 
ever, Beria’s colleagues viewed this policy reversal 
as an effort “to aggravate nationalist tensions be- 
tween Russians and non-Russians, as well as ten- 
sions between the central leadership in Moscow and 


51 This was cited in a petition by 17 Latvian Communists to 
leaders of foreign parties, smuggled to Sweden in the summer of 
1971 and reported in Radio Liberty Research Report, Jan. 27, 1972, 
The New York Times, Feb. 27, 1972, and Soviet Analyst, March 2, 1972. 

52 The First Secretary of the Ukrainian CP was removed for 
“abuses of Leninist nationality policy’’ (see Pravda Ukrainy [Kiev], 
June 13, 1953). A Russian serving as Second Secretary of the 
Lithuanian CP was removed on similar charges (Sovetskaia Litva 
[Vilnius], June 18, 1953), and a special plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Latvian CP discussed personnel policies (Sovetskaia 
Latvia [Riga], June 28, 1953). 
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the local leadership in the republics,” ** and the | pressures from this sector were a factor in Khrush- 
policy came to naught when they removed him from | chev’s fall in October 1964. Certainly his successors 
power a short time later. made some prompt tactical concessions to the re- f 

Nevertheless, continued ethnic pressures did gain | publics, including restoration of traditional lines of | 
some recognition at the 20th CPSU Congress in | administrative jurisdiction in economic management — 


1956. First Secretary Khrushchev at that time trans- 
ferred some federal powers to the republics and also 
permitted the rehabilitation of some purged national 
leaders and certain minorities removed from their 
ancestral homelands during World War II. However, 
the intensification of ethnic pressures that ensued 
soon brought a reaction which was heralded by the 
removal of various republic leaders in 1959 for 
“localism” and “nationalistic tendencies.” Even the 
1957 reform in economic management, instead of 
benefiting the local interests of the republics, proved 
to be a measure that made them more and more a 
superfluous link in the management chain.™ 

Khrushchev reacted to the challenge of growing 
ethnicity by amending the official theory of national 
relations. In the new Party Program, adopted in 
1961 at the 22nd CPSU Congress, it was stated that 
in the new period of Communist construction, 


. . . the nations will draw still closer together, and 
their complete unity will be achieved.™ 


The new formula was cast in dialectical terms, 
affirming that separate national cultures were to 
flourish by a “drawing-together” (sblizhenia) stress- 
ing cultural phenomena common to all Soviet 
groups until the final dialectical leap to “merger” or 
“achievement of complete unity” (s/iianie). Presen- 
tation of the new formula was accompanied by 
pointed remarks on the “obsolete character” of fed- 
eral state forms. 


Ethnic elites were far from happy with the new 
formula, and there is reason to suspect that counter- 
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53 Khrushchev Remembers, with an Introduction by E. Crankshaw, 
tr. and ed. by S. Talbott, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., Bantam 
Books, 1970, p. 357. This statement was preceded by Khrushchev’s 
observance: ‘‘Beria was preaching that the predominance of Russians 
in the leadership of the non-Russian republics had to be reversed. 
Everyone knew that this was right and that it was consistent with 
the party line, but at first people did not realize that Beria was 
pushing this idea in order to aggravate national tensions .. .” 

54See the author’s “The Dilemma of Nationalism in the Soviet 
Union,” in John W. Strong, Ed., The Soviet Union Under Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, New York, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1971, pp. 115-34. 

58 Current Soviet Policies IV, p. 26. 

56 /bid. The impermanent, tactical nature of federal forms was 
commented on by P. G. Semenov in “The CPSU Program for the 
Development of Soviet National-State Relations,’ Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo i pravo, December 1961, and B. L. Manelis, “V.I. Lenin’s 
Development of the View of Marxism on Federation,” ibid., No. 4, 1962. 


and paying lip service to the need for all republics © 
to develop their national forms and cultures. Refer- 


ences to a “merger” of nationalities were dropped, 
although official statements continued to invoke the 
concept of “drawing together.” In addition, during 
the late 1960’s the chairmen of republic supreme 
soviets were made ex-officio members of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, and chairmen of republic councils 
of ministers were made ex-officio members of the 


USSR Council of Ministers. The same principle was | 


applied to presidents of republic supreme courts and 
planning committees. 

Nevertheless, the “drawing-together” formula con- 
tinued to be in vogue and emerged as a leading 
theme in the deliberations of the 24th CPSU Con- 
gress, held in the spring of 1971, where Brezhnev 
called for an intensive ideological and educational 
Campaign to foster popular understanding of the 
concept. He also condemned “nationalism and 
chauvinism, national narrow-mindedness and conceit 


Fourth-year students of Russian and Central Asian 
origins in the Department of Mechanics and Mathe- 
matics at the Computer Center of Tashkent Univer- 
sity in Uzbekistan; from left, S. Yakubova, N. 
Shokhidov, A. Sattarov, and Kh. Khadarov. 


—A 1971 photo by Novosti via Sovfoto. 
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in any form whatsoever,” and made references to 
the pivotal role of the Russians in Soviet society.°’ 

The uncertainty among the Soviet leadership con- 
cerning how to deal with this major domestic issue is 
evident in Brezhnev’s 50th anniversary speech. In 
it, he stated bluntly: 


... the party regards as impermissible any attempt 
whatsoever to hold back the process of the drawing 
together of nations, to obstruct it on any pretext, or 
artificially to reinforce national isolation. .. .* 


Yet the whole tenor of the General Secretary’s ad- 
dress reflected the strength of nationalist pressures 
as he took obvious pains to justify the “special his- 
torical role’ of the Russian Federation within the 
USSR and to remind people in republics such as the 
Ukraine, the Baltic states, and Kazakhstan that their 
progress and development has been possible only 
because of membership in the multinational socialist 
state. At the same time, Soviet publications carry 
critiques of the revival of Slavophile (extreme Great 
Russian nationalist) conceptions and caution that 
the process of “drawing together” is a long-term 
matter, in which “tactful and attentive considera- 
tion” should be paid to the interests of each nation 
and nationality.” 

Amidst this climate of official ambivalence, the 
national problem has continued to grow in magni- 
tude. This fact has come sharply into focus since 
the 50th anniversary of the Soviet Federation in 
December 1972, as a proliferation of authoritative 
statements in political and professional journals has 
attested to the leadership’s recognition of the dimen- 
sions of the problem and to its determination to 
prevent a further growth of ethnic nationalism.” 
Yet there seems to be no agreement on what major 
new policies will be needed to turn the tide, and 
there is even evidence of controversies between 
autonomists and assimilationists evocative of the 
1920’s. The directions which policy seems to be tak- 
ing include renewed emphasis on policies of assimi- 


57 See General Secretary Brezhnev’s report at the 24th CPSU 
Congress, /oc. cit. 

58 Loc. cit. 

59 On the first point, see A. Dymshits, ‘‘Against Yielding in the 
Ideological and Esthetic Struggle,’” Kommunist, No. 11, July 
1972; and A. Yakovlev, ‘‘Against Antihistoricism,’” /oc. cit. On the 
latter point, see P. Fedoseev in Pravda, Oct. 20, 1972, tr. in CDSP, 
Vol. 24, No. 42, p. 19, and V. P. Sherstobitov in /storiia SSSR 
(Moscow), No. 3, May-June 1972, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 24, No. 44, p. 15. 

69 See the author’s article, ‘‘Recent Trends in Soviet Nationality 
Policy,” in The Soviets in Asia, op. cit. 
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lation in the economic and cultural spheres, a major 
campaign of political education aimed at discrediting 
nationalist behavior (see references above to party 
ideological meetings in 1973), and harsh responses 
to the most flagrant violations of “internationalism.” 


The Future of the Republics 


Revival of active discussion of the need to revise 
the Soviet Constitution to reflect new circumstances 
may be an indirect response by the party leadership 
to the persistent national problem. Constitutional 
revision became quite topical in 1961 and was men- 
tioned again at the time of the 23rd CPSU Congress 
in 1966, but has since been on the back burner of 
political priorities. In his 5Oth anniversary speech, 
however, General Secretary Brezhnev brought the 
matter back to the forefront, promising that a draft 
of the new Constitution would be made public for 
discussion prior to the next party congress (pre- 
sumably to be held sometime in 1975 or shortly 
thereafter).°* While no portions of the new document 
have been published, the discussion of possible pro- 
visions has afforded certain scholars a forum for 
suggesting that the ethnically-based territorial units 
are becoming obsolete and that in the field of eco- 
nomic administration increased centralization is a 
necessity.” Other commentary suggests that while 
the union republic units will be retained, their laws 
will be brought into even stricter conformity to all- 
Union legislative norms.* While such proposals are 
not necessarily definitive, their publication can be 
construed as a veiled threat to the position of the 
republics and their native elites. 

According to one Western observer, the most 
threatening—and hence most controversial—aspect 
of the discussion lies in calls for more centralization 
of the economy. These have evoked counterappeals 
for “safeguarding of the republics’ rights in this 
field. . . .” * Of course, this issue emerges in more 
concrete forms than mere discussion of possible 
constitutional verbiage. There is a strong policy com- 
mitment by central leaders, including Brezhnev, to 


61 loc. cit. ' 

62 See, for example, Kotok and Farberov, /oc. cit., and A. Kositsyn, 
“The Government of a Mature Socialist Society,’ Kommunist, 
No. 6, April 1973, pp. 59-70. The latter article makes no mention 
whatsoever of federalism. 

63 Kirichenko, Joc. cit. 

64 Paul Wohl in The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Dec. 14, 
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providing irrigation for cotton fields in the Tadzhik, Turkmen and Uzbek republics, the dam is to furnish 
power for an aluminum complex at Regar and an electrochemical complex at Yavan. According to a New 
York Times report of May 27, 1974, construction was behind schedule and incurring heavy cost overruns. 


increased centralization of economic management. 
The General Secretary stated in his December 1972 
speech, 


The fusion of the economic potential and resources 
of all the republics accelerates the development of 
each republic—from the smallest to the largest. All- 
Union economic management and planning have 
made it possible to take a rational approach to the 
siting of productive forces, have provided freedom 
for economic maneuvering, and have enabled us to 
deepen cooperation and specialization, the total ad- 
vantages of which exceed by far the simple arithme- 
tic sum of the component efforts of each republic, 
district and province. This path has been tested; it 
is reliable; and we shall advance along it to new 
achievements, to new gains in Communist con- 
struction.® 


This orientation has colored discussions and im- 
plementation of various recent reforms in industrial 
management in the USSR, once again revealing con- 
flicts between priorities at the all-Union and at the 
union-republic levels. A new law on industrial asso- 
ciations (obedineniia), published April 3, 1973, in 
Pravda, raised anew the specter of industrial man- 
agement organs whose competence extends over 
plants in more than one republic (the sovnarkhozy 
established by Khrushchev in 1957 were an earlier 
attempt at creating efficient horizontal coordination 
of industrial management regardless of existing ad- 
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—Photo by A. Kuzyarin for TASS via Sovfoto. 


ministrative-territorial divisions). In discussing the 
reordering of industrial management, a Pravda edi- 
torial of May 13, 1973, spoke of a 3- or at most 
4-link system of economic management. While this 
account specifically mentioned a union-republic link, 
it stressed the point that 


. . . the administrative boundaries and departmental 
subordination of enterprises and organizations must 
not serve as obstacles to the introduction of more 
effective methods of management. .. . 


Other commentary has been even more explicit in 
suggesting that the republic-level organs of indus- 
trial management (ministries) be eliminated where 
expedient.* Compromise proposals have suggested 
that republic links be eliminated in the chain of 
management in heavy industry and retained in areas 
such as production of consumer goods, where local 
needs should be more directly represented.* Re- 
gardless of the final outcome of this heated debate, 
it is clear that republic prerogatives in the realm 
of economic planning and management face 
diminution. 

What one finds, then, in surveying the state of 
national relations in the Soviet Union today is un- 


66 Thus, V. Kistanov states: ‘In a number of instances, the 
union-republic boundaries and the territorial economic complexes that 
objectively exist or are in the process of formation do not coincide. 
. . . It would appear that some forms of associations including 
several nationalities would be economically expedient in certain 
cases."" (Voprosy ekonomiki—Moscow—December 1973). 

67 Bisher, Joc. cit. 
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questionable evidence of growing modern national- 
ism among the major minority peoples. This na- 
tionalism is most often expressed by native elites in 
the context of the nationally-based union republics 
-and is directed against the dominant force of the 
| Great Russian majority, which continues to exercise 
| its historical hegemony in the land. 

It has long been the hope of the CPSU leadership 
that the edge of minority nationalism will become 
blunted under the impact of policies of social mo- 
bilization and economic growth. Yet, although social 
mobilization may encourage integration and certain 
types of assimilation to the Soviet (Russian) model, 
it also seems to have the contrary effect of promot- 
ing awareness of national identity on the part of 
major Soviet minority groups. As for efforts to con- 
solidate and streamline all-Union planning, admin- 
istration and management, these have encountered 
strong resistance on the part of republic elites who 
recognize the threat posed by such measures to 
their own prerogatives. Moreover, the chances for 
success of yet another attempt at streamlining the 
economy are slim in view of the very vastness of the 
Soviet Union and the complexity of its administra- 
tive apparatus. Thus, it is unlikely that there will be 
a dramatic economic advance capable of erasing 
remaining inequities. 


Options and Outlook 


Therefore, over the long run, the swelling tides 
of nationalism seem to be on a collision course with 
party policies. The leadership seems to lack a clear 
consensus on how to proceed on this thorny issue. 
Indeed, the available options are far from attractive. 

Theoretically, the Soviet leadership might choose 
to eliminate the federal structure, which provides 
much of the focus for modern nationalism, disperse 
members of the new national elites, and engage in 
mass resettlement of populations in order to phys- 
ically achieve “internationalization” of the populace. 


68 To cite one example, the promotion of the Tadzhik ASSR to 
the status of union republic was clearly designed to increase 
Soviet influence in Afghanistan, Iran and the then British 
subcontinent of India (see the author’s Russia and Nationalism in 
Central-Asia: The Case of Tadzhikistan, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1970). Vernon Aspaturian notes that the formation and 
subsequent abolition of the Karelo-Finnish union republic was 
motivated by considerations of Soviet policy toward Finland 
(see “The Union Republics and Soviet Diplomacy: Concepts, 
Institutions and Practices,” American Political Science Review— 
Menasha, Wisc.—June 1959). 
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Such a policy, though fully legitimate in ideological 
terms and perhaps having some few adherents at the 
highest levels, would require a vast terror apparatus 
of the Stalinist variety and would almost inevitably 
cause an upheaval which the system could not sus- 
tain. It seems extremely unlikely that the more ra 
tional and cautious members of the CPSU leader- 
ship, let alone those members of the Politburo and 
Central Committee whose power base is in the union 
republics, would even seriously consider such a 
course of action. 

In addition to domestic repercussions, abolition 
of the republics would have serious foreign-policy 
implications. The national republics, especially those 
in Central Asia, have been an asset in dealings with 
the Afro-Asian world and the Arab Middle East. 
Those nationalities that straddle borders provide a 
means of influencing neighbors with similar ethnic 
populations.* Conversely, the Soviet leaders also 
have to bear in mind Chinese propaganda efforts to 
discredit Soviet assimilationist policies and to fo- 
ment unrest among minority groups in Soviet areas 
bordering on China. So far, these groups do not seem 
too impressed with Peking’s own policies toward 
national minorities, but elsewere the Asian image 
of China and the similarities between Maoism and 
the doctrines of such Moslem Communists of the 
1920’s as Sultan Galiev may make the People’s Re- 
public more attractive. Moreover, in at least one 
case, nationalist dissidents have sought Chinese ap- 


An administrative building arises in Shevchenko, a 
multinational city with a Ukrainian name, built dur- 
ing the last decade on the Mangyshlak Peninsula of 
Kazakhstan. 


—Photo by Y. Kuidin for Novosti via Sovfoto. 
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proval.** Any draconian measures directed against 
the minority republics may increase Chinese leverage. 

Beyond all this, the Soviet leadership tends to 
view Soviet national relations as a prototype for 
relations within the socialist commonwealth of na- 
tions, and hence developments in the first sphere 
color Soviet relations with client states in Eastern 
Europe. As a reviewer of Brezhnev’s book, KPPS v 
borbe za edinstvo vsekh revoliutsionnykh i miro- 
liubivykh sil (The CPSU in the Struggle for the 
Unity of all Revolutionary and Peace-Loving Forces), 
observed: 


The principle of proletarian internationalism as 
evolved in the practice of construction of the Soviet 
multinational state has become, in conditions of the 
victory of socialism in numerous countries, also the 
rule in the relationships within the socialist com- 
monwealth.”° 


For all these reasons, it would seem unlikely that 
the Soviet leadership will drastically alter the federal 
structure of the Soviet Union, at least as it appears 
on paper. The most that one might expect from con- 
stitutional revision per se would be some grouping 
of smaller republics—say those of Central Asia, the 
Baltic, or the Caucasus—into larger and more effi- 
cient entities and elimination of such outdated pro- 
visions as Article 17 of the 1936 Constitution (grant- 
ing the republics the right to secede) and the 
amendments of 1944 allowing the republics to main- 
tain direct foreign relations with other countries and 
to have their own military formations. 

Short of abolishing the republics, the central au- 
thorities can, however, move to further concentrate 
administrative authority in Moscow. Amid the dis- 
cussions of constitutional revision and of reform in 
the chain of economic management there are nu- 
merous indications that the overlapping jurisdiction 
of all-Union and union-republic administrative or- 
gans is viewed as inefficient. This duplication of 
administrative competence is quite likely to be elim- 
inated in at least some instances by abolition of 
republic-level organs, a move which will further 
reduce the room for maneuver of the various republic 
elites. 
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70 “Socialist Internationalism in Action,” Partiinaia zhizn, 
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The Soviet 'eadership has so far been spared the | 
burden of dealing with simultaneous and concerted 
pressure from all major nationality groups. There is 
little evidence of coordination among nationalities, 
partly because the rate of growth of national con- 
sciousness varies from group to group, and also be- 
cause of interminority antagonisms which are 
on the upswing. Moreover, as long as there exists a 
measure of “collective leadership” in the central 
party leadership, there would seem to be some 
mechanism for adjustment of republic pressures 
through factional groupings in that leadership. In 
this environment, we have seen the growth of in- 
fluence of at least some republics, most importantly 
the Ukraine. Even with the setback administered to 
the Ukrainians in the Shelest affair, one can en- 
visage the possibility of further increases in the 
influence wielded by major republics—or even 
groupings of smaller republics—in Moscow’s corri- 
dors of power. Of course, such a brokering of na- 
tional interests within the top party leadership would 
become less feasible should there be a sharp turn 
toward “one-man rule” in the CPSU. 


In sum, given current conditions, one can antici- 
pate a continued growth of national awareness 
among the Soviet minorities—despite or even be- 
cause of the policies of the ruling elite in Moscow. 
Such attitudes will prove increasingly disruptive, but 
not necessarily destructive of the existing political 
system. Although from time to time, perhaps with 
growing frequency, nationalist aspirations will be 
expressed in “unorthodox,” separatist ways, the 
leadership should have little difficulty quashing such 
extreme manifestations under normal conditions. 
However, in the case of a major unheaval or external 
stimulus such as an international conflict, these 
isolated cases of separatist nationalism may come 
to displace more orthodox nationalist attitudes. The 
lessons of the Great Fatherland War (World War 11) 
are perhaps instructive. That conflict revealed the 
absence of a broad consensus among the minorities 
regarding the legitimacy of the Soviet system and its 
fundamental principles, and diverse national groups 
opted for separation when the opportunity seemed to 
arise. Whether or not a suitable consensus has been 
built in the subsequent thirty years is doubtless a 
troublesome question for the Soviet regime. It can- 
not be answered here with any certainty, but the 
portents appear negative. 
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By Charles Gati 


hat film makers call the “stop effect’”—the 
sudden, often distorting, even grotesque 
freezing of a moving image—has had a 
curious impact on Western perceptions of Hungary 
in recent years. For nearly a decade after the popu- 
lar revolution of 1956, Hungary in Western eyes 
remained the country it was in November 1956— 
one in which. a courageous anti-Soviet revolution 
had taken place, supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the people but crushed in the end by 
Soviet forces. The rapidly unfolding events of 
those ten revolutionary days had many of the 
qualities of a powerful drama difficult to forget: 
the Sampson-and-Goliath theme, the vision of chil- 
dren using homemade weapons pointedly named 
“Molotov cocktails,” the heartbreaking sight of 
streams of refugees, and what some, perhaps wish- 
fully, thought of as the ultimate moral defeat of the 
victorious side. 

In the more immediate past, another picture has 
emerged. As the new Hungarian regime under Janos 
Kadar’s leadership established order, consolidated 
its authority, and terminated the terror of the im- 
mediate post-1956 era, the old picture gave way to 
that of a tolerant regime striving to realize some 
of the revolution’s national aspirations and govern- 
ing by persuasion rather than coercion, while the 
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population was seen as enjoying the new prosperity, 
sipping eszpresszo in the intimate coffee houses of 
Budapest, and feeling generally grateful for Kadar’s 
“soulash socialism.” 

The evolution of the Hungarian political system 
since 1956, however, cannot be described in the 
simple either/or categories of coercion or persua- 
sion, Soviet tanks or partially fulfilled national 
aspirations, the moving sight of a defeated people or 
contented consumers. True, under Kadar’s guidance, 
Hungary has come a long way since the ill-fated 
1956 revolution. In the political realm, after a period 
of repression which culminated in the execution of 
Imre Nagy and several other revolutionary leaders in 
1958, the regime has come to show considerable 
leniency toward divergent viewpoints. Its political 
style—Popular Frontish or “alliance-oriented” in 
nature—reflects its determination to avoid the “we- 
they” dichotomy of the pre-1956 period, which had 
caused mutual mistrust, suspicion, hatred, and ulti- 
mately the upsurge of revolutionary sentiments, and 
which had therefore proved counterproductive. 
While under Matyas Rakosi’s Stalinist rule this 
dichotomy (in the name of the class struggle) was 
being constantly and artificially sharpened and the 
resulting conflicts thus exacerbated (“whoever is 
not with us is against us”), under Kadar a less de- 
manding slogan (“whoever is not against us is with 
us”) has come to signify the regime’s willingness to 
accept less than total commitment. 


The Impact of Experiences 


If not the Soviet puppet he was once thought to 
be or the mere opportunist he is often portrayed to 
be, what is Kadar, and what are his politics? How 
has he accomplished that political tour de force 
whereby his countrymen, known for their strong 
anti-Russian and non-Communist sentiments, can 
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The Kadar Mystique 


still widely view him (as they do) not only as the 
best Hungary can have under the circumstances, 
but as a broad-minded man of considerable integrity? 

Several aspects of the man and his outlook de- 
serve mention in this context. Some derive from his 
extensive political experiences. Particularly relevant 
here is his pre-1945 involvement in the illegal Com- 
munist movement. Having joined the party in 1932, 
when he was only 20 years old, Kadar learned early 
enough of the necessity of working together with 
non-Communists—Socialists and Populists, in par- 
ticular—for the common goal of liberating Hungary 
from authoritarian rule and retarded economic and 
social conditions. It was in that atmosphere of close 
cooperation with non-Communist elements that his 
tolerance for policies and approaches somewhat dif- 
ferent from his own was born. He also made many 
friends among his leftist, but nonparty, comrades— 
especially in the miniscule anti-Nazi resistance 
movement during World War Il. Indeed, while the 
party’s other leaders enjoyed relative comfort and 
isolation in the Soviet Union, Kadar was politically 
engaged in conflict-ridden and war-torn Hungary. 

Kadar’s early party career and his frequent refer- 
ences to it provide at least a partial explanation for 
what may be the most telling feature of his regime, 
his broad “alliance policy.” That policy, which is 
generally similar to Tito’s, entails substantial confi- 
dence in and reliance on nonparty people and 
Stresses the reduction of the party’s all-knowing and 
especially all-doing posture as well as the curtail- 
ment of its direct involvement in routine matters of 
everyday life. Kadar himself has noted: 


| sometimes say that the connection between 
Marxism-Leninism, socialism, communism, — the 
Hungarian working class and the Hungarian people 
is not that we have an excellent theory and that we 
test it on some ten million experimental subjects. 
And that if the theory is good it has to work. | think 
of it in reverse: the reason why Marxism-Leninism 
and the whole system of Communist ideas exists is 
to ensure that these ten million Hungarians are 
better off. For if this was not the reason for its 
existence, and if something went wrong in this re- 
spect, then we would not be doing our work prop- 
erly. | am very glad that this realization is growing 
stronger steadily amongst us, that those represent- 
ing the Marxist-Leninist ideology are increasingly 
inspired with a sense of reality and humanity, with 
respect and esteem for non-Communists, and with 
the realization that we can only progress all together.’ 


The second political experience that stands out | 
in Kadar’s career is his imprisonment between 1951 | 
and 1954. Although he has never made public 
reference to the humiliations he suffered during his | 
internment, there can be no doubt about the lessons |! 
he learned in prison, for in the post-1961 period of || 
consolidation, it was he who abolished the widely- |) 
hated system of internal exile and internment with- |) 
out trial, declared general amnesty, purged the |) 
political police (AVH), and fired from positions of | 
responsibility the judges and prosecutors of the | 
political trials of the Rakosi era. From a man who 
had been Minister of the Interior during the phony | 
trials of Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty and Laszl6 Rajk |) 
in 1949——who, in fact, personally talked Rajk into || 
making the false confession that sealed his fate2— | 
and who, after all, was responsible for the wave of |) 
terror that swept Hungary for several years after i 
1956, Kadar has changed into a more consistent |) 
advocate of “socialist legality” than can be found | 
anywhere else in Eastern Europe. | 

Even if personal revenge did play a role in Kadar’s || 
decision to eliminate the remnants of the Stalinist | 
past, his regime still has not been particularly vindic- |’ 
tive toward its present critics and opponents. In the | 
widely reported case of sociologist Andras Hegedis |. 
and two other scholars accused of non-Marxist views 
in 1973, it must be kept in mind that they were | 
expelled from the party rather than tried or im- }} 
prisoned.* The writer Miklés Haraszti was tried on | 
October 15-16, 1973, then again on January 10-11, || 
1974, on charges of slandering the state and falsi- | 
fying conditions in a tractor factory, the locale of | 
his novel Darabbér (Piecework). In the end, however, | 
Haraszti received a suspended sentence.* Thus, |. 
either in comparison with the performance of other |. 
East European regimes or with that of the Hungarian | 
regime in the pre-Kadar era, the record of the || 


1 Janos Kadar, ‘‘Reflections at Sixty,” The New Hungarian 
Quarterly (Budapest), Vol. 8, No. 48, Winter 1972, pp. 10-11. 

? George Paloczi-Horvath, The Undefeated, London, Secker & 
Warburg, 1959, pp. 259-62. 

3 The Hegedts case is traced in ‘Documents: Hegedtis, His Views 
and His Critics,’ Studies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles), 
Vol. 2, No. 2, April 1969, pp. 121-52. The party’s 1973 statement of 
charges against Hegediis and his colleagues—whose views on 
modernization were identified with both “petty-bourgeois revisionism” 
and the New Left—was published in Szocio/égia (Budapest), No. is 
17S DON 45-55, 

4 The background of the Haraszti case is described at length 
in Gyula Borbandi, ‘‘Haraszti’s Dossier,’ Uj Latéhatdr (Munich), Vol. 
24, No. 5, 1973, pp. 433-46. First-hand reports of Haraszti’s trials— 
examples of Hungarian samizdat—appeared in Stiddeutsche Zeitung 
(Munich), December 8-9, 1973, and in Jrodalmi Ujsd4g (Paris), 

Vol. 25, Nos. 1-2, January-February 1974, pp. 4-5. 
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First Secretary Janos Kadar with workers of a Buda- 
pest factory. 


—Photo by Gabor Palfai for Interfoto MTI (Hungary) via Eastfoto. 


Kadar government suggests that coercion has not 
been one of its characteristics during the last 10-12 
years, and that Kadar’s personal aversion to political 
trials has become state policy. 

Kadar’s rather modest upbringing and educa- 
tional background have also left their imprint on 
his political style and orientation. Unlike his prede- 
cessors, he is neither a theoretician nor an intellec- 
tual. He does make frequent references to Marxism- 
Leninism, but the finer points of theory or ideology 
do not seem to interest him. Especially when he 
speaks extemporaneously, his stories, anecdotes, and 
metaphors are always simple, if not simplistic, and 
for that reason they are easily understood by all. 
Even in the stately atmosphere of the Tenth Party 
Congress in 1970, for example, he found it possible 
to make a point in the following way: 


Recently, | was on a visit in the eighth district of 
Budapest. In the conference room of the party com- 
mittee there, where our conversations took place, 
there was a Lenin portrait on the wall. As time passed 


by, | turned to the comrades, suggesting that some- 
thing else should be put on the wall as well—a clock. 
For at our place in the headquarters of the Central 
Commitee there is both a Lenin portrait and a clock 
on the wall, and they’re very suggestive. When we 
look at both, Lenin and the clock together tel/ us 
what we should be doing, when, in what spirit, and 
in what direction. The clock by itself also suggests 
that time is rapidly passing by, let’s hurry as much 
as we can.° 


Kadar’s life-style complements the simplicity of 
his speeches. He is known to be a chess fan, is often 
seen at soccer games, and apparently enjoys playing 
cards—preferring neither a sophisticated game like 
bridge, nor the gamblers’ favorite, poker, but the 
Hungarian equivalent of gin rummy, called ulti. He 
has also been observed taking leisurely walks in 
Budapest and doing so at times without a police 
escort. In contrast to other politicians—in Eastern 
Europe or for that matter elsewhere—who feel they 
must humble themselves to display human qualities, 
Kadar is not burdened with a complicated intellect 
and can therefore make people feel at ease in his 
company. As a result, while he has probably not 
converted many to the subleties of Marxism- 
Leninism, his simplicity has made him, and through 
him the system he has built, palatable, if not popular. 


Political Finesse 


The simplicity of Kadar’s leadership style, his 
unwillingness to exploit fully the coercive capabilities 
of the state, and his search for mass support through 
a Popular Front orientation have all contributed to 
both his regime’s stability and his own personal 
staying power. While in 1956 or 1958 he was widely 
considered to be a traitor, today most Hungarians 
seem to take pride in his realism and _ political 
finesse. Indeed, it is that political finesse—exempli- 
fied by his astute appraisal of Soviet-East European 
relations—which constitutes the most important 
component of the Kadar mystique. 

To understand and appreciate this appraisal, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the years 1955-56, that 
most crucial period in Soviet-East European rela- 
tions, when vastly exaggerated hopes had arisen in 


5 Janos Kadar, A szocialista Magyarorszaégért: Beszédek és cikkek, 
1968-1972 (For a Socialist Hungary: Speeches and Articles, 
1968-1972), Budapest, Kossuth, 1972, p. 390. 
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Eastern Europe about the prospects of “national 
independence,” particularly in Poland and Hungary. 
These hopes stemmed from the dramatic rapproche- 
ment between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union in 
1955, the Austrian Peace Treaty of that same year, 
and the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party in 1956. In addition, it was generally known 
among the elites of the region that at the July 1955 
secret plenum of the Soviet party’s Central Com- 
mittee Anastas |. Mikoyan had strongly denounced 
discriminatory Soviet economic policies toward the 
East European countries. Subsequently, during the 
Hungarian crisis, Pravda publicly stated that the 
Soviet government was determined to “remove any 
possibilities of violating the principles of national 
sovereignty, national advantage, and equality jn 
economic relations.” ° 

The more relaxed Soviet policy—expressed in the 
notion of a “socialist commonwealth’—was widely 
interpreted to include political as well as economic 
relations. As a matter of fact, there was much specu- 
lation both in the region and in the West about the 
extent to which the Soviet Union was prepared to 
encourage “‘different roads to socialism.” ’ The issue 
was often posed as a question of Soviet limitations 
on either foreign or domestic political experimenta- 
tion, and even as late as the aftermath of the 1968 
Czechoslovak crisis, it was still assumed that a 
more moderate Czech stance in either the domestic 
or the foreign policy area would have forestalled 
Soviet intervention. 

Without further exploring this most delicate of 
all issues in the Communist world, it is instructive 
to consider the way Kadar interpreted the emerging 
post-Stalin policy toward Eastern Europe. Once again, 
his approach reflected his political common sense. 
He seems to have viewed Soviet statements, such as 
the one published in Pravda, quite correctly, mak- 
ing the distinction between “different economic 
roads to socialism” on the one hand and “unity” on 
political and ideological questions on the other. 
Accordingly, he could later on pursue a far-reaching 
program of economic reform, called the New Eco- 
nomic Mechanism or NEM, in the knowledge that 
an improved and modernized economy, and for that 
matter expanded foreign trade with the West, did 
not run contrary to Soviet interests as defined by 


6 Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 31, 1956. Emphasis added. 

7 For an example of somewhat excessive optimism concerning 
East European autonomy, see my “Soviet Tutelage in East Europe,” 
Current History (Philadelphia), Vol. 60, No. 362, October 1971, 
pp. 206-09, 243. 
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Moscow. So long as the agricultural sector was col- 


lectivized and the means of production were in — 


“public” hands, he correctly perceived, the Soviet 


Union would welcome those modifications in the | 
economy necessary to make it more productive and | 


efficient. What the Soviet Union has presumably 


reiterated throughout Kadar’s tenure, and Kadar has | 
accepted, is that the Soviet leadership is not pre- | 


pared to concede any substantial departure in the 


political realm from Soviet-type institutions, proces- | 
ses, and ideology—that it would, in short, prevent | 


a political reorientation. 


Decision-making Style 


Finally, this sketch of Kadar’s qualities and gen- 


eral outlook would be incomplete without adding |. 


a word on his style of decision-making. During much 
of his political life, Kadar has followed a consistent, 
though often misleadingly simple, pattern of 
decision-making. At first, he collects information, 
avoids commitments, delays action, tests the politi- 
cal climate. Because of such circumspection, he 
arouses the expectation of compromise, of a 


necessary reconciliation of differing positions; given | 


his reputation as the pragmatic centrist he is, he 


Kadar (right) is welcomed to Moscow by Soviet Polit- 
buro member M. A. Suslov in March 1957. 


—Photo by TASS via Sovfoto 
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| is always thought to seek a middle course between 
the “extremes” of right and left. Yet, on closer exam- 
| ination, Kadar’s most important decisions suggest 
another interpretation: that while he is cautious in 
the first phase of the decision-making process, he 
is quite prepared to act in a firm and authoritative 
manner subsequently, at the time when policy 
decisions are actually finalized, announced, and 
implemented. 

| Kadar has adhered to this pattern during at least 
| three of the more dramatic turning points of his 
political career. In the first instance, when he was 
released from prison and rehabilitated in 1954, he 
joined neither the revisionist party faction led by 
Imre Nagy nor the dogmatic faction still led by 
Rakosi. He played a waiting game for two years, 
until the early summer of 1956, when he finally 
turned against Rakosi openly and, after Rakosi was 
removed, rejoined the reconstituted party leader- 
ship. Having made up his mind at last, he became 
a resolute supporter of the 1956 destalinization 
movement, even allowing himself to be caught up 
in the revolutionary momentum of October-Novem- 
ber 1956. 

In the second instance, after the Soviet Union in- 
stalled him as head of the new Hungarian party in 
November 1956, he again deliberated for nearly two 
years before moving unequivocally against the right 
—a course that included the secret trial and execu- 
tion of Nagy and his revisionist colleagues in 1958, 
as well as the forceful collectivization of Hungary’s 
independent-minded peasants between 1959 and 
1961. Finally, as mentioned earlier, Kadar weighed 
alternatives for several years in the early 1960’s 
before taking steps to quash his opponents and 
critics on the left so as to allow him to prepare for 
the institution of the New Economic Mechanism and 
generally to develop the character of his more toler- 
ant regime. 

In all cases, international rather than internal 
factors—primarily sensitivity to Soviet developments 
—appear to have constituted the major considera- 
tion for both the substance and timing of Kadar’s 
policy shifts. In early 1956, it was the anti-Stalinism 
of the 20th CPSU Congress and Soviet leader 
Mikoyan’s visit to Budapest that made Kadar an 
active opponent of Rakosi and Rakosi’s Stalinist 
practices; in the immediate aftermath of 1956, when 
he turned against the revisionist alternative, he drew 
his inspiration from rapidly deteriorating Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations; and he assumed the moderate 
stance later on only after Nikita S. Krushchev’s de- 


A . 
Soviet General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev (left) 
chats with Janos Kadar (center), and Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin at a Budapest country estate on 
July 12, 1967, during a meeting of leaders of the 
Warsaw Pact countries. 


—Photo by UPI. 


cisive victory over the hard-line dogmatists at the 
22nd CPSU Congress in October 1961. 

The foregoing account of Kadar’s decision-making 
pattern during the course of his “three crises” sug- 
gests that his highly political regime, while sensitive 
to a variety of external pressures and needs, remains 
particularly responsive to those emanating from the 
Soviet Union. No longer merely the puppet placed 
and kept in power by the Soviet Union, Kadar none- 
theless remains conscious of the necessity of avoid- 
ing Soviet displeasure. Attuned as he is to the 
nuances of Soviet politics, he has carefully refrained 
from alienating or even embarrassing the Soviet 
leadership, whose confidence he apparently cher- 
ishes. Indeed, his regime has never deviated from 
the general direction of Soviet foreign policy, and 
on domestic matters he has repeatedly obtained 
Soviet approval for Hungary’s often controversial 
departures from Soviet patterns. It was suggestive 
of Kadar’s political acumen, for example, that he 
arranged the postponement of Leonid |. Brezhnev’s 
visit to Budapest from September to December in 
1972 so that the Soviet leader could specifically 
endorse the resolutions of the November 1972 
Hungarian Central Committee plenum and thus 
strengthen Kadar’s position. 

Kadar’s qualities and outlook have found most 
vivid expression in what is the hallmark of his 
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regime: Hungary’s New Economic Mechanism.’ As 
that experiment in economic reform—mainly be- 
cause of its political consequences—is under grow- 
ing challenge at the present time, it is necessary to 
trace its evolution and examine its implications with 
a view to assessing Kadar’s ability to preserve the 
mystique that he strove to generate. 


The Politics of NEM 


Although formally introduced only in January 
1968, economic reform had been conceived as early 
as 1957. At that time, a number of economic com- 
mittees, made up of both party and nonparty spe- 
cialists, put forth a series of sweeping recommenda- 
tions which included a critique of exaggerated 
centralization and planning, and a proposal for the 
adoption of indirect methods of economic guidance.’ 
In a reflection of the political uncertainties of those 
years, the reports were first published, then au- 
thoritatively rejected, and finally, several years later 
—after Kadar had removed from office some of his 
more leftist or “dogmatic” critics—implemented. 
The apparently bitter struggle in the early 1960's 
preceding the adoption of NEM was not fought over 
questions of economic management and priorities 
alone. More than anything else, it amounted to a 
political and ideological confrontation within the 
party hierarchy. The removal of such members of 
the Politburo as Karoly Kiss, Imre Dogei, and prob- 
ably Gyérgy Marosan appears to have been con- 
nected with their ‘dogmatist” contention that the 
proposed system of decentralization, incentives, and 
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8 By far the most comprehensive and judicious treatment of 
NEM, with somewhat optimistic overtones, is William F. Robinson, 
The Pattern of Reform in Hungary: A Political, Economic and 
Cultural Analysis, New York, Praeger, 1973, especially pp. 99-195. For 
a highly critical appraisal, see Barnabas Buky, “‘Hungary’s NEM 
on a Treadmill,’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1972, pp. 31-39. 

° Between 1959 and 1965, the following piecemeal measures 
were introduced: (1) a four-tier pricing system, with specified fixed 
prices for some products, maximum prices and limits on prices 
for others, and free or market-determined prices for the rest; 

(2) decentralization of industrial management by reducing 

the jurisdiction of the ministries and increasing the jurisdiction of 
large-scale trusts and enterprises; (3) the reordering of industrial 
priorities, emphasizing the profitable chemical, pharmaceutical, 
electronics, and telecommunications industries, for which resources 
were more easily available; (4) the addition of quality norms 

to quantity quotas, in order to make Hungarian products 
competitive on foreign markets and signify the transition to intensive 
development; and (5) the recognition of individual and group 
incentives through a new profit-sharing system. These piecemeal 
measures were then incorporated into NEM in 1968. 


inter-enterprise competition would endanger the 
proper, commanding role of the Communist Party. 
Subsequently, Kadar himself noted that not only 
economists but also members of the Central Com- 
mittee had held “essentially divergent opinions” on 
these questions.’ 

Thus, the New Economic Mechanism came into 
being in response to the recognition by the majority 
of the leadership at the time that (1) the transition 
from extensive to intensive development required a 
less centralized and generally more flexible eco- 
nomic structure, and (2) economic progress necessi- 
tated the shelving of some of the political assump- 
tions and considerations of the past despite the 
political risks inherent in that process. In other 
words, the leadership was aware of the likely chal- 
lenge to centralized one-party rule that would emerge 
in the wake of economic reform. Confident that it 
could handle the challenge, the party thus opted for 
an economic policy that represented—and today 
still represents—the most comprehensive and con- 
troversial departure from the Soviet-type model of 
economic management in Eastern Europe, with the 
possible exception of the Yugoslav system and the 
ill-fated Czechoslovak experiment of 1967-68.” 

It is clear, then, that the urge for economic reform 
stemmed from the pressing, if not unavoidable, 
necessity of economic progress and innovation. It 
is equally clear, moreover, that the leadership was 
most conscious of the relationship between the eco- 
nomic “base” and the political “superstructure’— 
that is, of the seemingly universal dilemma that 
David Apter has summarized this way: 


. . . the closer a modernizing country comes to the 
Stage of industrialization, the greater the political 
problem of controlling and integrating the process. 
lf this assumption is correct, the transition to indus- 
trialization requires an exceptionally well organized 
political system, able to maintain a high degree of 
control. . . . However, after that phase of develop- 
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10 As cited in Robinson, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

11 Of the growing literature on East European economic reforms, 
see especially Radoslav Selucky, Economic Reforms in Eastern 
Europe: Political Background and Economic Significance, New York, 
Praeger, 1972; Ota Sik, The Bureaucratic Economy, White Plains, 

N.Y., International Arts and Sciences Press, 1972; Michael Gamarnikow, 
Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe, Detroit, Wayne State University 
Press, 1968; J. Wilczynski, Socialist Economic Development and 
Reforms, New York, Praeger, 1972. The most comprehensive 

account of the pre-reform economic systems of Eastern Europe 

is still Nicolas Spulber, The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe, 
Cambridge, Mass., MIT Technology Press, 1957. 
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ment has been completed, ... the need. . 
greater decentralization of high contro! systems. If 
the industrial sector can also carry with it certain 
organizing properties so that they reduce the need 
for direct governmental control, a noncoercive, high 
information situation will result, with government 
playing a mediating and coordinating role.” 


The party's formula for dealing with the political 
implications of NEM was to open up the decision- 
making process to specialists—in particular eco- 
nomic experts—while at the same time trying to 
uphold its exclusive claim to power and authority. 
Unprepared to play merely a “mediating” or “co- 
ordinating” role, the party nonetheless concluded 
that not one but three types of legitimate interests 
existed in contemporary Hungary: the interests of 
the state (or of the “‘people’’), the interests of indi- 
viduals, and the interests of groups. The significance 
of this theoretical revision was that it explicitly 
recognized other than societal interests in a socialist 
community, including the existence and perhaps 
even the desirability of competition and conflict 
among different groups in it. 

The legitimization of the three-tier interest struc- 
ture was not meant to introduce “pluralism” into 
the Hungarian polity. Although there was some con- 
sideration given to a system of checks and bal- 
ances,** early expectations regarding the new inter- 
est structure turned out to be premature: it was, in 
fact, intended to revitalize the present system, allow 
for more open discussion of alternatives, and gen- 
erally make the economy more productive. By rais- 
ing the specter of “socialist pluralism,” however, 
the Kadar regime made the possibility of limited 
political competition an open issue—and in the 
process created an explosive problem for itself. For, 
while the regime’s survival and stability remain be- 
yond serious challenge, and while the economy, 
having negotiated a successful transition from the 
earlier command model to NEM, is also doing quite 


12 David Apter, ‘‘Political Systems and Developmental Change,” 
in Robert T. Holt and John E. Turner, Eds., The Methodology of 
Comparative Research, New York, Free Press, 1970, p. 158. 

13 The electoral system was altered in the 1960’s to allow for 
contested elections, with two or more candidates competing for one 
seat in the National Assembly. In addition, the Assembly’s committees 
have become somewhat more active, and interpellations can 
now be raised from the floor. However, the regime’s effort to 
endow the legislative branch with a watchdog function—expressed 
in the 1966 and 1970 electoral reform laws—has not led to viable 
legislative activity. The Assembly’s sessions remain perfunctory: they 
last only two or three days at a time and are held three or 
four times a year. 
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well,’* the relationship between economic policies 
and political goals has become unclear, divisive, and 
even contradictory. Specifically, the economic sys- 
tem has been promoting a program of individual 
material incentives at the same time that the politi- 
cal system concurrently pursues an unrelenting 
Campaign against the corollary petty-bourgeois 
mentality—or what is unkindly called “money- 
grubbing.” And though NEM has been giving sub- 
stantial incentives to the peasantry and to the non- 
party specialists of the urban middle class, the 
political system simultaneously still claims to act 
for and on behalf of the industrial proletariat, the 
group that has benefited least from economic 
reform so far. 


The Workers’ Opposition 


The main question that has divided the Hungarian 
leadership, especially since 1972, therefore, is not 
the direction of the economy per se; rather, it is 
the problem of coping with the political and social 
consequences of the New Economic Mechanism. 
The leadership is split between those who remain 
committed to economic reform and are prepared to 
accept its essentially nonegalitarian features and 
those who seek to eliminate excessive decentraliza- 
tion and income differentiation. The debate between 


14 By the curious standards of many economists, no economy 
is ever “doing quite well,’’ of course—especially in the Communist - 
world. In the Hungarian case, Barnabas Buky, for example, 
emphasizes NEM’s “‘limits,’’ ‘‘flaws,’’ and ‘“‘miscalculations” 
(Joc. cit.), yet the data he himself presents on the period up to 1972 
(see his table on p. 39) clearly demonstrate that most indicators 
of the Hungarian economy under NEM reveal significant progress. 
The 1973 results are now also available, showing that in that year 
national income grew by 6-7 percent, industrial production by 
more than 7 percent, and agricultural production by 5 percent— 
all exceeding the guidelines of the central plan. The following 
summary of the 1973 economic indicators appeared in Népszabadsag 
(Budapest) on Feb. 3, 1974. All data represent increases over 
1972 and are given in percentages except those for investments, 
which are in billions of forints. 


Plan Performance 
National income 4.0-5.0 6.5-7.0 
Industrial production 5.5-6.0 Tier 
Agricultural production 1.0 5.0 
Per capita real wages 6.0 6.5-7.0 
Popular consumption 5.0-5.5 4.5-5.0 
Retail trade 6.2 oz, 
Investments 13.0 6.4 
Imports 7.0 9.0 
Exports 7.0 18.0 
Budget revenues 9.0 11.0 
Budget expenditures 9.0 10.0 
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“reformers” and what may be called the ‘workers’ 
Opposition” thus recalls some of the issues that sur- 
faced in the Soviet Union in the early 1920’s, when 
members of the Workers’ Opposition—anticipating 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy—questioned the wis- 
dom of favoring the peasantry over the industrial 
working class, of relying on non-Communist experts 
and specialists in industry, and indeed of altering 
the economic base on which the new Soviet political 
and social superstructure was to be built. 

Fascinating as the historical analogy is, however, 
the contemporary significance of the present 
Hungarian debate lies in the acute interest of other 
East European party-states in the progress, prob- 
lems, and prospects of the Hungarian reform.’® 
Indeed, should the reform be blocked, the reversal 
might be achieved less by the efforts of the reform’s 
domestic political adversaries or by the prospect, 
now unlikely, of economic failure than by the dis- 
inclination of other socialist countries to accept and 
work with Hungary’s socialist version of the market 
economy. Another way of pointing up the interna- 
tional dimension of the Hungarian debate is to sug- 
gest that if an important East European country such 
as Poland—or the Soviet Union, of course—were to 
adopt or borrow extensively from the Hungarian 
experience, admittedly not a very likely possibility, 
such a development would obviously strengthen the 
position of the reformers and thus assure the imple- 
mentation of the reform itself. 

In fact, however, the evidence of the last two 
years clearly suggests a falling-off of the momentum 
of reform. Especially since the November 1972 en- 
larged plenum of the Central Committee; a slow but 
Steady erosion of NEM’s principles can be observed. 
Retrenchment was strongly indicated, for example, 
by the party’s 1972 decision to place six of the 
country’s largest industrial firms under “state pro- 
tection” again—meaning that, if necessary, they 
can now be saved from bankruptcy by the central 
authorities. By 1973, in a further revision of the 
reform, central allocation planning was restored to 
50 of the country’s larger industrial enterprises. 
Taken together with the Central Committee’s No- 
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15 The extent to which East European countries learn from each 
other’s experiences and the impact these experiences have 
had on each other’s economies is explored at greater length in 
Roger E. Kanet, ‘Modernizing Interaction Within Eastern Europe,” in 
Charles Gati, Ed., The Politics of Modernization in Eastern Europe: 
Testing the Soviet Model, New York, Praeger, 1974, forthcoming. 
Kanet concludes that economic reforms in particular ‘are studied 
for their possible relevance—either as potential future problems 
or possible solutions to existing problems—elsewhere.”’ 


vember 1972 and November 1973 resolutions,’ 
which indicated the party’s growing desire to slow 
NEM’s pace and curtail its presumed excesses, these 
measures constituted the beginning of an official 
revision of the New Economic Mechanism. It is quite | 
telling that Soviet concern about NEM’s social and 
political consequences had been publicly voiced in 
Pravda as early as February 3, 1972.’ 

The period from 1972 to March 1974 should be 
considered one of temporizing and reassessment. 
Very much according to his past decision-making 
pattern, Kadar was testing the political climate in 
preparation for a crucial decision whether or not to 
shelve the reform altogether and return to the prac- 
tice of economic planning and management preva- 
lent in the Soviet Union and elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe. It is clear that economic performance mili- 
tated against reversal of the reform; it is equally 
Clear, however, that the workers’ opposition, sup- 
ported by powerful voices in some of the other 
socialist countries, made a strong political case 
against the reform. To the extent that Kadar had 
anticipated the problem of coping with the political 
implications of NEM, he could and did deal with 
their first manifestations. What he could not foresee, 
however, was that the modernizing process he had 
accelerated would have consequences beyond his 
control. 

Specifically, critics of the reform capitalized on 
NEM’s anti-egalitarian tendencies, pointing out that 
the involvement of the proletariat in the political 
process and in the country’s cultural life had actually 
declined. For example, since admission standards 
in the country’s universities and advanced high 
schools (gimnaziums) had been changed in the 
1960’s to make talent rather than class origin the 
decisive consideration, upward social mobility had 
all but ceased: children of workers and peasants, 
who had formerly enjoyed an advantage in getting 
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16 The text of the Central Committee resolutions appeared in 
Népszabadsag, Nov. 17, 1972, and Nov. 30, 1973, respectively. 

17 That concern was subsequently reflected in an unusual 
increase in the number of high-level visits between Hungary and 
the USSR during the second quarter of 1972 as compared with 
the corresponding figures for visits between the USSR and 
other East European countries (data compiled in Radio Free 
Europe, Research [Munich], Hungary/12, July 14, 1972): 


Country Jan.-March April-June Total Difference 
Hungary 16 26 42 +10 
Bulgaria 13 ay/ 30 + 4 
Czechoslovakia 14 12 26 —2 
Poland 25 28 53 + 3 
Romania 6 7/ 13 +1 
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HUNGARY IN THE 1970’s 
—Various dimensions of 
contemporary Hungarian 
society are depicted in 
the accompanying photo- 
graphs. Clockwise, from 
the upper left: arrival of 
the motor age creates 
parking problems in a 
downtown Budapest side- 
street; pursuit of the “good 
life” at a Lake Ferto dacha; 
students on the campus of 
Budapest Technical Uni- 
versity; fresh fruit on sale 
at a Budapest market; 
workers at a chemical 
plant in Kazincbarcika. 


—Photos by Interphoto MTI via 
Eastfoto and Photoreporters. 
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admitted, had begun to find it difficult to pass the 
entrance examinations and obtain higher education. 
(In the industrial city of Budapest, 69 percent of 
the gimnazium students today are children of in- 
tellectuals, managers, and white-collar workers, 
i.e., members of the urban middle class.”*) Yet, if 
the regime were to decide to return to its previous 
policy of favoring the working class, it would deprive 
itself of the kind of manpower its increasingly 
sophisticated economy needs.’® 

In addition, there was the pressing problem of 
wage differentiation. The New Economic Mechanism 
had opened the way for enterprises to compete for 
manpower. Moving from one job to another, even 
for marginal advantage, became common practice— 
one that would complicate and impede planned de- 
velopment. Far more disturbing, however, given the 
regime’s socialist orientation, was the increasing 
gap between the poor and the well-to-do. In a re- 
markably candid study, Zsuzsa Ferge pointed out 
that since incomes frequently varied by a factor of 
eight or ten in contemporary Hungary, the country’s 
wage structure was not markedly different from that 
prevalent in the capitalist world. Hence, she added, 
“it contains the seeds of social tension.” ”° Indeed, 
while the average income of the Hungarian wage 
earner remained under $85 a month, the poor and 
the pensioner earned as little as $30 and the well- 
to-do as much as $300. Since the purchasing power 
of the forint is higher when it comes to basic neces- 
sities (and lower for most consumer goods), those 
in the higher brackets could often save enough to 
own a Car, travel in the West, or buy lakefront prop- 
erty. The fact that there were more private cars in 
use in 1973 than refrigerators ten years earlier 
illustrated the direction of change. In the meantime, 
however, people with average or below-average in- 
come could only observe the new prosperity and 
question the values and preferences of Kadar’s 
“goulash socialism.” True, after the 1972 Central 
Committee plenum their questioning did lead to the 
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18 Gyorgi Ranki, ‘‘Has Modernity Made a Difference?” in 
Charles Gati, Ed., op. cit. A leading Hungarian historian and social 
scientist, Ranki does not seem to think that a definite choice has to 
be made between “talent” and “class origin.” 

19.On some of the problems of involving workers in the 
political process, see Laszlo Molnar, Ferenc Nemes, and 
Bélané Szalai, /pari munkaésok politikai aktivitdsa (The Political 
Activity of Industrial Workers), Budapest, Kossuth, 1970. For a 
sophisticated sociological study of Hungarian society as a whole, 
see Zsuzsa Ferge, Tarsadalmunk rétegezddése: Elvek és tények 
(The Stratification of Our Society: Theories and Facts), 2nd printing, 
Budapest, Kdézgazdasdgi és Jogi K6nyvkiad6, 1973. 

20 Ferge, op. cit., pp. 190-98. 
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HSWP Politburo Member, Rezsé6 Nyers—known as 
the party’s specialist on the New Economic Mecha- 
nism—was removed from the Central Committee’s 
Secretariat in March 1974. 


—Photo by Jeno Papp for Interfoto MTI via Photoreporters. 


adoption of a “new income policy,” but the salary 
increments introduced in the industrial sector were 
unsatisfactory, even unacceptable. In fact, at the 
last trade union conference, held in the fall of 1973, 
the party’s economic specialist, Politburo member 
Rezso Nyers, was so severely criticized that he had 
to adopt a defensive posture about NEM and promise 
additional wage increases for the industrial prole- 
tariat in the near future.” 

Beyond the specifics of cultural and economic 
anti-egalitarianism, what troubled the critics most 
was the politically undesirable psychological climate 
NEM had engendered. Since 1972, ramifications of 
the so-called petty-bourgeois mentality have filled 
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21 Magyar Tavirati Iroda (Hungarian News Agency) reported on 
the opening of the plenary session of the National Trade Union 
Council in its English service on October 11, 1973. 
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the pages of every newspaper, weekly, and monthly 
in the country. Promoted as a grand national debate, 
it is more a condemnation of the very attitudes the 
_regime’s own policies have fostered. After all, if the 
economic reform relies on individual incentives, as 
it does, what is wrong with “money-grubbing”? If 
enterprises are to utilize their newfound inde- 
pendence, as they are told to do, why are company 
directors taken to court for introducing new products 
they were not specifically authorized to make? If 
profit sharing is an integral part of NEM, as it is 
claimed to be, why is petty-bourgeois “selfishness” 
the central target of this press campaign? 


The March Plenum and Beyond 


The serious dilemmas inherent in these questions 
were at least partly and temporarily resolved at the 
recent March 19-20, 1974, plenum of the Central 
Committee.” Of the four resolutions made public, 
the first one dealt with the international situation, 
emphasizing the need for vigilance in the face of 
determined efforts by “extremist reactionary forces” 
to undermine East-West détente. The second and 
probably most ominous decision concerned the posi- 
tion of the industrial working class in Hungarian 
society—‘“‘the Central Committee considers it neces- 
sary to develop a network of well thought-out meas- 
ures through which the workers’ weight will increase 
gradually in all spheres of life.” The third decision, 
on education and culture, identified the presumably 
still low educational level of the working class as 
“the central problem of education” and called for 
“ourposeful efforts to mold a socialist mentality.” 
Finally, and most dramatically, the Central Com- 
mittee made the party’s shift unmistakably clear by 
effecting several personnel changes. The most im- 
portant of these were the removal from the Party 
Secretariat of Rezsd Nyers, the party’s leading advo- 
cate of economic reform, and the transfer of Gyorgy 
Aczél, the party’s leading advocate of cultural tol- 
erance, from the Party Secretariat to a largely ad- 
ministrative position as a Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Other changes such as the 
election of Karoly Németh and Imre Gyéri to the 
Party Secretariat also pointed to the erosion of the re- 
formers’ influence and the growing strength of the 
workers’ opposition. 
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22 The text of the Central Committee resolutions appeared in 
Népszabadsaég, March 21, 1974. 


Although the final outcome of the struggle be- 
tween the reformers and the workers’ opposition 
will have to await the 11th Party Congress, now 
scheduled for March 1975, it is clear that the party 
has already returned to the principle of the “pri- 
ority of politics,” which stresses party-controlled, 
ideologically correct political development. More 
specifically, this principle emphasizes the necessity 
of strengthening the power of the industrial working 
class, dismisses “pure” economic points of view, and 
affirms “socialist values” in culture and education. 
The party has thus signaled the beginning of the 
end of the era of temporizing—the era during which 
the party still sought to reconcile economic effi- 
ciency with the concurrent pursuit of Marxist- 
Leninist ideals and ideas. 

While the leftist direction of change is clearly 
indicated, the period between now and the party 


Gyorgy Aczél, Politburo member and party specialist 
on cultural matters, removed from the Secretariat in 
March 1974. 
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congress next March must still be regarded as one 

of continued political infighting. The issue before 
the Politburo is whether to shelve the reform alto- 
gether because of its social and political implica- 
tions or merely to arrest its momentum. 

In attempting to gauge the chances for the re- 
form’s survival, it is instructive to consider the 
unprecedented situation confronting the current 
Politburo—namely, that only four of its 13 members 
(Kadar, Biszku, Fock, and Németh), hold significant 
positions elsewhere (see table). Two others (the 
demoted Aczél and Gaspar) may be regarded as in 
marginal positions of power, while the remaining 
six (Apré, Benke, Fehér, Kallai, Nemes, and Nyers) 
now occupy relatively minor positions hardly com- 
mensurate with their Politburo memberships (for a 
variety of reasons such as lack of economic exper- 
tise, old age, or political demotion). 

Under the circumstances, it seems very likely 
that those who have pressed the case against the 
reform’s “excesses” (Németh and Gaspar, in par- 
ticular) will obtain, or have already obtained, sub- 
stantial backing from that disenchanted minority 
which has been eased out of positions of power in 
recent years. Motivated more by personal pique than 
political principle, members of that large Politburo 
minority could well join forces with the workers’ 
opposition to make it impossible for Kadar to return 
to his eclectic blend of economic modernization and 
political tolerance on the one hand and a Marxist- 
Leninist sociopolitical order on the other. That 
Kadar may still have enough prestige and authority 


to recreate his precarious balance, however, is im-— 
plied in his appointment as chairman of a newly 
created commission to prepare the party’s ‘new 
program declaration” for the 11th Party Congress. 
In either case, Kadar’s position has been seriously 
compromised. Two of his closest colleagues were 
demoted. The Central Committee resolutions did not 
even refer directly to the New Economic Mechanism, 
the hallmark of his tenure in power. All in all, the 
party that Kadar rebuilt after 1956 and has led ever 
since has moved away from his particular orienta- 
tion—without, however, having the political muscle, 
courage, or perhaps, as yet, the desire to remove 
him from office. Accordingly, Kadar has until the 
next party congress to recoup his forces. The early | 
indications are that, in line with his past strategy, 
he has tentatively accepted the majority’s direction, 
but that he is at the same time prepared to appeal 
for support to both the general public and especially 
the Soviet leadership. For example, in a remarkably 
revealing speech made in the provincial city of 
Nyiregyhaza after the March plenum, he defended 
his past policies, reminded the Soviet leaders of his 
loyalty, and rebutted his critics in these words: 


Our policy has always been characterized by frank- 
ness and a lack of ambiguity. We have always stated, 
frankly and openly, the intentions and aspirations of 
our party and our people. This has applied, presently 
applies, and will continue to apply also to funda- 
mental aspects of both foreign and domestic policy. 
We feel that a socialist country cannot pursue a 


Composition of the Hungarian Politburo (May 1974) 


Year of Year of 
Name Birth Full Membership Main Function 
Kadar, Janos 1912 1948- First Secretary, CC 
Biszku, Béla 1921 1957- Secretary, CC 
Fock, Jend 1916 1957- Chairman, Council of Ministers 
Németh, Karoly 1922 1970- Secretary, CC 
Aczél, Gyérgy 1917 1970- Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers 
Gaspar, Zoltan 1917 1956- Secretary General, Trade Union Council 
Apré, Antal 1913 1946- Chairman, National Assembly 
Benke, Valéria 1920 1970- Editor, party monthly 
Fehér, Lajos 1917 1957- Retired 
Kallai, Gyula 1910 1956- President, Patriotic People’s Front 
Nemes, Dezs6 1908 1959- Director, Party Academy 
Nyers, Rezs6 1923 1966- Director, Institute of Economics 
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SOURCES: ‘“‘The Hungarian Party Leadership,’ Radio Free Europe, Research (Munich), Hungary/16, Sept. 11, 1972, updated on Nov. 2, 1973; 
Népszabadsdég (Budapest), March 21, 1974. 
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double-dealing policy, that a Marxist-Leninist, a 
Communist party cannot represent an equivocal 
policy vis-a-vis its own class, its own people, and 
others. We feel that people listen to us and trust 
us if we say the same thing on the same issue in 
|'Budapest, New York, and Moscow alike and do not 
deviate from it according to where we say it. You 
can recall that, in foreign policy, we have always 
openly sided with the Soviet Union even in the most 
difficult times.” 


In defending himself against implicit charges of 
double-dealing, equivocation, and deviation from 
policies and norms prevalent in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, Kadar thus recalled his past 
support of the Soviet Union “even in the most diffi- 
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23 |bid., March 30, 1974. 
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cult times,” an allusion to Hungary’s somewhat be- 
lated and grudging support of Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968—surely the “most difficult 
time” in recent East European political history. His* 
defense, then, is also a warning to his colleagues 
and to the Soviet leadership: if his policies are re- 
versed altogether, and especially if he is removed 
from power, the country’s present stability may well 
give way to uncertainty and political disequilibrium. 
Thus, relying on his popularity and his hope of 
continued Soviet confidence in him, Kadar still seeks 
to conclude his political career on his own terms, 
knowing that his place in Hungarian—and indeed 
East European—history will be determined by the 
wisdom of his present choices and by the skill with 
which he resolves this latest and probably last 
crisis of his political life. 
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The Unique Role = 
of the Swedish CP 


By Daniel Tarschys 


weden’s Social Democratic Prime Minister Olof 

Palme is on the horns of a dilemma. The tie in 

the Swedish Parliament resulting from the Sep- 
tember 1973 elections—175 socialist members now 
face 175 nonsocialists (see accompanying table) — 
has left his government without a working majority 
and will sooner or later force him to choose between 
two options. A “socialist” course would no doubt 
lead to the dissolution of Parliament and the holding 
of new elections that might restore some seats to his 
party but could hardly be expected to give it an 
absolute majority. A “liberal” course might pave 
the way for an accommodation with one or two of 
the opposition parties, but this would infuriate the 
Social Democratic left wing and risk driving some of 
the party’s supporters over to the Communist 
electoral camp. 

Last year’s elections were the immediate cause 
of Palme’s predicament, but the basic problem is 
not a temporary one. Before the constitutional reform 
of 1967-69, Sweden's electoral system frequently 
helped the Social Democrats to acquire a_ parlia- 
mentary majority, although only two elections in 
history—those of 1940 and 1968—gave them more 
than half the actual popular vote. Under the present 
system, however, every party receiving more than 
4 percent of the votes cast gets a parliamentary 
representation proportional to its strength in the 
electorate, with the result that the Social Democrats 


A Research Associate in Political Science at the 
University of Stockholm, Mr. Tarschys is a frequent 
commentator on Swedish politics. He is the author 
of Beyond the State: The Future Polity in Classical 
and Soviet Marxism, 1972, and is currently studying 
issues of problem-perception and political priorities 
in the Soviet leadership. 
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can no longer expect to gain and maintain an abso- 
lute majority in the Riksdag. Hence, the party that 
has ruled Sweden for 42 years has become much 
more dependent on outside support and will have to 
reconsider its long-term strategy. 

These effects of the new electoral system were 
probably not fully understood at the time the reform 
was enacted. The prosperous years of the late 1960's 
were a time of mounting support for the govern- 
ment, and in 1969 the polls indicated that 54 per- 
cent of the electorate was prepared to vote for the 
Social Democrats. Yet, only one year later, the party 
was back to its more “normal” figure of 45.3 per- 
cent and was again compelled to envisage a minority 
government dependent upon Communist parlia- 
mentary support as the only alternative to a non- 
Socialist coalition. In this situation, the proximity of 
the Communists to the crucial 4-percent dividing 
line became a matter of great concern to the Social 
Democrats, who found themselves in the curious 
position of having to acquiesce in a certain number 
of tactical cross-overs in the 1970 elections in order 
to assure continued Communist representation in 
Parliament. The Communists polled 4.8 percent of 
the vote, and the government narrowly escaped the 
threat of imminent defeat.’ 

The key position that the Swedish Communists 
have occupied for the last three years, and may re- 
tain if Mr. Palme chooses to satisfy the Social Demo- 
cratic left wing, makes it timely to take a fresh look 
at the recent development of the party and to assess 
its role in the Swedish political system. The direct 
influence of the small Communist parliamentary 
delegation, to be sure, is slight, since the govern- 
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? The source for this and other election results cited in this 
article is Arne Halvarsson, Sveriges statsskick (The Swedish Polity), 
2nd ed., Stockholm, Esselte Studium AB, 1974, p. 28. 


ment never enters into negotiations with it or con- 
sults its members before laying down government 
policy. As a social and political force, however, the 
“Communists have certainly had at least a limited 
impact on Social Democratic conduct, and their 
presence continues to affect the chemistry of politi- 
cal decisions in Stockholm. 
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A Party in Transition 
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Sweden’s Communist Party traces its origins back 
| to a faction that broke away from the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in February 1917. Two years later it 
joined the Comintern, and in 1921 it assumed the 
name of Sveriges Kommunistiska Parti, sektion av 
| Kommunistiska Internationalen (Swedish Communist 
Party, Section of the Communist International). Re- 
| lations with the Comintern were strained, however, 
leading to several splits within the party during the 
| 1920’s. Between 1929 and 1934, there were two 
| separate Communist parties, one supporting and the 
| other opposing the Comintern. The latter disinte- 
| grated as some of its leaders returned to the Social 
| Democrats and others joined the National Socialists. 
| The loyal organization, which remained faithful to 
| Moscow through the years of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact, endured mild political repression in the early 
| stage of World War II, but subsequently was able to 

capitalize on the growing good will of the Soviet 
| Union. In the communal elections of 1946, the party 
reached its all-time peak of popular support, re- 
ceiving 11.2 percent of the electoral vote. 

This level could not be sustained, however, and 
in the following years the Communist vote fluctuated 
between 3 and 6 percent of the total.? The ups and 
downs of the party were evidently related to inter- 
national developments: severe losses were suffered 


after the 1948 Communist takeover in Prague, the 
1956 revolt in Hungary, and the 1961 erection of 
the Berlin Wall. In the eyes of the younger and more 
revisionist cadres, the last two setbacks proved the 
folly of the party leadership’s unflinching loyalty to 
Moscow. Following the communal elections of 1962, 
in which the Communists polled a dismal 3.8 per- 
cent after having defended East Germany’s hard-line 
Ulbricht regime in their campaign, a strong oppo- 
sition group called for a thorough “modernization” 
of the party. In order to give it a new nationalist and 
democratic image, they demanded that the party 
cleanse itself of its old submissiveness to the 
Comintern and its alien-sounding rhetoric. 

The cleavage within the party in the early 1960’s 
was partly a generation gap. On one side were the 
old “men of 1929” (the year of the split between 
the pro- and the anti-Comintern parties) in the 
leadership and the older rank-and-file party mem- 
bers still profoundly attached to the Soviet Union; 
on the other were the young militants, generally not 
much impressed with the virtues of socialism as 
displayed in the East European Communist coun- 
tries. At the same time, the controversy was partly 
geographical. In his loyalty to the Soviet example, 
party leader Hilding Hagberg typified the attitude 
of the people of his own Norrbotten region in 
northern Sweden. The Norrbotten Communists, many 
of Finnish descent, had greeted the October Revo- 
lution of 1917 with rare enthusiasm and had ever 
since maintained close ties with the Soviet Union. 
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2 For a commune-by-commune analysis of the bases of Communist 
support, see Sven Rydenfelt, Kommunismen i Sverige: En 
samhallsvetenskaplig studie (Communism in Sweden: A Social Science 
Study), Lund, Gleerups, 1954. For an overall analysis of the 
party’s electoral following, see Leif Lewin, Bo Jansson, and 
Dag Sorbom, The Swedish Electorate 1887-1968, Uppsala, Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1972. 


Distribution of Seats in the Swedish Parliament, 1960-73 


Election 


Year Nonsocialist Parties 


Socialist Parties Total 


Moderate Center Liberal 

Coalition Party Party 
1960 58 54 73 
1964 59 54 69 
1968 Sy. 59 60 
1970 41 TAI 58 
1973 51 90 34 


Left Party, 
Communist (VKP) 


Social Democratic 


SOURCE: Statistisk Arsbok 1973 (Statistical Yearbook, 1973), Stockholm, P.A. Norstadt & Soner, 1973, p. 405. 
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The Unique Role of the Swedish CP 
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In the parliamentary |) 
elections of 1964, it collected 5.2 percent of the || 
vote, and in the subsequent communal elections of | 
1966, 6.4 percent. Though many members of the || 
old guard remained in powerful positions in the |) 
resistance to |, 
Hermansson within the party was weak. At least ini- 


In periods of distress, there had even been some 
emigration from this area to the USSR, mostly of 
‘young workers eager to share in the Soviet experi- 
ence. As a consequence, the northern Communists 
in the 1960’s were not inclined to question the claim 
that repressive Soviet or East German policies were 
justified by external threats to the socialist camp, 
and they regarded the party ‘‘modernizers” in the 
south with suspicion and contempt. 

After the disastrous 1962 elections, however, the 
balance of forces within the party was hardly in 
favor of the “men of 1929.” As Hagberg’s base of 
support kept shrinking, the old guard agreed to his 
resignation, but on condition that the chief candidate 
of the “modernizers” not be nominated to assume 
the leadership. Instead, the editor-in-chief of the 
main party organ Ny Dag, C. H. Hermansson, was 
launched as a compromise candidate acceptable to 
both sides. Hermansson, an economist who had 
joined the party in 1941, was old enough to be 
trusted by the executive committee, but also suffi- 
ciently young to be attractive to the ‘‘modernizers.” 
He was elected unanimously at the 20th Congress of 
the Swedish party in 1964. 

The choice of Hermansson proved felicitous. Soft- 
.spoken and reasonable, the new leader made a very 
good impression on the TV audience and was soon 
a popular figure in Swedish politics. The party 


Veteran party chief Hilding Hagberg (left) hands over 
the leadership of the Swedish Communist party to 
C. H. Hermansson on January 5, 1964. 


—Photo by Pressens Bild. 


gathered new momentum. 


leadership and in the apparatus, 
tially, the promise of new party strength was suffi- 
cient to silence the remonstrances of the Norbotten 
conservatives. 

Meanwhile, 
the effort to modernize the party was kept modest 


and implied no abrupt break with the past. On such | 


key questions as the party’s relations to the Social 
Democrats and to the trade unions, the soft line 
of the 1950’s remained basically unchanged. Thus, 
the party continued to present itself as a loyal part 
of the Swedish labor movement sharing the move- 
ment’s aims and always willing to cooperate with 
the Social Democrats. In the trade unions, it urged 
all workers to disregard party affiliations and to cast 
their vote for “the ablest comrades’—the tacit 
assumption being, of course, that the ablest com- 
rades were Communists. Hermansson’s achievement, 
therefore, was not the initiation of this “friendly” 
line, which had been party policy ever since the 
discontinuation of the last Moscow-commanded 
assaults on the “‘fascistization” of the Social Demo- 
crats in 1953, but rather his success in making it 
more credible and agreeable by changing the party’s 
image of subservience to Moscow. Under his prede- 
cessor, the efficacy of the “friendly” line had been 
impaired by the party’s constant defense of the 
USSR. The new leader was intent on avoiding that 
error. 

Avoid it he did. Although an outright denunciation 
of the East European version of socialism was im- 
possible in view of the lingering sympathies of many 
old Communists, the leadership adopted a posture 
of somewhat indulgent detachment toward the Soviet 
bloc. The Swedish party thus became a conspicu- 
Ously passive member of the Communist world 
movement, while at home Hermansson took great 
pains to underscore the party’s independent and 
national character. Eager to dispel all doubts about 
their patriotism, the “modernizers” went in for a 
demonstrative kind of nationalism that appeared 
almost outmoded. 

At the doctrinal level, the most significant shift 
involved the party’s position with respect to the 
established political system and the party’s road to 
power. In the 1950’s, Swedish political opinion had 
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in order to preserve internal unity, |) 


drawn a line between the four democratic parties 
that accepted the “rules of the game” of the Swedish 
' system—the Social Democrats, Agrarians, Liberals, 
and Conservatives—and the Communists, who were 
generally seen as rejecting the system in favor of 
their own ideal of proletarian dictatorship or “popu- 
lar democracy.” Now, Hermansson strongly pro- 


tested this discriminatory differentiation and 


asserted that the Communist Party had no qualms 
about living under the existing democratic system. 


His crusade was fairly successful. Within a few years 
the depreciatory distinction was dropped, and the 
mass media and the other parties began treating 
the Communist Party as a legitimate member of the 
democratic family. By the mid-1960’s, to be a Com- 
munist no longer was to be an outcast. 


Courting the New Left 


At this juncture, the emergence of a vigorous 
New Left movement in Sweden brought about a 
marked change in the national political climate con- 
fronting the Communists. More influential in Sweden 
than in most other countries, this movement pro- 
foundly affected intellectual attitudes in the late 
1960's. Radical youth, disenchanted with a political 
establishment that had held power for more than 
30 years without reforming the basic economic 
structure of society, began casting about for other 
alternatives, but the Communist Party, politically 
inefficient and still wrestling with its uneasy heritage, 
hardly seemed an attractive substitute. The main 
inspiration came from elsewhere—from exciting 
new social theorists on the European continent, from 
the rediscovered young Marx, and above all from 
the revolutionary ideologists of the Third World. The 
Ideas of such personalities as André Gorz, Frantz 
Fanon, and Ho Chih Minh appeared far more relevant 
to Sweden’s youth than those of such old fogeys as 
Tage Erlander or Hilding Hagberg. 

The New Left arose outside the two labor parties 
and remained largely unorganized for several years. 
Hostility to political machines was part of the move- 
ment’s creed: the young militants wanted to work 
in a live, spontaneous, and amorphous community 
without submitting themselves to an apparatus. 
Hence the emergence, between 1965 and 1968, of 
a well-nigh uncountable number of short-lived 
groups, ad hoc committees, and loose associations, 
often without formal structure, responsible func- 
tionaries, or the capacity to survive past the first 


few months of enthusiasm. The new mood had an 
immediate impact on Swedish fiction, art, and music, 
and at the universities it set the stage for the student 
“revolts” of the spring of 1968. 

To the new leader of the Communist Party, the 
New Left movement presented both a challenge and 
an opportunity. Striking a balance between the 
anarchist extravagance of the students and the 
orthodoxy of the old party cadres, Hermansson 
sought to establish himself as a spiritual leader of 
the youth movement. In a book published in 1965, 
Vansterns vag (The Road of the Left), he played 
upon several key themes of the non-Communist 
socialists, indulged in some pungent self-criticism 
of past Communist errors, and even raised the ques- 
tion of dissolving the Communist Party in favor of 
a broader organization of the Left. This courtship of 
the New Left met with some criticism inside the 
party, but the still powerful conservative party 
forces apparently gave it their assent for the sake 
of preserving party unity. There was still at this time 
a risk that some elements in the party might break 
away to form a socialist people’s party on the Danish 
and Norwegian models. If Hermansson’s middle 
course could prevent this and keep the party intact, 
his flirtation with New Left ideas may well have 
appeared tolerable. 

The move to modernize the party reached its 
acme at the 21st Party Congress in 1967, which 
adopted a new party program.’ This document in- 
cluded some balanced criticism of the socialist coun- 
tries as well as an unambiguous declaration of sup- 
port for the parliamentary road. The strictures 
against the revisionism of the Social Democrats were 
still severe, but they were now couched in everyday 
language and not in dialectical jargon. The new party 
statutes codified the transformation of the party 
apparatus from a network along traditional Comin- 
tern lines into a relatively loose political organization 
comparable to the other Swedish parties. And as a 
final token of its resolution to make a fresh start, 
the party dropped its old name, Sveriges Kommu- 
nistiska Parti, adopting instead the name of Vanster- 
partiet Kommunisterna (Left Party, Communist—or 
VPK). This itself was a compromise solution as the 
most fervent “modernizers” would have preferred to 
eschew any reference whatever to communism. 

The modernizers had clearly won the day, but 
their victory proved short-lived. Within the next 


3 For the 1967 party program, see Socialistik alternativ (Socialist 
Alternative), Gothenburg, Vastans tryckeri AB, 1967. 
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couple of years, the modernist line came under chal- 
lenge from various groups of more or less orthodox 
dissidents inside the party. In true Hegelian fashion, 
the triumph of modernism became the inception of 
its fall as the realization of its program unleashed 
contrary forces of negation. 


Retreat to Orthodoxy 


The first challenge came from a left-wing group 
which broke away from the VPK soon after the 1967 
Congress. Calling itself the Marxist-Leninist League, 
it was at the outset an organization of intellectuals 
but soon gained some proletarian backing. Con- 
demning the “new revisionism” of the VPK and the 
embourgeoisement of its political style, the League 
set itself the task of founding a truly revolutionary 
party. With regard to the Sino-Soviet split, an area 
in which the Communist Party had navigated with 
great caution, the Marxists-Leninists took a clear- 
cut stand on the Chinese side. Whereas the Com- 
munists had indulged in some mild reproaches 
against the illiberal policies of the Soviet party 
leadership, the League flatly denounced Soviet 
“social capitalism.” 

In their own activities, the Marxists-Leninists ad- 
hered to the classical principles of democratic cen- 
tralism, unquestioning compliance, and work duty 
for all members. To get in touch with and organize 
the masses, they began to set up or penetrate vari- 
ous front organizations with “minimal” platforms 
likely to attract people from all walks of life. The 
most successful of these fronts was, and still is, the 
“United NLF-Groups” * of Sweden, which underwent 
rapid expansion during the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. Yet the League’s cooperation with non- 
Communist groups did not please all its members, 
and the more uncompromising cadres broke away 
in 1970 to form an organization called the Revo- 
lutionary Marxists-Leninists, centered chiefly in 
Gothenburg. 

Another faction alienated by the modernization 
of the party was the old guard around Hilding 
Hagberg and the Norrbotten Communists close to 
the newspaper Norrskensflamman. This group had 
unsuccessfully fought against some of the program- 
matic innovations adopted in 1967 and remained 


4 The Swedish title of this front organization is Foérenade FNL- 
grupperna, the FNL standing for the Communist-led National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 


Stockholm groups demonstrate in October 1967 
against American policy in Vietnam and in support 
of the Vietnam National Liberation Front. 


—Wide World Photos. 


dissatisfied, though refraining from open polemics. 
With Hermansson’s strongly-worded denunciation of 
the Warsaw Pact intervention in Czechoslovakia, it 
could no longer remain silent. A split on this issue 
appeared immediately before the September 1968 
elections, and when the returns were in—with the 
Communists obtaining a meager 3.0 percent of the 


vote—the dissidents unleashed a barrage of bitter. 


complaints against the party leadership for having 
failed to stand up for Communist principles. 

Subsequently, still a third group rose to challenge 
both the excesses of the modernization movement 
and the old line of the Norrbotten Communists. In 
the absence of an established name, the group may 
be called the ‘“‘new Leninists.” Its members were 
mainly converts from the New Left who had refrained 
from joining the Marxist-Leninist League for a variety 
of reasons ranging from personal antipathies to dis- 
agreement over strategic issues and doubts about 
the viability of an independent force outside the 
VKP. They were young, doctrinaire, and impatient 
with the emasculation of Communist militancy. In 
their view, both Hagberg and Hermansson had erred 
in taking a soft attitude toward the Social Democrats 
instead of intensifying Communist propaganda and 
exposing the passivity of the labor movement. The 
“new Leninists” wanted to make short work of the 
“modern,” “democratic” profile of the party and 
advocated a return to the classical Marxist-Leninist 
analysis of the capitalist state. 
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These combined pressures proved too strong to 
resist. Because of the mounting competition on the 
left, Hermansson could no longer use sweet words 
to appeal to the Social Democrats without being 
attacked as a revisionist, nor could he give vent to 
“democratic” indignation over abuses of power in 
| Communist Eastern Europe. No longer, too, could 
the party echo the phraseology of the Socialist Peo- 
ple’s parties in Denmark and Norway. The days of 
“modernization” were gone. And so, in fact, were 
many of the “modernizers.” This faction of the party, 
largely based in Stockholm, was largely a transitory 
phenomenon, and many of its members soon aban- 
doned the idea of adapting to the mainstream of 
Swedish politics and culture. Several of the leaders 
moved leftward and are now to be found in the neo- 
Leninist wing of the party. Indeed, the radicalization 
of the VKP in recent years may be ascribed in large 
measure to the “Leninization” of some of its erst- 
while New Left and Left-Socialist strata. 

In response to these currents, the VKP adopted 
a new and somewhat more militant party program 
in 1972.5 The document bore the imprint of the 
views of several factions, while it simply glossed 
over many moot issues. There was, for instance, no 
reference at all to developments in Eastern Europe, 
no doubt a concession to the old guard and the 
group around Norrskensflamman. At the same time, 
“the road to power” was defined in considerably 
more revolutionary terms than in 1967, reflecting 
the influence of the neo-Leninist opposition. On the 
other hand, there was no clear-cut denunciation of 
the Swedish political system, and the retreat from 
the modernist line was not made explicit. 


The Communists’ Limited Political Role 


In a party which for 25 years has never garnered 
more than 6 percent of Sweden’s electoral vote, the 
endless debate on the issue of “the road to power’ — 
whether parliamentary or otherwise—must be tinged 
with a sense of futility. The real import of the debate, 
however, is largely symbolic: its purpose is not to 
lay down a firm strategy for a distant takeover but 
rather to indicate the party’s attitude toward the 
Social Democrats. Even in the long run, the Swedish 
Communists themselves have little hope of com- 
manding anything like a majority in parliament or 


5 Partiprogram for vansterpartiet kommunisterna (Party Program 
for the Left Party, Communist), Gothenburg, Vastans tryckeri AB, 1972. 
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the electorate, or even of building a sufficient base 
for a violent overthrow of the system. The Social 
Democrats have a firm grip on the Swedish working 
class, and only this party would be capable of bring- 
ing about a socialist society. Hence, the logical con- 
clusion for most Swedish Communists is that their 
party must work for the radicalization of the whole 
labor movement. 

To do this requires a party message with an 
appropriate mixture of. honey and vitriol. The Com- 
munist leaders are constantly critical of the Social 
Democrats, but at the same time they try to be 
pleasant and cooperative—and would likely jump 
at almost any invitation to collaborate with the gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately for the Communists, the 
Social Democrats never invite them to do so, and 
the Communists’ yearning for a joint workers’ front 
is shared by only a tiny minority in the major party. 
The traditional posture of the government has been 
to decline any cooperation with the Communists, and 
only rarely have there even been talks between high- 
ranking representatives of the two parties. 


Communist leader Hermansson marches in a Stock- 
holm demonstration protesting the August 1968 
Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia. 


—Photo by Pressens Bild. 
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This attitude has not changed since the 1970 
elections. In spite of the fact that the survival of 
Mr. Palme’s cabinet now depends on steady support 
from the Communist deputies, the Social Democrats 
have shown no interest in further contacts with Mr. 
Hermansson. No formal arrangement has been made 
to secure his backing; neither have there been any 
negotiations on concrete issues. The Social Demo- 
cratic calculation has apparently been that a policy 
of benign neglect would be enough to assure the 
support of the Communists in Parliament, at least 
on crucial issues; and thus far it has. During the 
first parliamentary term after the elections, the 
Communist MPs often opposed the government on 
minor questions, but when the cabinet’s fate was 
at stake, they consistently aligned themselves with 
the Social Democrats against the nonsocialist parties. 
Yet, only on one occasion were the Communists able 
to bring about a shift in government policy, forcing 
the cabinet to finance an adjustment of the income 
tax through a rise in the payroll tax instead of an 
increased value-added tax as originally planned by 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Although it might seem strange to outsiders that 
the Communists can get so little in return for their 
votes in Parliament, the logic of their unconditional 
allegiance to the Social Democratic government is 
quite simple. The fact is that, despite its strategic 
position, the VKP has no real bargaining power. If it 
were to withdraw its support from the government, 
it would be responsible for the formation of a non- 
socialist coalition cabinet, and while some Com- 
munists, for tactical reasons, might fancy letting a 
“bourgeois” government run the country for a while, 
the party would have an exceedingly difficult time 
justifying its course in the eyes of its working-class 
constituents in the next elections. As a consequence, 
Hermansson is under constant pressure to sustain 
the Social Democrats in power, and his party cannot 
achieve anything by threats. 

Thus, the key position of the Communist parlia- 
mentary group has been of little avail to the VKP. 
As previously, the Communists are not allowed to 
participate in the actual policymaking process at any 
Stage and cannot exert any direct influence on the 
government. Yet there are other and more subtle 
ways in which their parliamentary activity can exert 
an impact. By giving vent to popular complaints and 
demands, they can put the government under pres- 
sure and restrict its freedom of action. On several 
issues, the Communists skillfully articulate views 
that are widespread among the Social Democratic 


rank and file and hence are difficult for the govern- 
ment to oppose. Moreover, by making himself the 
mouthpiece not only of his own party but of the 
entire Left, Hermansson can make trouble for the 
Social Democrats in the labor movement. 

These endeavors are facilitated by the relatively 
strong position that Communists and Social Demo- 
cratic left-wingers occupy in the mass media. While 
there has been much unfounded carping about the 
vanstervridning (“leftward drift”) of some of the na- 
tional newspapers and the Swedish Broadcasting 
Corporation (a public monopoly), it is probably true 
that there has been a substantial influx of socialists 
into the journalistic profession and that this has left 
its mark on the handling of news. The Swedes’ image 
of the world and of their own society has surely 
changed in recent years, whether this change be 
regarded as merely an “awakening” to a hitherto 
concealed reality or as a perilous “bolshevization” 
of the public mind. News media now allot increased 
Space to international affairs and often seem intent 
upon presenting political and economic problems 
from the viewpoint of the underdog. The presence 
of socialist undertones in the news coverage has 
drawn a great deal of criticism, particularly from the 
older generation. 

It would clearly be wide of the mark to attribute 
this transformation of public opinion to Communist 
manipulation of the media. The VKP does not control 


much of anything, least of all the “gauchisants” in - 


the media. Yet the perspectives and concerns of the 
new communicators have to some extent been bene- 
ficial to the party by helping create a more sympa- 
thetic public understanding of some Communist 
initiatives. If the Communists have failed in their 
efforts to gain a direct voice in governmental 
decision-making, they have at least had some suc- 
cess in influencing the cognitive framework of the 
decision-makers. 

Much the same thing can be said about the role 
of Communists in the trade unions and a few other 
national organizations. Only a small number of union 
locals are under Communist control, and at the 
national level the supremacy of the Social Democrats 
is absolute. Nevertheless, through constant espousal 
of a more militant course, left-wingers in the trade 
union movement have often been able to push the 
leaders in that direction. Moreover, wildcat strikes 
have recently become more frequent on Sweden's 
traditionally peaceful fabor front, although such 
actions are probably ascribable less to the influence 
of the VKP than to the activities of various splinter 
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groups. VKP officials, eager to appear responsible, 
normally avoid taking the lead in such ventures. 

In all this, it should be noted, the left wing of the 
Social Democratic Party plays a key role. For its 
members, the persistent competition of the Com- 
munists provides an expedient argument in favor of 
more resolute assaults on the capitalist structure 
of society, and they are constantly warning the 
Social Democratic leadership that votes may be lost 
if the government fails to act along that line. Whether 
such warnings are heeded, depends greatly on the 
current balance of political forces. In situations 
where the main danger to the government appears 
to be a leakage of support to the nonsocialist oppo- 
sition, the forebodings of the left-wingers do not 
receive much attention. The same is true when the 
Social Democrats are positively interested in giving 
a boost to the Communists, as they were in 1970 
when the 4-percent dividing line under the new elec- 


Olot Palme (left), Swedish Prime Minister and leader 
of the Social Democratic Party of Sweden, and Car! 
Henrik Hermansson, leader of the VKP (Left Party, 
Communist), during the tallying of results of the 
September 1973 elections in which the two leftist 
yarties captured exactly 50 percent of the seats in 
the Swedish Parliament. 


—Photo by Pressens Bild via Photoreporters. 


toral system threatened to deprive the government 
of a supporting Communist bloc of votes in Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, in a situation where the 
Communists might appear likely to surpass their 
“optimal” (from the government’s viewpoint) 
strength of about 5 percent, the Social Democratic 
leadership might well opt to move leftward to prevent 
a further drain of votes to the Communists. 

Hence, in order to arrive at an accurate assess- 
ment of Communist influence in Sweden, it is crucial 
to distinguish between institutional power and cul- 
tural power (i.e., influence deriving from the special 
politico-cultural context of Swedish national life). 
The impact of the VKP on national politics is pre- 
dominantly indirect and rarely achieved through 
actual participation in the policymaking process. The 
party’s peripheral position in the political spectrum, 
in combination with its consistent strategy of seek- 
ing collaboration with the Social Democrats, greatly 
reduces its ability to maneuver in Parliament and to 
put a price on its votes. With a bargaining power 
close to nil, it can only affect the outcome of minor 
issues by shifting support to the nonsocialist opposi- 
tion. What the VKP can and does exercise, however, 
is a certain degree of influence on the “definition 
of the situation”—that is to say, on the general per- 
ception of political problems and the parameters of 
choice, or, to borrow a concept from a recent work 
on American politics, “the building of the agenda.” ° 
In this politico-cultural sphere, the lively minds of 
the Swedish Left play a far greater role than they do 
in the political institutions. 


Outlook for the Future 


As indicated at the outset, the future role of the 
VKP depends to a great extent on how Prime Minister 
Olof Palme decides to resolve the dilemma facing 
the ruling Social Democratic Party as a consequence 
of the current balance of forces in Parliament. For 
Mr. Palme, the tacit collaboration of the Communists 
during 1971-73 was an inexpensive arrangement 
that required virtually no concessions and enabled 
the Social Democrats to pursue their own course. 
Had it been possible to go on in this fashion, he 
would certainly have done so, but since the dramatic 
elections of 1973, the obliging compliance of the 
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6 See Roger W. Cobb and Charles D. Elder, Participation in 
American Politics: The Dynamics of Agenda-Building, Boston, 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1972. 
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Communists is no longer sufficient to provide the 
government with a stable parliamentary base. To 
stay in power, the Social Democrats must either (1) 
secure a broader majority in Parliament through 
new elections, or (2) win the cooperation of a part 
of the nonsocialist opposition. Such cooperation 
could be sought on an ad hoc basis, but this would 
go against the grain of Swedish politics. With a 
characteristic penchant for safety, Swedish politi- 
cians like to do their log-rolling (or ‘‘cow-trading,” 
as they call it) on a lasting basis. 

Each of the two solutions has its drawbacks. As 
for the first, an effort to restore the socialist majority 
in Parliament might well result in failure, which 
would mean the advent of Sweden’s first non- 
socialist government in 42 years. Early this year, 
the country’s most prestigious pollster gave the non- 
socialist opposition parties a 4-percent lead over the 
Social Democrats in voter support, and even if the 
Social Democrats—whose election machine is un- 
equalled in Northern Europe—might be able to catch 
up in an eventual electoral campaign, the prospects 
of their emerging with a safe margin of parliamentary 
Superiority are dim. Moreover, this situation may 
well be a long-term phenomenon, inasmuch as the 
new electoral system affords little chance of estab- 
lishing a solid Social Democratic majority in Parlia- 
ment and, on the contrary, makes it quite possible 
that the nonsocialist parties may gain the upper 
hand. Finally, even if the Communists were to win 
enough parliamentary seats to give them a swing- 
position, a permanent reliance by the Social Demo- 
crats on the votes of the Communists, though per- 
haps not costly in terms of policy restrictions, would 
inevitably tend to impair both the party’s reputation 
and its self-confidence. 

The second solution—a Social Democratic alli- 
ance with one or two of the nonsocialist opposi- 
tion parties—would appear to be a far better way 
of stabilizing Social Democratic supremacy, but it 
is liable to encounter strong resistance among the 
party rank and file. In the 1950’s, the Agrarian 
League served as a Coalition partner of the Social 
Democrats for six years, but in its present form this 


group (now called the Center Party) has become a 
sharp critic of the government’s alleged policy of 
centralization. Today, the small Liberal Party would 
seem to be a more likely potential ally; however, 
there is a great deal of mistrust to be overcome on 
both sides before such an alliance could materialize. 
The left wing of the Social Democrats is as hostile 
to the idea as the right wing of the Liberal Party, and 
years of fierce competition between the two parties 
are not easily forgotten. 

If these obstacles could be surmounted, the task 
of forging a common policy for such a coalition 
would probably not be all that difficult. Contrary to 
the impression created by such manichean labels as 
“socialist” and ‘‘nonsocialist,” the attitudinal differ- 
ences between the government and the opposition 
in Sweden are not very great, and neither domestic 
nor foreign issues evoke fundamental! disagreement. 
The “nonsocialists” have no intention of scrapping 
the welfare state, and the Social Democrats, though 
they toyed with the idea of nationalizing private in- 
dustry in the late 1960’s, are now less than eager to 
take such a step. Subtler techniques of manipulating 
the economy are preferred by the government, and 
most of them are also accepted by the opposition. 
This may explain why, after four decades of “so- 
cialist” rule, the state-owned sector is still smaller 
in Sweden than in France, Italy, or West Germany. — 

To the Communists, of course, this itself is suffi- 
cient proof of the embourgeoisement of the Social 
Democratic Party. If the VKP continues to attract 
the young, more radically-inclined voters, as it has 
in recent years, Mr. Hermansson’s expostulations on 
this score may finally have some effect on the Social 
Democrats, but they are not likely to produce any 
major shift in the government’s policy. In the uneasy 
equilibrium created by last year’s elections, Mr. 
Palme and his cabinet appear to be more disposed 
to look for new friends in the nonsocialist opposition. 
The VKP would then very likely lose its strategic 
position in Parliament—a position that has earned 
it a measure of prestige but very little real influence 
in Swedish politics. 
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By Paul E. Sigmund 


Allende in Retrospect 


Where should the primary responsibility be placed 


for the tragic events on and after September 11, 


| 1973? Was it, as the Left contends, the result of a 


fascist counterrevolution aided and abetted by the 
forces of imperialism? Was it, as the Right asserts, 
the only available response to Allende’s attempt to 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat by a 
mixture of guile and force? Did it mark the “death 
of a dream” of the establishment of socialism by 
democratic means, and was it thereby one more 
demonstration that Marxism must use force to ac- 
complish its goals? Were there internal and external 
political and economic factors which made it im- 
possible for Allende’s experiment to succeed, or 
was the downfall of the Unidad Popular (Popular 
Unity) coalition government the consequence of a 
series of ideologically-influenced analyses and mis- 
taken policy choices which, if they had been differ- 
ent, might have produced another result? A review 
of the course of the Allende government with the 
aid of the considerable new material that has be- 
come available in recent months may help to answer 
these questions. 

Allende’s opponents never tire of pointing out 
that he was elected with only 36 percent of the vote 
in a three-way race.’ What they do not mention is 
that in the congressional run-off between the two 
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‘orld attention has moved away from Santiago 
since the bloody overthrow of Salvador 
Allende last September, but the questions 
that were raised at that time still need answering. 


front-running candidates he was elected president 
by a lopsided majority vote of 135-35. He received 
the support of the centrist Christian Democratic 
Party (PDC) in the run-off in return for his agree- 
ment to the adoption of a Constitutional Statute of 
Democratic Guarantees protecting freedoms of ex- 
pression, education and religion, and guaranteeing 
the independence of the military from political con- 
trol. The text of the statute, which was added to 
the Chilean Constitution shortly after Allende’s elec- 
tion, reflected the fears of non-Marxist groups that 
the new Marxist President would use the consider- 
able power of the Chilean executive to undercut and 
eventually destroy all opposition to a Marxist take- 
over. 


Political and Economic Strategy 


When he took office, Allende promised that he 
would follow a “second model” of Marxism—the 
via Chilena to socialism, “with meat pies and red 
wine.” To prove that this model was “anticipated 
by the classics of Marxism,” he quoted from 
Friedrich Engels on the possibility of 


...a peaceful evolution from the old society to the 
new in countries where the representatives of the 
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1 Allende’s supporters in the Popular Unity coalition consisted of 
his own Socialist Party (Partido Socialista—PS), the Communist 
Party (Partido Comunista—PC), the main body of the Radical Party 
(Partido Radical—PR), the leftist Catholic “‘Movement of Popular 
United Action’ (Movimiento de Accién Popular Unido—MAPV), and 
two other smaller groups. The largest opposition groups were the 
centrist Christian Democratic Party (Partido Democrata Cristiano— 
PDC) and the rightist National Party (Partido Nacional—PN). 

In retrospect, it is ironic that the Chilean Senate never acted on a 
constitutional amendment proposed early in 1970 to establish a 
second-round popular election, which would have provided the 
President thus elected (probably the right-wing candidate, Jorge 
Alessandri) with a clear popular mandate. 
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people have all power and in accord with the consti- 
tution can do what they desire when they have the 
majority of the nation behind them.? 


Yet it was precisely the question of majority sup- 
port that was Allende’s central problem in his de- 
Sign to carry out a peaceful transition to “socialism 
with democracy, pluralism and liberty.” The parties 
in his coalition were in a distinct minority in the 
Congress, and although there was no doubt about the 
legitimacy of his election by that body, his victory 
had only been possible because of the conditional 
support of the Christian Democrats. The PDC, it 
should be noted, included both Radomiro Tomic, 
the party’s 1970 presidential candidate, who had 
gone to Allende’s house to congratulate him the 
day after the popular election, clearly inferring his 
future support, and conservatives like Senator Juan 
de Dios Carmona, who had fought within the party 
to prevent it from voting for Allende in the run-off. 
In the immediate aftermath of the election the PDC 
was controlled by the Tomic forces, who claimed 
to be in favor of “communitarian” socialism, nation- 
alization of copper, acceleration of agrarian reform, 
and reduction of Chile’s dependencia on the United 
States. One way, then, for Allende to achieve his 
acknowledged goal of majority support for the 
transition to socialism would have been to try to 
arrive at an understanding with the Christian Demo- 
crats on the points in his program with which they 
were in agreement. This might have provoked the 
secession of some of the rightist members of the 
PDC, but if an accord had been reached with the 
party's leaders, it would likely have given Allende 
a majority in the Congress for at least part of his 
program. 

Flushed with victory and unwilling to come to 
terms with the party which he had termed “the new 
face of reaction” during the campaign, Allende chose 
an alternative strategy. The next congressional elec- 
tions were not scheduled to take place until March 
1973, but the Chilean Constitution provided that in 
the event of a conflict with the Congress over the 
text of a constitutional amendment, the President 
could call a national plebiscite. The strategic course 
adopted by Allende was to attempt to expand popu- 
lar support for his coalition and then propose a 
constitutional amendment which, in accordance with 
the Popular Unity electoral program, would replace 
the existing bicameral legislature with a unicameral 

2 EI Mercurio (Santiago), Nov. 6, 1970, p. 23. 


Salvador Allende speaks of his plans for Chile at | 
the 23rd Congress of the Socialist Party, held in 
January 1971, three months after his election as | 
President of Chile. 


—Photo by Santi Visalli for Photoreporters. 


house, to be elected immediately following the ap- 
proval of the amendment. The Congress would be 
certain to reject the amendment, but if Allende 
had the support of a majority in the country, he 
could win the plebiscite and secure control of the 
unicameral legislature that would then be estab- 
lished. 

Allende’s strategy for the expansion of electoral! 
support was an economic one which drew as much 
from John Maynard Keynes as it did from Karl Marx. 
The Chilean economy, already Operating below 
capacity, had gone into a profound recession as a 
result of Allende’s election. The response of Pedro 
Vuskovic, Allende’s Minister of Economics, was to 
“prime the pump” by adopting a deficit budget, in- 
creasing public expenditures, and redistributing in- 
come by skewing the annual wage readjustment for 
the preceding year’s inflation (35 percent in 1970) 
in favor of the low-income sector of the population 
(the lowest income groups received a 40-percent in- 
crease). The utilization of unused industrial ca- 
pacity, combined with strict enforcement of price 
controls, more stringent collection of taxes, and re- 
fusal to devalue the Chilean escudo in relation to 
the dollar, were expected to contain possible infla- 
tionary pressures which might result. (The Allende 
government also had a cushion of nearly $400 
million in foreign reserves left to it by the Frei 
government as a result of high international prices 
for copper, Chile’s principal export.) 

The strategy also contained a Marxist element— 
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accentuation of the class struggle. At the same time 
that appeals were made to the pocketbooks of the 
lower-class Chileans, there was also to be an effort 
to increase their class consciousness (concienti- 
zacién) through government publications and the 
use of the media to remove the elements of “false 
consciousness” instilled by “bourgeois” propaganda. 
Expressing the diametric opposite of a claim often 
voiced by his predecessor, Eduardo Frei, Allende 
said in a press conference just after his installation, 
“lam not president of all Chileans.” And in his first 
“State of the Nation’ message to the Congress he 
asserted: 


.. the People’s Government (Gobierno Popular) is 
inspired in its policy by a premise that is artificially 
denied by some—the existence of classes and social 
sectors with antagonistic and opposing interests.* 


Allende’s economic advisers anticipated an addi- 
tional source of revenue for the government from 
the “exploitative” profits of the industries that were 
to be nationalized by the new government. The par- 
tially American-owned copper mines were to be 
taken over by a constitutional anendment—both to 
lay to rest any legal doubts about the reversal of 
the Frei Chileanization agreements of 1967 and 
1969, and because a general consensus in Chile 
favored nationalization.* Other companies were to 
be rationalized after a controlling interest was gained 
through the purchase of shares on the open market 
by the government development agency. The latter 
course seemed facilitated by the fact that the price 
of shares had been depressed since the elections, 
and further economic pressures could be created 
by allowing wage increases but forbidding any rise 
in prices. The legal adviser to the government, 
Eduardo Novoa, also outlined other “legal loopholes” 
in existing Chilean law which could be used for 
“temporary” takeovers of companies, including 
“intervention” because of labor disputes and “requi- 
sition” because of a “breakdown in supply of an 
article of prime necessity.” 


3 Salvador Allende, ‘‘The Chilean Way to Socialism,’’ in Paul E. 
Sigmund, Ed., The /deologies of the Developing Nations, 2nd rev. ed., 
New York, Praeger, 1972, p. 450. 

4Frei’s Chileanization program had involved the purchase by the 
Chilean state of a controlling interest in the large copper mines 
owned by the Kennecott and Anaconda companies. The agreements 
had also provided that Chile’s payments to the American companies 
were to be invested in the expansion of copper production and 
refining in Chile, earning the country additional revenue in the 
1970’s to pay back the loans contracted to finance the purchases. 
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The takeover of large sectors of Chile’s basic 
industry and trade, as promised in the Popular Unity 
program, was thus seen as an. essential part of an 
economic and political strategy aimed at achieving 
and maintaining power. Combined with a rapid 
acceleration of agrarian reform (again using existing 
legislation—the 1967 agrarian reform law—but ex- 
ploiting provisions such as one authorizing the 
expropriation of ‘abandoned or badly-farmed land,” 
with one percent payment in cash and the rest in 
bonds), the planned takeover meant that even if 
the effort to create a unicameral left-dominated 
legislature failed, the Allende government could 
destroy the economic base of the “capitalist” oppo- 
sition through a series of “irreversible” faits accom- 
plis (hechos consumados) which would give the 


A Chilean peasant guards the gate of a farm south 
of Santiago which was seized from its owners on the 
pretext that it was “operated unproductively” (mal 
explotada). 


—Photo by Maggi Castelloe. 
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government control of the economy and of the excess 
profits that the private sector had used for luxury 
consumption or had sent out of the country as profit 
remittances to foreign companies. At the same time, 
the fact that the policy remained within the letter, 
if not the spirit, of the law meant that intervention 
by the military was unlikely. 

Allende’s constitutionalist and legalist strategy 
was not universally accepted within his coalition. 
Most of his own Socialist Party—beginning with its 
newly elected General Secretary, Senator Carlos 
Altamirano—and several other groups further to the 
left, such as the MIR (Movimiento de la Izquierda 
Revolucionaria—Movement of the Revolutionary 
Left) and the VOP (Vanguardia Organizada del 
Pueblo—Organized Vanguard of the People), were 
openly doubtful about the wisdom of relying on elec- 
tions and “bourgeois legality” to achieve power and 
advised preparation for an armed confrontation with 
the forces of reaction, which they foresaw as inevi- 
table. Allende’s effort to portray the transition to 
socialism as peaceful in character was not assisted 
by the publication of his conversations with French 
revolutionary theorist Régis Debray in early 1971. 


In these, Debray declared that “in the last analysis | 
and until further notice, political power comes out | 
of the end of a gun,” and Allende repeatedly stated | 
that his differences with apostles of violence like Ché 
Guevara were only “tactical,” because the Chilean 
situation required that he observe legality “for the 
time being.” Allende himself organized an armed 
personal bodyguard, the so-called GAP (Grupo de 
Amigos Personales), and—we now know—as early 
as December 1971 received reports on the illegal 
importation and distribution of arms to the MIR and 
to his bodyguards.’ 

While there were thus intermittent hints of revo- 
lutionary alternatives, Allende’s basic economic 
Strategy was “socialist consumerism,” © combined 
with a rapid expansion of state control in industry, 
trade and agriculture, and his basic political strategy 


5See Régis Debray, The Chilean Revolution: Conversations with 
Allende, New York, Random, 1971, pp. 52, 77, 91, and 97. E/ Mercurio 
(International Edition) Feb. 18-24, 1974, p. 3, reproduces the report, 
found in the presidential palace. 

6 On “socialist consumerism” see Paul E. Sigmund, ‘Two Years 
of Popular Unity,’”’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1972, pp. 38-51. 


A Santiago rally in November 1970 celebrates the first anniversary of the Allende presidency—in the 
foreground, a picture of Latin revolutionary Ché Guevara. 


—Photo by Claus Meyer for Black Star. 
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was an expansion of the electoral base of the Allende 
coalition by an appeal to the material interests and 
the class consciousness of the lower classes. It was 
the interaction of the various elements of this politi- 
cal and economic strategy that finally produced the 
breakdown of Chilean constitutionalism and the 
intervention of the armed forces that the extreme left 
| of the Allende coalition had been predicting all along. 


em 


Initial Success 
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At the outset, the new economic policy was 
| astoundingly successful, although it had within. it 
the seeds of future disaster. Income redistribution 
stimulated demand, while price controls and an arti- 
ficially low exchange rate kept prices down. As a 
consequence, a mini-boom ensued. By March 1971 
the Sociedad de Fomente Fabril (Association for the 
Development of Manufacturing), representing 
Chilean business and industry, admitted that produc- 
tion had increased by 6.3 percent over the figure 
of 12 months before, and by May that figure had 
reached 13.5 percent. The Institute of Economics 
of the University of Chile later reported that unem- 
ployment in the Santiago area dropped from 8.3 
percent in December 1970 to 5.2 percent in June 
1971 and declined further to an unusually low 3.8 
percent by the end of the year. The Consumer Price 
Index stopped climbing entirely in December 1970 
and had only increased by 6 percent by the time 
of the municipal elections of April 1971— its lowest 
rise in many years. At the same time, salaries and 
wages increased by 27 percent in real terms. 

This wave of economic prosperity—combined 
with the absence of the political repression that 
some rightists had predicted would result from a 
victory by the Marxists—led many, particularly in 
low income groups, to vote for the candidates of the 
Popular Unity coalition in the April municipal elec- 
tions. Allende’s own Socialist Party bettered its elec- 
toral showing in the 1969 congressional elections by 
nearly 100 percent (a jump from 12 percent to 22 
percent of the total), and the candidates of all the 
parties supporting Allende received about 50 per- 
cent of the vote, as compared with the 36 percent 
which the President himself had received only seven 
months before. Yet, gratifying as the results were, 
the coalition was still a few votes short of the abso- 
lute majority that Allende required to win a plebi- 
scite on a constitutional amendment. He was later 
criticized for not calling the plebiscite at the time 


when the regime’s popularity was at its highest 
point,” but in retrospect it does not appear at all 
certain that he would have won—particularly since 
by the time that the constitutional prerequisites for 
such a vote had been fulfilled, the economic and 
political situation would have been much less favor- 
able. 

The period after the municipal elections now ap- 
pears to have been crucial for the long-term survival 
of the regime. The Right was still in disarray, the 
Christian Democrats had elected a compromise 
leadership which was not committed to either of the 
party’s wings, and the short-run economic and politi- 
cal indicators were favorable. Yet, instead of taking 
action on the economic front to stem the loss of 
foreign reserves and to dampen inflationary pres- 
sures——and on the political front to prevent the 
movement of the Christian Democrats into an alli- 
ance with the right-wing opposition parties—the 
regime continued its previous policies, confidently 
assuming that in the long run “the people” would 
support it and ignoring the warnings of “bourgeois” 
economists that the loss of foreign reserves, the ex- 
pansion of demand, and the sharp decline in invest- 
ment would produce disastrous consequences in the 
following year. 
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Political Polarization 
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The hardening of the Christian Democratic posi- 
tion began in mid-1971. It was accelerated in June 
by the assassination of the former Christian Demo- 
cratic Interior Minister, Edmundo Perez Zujovic, by 
extremists, at least one of whom had been released 
from prison by Allende upon his accession to power. 
A month later in a by-election in Valparaiso, the 
victorious Christian Democratic candidate received 
the support of the Right. The tacit alliance with the 
Right led to the secession from the PDC of eight 
deputies and a number of other party leaders to form 
the pro-Allende /zquierda Cristiana (Christian Left). 
This was counterbalanced however, by a split in the 
other direction within the Allende coalition. Five of 
the seven Radical senators (including two former 
presidential candidates) and 7 of the 19 deputies 
left the Radical Party (PR), and formed the Partido 
de la Izquierda Radical (Party of the Radical Left— 
PIR) in protest against the Marxist ‘orientation of a 
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7See, e.g., Paul M. Sweezy, “Chile: The Question of Power,” 
Monthly Review (New York, London) December 1973, pp. 1-11. 
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PR policy resolution which the dissidents described 
as “completely removed from the characteristic and 
distinctive ideology of our party’ and opposed to 
“the interest of the middle social strata” whom the 
party had always represented.* For a time, the PIR 
continued to support the Allende government, but 
within a year it had entered the ranks of the opposi- 
tion, 

In July 1971, the Christian Democrats had voted 
in favor of the constitutional amendment national- 
izing the copper mines, but from that point forward, 
the pattern was one of polarization of Chilean politics 
and society into two opposing blocks. The Allende 
forces controlled the executive and pursued an in- 
creasingly vigorous ideological purge of those who 
were not entirely sympathetic to the government. 
The opposition controlled the legislature, and in 
October 1971 the Christian Democrats and the 
rightist parties attempted to assert legislative con- 
trol over the expansion of the public sector by voting 
in favor of a constitutional amendment limiting the 
use of the intervention and requisition procedures 
and requiring that all transfers of private enterprises 
to the “social” or mixed sectors be carried out in 
accordance with specific legislation adopted by the 
Congress. This legislative act, referred to as an 
amendment on the “Three Areas of Property,” be- 
came the focus of a continuing deadlock between 
the President and Congress that lasted until 
Allende’s overthrow in September 1973. 

Allende’s refusal to accept the amendment or to 
call a plebiscite to resolve his differences with the 
Congress appeared to the congressional opposition 
to be a decisive indication of his determination to 
bypass the legislature in carrying out the Popular 
Unity program, and from the time of the adoption of 
the amendment onward, the Christian Democrats 
began to cooperate with the rightist parties in op- 
posing the executive. One method was to impeach 
ministers for violation or (more often) nonenforce- 
ment of the law. The first of many such impeach- 
ments took place in January 1972. Another method 
was to present a united electoral front against the 
government. Informal cooperation between the 
rightist parties and the Christian Democrats led to 
striking victories in two by-elections in January 1972, 
and a month later these groups formed the Demo- 
cratic Confederation (Confederacién Democratica— 
CODE) to prepare joint lists for the 1973 congres- 
sional elections. A third area of cooperation was in 


8 FE] Mercurio, Aug. 8, 1971, p. 37. 


marches and demonstrations against the government, |. 
the most famous of which was the March of Empty | 
Pots in December 1971, in which thousands of 
housewives, mostly of middle-class background, | 
marched, banging pots to protest food shortages. 

Those shortages had developed because the pre- | 
dicted economic difficulties resulting from the 
Vuskovic policy began to emerge in late 1971. The 
balance-of-payments surplus had been depleted at 
such an alarming rate (in 1971 there was a deficit | 
of $315 million, while in 1970 there had been a 
surplus of $91 million) that in November 1971 the 
Allende government called a moratorium on payment 
of its foreign debts. Chile had already experienced 
difficulties in securing loans from the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the World Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank as a result of its failure to compensate 
the Anaconda and Kennecott copper companies 
for the nationalization of their major mines. The 
debt moratorium was bound to make it considerably 
more difficult for Chile to secure foreign credits, 
particularly for the short term.’ In December 1971, 
the Chilean government finally permitted a partial 
devaluation of the Chilean escudo so as to decrease 
the distortions created by its overvaluation, but this 
created pressure on prices of goods manufactured 
with imported components. Shortages of certain food 
items—especially cooking oil, detergents, sugar, 
toothpaste, and cigarettes—were ascribed by the 
government to upper-class hoarding and to increased 
consumption by low-income groups; however, the 
dislocations in the countryside associated with the 
very rapid expansion of the agrarian reform (Allende 
took over almost as much land in his first year in 
office as Frei had in six years) clearly had something 
to do with the problem as well, and the situation 
could be expected to get worse with the harvest in 
early 1972. A 100-percent increase in the money 
supply as a result of the government’s deficit spend- 
ing was also beginning to produce inflationary pres- 
sures now that the unused capacity of Chilean indus- 
try had been taken up by the 1971 expansion. Most 
important, a sharp drop in investment (Allende said 
it had declined by 7.7 percent, but opposition 
economists claimed it had fallen by 24.2 percent) 
meant that the spectacular growth rate achieved in 
1971 would be sharply reduced in 1972. 

Yet the degree of the incipient crisis was not 


2On the inaccuracy of the term “invisible blockade” to describe 
the Allende government’s credit problems, see Paul E. Sigmund, 
“The ‘Invisible Blockade’ and the Overthrow of Allende,”’ Foreign 
Affairs (New York), January 1974, pp. 322-40. 
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Workers occupying a plant outside of Santiago pro- 
claim their intention to hold it to the death. The 
initials of the Unidad Popular (Popular Unity) are 
painted on the wall by the gate. 


—Photo by Maggi Castelloe. 


immediately evident from the figures for 1971. In- 
dustrial growth had reached 8.3 percent, agrarian 
production (based on plantings before Allende’s 
accession to power) had increased by 5.3 percent, 
and unemployment had dropped to record lows. The 
Communist Party in a report to a Popular Unity 
“conclave” in early 1972 warned that “very strong 
inflationary pressures could make our situation 
acute,” but the government took no action to deal 
with the problem. The continuing optimism of gov- 
ernment policymakers at this time was expressed 
at a Round Table in Santiago sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Sussex and the Chilean Planning Office in 
March 1972. In the course of discussion Radomiro 
Tomic, the defeated Christian Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate, asserted that the Allende government 
had committed a “fatal political error” in failing to 
establish an “institutional majority” in the Congress 
through a “far-reaching agreement between socialists 
inspired by Christianity and those inspired by 
Marxism—that is, between the Christian Democrats 
and Popular Unity—in the period following the 1970 
presidential election.” Allende’s representatives con- 


fidently replied that “with a gradual heightening of 
the political consciousness of the proletariat, there 
seemed to be no obstacles in the internal logic of 
the Chilean bourgeois state to prevent the workers’ 
winning sufficient strength to gain control of the 
legislature as well as the executive.” *° 

On the political front, there were individuals and 
groups on both sides who attempted to stem the 
movement toward polarization, which they correctly 
foresaw would lead to the breakdown of Chilean 
institutions. Two important efforts to arrive at a com- 
promise on the issue of the constitutional amend- 
ment on the “Three Areas of Property” were made in 
the first part of 1972. In April the Left Radicals, who 
had entered the Allende government in January, 
carried on lengthy negotiations with the Christian 
Democrats to hammer out a satisfactory agreement 
on this issue, only to have it rejected by the top 
command of the Popular Unity coalition parties. The 
Left Radicals responded by leaving the government 
and joining the opposition, a move Allende described 
as “a stab in the back.” A second set of negotia- 
tions in June between the head of the Christian 
Democratic Party and Allende’s Minister of Justice 
broke down when the time limit set by the Christian 
Democrats expired and the PDC leadership refused 
to extend it. 

The two sets of negotiations seem to have col- 
lapsed for related reasons. In April the left wing of 
the Popular Unity coalition was unwilling to accept 
a compromise which would slow down or stop the 
forward movement of the government nationalization 
program, while in June the right wing of the 
Christian Democrats could point to an impending 
by-election in mid-July as a reason for discontinuing 
discussions. Both cases illustrated a general prob- 
lem posed by the Chilean multiparty system. Once 
political conflict became polarized, the extremes 
held the rest of the opposing coalitions hostage and 
prevented what could have been a convergence of 
views in the center. 

The negotiations were interspersed with a series 
of demonstrations and counterdemonstrations by 
the government and the opposition which always 
stopped just short of open violence. Several ob- 
servers, including the American Ambassador to 
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10 J. Ann Zammit and Gabriel Palma, Eds., The Chilean Road to 
Socialism, Austin, University of Texas Press, 1973, pp. 38, 247. 
The Communist Party report appears in E/ Mercurio (International 
Edition) Jan. 31-Feb. 6, 1972, p. 4. 

11 Partido Izquierda Radical, Trayectoria Politica del PIR (Political 
Path of the PIR), Santiago, 1972, p. 79. 
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Chile, Nathaniel Davis, remarked on the pattern of 
“brinkmanship” that the Chileans exhibited.’? Social 
and political tensions increased—but as long as 
economic deterioration was not reflected in runaway 
inflation, the Chilean political system seemed able 
to contain them. 


‘The ‘Turning Point 


The strains in the system only became unman- 
ageable in mid-1972, when the lid blew off the 
fragile Chilean economy and let loose the pressures 
that had been building up for at least a year. As the 
deficit in government spending rose, particularly 
because of its subsidies to the “social area,” its 
foreign reserves dropped nearly to zero, and the 
growth of industrial output slowed down. Allende 
replaced Economics Minister Vuskovic with Carlos 
Matus and appointed Orlando Millas as Finance 
Minister. The Matus-Millas team sought to “find 
stability at another level,” ordering a drastic cur- 
rency devaluation, raising prices in the nationalized 
sector, and permitting limited agricultural price in- 
creases. The result was a sharp jump in the cost-of- 
living index, which climbed from 27.5 percent at the 
end of June to 99.8 percent at the end of September. 
A wage readjustment to compensate for the increase 
in the cost of living only accelerated the inflation, 
so that by the end of the year the official consumer 
price index had reached 163 percent (see Table 1). 
In September, industrial output began to drop in 
absolute terms (/.e., not merely in terms of the rate 
of increase)—a drop that continued every month 
thereafter until the September 1973 coup." Agri- 
cultural production (excluding livestock) also com- 
menced to decline, and mineral production regis- 
tered precipitous drops, although copper production 
rose by 1.3 percent for 1972 owing to the fact that 
a number of new mines came into operation. (On 
other elements of the worsening economic Situation, 
see Table 2.) 

Chile’s economic problems were paralleled in the 
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12 A secret cable from US Ambassador Nathaniel Davis to the 
State Department, published in Jack Anderson's column in The 
Washington Post (Washington, DC) on March 28, 1972, commented 
that “the Chileans have a great ability to rush to the brink, embrace 
each other, and back off.’” On the same point see Mauricio Solatin 
and Fernando Cepeda, Al/ende’s Chile: On the Politics of 
Brinkmanship, Bogota, Universidad de Los Andes, 1972. 

13 The Allende government blamed the drop in production on the 
October 1972 strike, but this ignored the fact that production declines 
began before October. 


political arena. Several additional ministers were 
impeached, including the Minister of Interior, who 


was charged with abetting the illegal importation 


of arms from Cuba in March. (The Allende govern- 


ment claimed that suspect shipments from Cuba— 


“bultos Cubanos”—were “works of art,” but after 
the September 1973 coup, the government White | 
Book published an inventory of over 2,000 pounds | 
of arms sent from Cuba in 13 crates which customs | 


Table 1: Monthly Fluctuations in Consumer Prices 
and Industrial Output under Allende 


Month Consumer Price Index Industrial Output * 
1970" Oct; 35.6 —8.0 
Nov. Soro 4.3 
Dec. 34.9 —0.3 
1971 Jan. 28.1 —4.5 
Feb, 22.8 —7.3 
March 20.1 6.3 
April 20.2 1.6 
May 21.0 13.5 
June 211 10.7 
July 19.1 6.7 
Aug. 174 10.7 
Sept. 15.6 25.5 
Oct. 16.5 22.6 
Nov. 18.8 22.1 
Dec. rN | 19.5 
1972 = Jan. 24.8 18.5 
Feb, 32.0 11.9 
March 34.0 10.2 
April 38.1 12.6 
May 40.0 Wika 
June 40.1 2.5 
July 45.9 5.0 
Aug. Wid rs 3.6 
Sept. 114.3 —7.8 
Oct. 142.9 —7.7 
Nov. 149.9 —8.1 
Dec. 163.4 —11.1 
1973 = Jan. 180.3 —6.8 
Feb. 174.1 —4,.7 
March 183.3 —2.8 
April 195.5 —11.3 
May 233:5 —11.0 
June 283.4 —14.8 
July 323.2 —10.7 
Aug. 303.6 —11.9 
Sept. 286.0 —22.9 
Oct. 528.4 18.0 
Nov. 528.9 Sah 


‘Percentage of change from the same month of the previous year. 


SOURCE: /nstituto Nacional de Estadisticas (National Institute of 
Statistics), Santiago; Sociedad de Fomento Fabril. (Association for the 
Development of Manufacturing), Santiago. 
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Table 2: 


Gross domestic product (% change) 
| Investment (% change) 

| Real wages and salaries (% change) 
| Exports ($ million) 

| Imports ($ million) 


Some Indices of the Chilean Economy, 1970-72 


1970 1971 1972 
yy: 8.3 1.4 
8.6 —24.2 —8.5 

13) 30.0 —9.0 
hace 1045 853 
1020 1124 1287 
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| SOURCE: Department of Economics, University of Chile. 


had been forbidden to inspect.) The judiciary 
| joined in the conflict, protesting the failure of the 
| Ministry of Justice to carry out court orders, while 
progovernment demonstrators denounced the viejos 
de mierda—‘filthy old men’—in the Supreme 
Court. As it became apparent that there was no real 
possibility of resolving their differences, the two 
sides turned to the armed forces as impartial arbi- 
ters, and the national holidays in mid-September 
1972 were marked by rival efforts of the Congress 
and the President to ingratiate themselves with the 
military. 

The political involvement of the military was 
accelerated by the next step in the Chilean tragedy— 
the October 1972 strike. Respectively termed the 
“amployers’ lockout” and “the national strike” by 
pro- and anti-Allende forces, it began far from 
Santiago, in the remote southern province of Aysen, 
with a strike by small truckers. (Referred to by the 
government press as the “‘truck-owners,” the mem- 
bership of the truckers’ gremio—guild—was almost 
entirely composed of owners of one or two trucks 
who feared an announced plan to establish a state 
trucking agency which would have had _ priority 
access to new trucks and spare parts). The strike 
quickly spread across the nation, as the truckers 
were joined by bus and taxi drivers, shopkeepers, 
doctors, nurses, dentists, airline pilots, engineers 
and part of the peasantry. The Christian Democrats 
and the rightist parties supported the strikers, and 
the work stoppage dragged on for over a month 
resulting in an estimated loss of $150-200 million 
in production. Agriculture was particularly hard hit 
because the strike took place in the midst of the 
planting season; indeed, there is no doubt that part, 
though not all, of the 25-percent drop in the 1973 
harvest was the consequence of the strike. Industry 
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14 Secretaria General del Gobierno, Libro Blanco (White Book), 
Santiago, 1973, pp. 103-08. 


was not as adversely affected, since workers at- 
tempted to keep factories going despite manage- 
ment’s efforts to cease production—and the October 
strike saw the emergency of “Industrial Belts” 
(Cordones) and “Communal Commands,” which 
seemed to embody the type of spontaneous “popular 
power” that leftist theorists had spoken of as the 
basis of a genuine revolutionary class consciousness 
to replace the materialistic ‘“‘economism” that had 
characterized Chilean workers until this time.” 
When the workers seized closed factories, the plants 
were usually “intervened” by the government, so 
that an important result of the October strike was a 
considerable expansion of the government-controlled 
sector of industry and trade. 

The most important outcome of the strike, how- 
ever, was the direct involvement of the military in 
the Allende cabinet. A condition of the settlement 
of the strike was that the military take over key cabi- 
net posts. This resulted most notably in the assign- 
ment of the Ministry of the Interior to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, General Carlos Prats, 
so as to assure that the congressional elections 
scheduled for March 1973 would be carried on freely 
and impartially. 

The involvement of the military and the prepara- 
tions for the March elections brought about a lull 
in the escalation of political conflict in Chile. Inevi- 
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15 The Cordones were more or less spontaneously organized 
committees of workers from seized factories which coordinated 
production and distribution in a given industrial area. The Communal 
Commands (Comandos Comunales) were organized by the Cordones 
to mobilize the local population in the surrounding area. They 
included representatives of neighborhood committees (juntas de 
vecinos), mothers’ groups (centros de madres), price control and 
distribution committees (juntas de abastecimiento y precios), and 
other groups. On the persistence of worker “economism,” see James 
Petras, “Chile: Nationalization, Socioeconomic Change and Popular 
Participation,” Studies in Comparative International Development 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.), Spring 1973, pp. 24-51; also available in 
James Petras, Ed., Latin America: From Dependence to Revolution, 
New York, Wiley, 1973, Chap. 2. 
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Symptomatic of leftist attacks on Chilean institutions, a Santiago wall poster denounces the country’s 
Supreme Court as “Protectors of Fascist Sedition.” 


tably, however, it also produced political divisions 
within the military itself, which had hitherto been 
relatively aloof from the process of polarization. It 
was soon apparent, for instance, that General Prats 
was willing to give the government the benefit of 
the doubt in nearly every instance that its decisions 
or actions were challenged. Conversely, the Navy 
was noticeably less enthusiastic, and in January 
Admiral Ismael Huerta resigned from the cabinet 
over plans for the initiation of what he took to be 
a food-rationing system. !t is now also known that 
the first plans for a possible coup were made by 
intermediate-level officers at the end of 1972." 

Food distribution became a critical issue as the 
black market continued to expand, with much of 
Chile’s agricultural production going into illegal 
channels because of the government’s refusal to 
increase the official prices paid for agricultural pro- 
duce. The result was, in effect, two separate price 
systems—a_ subsidized, state-owned distribution 
system oriented primarily toward the low-income 
groups and a flourishing black market aimed at 
middle- and upper-income groups. The expansion 


16 The New York Times (New York), Sept. 27, 1973. 


—Photo by Juan de Onis for The New York Times. 


of the powers of government-appointed Supply and 
Distribution Committees (JAPs) to deal with the 
black-market problem led the opposition to charge 
political manipulation of food distribution; nonethe- 
less, the government seemed powerless to combat 
black-market operations. 


‘The March 1973 Elections 


The congressional elections in March did not re- 
solve anything. Chile’s right-wing parties had hoped 
that food shortages and economic difficulties would 
produce a two-thirds majority against the govern- 
ment, which might in turn permit the impeachment 
of the President, but the results, while showing 
an anti-government majority of 56 percent, gave 
the Allende regime 44 percent—a larger vote than 
most observers had predicted. The opposition 
pointed out that the vote of the pro-government 
forces had declined from the 50 percent they had 
registered in the 1971 municipal elections, while 
the government compared its 44 percent .with the 
36 percent that Allende had received in 1970. In 
fact, the only proper basis for comparison was the 
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Apprehensive middle-class homeowners man a watchtower along a security wall built around their Santi- 


ago neighborhood; a Socialist slogan on the outside of the wall counters with “We Will Win.” 


1969 congressional elections. On that basis, the 
leftist parties had suffered a slight loss in votes but 
had achieved a slight gain in seats. Certain opposi- 
tionists later argued that the Left would have Suf- 
fered much greater losses had it not been for a 
government-assisted electoral fraud involving some 
200,000-300,000 votes, but the statistics presented 
in support of the argument are unconvincing.”’ 
While the government's interpretation of the elec- 
tions as proof that it was expanding its popular sup- 
port was not accurate, the election results indicated 
that at least it had not lost popularity as rapidly as 
previous governments faced with similar economic 
reverses. Despite a wage readjustment in October, 
real wages had declined 7 percent in 1972, and rag- 
ing inflation continued to consume the wage increase 
in early 1973. However, the combination of dis- 
criminatory distribution of government-produced 
goods and appeals to class consciousness seemed to 
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17 See report of the’ Investigating Committee of the Catholic 
University Law School, reproduced in the Libro Bianco, pp. 220-30. 
The statistics on new voters in 1973 omit the 21-to-24-year-old group 
who would have been too young to vote in 1970. They comprised 
almost exactly the number of ‘fraudulent’ voters estimated in the 
report. 


—Photo by Santi Visalli for Photoreporters. 


have stemmed the erosion of support, at least among 
the masses of the poor. 

Unfortunately for the government's longer-range 
interests, the deliberate accentuation of class 
consciousness had an opposite effect on the middle 
class, driving middle-class areas to organize them- 
selves into “Neighborhood Committees” to defend 
themselves. It also, for the first time, led many to 
arm themselves for a possible confrontation, which 
seemed more likely now that the safety valve of an 
impending election was no longer present. A gov- 
ernment proposal to limit full wage readjustments 
to those making less than three times the minimum 
wage did nothing to reassure the. hostile middle- 
income groups. 

Before the elections, it had been rumored that 
there might be another attempt in March at an 
accommodation between the regime and the opposi- 
tion forces, possibly under the auspices of the 
military. Any possible accord of this type was quickly 
prevented by the publication, two days after the 
elections, of a government decree calling for the 
initiation in June of a single national unified school 
system, which would follow a common curriculum 
including compulsory courses in socialism and work 
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periods in factories. The ensuing uproar involved 
the Catholic Church for the first time in formal oppo- 
sition to the government and mobilized thousands 
of secondary-school students in violent demonstra- 
tions in downtown Santiago. Stories of fierce argu- 
ments over the school proposals among the top 
military officers (the military had left the cabinet 
after the elections) filtered into the national press, 
and a military delegation held a formal meeting 
with the Education Ministry to express their opposi- 
tion. The controversy subsided only when the gov- 
ernment announced that the proposal had been 
postponed, pending further discussion. 

Within the government, the debate continued on 
whether to “consolidate in order to advance” (the 
Communist position) or to “advance without com- 
promise” (the Socialist stance). One indication of 
how the debate was resolved was the decision by 
the government to use a constitutionally-authorized 
“decree of insistence” allowing the cabinet to over- 
ride the rulings of the Controller General of Chile, 
Hector Humeres, who had disallowed the requisi- 
tioning of some of the factories taken over during 
the October 1972 strike. Conflicts also continued 
with the judiciary over the executive’s refusal to 
obey court orders to return seized properties. On 
May 26, the Supreme Court sent a public letter to 
the President denouncing 


... the illegal attitude of the administration . . . 
[its] open and continual rebellion against judicial 
orders .. . which signifies a crisis of the rule of law 
[and] the imminent breakdown of the juridical struc- 
ture of the country." 


The stalemate between the executive and the 
Congress over the constitutional amendment on the 
“Three Areas of Property’ was compounded when 
the Constitutional Tribunal refused to take jurisdic- 
tion over the disputed question of whether, in the 
absence of a plebiscite, the Congress could override 
the President’s item vetoes by a majority or by a 
two-thirds vote.’? A second constitutional conflict 
along the same lines developed when the opposition 
majority in Congress voted in favor of an amendment 
to give farms under 40 hectares (about 100 acres) 
in size an absolute guarantee against expropriation 
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18 /jbro Blanco, p. 215. 

19 The term “item veto’ reflects the fact that the Chilean president, 
unlike his US counterpart, can veto or even rewrite individual sections 
of proposed laws. 


and to compel the distribution of land in the “‘re- 
formed” sector to the peasantry after a transitional 
period of two years. (The government had once again 


used a loophole in the 1967 law to postpone in-— 
definitely the distribution of expropriated land by 


individual title.) 


In May the official price index jumped 20 percent, — 
indicating that the inflation was moving into a new | 
hyperinflationary stage. The one effort that the gov- | 


ernment had made to hold the line—its refusal to 
grant a full cost-of-living wage increase to the El 
Teniente copper miners on the grounds that under 


their contract they had already received partial cost- - 


of-living increases—led to a bruising two-and-a-half 
month strike, which included a miners’ march on 
Santiago, mass rallies, and simultaneous one-day 
general strikes for and against the government in 
mid-June. By that time, Allende was once more 
ready to resort to military involvement in the cabinet 
to restore social peace. 


Last Stage—Decline and Fall 


On June 29, the last act of the Chilean tragedy 
began with an abortive revolt by the Second Armored 
Regiment in Santiago. Apparently, several army 
units had been in contact with Patria y Libertad, a 
right-wing political organization, and had planned to 
seize President Allende at his residence and to 
occupy the presidential palace. The revolt was 
canceled one day before it was to occur, but when 
one of the officers of the Second Armored Regiment 
was arrested and held in the Defense Ministry, the 
Regiment decided to free him and in the process to 
seize the presidential palace as originally planned. 
General Prats, the Army Commander, used the other 
military units in Santiago to put down the revolt in 
a few hours—most of which were spent in negotia- 
tion rather than shooting—but not before President 
Allende had gone on the air to urge “the people” to 
take over all industries and enterprises as a response 
to the uprising of “a small group of rebellious mili- 
tary men.” The Central Labor Federation also urged 
the workers to occupy the factories, and in one day 
the number of companies taken over by the govern- 
ment rose from 282 to 526. The “Industrial Belts” 
that had sprung up at the time of the October strike 
now achieved new importance. The spread of “peo- 
ple’s power (poder popular) had been seen by 
Allende as a deterrent to a possible future coup, 
but it created many additional problems for the 
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ground in an attempt to overthrow the government 
by force, and military intelligence was also aware 
of the initiation of arms training by all the govern- 
ment parties, even the centrist Radicals.” In the 
course of their crackdown, the military found arms 
caches in factories in Santiago and Concepcion, and 
the killing of a worker in one such arms raid pro- 
voked protests from the leftist parties. 

At this point, the Chilean Communist Party and 
the Catholic Church both concluded independently 
that the only solution to the impasse in Chile was 
one more attempt at an agreement between the 
Allende government parties and the Christian Demo- 
crats. The Communists initiated a campaign against 
civil war almost simultaneously with a statement by 
the Chilean hierarchy calling for a renewal of dia- 
logue. Probably in response to these pressures on 
both sides, two lengthy discussions took place on 
July 31 between UP and PDC representatives. Both 
Allende and the Christian Democrats agreed on the 
necessity of enforcement of the Arms Control Law, 
but disagreement continued on the constitutional 
reforms. Allende offered to sign the amendment on 
the “Three Areas of Property” in return for a con- 
stitutional amendment specifying that the Congress 
could only override presidential vetoes of constitu- 
tional amendments by a two-thirds vote. He also 
proposed the establishment of joint committees to 
work out further agreements. However, the Christian 
Democrats denounced these proposals as “dilatory” 
and broke off the negotiations. 

A few days before the dialogue was initiated, the 
truckers began another strike, which was to last 
from July 26 until the coup on September 11. As in 
October, the truckers were joined by the other 
gremios. Coming at a time when the 12-month 
inflation rate, fueled by massive government budget 
deficits and subsidies to the nationalized industries 
and agriculture, had reached 323 percent—and in 
a situation where inventories had not yet been built 
up from the October strike—the truckers’ action 
created much more serious problems for the govern- 
ment than the earlier strike. This new crisis once 
again raised the question of military participation 
in the cabinet, and General Prats persuaded his 
fellow commanders that it was their patriotic duty 
to re-enter the cabinet in order to settle the strike. 


Workers in hardhats and bearing pitchforks march 
in Santiago in support of the Allende administration 
during brief nationwide strikes by pro- and anti- 
Marxist elements in mid-June 1973. 


—Wide World Photos. 


government. Production declined sharply after the 
takeovers, the opposition got fresh fuel for its claim 
that the expansion of state control of industry was 
being carried out through extralegal channels, and 
“poder popular’—as expressed in the worker OCCU- 
pations—appeared to some extent to pose a possible 
threat of an alternative to the power of the central 
government 

After the June 29 revolt, Allende made new efforts 
to secure military involvement in the government, 
but his negotiations with the armed forces were 
unsuccessful.”? Instead, they embarked on a policy 
of vigorous enforcement of the Arms Control Law, a 
measure which had been adopted in October 1972 
but only sporadically enforced thereafter. This law 
authorized any military or police commanders to 
carry out arms searches if there was “a presumption 
of the clandestine existence of illegal firearms.” ” 
The right-wing Patria y Libertad organization had 
now announced publicly that it was going under- 
Bee fee 


20 Two conflicting accounts of those negotiations appear in Ercilla 
(Santiago), July 11-17, 1973, pp. 7-10. 

21 Law No. 17,798, Diario Oficial (Santiago), Oct. 21, 1972. By a 
quirk of fate the law had come to Allende’s desk in the midst of the 
October strike, and since it had the strong support of the armed 
forces, he was compelled to sign it despite the opposition of the 
Socialist Party and the MIR. 
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22 Allende’s personal bodyguard had organized courses in arms- 
training at his vacation house outside of Santiago. The MAPU began 
arms-training in December 1972, and the Radicals did so in July 1973. 
The armed forces were aware of this at least by the end of July. 

See documents in Libro Blanco, pp. 43-45, 192-93, 196-200. 
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Trucks stand idle outside Valparaiso, Chile on Sep- 
tember 8, 1973, the 44th day of a paralyzing trans- 
portation strike. 


—UPI. 


On August 9 Allende swore in what he called a 
“national security cabinet,” with General Prats as 
Defense Minister, Air Force Commander César Ruiz 
as Minister of Transport (the ministry which would 
deal with the striking truckers), and the heads of 
the Navy and of the National Police in other cabinet 
posts. 

Almost coincident with the entrance of the mil- 
itary into the cabinet, the naval establishment be- 
came involved in a serious conflict with the left wing 
of the Allende coalition. On August 7, the naval 
intelligence arm announced the discovery of a plot 
to carry out an enlisted men’s revolt on August 11 in 
Valparaiso and Concepcién. The announcement 
accused PS Secretary General Carlos Altamirano, 
MAPU leader Oscar Garreton, and Miguel Enriques, 
head of the MIR, of being the “intellectual authors” 
of the revolt and demanded the lifting of the con- 
gressional immunity of the first two, who sat respec- 
tively in the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
Two days before the September coup, Altamirano 
admitted that he had encouraged navymen to resist 
their coup-minded (go/pista) officers.” 

This attempt to subvert the hierarchy of a service 
command from below was combined with maneuvers 


23 It was an indication of the continuing press freedom in Chile that 
newsstands in downtown Chile at this time contained a left-wing 
publication headlined, ‘‘Soldiers, Disobey Your Officers,’ and a 
magazine of the extreme Right with the headlines, ‘‘The Right of 
Rebellion,” “Rebellion and its Goals,’’ and ‘‘Resistance to the Tyrant.” 


When General Ruiz resigned his cabinet post on 


August 17 in protest against his lack of sufficient. 
power to settle the strike, Allende compelled him > 
to add that his departure from the cabinet “im-_ 


plicitly” carried with it his retirement as Air Force 


Commander. This was correctly seen as an Allende 
tactic to remove an officer opposed to him, and it 
met serious resistance from within the Air Force, | 


provoking a series of actions which ultimately led 
directly to the September 11 coup. 
On August 20, top Air Force officers met to decide 


whether to resist Allende’s action. By evening, Ruiz 
had persuaded them to accept it on the condition | 
that. Allende appoint the second-ranking officer, | 
General Gustavo Leigh, as Air Force Commander and | 
name another Air Force general to the cabinet (so | 
that Allende could not repeat the same maneuver | 


with Leigh). The next night the wives of high-ranking 
military officers, including those of six generals, 
gathered in front of General Prats’ house to present 
a letter asking for his resignation. When the demon- 
stration was broken up by police tear gas, it pro- 
voked such dissension in the armed forces that on 
the following day General Prats decided to resign 
both as Defense Minister and Army Commander. He 
was joined by two other generals who, with Prats, 


had led the military forces that had quelled the 


tank-regiment revolt in June. 

The resignation of what appeared to be the last 
defenders of Allende in the army now meant that 
all three services were opposed to the President. It 
coincided with the adoption on the same day of a 
“sense of the house” (acuerdo) resolution by the 
Chamber of Deputies directed at the President and 
the military ministers, drawing their attention to 
“the serious breakdown of the constitutional and 
legal order.” * The resolution criticized the Allende 
government for repeatedly bypassing the legislature 
through the use of legal loopholes and for refusing 
to promulgate the constitutional reforms voted by 
the Congress. It accused Allende of ignoring judicial 
orders, encouraging illegal seizure of property, perse- 
cuting opposition labor groups, and supporting 
illegal paramilitary organizations. In conclusion, it 
Stated that the listed actions constituted a “serious 
breakdown of the constitutional and legal order of 
the Republic” and urged the military ministers to 
“put an end to the de facto situations listed above 
which violate the Constitution and the law” or be 
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by Allende to replace officers unsympathetic to him. ' 


| 
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guilty of “compromising the national and _ profes- 
sional character of the armed forces.” 

In its original form, the resolution had declared 
the Allende government to be illegitimate, but the 
acuerdo had later been softened in order to secure 
the support of the Christian Democrats. Yet its effect 
was still to give a congressional green light to the 
military, and Allende immediately so interpreted it. 
He replied to the motion by accusing the Congress 
of “promoting a coup a’état by asking the military 
forces to make governmental judgments inde- 
pendently of the authority and direction of the 
President”; he also pointed out that according to 
the Constitution the only way that the Congress 
could decide on the legality of the President’s con- 
duct of his office was through impeachment by a 
two-thirds vote.”° 

The congressional vote was echoed by several 
professional associations. The Medical Association 
called on their “colleague” Allende to resign—a 
request that was echoed by the Federation of Pro- 
fessionals (CUPROCH)—and resignation petitions 
were circulated in Santiago. The Lawyers’ Association 
issued a declaration which—“without attributing a 
malevolent intention” to the President—asserted an 
“incompatibility between the institutional framework 
within which he is supposed to exercise his office 
and the actions which he feels obliged to carry out 
in his program.” Arguing that Allende “would appear 
to be incapacitated (impedido) in the exercise of his 
functions as he understands them,” the statement 
suggested that he could be removed from office 
under Article 43 of the Constitution, which author- 
izes the Congress to declare presidential incapacity.”° 
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The Coup 
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Exactly when the decision to carry out the coup 
was made is not yet certain, but it evidently was 
reached in the days following Prats’ resignation. 
The armed forces had contingency plans for the 
control of vital points throughout the country in case 
of any emergency, and it only required a signal to 
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25£/ Mercurio (International Edition) Aug. 20-26, 1973; ‘press The 
chairman of the Christian Democratic Party told the New York Times 
that “neither we nor the armed forces favor anything but a 
democratic solution to Chile’s political crisis’’ but emphasized that 
the only way to avoid a breakdown of the Constitution was the 
appointment of military men in at least six cabinet posts, as well as 
in key undersecretary positions and as heads of the chief govern- 
mental agencies. The New York Times, Aug: 27; 1973; p: 12: 

26 E/ Mercurio (International Edition), Aug. 26-Sept. 1, 1973, Pp. 7. 


put them into operation. Hence the actual seizure of 
control required little preparation. 

After the resignations of the third week of August, 
Allende restructured his cabinet without the top 
military commanders but still retained representa- 
tives of the armed forces in ministerial posts. Over 
the opposition of other PS leaders, he appointed as 
Minister of the Interior his Socialist colleague Carlos 
Briones, who was known to be interested in another 
attempt at accommodation with the Christian Demo- 
crats. The president also canceled a projected trip 
to the Conference of Non-Aligned Nations in Algiers. 
The government and the opposition again staged 
rival demonstrations in connection with the third 
anniversary of the 1970 presidential elections. 

On the weekend before the coup, the Christian 
Democrats called all provincial party leaders to a 
meeting at which a proposal was adopted for the 
simultaneous resignation of the Congress and the 
President and for new elections to resolve the con- 
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Gen. Carlos Prats, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
Chilean Army and Minister of Defense, leaves the 
President Palace on August 15, 1973, after a 
conference on the transport crisis. 


—UPI. 
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Salvador Allende hurries through the corridors of the Presidential Palace with his personal bodyguard on 


the morning of September 11, 1973, shortly before taking his own life during the military coup d’état. 


flict between the executive and legislative branches. 
During the same weekend, Allende met with the 
leaders of his Popular Unity coalition and called for 
the holding of a plebiscite on his conduct of office. 
Although this step was reportedly opposed by the 
Socialists, Briones subsequently asserted that 
Allende planned to announce the plebiscite in a 
radio address at noon on the day of the coup.” 

Meantime, after a stormy session with Allende on 
September 7, the military commanders proceeded on 
Sunday, September 9, to draft the text of the 
pronunciamiento issued on September 11. They did 
not secure the agreement of the National Police 
until early on the morning of the coup itself, and 
only after the fourth-ranking officer in seniority had 
taken over the position of police commander.” 

On September 10, Navy units set sail from 
Valparaiso for previously scheduled maneuvers, but 
that evening they returned to port and by early 
morning of the 11th had seized control of that city. 
Concepcién, the third-ranking city in Chile and a 


27 Information from the author’s personal interviews with Patricio 
Aylwin, Jan. 11, 1974, and Carlos Briones, Jan. 14, 1974. 

28 Accounts of pre-coup military activities appear in The Christian 
Science Monitor (Boston), Sept. 17, 1973; The Wal/ Street Journal 
(New York), Sept. 25, 1973; Le Monde (Paris), Dec. 19, 1973; and 
Robert Moss, ‘‘Chile’s Coup and After,’’ Encounter (London), March 
1974, pp. 72-80. 
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—Photo by The New York Times. 


known center of leftist activism, was taken over with- 
out a hitch. Santiago required a few hours longer. 

To justify their action, the military commanders 
broadcast a communiqué to the nation. While ad- 
mitting that the Allende government had initially 
come to power by legal means, they announced that 
it had “fallen into flagrant illegitimacy” by violating 
fundamental rights, by “artificially fomenting the 
Class struggle,” by refusing to implement the de- 
cisions of the Congress, the judiciary and the 
Controller-General, by causing a critical decline in 
agricultural, commercial and industrial activity in 
the country, and by bringing about a state of in- 
flation and anarchy which “threaten the internal and 
external security of the country.” The coup leaders 
concluded: 


These reasons are sufficient in the light of classical 
doctrine . . . to justify our intervention to depose a 
government which is illegitimate, immoral, and un- 
representative of the overwhelming sentiment of the 
nation.*° 


At 9:30 a.m., when it was apparent that no one 
but the GAP, his personal bodyguard, was ready to 
defend him, Allende broadcast his last message to 
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29 Libro Blanco, pp. 248-49. 


he Chilean people over the single pro-Allende radio 
tation that had not yet been shut down by the 
nilitary. He began: 


"his is surely the last time that | will be able to speak 
o you. . . . My words are not spoken in bitterness 
ut disappointment. In the face of these events | 
san only say to the workers, “Il am not going to 
‘esign.” At this historic juncture / will pay with my 
‘ife for the loyalty of the people. 

| 
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Blaming “foreign capital, imperialism, and reaction” 
for persuading the armed forces to break with their 
tradition, he said: 


History will judge them... . My voice will no longer 
come to you, but it does not matter. You will con- 
tinue to hear it; it will always be among you. At the 
least, you will remember me as an honorable man 
who was loyal to the revolution.” 


At 11:00 a.m., the coup leaders permitted those 
who wished to do so to leave the building, and— 
except for his personal secretary—all the women, 
including Allende’s pregnant daughter, left. The 
military also offered the President and his family 
safe conduct out of the country if he would sur- 
render. Allende rejected the offer. The Air Force 
then sent in Hawker Hunter bombers, which re- 
peatedly hit the palace with rockets and set fire to 
large portions of it. Finally, shortly after 1:30 p.m., 
‘Allende decided to discontinue the resistance, and 
the members who had been with him left the build- 
ing in single file, led by the secretary carrying a 
white flag. Allende stayed behind and, sitting on 
a sofa in a reception room on the second floor, put 
two bullets into his head. The automatic rifle that he 
used was a gift from Fidel Castro.” 
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Conclusions 
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Since the coup, comments in the world press 
representing widely divergent political postures have 
cited the Chilean case as proof that the hope of 
achieving Marxist socialism through democratic 
means is a vain one. Yet most people have failed to 
note two fundamental errors of the Allende policy, 
neither of which was essentially related to the 
attempt to establish democratic socialism: 

(1) As noted at the outset, the very quotation from 
Engels that Allende cited at the beginning of his 


administration to justify his course states as a pre- 
requisite “the support of the majority of the people.” 
Allende acted as if he had that support, but even 
at the highest point of his popularity in the April 
1971 elections, he never achieved it. Moreover, his 
policy of deliberate class polarization, aimed at ex- 
panding his electoral base, was more successful in 
pitting professional and middle-class groups against 
him than in widening his support among workers, 
peasants and low-income groups. 

2) Marxist economists and policymakers have 
always placed primary emphasis on investment and 
the expansion of the productive capacity of the 
economy. By contrast, the Allende policymakers 
emphasized increases in consumption and combined 
this with a headlong rush to take over industry and 
agriculture—a course far removed from the “two 
steps forward, one step back” of Lenin. The conse- 
quences of these policies after their deceptive initial 
success were massive government deficits, runaway 
inflation, and a near-breakdown of the economy. 
(The argument that Allende’s economic problems 
were the result of a shortage of foreign credit does 
not really hold water, since they were caused by 
policies initiated before the foreign squeeze and 
since, in any event, Allende’s regime managed to 
secure enough foreign credits from Latin American, 
European, Soviet and Chinese sources to increase 
the Chilean foreign debt from $2.6 billion to $3.4 
billion in less than three years. Much of the new 
indebtedness was to Western Europe and other Latin 
American countries. Surprisingly, Chile’s debt to the 
USSR, China and Eastern Europe increased only from 
$9 million to $40 million between 1970 and 
1973.**) 
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30 Translated from the transcript of the tape recording of the speech 
published in Ricardo Boizard, E/ Ultimo Dia de Allende (The Last 
Day of Allende), Santiago, Editorial de Pacifico, 1973, pp. 53-55. 

31On Allende’s suicide, see the medical report in E/ Mercurio 
(International Edition), Oct. 29-Nov. 4, 1973, pp. 1 and 7. The 
eyewitness testimony of one of the President’s personal physicians, 
who entered the room immediately thereafter, is published in Ercilla, 
Jan. 2-8, 1974 pp. 10-13. Allende’s widow has asserted that 
witnesses told her they had seen bullet wounds in his chest and 
stomach. A supposed account by a personal bodyguard circulated 
in Mexico and elsewhere describing his murder contains numerous 
factual errors and describes events which could not have taken 
place because of the physical design of the building. On this and 
many other myths of Left and Right concerning the overthrow of 
Allende, see Paul E. Sigmund, “Allende through the Myths,’ 
Worldview (New York) April 1974 pp. 16-21. 

32 Secretaria, Comité Interamericano de la Alianza para el Progreso 
(CIAP), E/ Esfuerzo Interno y las Necesidades de Financiamiento 
Externo para el Desarrollo de Chile (Domestic Efforts and the Needs 
for External Financing for the Development of Chile), Washington, DC, 
1974, p. V-9. 
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Specific aspects of the Chilean system also made 
the Allende experiment a particularly difficult one. 
He was able to come to power in the first place 
because of Chile’s deeply-rooted commitment to the 
democratic system and because the Marxist parties 
were able to mobilize a part of the proletariat and 
the peasantry, and he had at his disposal many 
instruments for state control of the economy which 
had been developed by previous administrations 
since the 1930's. However, he was required to 
operate within an institutional system which included 
frequent and staggered elections, proportional rep- 
resentation, and a multiparty system which made 
majority rule very difficult and often gave veto pow- 
ers to the extremes of Right and Left. The economy 
had been characterized for nearly a century by a 
chronic tendency to inflation, and successive govern- 
ments had consistently ignored agriculture in the 
interest of securing urban electoral support. The 
most important systemic constraint of all, of course, 
was the existence of a professionalized and insti- 
tutionally-loyal military which was unresponsive to 
the ideological blandishments of the Left.®? 

The immediate causes of the military intervention 
are apparent from the preceding account. In the last 
part of 1972, the military were drawn into Chilean 
politics by both sides and became as polarized as 
the rest of Chilean society—with the overwhelming 
majority joining the opposition to Allende. The con- 
flict over education in March-April 1973 height- 
ened that polarization just at the time the military 
were attempting to extricate themselves from politi- 
cal involvement. Then the expansion of arms 
searches in mid-1973 revealed the extent to which 
Chile was becoming an armed camp on the verge 
of civil war. Finally, the efforts to subvert the existing 
military hierarchy by a combination of leftist activ- 
ity among enlisted men and presidential maneuver- 
ing with promotions and retirements provided the 
Classis scenario for a coup a’état. 
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33 The Socialists always believed that they could convert the 
military to their outlook. This is strikingly revealed in Socialist Party 
documents published in the Libro Blanco, pp. 124-30. 


One can also relate Allende’s difficulties to the 
inherent contradictions in the Marxist theory to which | 
he appealed. At the same time that he proclaimed, 
his faith in a democratic, pluralist and libertarian. 


transition to socialism, many of his Marxist sup- 
porters spoke and acted on the basis of a belief in 
the inevitability of armed confrontation. With his 


knowledge, they armed themselves and—what was _ 
worse—talked incessantly about revolution. The re-— 


peated statements of Régis Debray and others that. 
the observance of the rules of “bourgeois” legality . 
was only a tactic until the balance of forces had 


improved was hardly likely to persuade doubters of 
the sincerity of Allende’s commitment to democracy. 


When the importation and distribution of arms was 
combined with efforts to reorganize education along | 


ideological lines, to subvert military discipline, and 
to rearrange the hierarchy of command, it is not 
altogether surprising that the military finally took 
action. 

A positive evaluation of the Allende years would 
certainly credit him with a sincere effort to raise 
the living standards of low-income groups and to 
involve them actively in the determination of their 
own future. It would likewise stress the continued 
existence of freedom of expression for all points of 
view in Chile right up to the coup. A more negative 
assessment would ask whether the low-income 
groups in Chile genuinely benefited from an eco- 
nomic policy which after the first half of 1972 pro- 
duced hyperinflation, a continuous drop in agri- 
cultural and industrial production, and a reduction 
in the real value of wages and salaries. Even more 
Critically, one could inquire who has suffered the 
most in economic and in human terms as a result of 
the breakdown of the Chilean system—the Marxist 
politicians, many of whom were able to escape or 
go into exile, or the workers, peasants and slum- 
dwellers they claimed to represent, who are now 
paying the price of the Allende regime’s mistakes 
in the form of the hardships imposed by sharply 
reduced consumption and the strictures of dracon- 
ian military rule. 
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By Harrison E. Salisbury 


‘ADAM B. ULAM: Stalin. The Man 
‘and His Era. New York, The 
Viking Press, 1973. — 

ROBERT C. TUCKER: Stalin 

‘As Revolutionary, 1879-1929. 

/ New York, W. W. Norton Co., 
1973. 


/ULAM’S STALIN is dead—dead 
“these more than 20 years. Tuck- 
er’s Stalin is alive, in full bloom. 
| The year is 1929. He has captured 
_the party. Trotsky has been driven 
out. Collectivization and crash in- 
_dustrialization are the order of the 
day. 

Ulam has done Stalin in a single 
large volume. Tucker projects 
three. Ulam’s study is traditional, 
_Tucker’s experimental. Each, how- 
ever, is responding to a felt need 
|—the need for a new study of 
| Stalin to replace, broaden, and 
deepen Deutscher’s classic por- 
trait; to give us the full man, not 
| the political caricature of Trotsky’s 
| Stalin; to begin to come to grips 
| with the epic question of the 20th 
century: What was Stalin’s role in 
Russia, and how has it affected 
our world? 

To compare Ulam and Tucker is 
not necessarily a productive 
undertaking. It is too much like 
comparing apples and oranges. 
Each is good, wholesome, and nu- 
tritive in its own way. Ulam already 
boasts a National Book Committee 
award; Tucker will surely pick up 
medals on the way. These two im- 


portant works do not compete for 
our attention; they supplement 
each other. One gets from them 
a fuller picture than we have yet 
been able to read. 

The biographies draw upon rich 
legacies. One is the mere legacy 
of time. Two decades have gone by 
since Stalin, incredibly as it 
seemed to many Russians, irrefut- 
ably proved his personal mortality 
by dying, according to the official 
protocol, at 9:50 p.m., March 5, 
1953. The passage of 20 years has 
granted the scholar a depth of 
perspective which enables him 
more accurately to set Stalin with- 
in the framework of his own times. 
We are now distant enough from 
the turgid events of the 1930’s, 
for example, and from the melo- 
dramatic period of World War Il 
and the controversial postwar pe- 
riod, to perceive Stalin and his 
role with greater clarity. 

A second and more important 
legacy is the insight afforded by 
the magnificent materials which 
have become available, beginning 
with Nikita S. Knrushchev’s famous 
“secret speech” of February 24- 
25, 1956. Actually, a trickle of 
new facts on Stalin and his epoch 
had already begun before then, 
but this has been largely over- 
looked in the freshets touched off 
by Khrushchev’s dramatic revela- 
tions. 

The joy of the Tucker work is 
his masterly grasp of newly-avail- 
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able materials. These by no means 
merely pertain to the later events 
of Stalin’s career. Much useful de- 
tail on his early life, even his boy- 
hood, is contained in the remi- 
niscences of his daughter, Svet- 
lana, as well as in a wide variety of 
Georgian sources which have been 
exhaustively examined by Profes- 
sor Tucker. New light has also 
been shed on Stalin’s activities 
after his emergence on the Rus- 
sian political stage by the publica- 
tion of additional memoir material 
(both within the Soviet Union and 
abroad) and of much more de- 
tailed records of party congresses, 
meetings and protocols than were 
available during Stalin’s life. 

It is now possible, as it never 
was before, to trace with consid- 
erable sureness the evolution, for 
example, of Stalin’s relationship 
with Lenin and the frequent occa- 
sions on which Stalin assumed 
positions contradictory to those of 
Lenin. Not all of this material, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, is 
utilized by Professor Tucker as 
well as it might have been, mainly 
because of a conceptual frame- 
work which makes heavy use of 
Freudian theory—particularly in 
its interpretation by Karen Horney 
and Erik Erikson’'—as a tool for 


nen 


1See, for example, Karen Horney, 
Neurosis and Human Growth, New York, 
W.W. Norton, 1950; and Erik H. Erikson, 
Gandhi’s Truth: On the Origins of Militant 
Nonviolence, New York, W.W. Norton, 1969. 
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exploring Stalin’s motivations and 
psyche. Professor Tucker per- 
ceives Lenin as Stalin’s hero 
image, and possibly for that rea- 
son he does not place as great an 
emphasis upon the contrast and 
conflict between the two men as 
Ulam does. 

But, of course, much more 
archival material is really needed 
in order to understand fully the 
complex interrelationships be- 
tween the two men. It is clear that 
at many critical junctures Stalin 
and Lenin were, at least temporar- 
ily, on different sides—for exam- 
ple, in the initial period of Pravda’s 
founding and again in the days 
after Stalin returned to Petrograd 
in March 1917 (also in regard to 
Pravda’s_ position); at various 
points during Lenin’s complex 
maneuvers in the summer and 
autumn of 1917; and, of course, 
repeatedly in the last months of 
Lenin’s declining political activity. 
But it is by no means certain to 
what extent these were normal 
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conflicts between two radically dif- 
ferent political temperaments, and 
to what extent they reflected 
fundamental deviations — and 
even, in the last months, conscious 
plotting by Stalin to shunt Lenin 
aside and begin concentrating 
power in his own hands. 

We now have a much richer col- 
lection of Lenin’s notes. But we 
have not yet had access to any 
considerable collection of Stalin 
material—for example, the text, 
if indeed there was one, of his 
apology to Krupskaya (or to Lenin) 
for his rudeness toward Krupskaya 
in the winter of 1922-23. There 
are even substantial lacunae con- 
cerning the very ordinary years of 
Stalin’s life—e.g., his last years 
in exile in the Turukhansk territory 
in 1913-17, when he was appar- 
ently on the very worst of terms 
with all of his fellow exiles. 

On that most controversial 
question relating to Stalin’s early 
revolutionary days in Georgia—Did 
he become, at least for a time, an 
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agent of the Czar’s Okhrana?—t 
verdict of both Ulam and Tucker 
is that classic of the law of the 
Scots: Case Not Proven. But 
neither is prepared to exclude the 
possibility entirely. After all, too 
many young revolutionaries (and 
some of their older comrades) did 
become double agents. There are, 
puzzling elements in the facts of 
Stalin’s life at that time: curious, 
periods of apparent indolence, the. 
ease of his escapes from Siberia, 
etc. But while much suspect evi-. 
dence has turned up, positive evi- 
dence to link him to the Czarist 
police has not yet appeared. There, 
is, of course, the long persisting 
suspicion in Soviet party circles 
(a suspicion even reflected in. 
Aleksandr _Solzhenitsyn’s The 
Gulag Archipelago) that Stalin did 
have some deep stain on his party 
escutcheon and that this, psycho- 
logically at least, was a factor in 
his paranoia. 

Tucker is intensely interested 
in the accuracy of Lenin’s legacy 
and of Lenin’s conclusion that 
Stalin’s fatal defect lay in his per- 
sonality—the “decisive _ trifle.” 
Ulam, too, sees Stalin’s personal- 
ity as the decisive element in 
Shaping the dictator’s methods of 
rule, but he arrives at his conclu- 
sions by the conventional metho- 
dology of history rather than by 
Tucker’s “‘psychohistory.” 

Thus, Tucker finds that Stalin 
“could not help striving to demon- 
Strate that the birthday tributes 
were no more than his due, that 
the idealized version of himself 
symbolized to his own mind by 
the name ‘Stalin’ was the truth. 
He was driven to consummate the 
Lenin succession.” Tucker con- 
Cludes: 


In the terror of the thirties, untold 
thousands of loyal party members 
and other Soviet citizens would 


ave to be condemned as covert 


\Djugashvili could prove to himselt 
land Russia that he was really 


Ulam puts it somewhat differently: 


'Stalin—a restless, rebellious man 
'— sensed (the) universal religious 
existentialist craving in human na- 
ture because he felt it so acutely 
himself. And that is why he was 
able to build a system of terror 
and a structure of personal power 
| unprecedented in modern history. 
The terror was necessary, not 
‘only to keep men obedient, but 
even more to make them believe. 


By Robert Sharlet 


A. SOLZHENITSYN: 

Arkhipelag GULag, 1918-1956, 
Chasti I-// (The Gulag Archipelago, 
1918-1956, Parts I-ll). Paris, 
YMCA Press, 1973. 
Le 
“EROM THE Bering Strait almost 
to the Bosporus were scattered 
the thousands of islands” of the 
Gulag Archipelago, Solzhenitsyn’s 
apt metaphor for the Soviet penal 
system or, in bureaucratic jargon, 
the Main Administration of Cor- 
rective-Labor Camps. Solzheni- 
tsyn’s concern is to depict how— 
in the language of his metaphor— 
“streams” of people struck down 


Both men can be right. Or 
neither. The fact remains that, 
whatever the reason, Stalin per- 
fected the most ruthless and ter- 
roristic dictatorship of modern 
times. The legacy haunts the 
world, as well as the rule of his 
successors in the Soviet Union. 
And regardless of the impact 
which Solzhenitsyn hopes The 
Gulag Archipelago will make on 
the still strong, still terror-oriented 
Soviet regime, only an optimist 
could forecast any early clearing 
from Russian skies of the smog 
and debris of the Stalinist heri- 
tage. 

Professors Ulam and Tucker 


| have contributed importantly and 


Gulag: A Chronicle 
of Soviet Extralegal History 


by the “sword” of political justice 
were swept into a “sewage SsyS- 
tem,” carried by “ships” to “ports” 
of the “underground” archipelago, 
and thence led in “slave caravans” 
from “island to island” to the end 
of their journey.* To put things 
more conventionally, he meticu- 
lously describes how millions of 


i 


1The quoted words and phrases of the 
metaphor can be found on pp. 17, 37, 79, and 
489, and in the chapter titles of Part |, 
Chap. 2; Part Il, Chaps. 1-4. The name 
GULag (rendered as Gulag in English) is an 
acronym for the Russian G/avnoe Upravienie 
Lagerei (Main Administration of Corrective 
Labor Camps). 
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perceptively to our knowledge and 
understanding of Stalin the man 
and of the era which goes into 
history bearing his name. Yet, it 
would be an uncautious critic, in- 
deed, who would suggest that 
either Ulam’s already dead Stalin 
or Tucker’s still-living dictator has 
the stature to win that rare term 
“definitive” in the classification of 
political biography. The definitive 
work, if there is ever to be one, 
probably still lies some distance in 
the future, when the passage of 
even more years will have given 
historians greater perspective and, 
just as importantly, when more 
archives will have become avail- 
able for inspection. 


people, from 1918 to 1956, fell 
victim to the Soviet extralegal sys- 
tem, got transported in prison 
trains to distant transit prisons, 
and were then convoyed by vari- 
ous means from point to point in 
the remote network of forced labor 
camps until they reached their 
final destinations, where they be- 
gan serving their sentences. 

In its first two published parts, 
consisting of 16 chapters and 606 
pages, Solzhenitsyn’s Arkhipelag 
GULag defies easy classification by 
genre. It appears to be a composite 
of legal history, the author’s prison 
autobiography, and _ reconstruc- 
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tions as in a “nonfiction” novel— 
all skillfully woven together into 
a dark tapestry of Soviet extralegal 
history by Solzhenitsyn’s continu- 
ous thread of moral criticism. 
Based on a vision shaped by his 
own years of confinement as well 
as by the artistic license he enjoys 
as a great writer,’ Solzhenitsyn’s 
moral critique of political justice 
transcends the Russian experience 
and has relevance beyond the 
Soviet audience to whom the book 
is nominally addressed. 

As a study in extralegal history, 
GULag is organized to some extent 
like a treatise on Soviet law, with 
substantial sections devoted to 
legislation, commentaries, and 
Cases demonstrating how the ju- 
diciary, criminal law and _ pro- 
cedure, and corrective-labor law 
were coopted for purposes of 
political justice. Other sections 
discuss  extralegal institutions 
themselves, in particular the se- 
cret police and their investigative 
methods, the extrajudicial boards, 
convict transportation network, 
and prison system. Thus, the 
book can be read at three levels: 
as a monograph on Soviet extra- 
legal history; as a textbook on the 
administration of political justice, 
with chapters on arrest, investi- 
gation, sentencing, execution, 
transportation, and imprisonment; 
and as a case history of Solzheni- 
tsyn’s own picaresque journey from 
his arrest at the front in 1945 to 
the beginning of his incarceration 
in the Gulag Archipelago.° 

Besides his personal history, 
Solzhenitsyn draws heavily on 
material provided him by 227 peo- 
ple who had also experienced the 


2 As implied in the book’s subtitle, 
Opyt khudozhestvennovo issledovaniia (An 
Experiment in Literary Investigation). 

3 Solzhenitsyn’s autobiographical account 
runs integrally throughout most of the book 
from the first chapter to the last. 


Soviet penal system (p. 10). In 
addition, he consulted a wide 
range of published sources, in- 
cluding the memoirs of former 
prisoners, prosecutional speeches, 
jurists’ studies, a Chekist’s mem- 
oir, Lenin’s writings, a trial tran- 
script, Soviet laws, and an author- 
itative Western source on Soviet 
extralegal history.* 

The central theme of Solzheni- 
tsyn’s book is a profound moral 
condemnation of the Soviet re- 
gime as a system fundamentally 
hostile to human purposes. He 
Supports this judgment by demon- 
strating how the machinery of 
political justice and the prison 
system evolved from the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution onward, and by 
documenting how, step by step, 
millions of ordinary individuals 
were swallowed up in the Gulag 
Archipelago along the way. 

Solzhenitsyn’s moral indictment 
of the Soviet regime rests on his 
rejection of Khrushchev’s_ de- 
stalinization thesis that ‘ ‘the viola- 
tion of the Leninist norms of 
legality began approximately in 
the year 1934’” (p. 409). Refus- 


4 The following are some of the sources 
in the order referred to above: R. V. lvanov- 
Razumnik, Tiurmy i ssy/ki (trans. into 
English by P. S. Squire as The Memoirs of 
Ivanov-Razumnik, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1965); N. V. Krylenko, Za piat Jet, 
1918-1922 gg.: Obvinitelnye rechi (For Five 
Years, 1918-1922: Prosecutional Speeches), 
Moscow and Petrograd, GIZ, 1923; A. Ya. 
Vyshinsky, Ed., Ot tiurem k vospitatelnym 
uchrezhdeniiam: Sbornik statei (From Prisons 
to Educational Institutions: Collected 
Articles), Moscow, Sovetskoe zakonodatelstvo, 
1934; M. Ya. Latsis, Dva goda borby na 
vnutrennem fronte: Populiarnyi obzor 
dvukhgodichnoi deiatelnosti ChK (Two Years 
of Struggle on the Internal Front: A Popular 
Survey of Two Years of the Cheka’s Work), 
Moscow GIZ, 1920; Protsess Prompartii 
(The Trial of the Industrial Party), Moscow, 
Sovetskoe zakonodatelstvo, 1931; and 
presumably (although Solzhenitsyn cites the 
authors by name only) David J. Dallin and 
Boris |. Nicolaevsky, Forced Labor in Soviet 
Russia, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1947. 
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ing to exculpate Lenin, and 
through him the system, Solzhe- 
nitsyn finds the impetus for 
extralegality in Lenin himself, who. 
wrote in January 1918 that the 
main task was “ ‘to purge the Rus- 
sian land of all harmful insects’ ” 
(p. 40). Although Stalin was to 
become Lenin’s finest “pupil” in 
this work, Solzhenitsyn is never- 
theless critical of the relative over- 
emphasis placed on the years 
1937-38 and the implication that. 
the Great Purges may have been 
an abnormality in Soviet “legal” 
history. To refreshen the memory | 
of those who can only recall the — 
purge trials of “Bukharin and 
Zinoviev” (p. 305), Solzhenitsyn 


painstakingly traces their roots — 
back to the earliest political trials | 
of 1918. Similarly, he dates the | 


Original streamlet of prisoners 
into the “sewage system” from 
late 1917, and he seeks to correct 
the impression that the Great 
Purges served as the major source 
of victims by showing that the 


years 1937-38 provided only “one | 


of the three largest streams of 
prisoners in the continuous flow 
that poured into the Gulag Archi- 
pelago—the other two being the 
collectivization campaign (1929- 
30) and the early post-World War 
Il period (p. 37). 


IN MAKING HIS “case” against 
the Soviet system, Solzhenitsyn 
ascribes the origins of political 
justice to the Bolshevik Revolu- 


tion, beginning with the founda- | 


tion of the Cheka, the party’s ad- 
ministrative machinery for carry- 


5 On this crucial point, Solzhenitsyn rejects 
not only the Soviet party’s official position 
on Lenin, but also the Leninist thesis of the 
major dissident leader, Roy A. Medvedev, 
in his Let History Judge: The Origins and 
Consequences of Stalinism, trans. by Colleen 
Taylor and ed. by David Joravsky and 
Georges Haupt, New York, Knopf, 1971. 


ng out summary executions. The 
orincipal instrument of political 
‘repression during War Commu- 
nism (1917-21), the Cheka in a 
year and a half shot 8,389 people 
and arrested 87,000 in just part 


(p. 306). In the early years, the 
next most important instrument of 
‘political justice was the network 
of Revolutionary Tribunals headed 
by the former Civil War leader, 
NL V. Krylenko. These were judi- 
cial bodies which observed a reg- 
ular procedure and could impose 
‘the death sentence. Since the 
Bolsheviks had abolished the 
Tsarist legal system, the judges 
were guided primarily by their 
“revolutionary conscience” (p. 
310). In the prevailing situation, 
Krylenko observed, the tribunal 
was “ ‘simultaneously a creator of 
_law [Krylenko’s emphasis] . . . and 
| a political weapon [Solzhenitsyn’s 
emphasis]’ ” (p. 313). 
| Gradually, the Bolsheviks filled 
the vacuum with Soviet law— 
initially in 1919, with the “Guid- 
ing Principles of Criminal Law of 
the RSFSR”; then in 1922, with 
the first Criminal Code of the 
RSFSR, which included a fore- 
runner of Article 58 on counter- 
revolutionary crimes in the more 
elaborate code of 1926. Solzheni- 
| tsyn devotes considerable space to 
| a learned exegesis of all 14 vari- 
| ants of this notorious article, 
| which was to serve as the legal 
| basis for condemning literally mil- 
| lions of people to the Gulag Archi- 
pelago. In the words of his rich 
prose, “the sword of article 53,” 
forged in 1926 and tempered 
thereafter in the streams of pris- 
oners of the next decade, was 
applied with full force “in the at- 
tack of the law on the nation in 
the years 1937-38” (p. 79). Only 
the refinements of 1934—the 
draconian criminal procedure 
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of the Soviet Russian Republic. 


amendments following Kirov’s as- 
sassination and the creation of the 
NKVD’s “Special Boards” as suc- 
cessors to the OGPU’s Judicial 
Collegia‘-—remained to complete 
and bring to a state of perfection 
the machinery of Soviet political 
justice. 

This, then, was the evolution of 
the system of political justice. 
Most of the first political trials 
were handled by the Revolutionary 
Tribunals, the more important 
ones by the Supreme Revolution- 
ary Tribunal or by the Moscow 
tribunal, in both of which Krylenko 
served as prosecutor. Later cases 
were dealt with by the regular 
judiciary, which had been fully 
reconstructed and given broader 
powers by the mid-1920’s. 

As part of his demonstration 
that extralegality emerged as a 
product of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion under Lenin and was later 
brought to perfection by Stalin, 
Solzhenitsyn commences by brief- 
ing a number of the early and 
generally forgotten political trials. 
In the spring of 1918, for exam- 
ple, the editor of a well-known 
newspaper was put on trial for 
printing an article suggesting that 
Germany had helped Lenin return 
to Russia; for this offense, he re- 
ceived three months’ confinement. 
Shortly afterward, three investi- 
gators of the Moscow Revolution- 


6 The Soviet secret police, created in 
December 1917, underwent a number of 
organizational and name changes between 
1918 and 1956. The abbreviated designations 
commonly used included the Cheka 
(1918-22), GPU (1922-24), OGPU (1924-34), 
USSR NKVD (1934-41), NKVD and NKGB 
(1943-46), MVD and MGB (1946-53), and 
MVD (1953-54), and since 1954 secret police 
functions have been primarily located in 
the Committee on State Security (KGB) of 
the USSR Council of Ministers. For details, see 
Simon Wolin and Robert M. Slusser, Eds., 
The Soviet Secret Police, New York, Praeger, 
1957, Part 1; and Robert Conquest, Ed., 

The Soviet Police System, New York, 
Praeger, 1968, Chap. lI. 
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ary Tribunal were prosecuted for 
accepting bribes from a gold 
speculator and sentenced to long 
prison terms. In 1919, a Tolstoyite 
who refused to serve in the Red 
Guards on the grounds of consci- 
entious objection drew a death 
sentence for his convictions, al- 
though this was subsequently 
commuted to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment (still a very long term under 
Russian conditions). Two promi- 
nent Russian Orthodox laymen, 
charged with organizing an eccle- 
siastical society in 1920, were 
sent to a “concentration camp 
until the full victory over world 
imperialism” (p. 329). Later that 
year, Krylenko prosecuted the 
“Case of the Tactical Center,” one 
of the first major group trials. It 
involved 28 members of the 
Russian intelligentsia accused of 
sympathizing with the counter- 
revolution. Similar trials took place 
in 1921 as this aspect of political 
justice gradually became more 
routinized. 

The year 1922 was especially 
significant in Soviet extralegal his- 
tory. It witnessed the trial of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, which 
set the pattern for the 1931 
Menshevik trial and later trials of 
alleged political opposition groups 
or parties.” Another landmark was 


7 The trial of the “‘Right’’ Socialist 
Revolutionaries in 1922 was the first of a 
series of contrived show trials which served 
as dress rehearsals for the Great Purge trials 
of 1936-38. Twelve of the 34 defendants 
were leaders of the Socialist Revolutionary 
(SR) Party (founded in 1902) who openly 
opposed the Bolshevik regime. Since the head 
of the Provisional Government of 1917, 
Alexander Kerensky, was an SR, the ' 
defendants, in addition to other charges, 
were held responsible for the actions of that 
government. Most of them were convicted, 
and nearly half were sentenced to death, but 
the death sentences were not carried 
out because of adverse international 
reaction. The later Menshevik trial of 1931 
was a more polished political charade. The 
(continued on page 68) 
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the “Case of the Suicide of Engi- 
neer Oldenborger.” The case, tried 
in court after the chief engineer 
of the Moscow waterworks was 
falsely denounced for sabotage 
and committed suicide, was the 
precursor of trials—like the 
Shakhty trial of 1928 and the In- 
dustrial Party trial of 1930°—of 
alleged conspiracies to “wreck” 
the economy. 

The case against V. V. Olden- 
borger had more than a tinge of 
absurdity to it. Oldenborger had 
been in charge of the waterworks 
since the turn of the century, 
and—in Solzhenitsyn’s words— 
through “four State Dumas, three 
wars, three revolutions, all Mos- 
cow had drunk the water of 
Oldenborger. Acmeists and Futur- 
ists, reactionaries and revolution- 
aries, Junkers and Red Guards, the 
Council of People’s Commissars, 
the Cheka, and the Worker’s and 
Peasant’s Inspectorate all had 
drunk the clean, cold water of 
Oldenborger” (p..341). Such rea- 
soning could still vindicate a man 
in 1922, when “bourgeois special- 
ists” were needed for the imple- 
mentation of the New Economic 


Menshevik Party (founded in August 1917) 
had been suppressed along with the 
SR party in 1922, but a number of 
Mensheviks had continued to work in Soviet 
institutions. Although they had long ceased 
to be politically active, 14 former members 
were Charged with counterrevolutionary 
activity and sabotage in collaboration with 
Menshevik leaders abroad. All were convicted 
and sentenced to long prison terms. For the 
revealing post-Stalin documentation on 
the fraudulent nature of the trial, see 
Medvedev, op. cit., pp. 125-37. 

8 The Shakhty trial of 1928 was the first 
of several well-publicized assaults on 
“bourgeois specialists’ during the Soviet 
cultural revolution of the late 1920’s and 
early 1930's. The trial was staged in the city 
of Shakhty, in the Donets Basin, and 
involved 55 non-Communist mining 
engineers charged with “wrecking” in the 
coal industry. The majority were convicted; 
five were executed, and the rest received 
varying prison sentences. On this trial, see 


Policy (NEP), but what seemed an 
outrageous denunciation in this 
instance became a standard and 
serious accusation as the decade 
wore on. Before long, nothing was 
too absurd to be perpetrated in 
in the name of political justice. 

The themes of the 1922 cases, 
developed and perfected in sub- 
sequent political trials, eventually 
converged in the fantastic charges 
of political conspiracy and eco- 
nomic “wrecking” in the Great 
Purge trials of 1936-38. Political 
justice had triumphed. By 1944, 
extralegality had become so thor- 
oughly institutionalized that an 
investigator arrogantly explained 
to one particular political prisoner 
how it worked: 


“The investigation and trial are 
only the legal staging and cannot 
change your participation [in the 
case] which has already been 
planned earlier. If it’s necessary to 
shoot you, even if you’re com- 
pletely innocent, then you’ll be 
shot. If it’s necessary to acquit 
you, no matter how guilty you are, 
you'll be whitewashed and found 
innocent.” (p. 155) 


Bertram D. Wolfe, ‘‘Dress Rehearsals for the 
Great Terror,”’ Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles), April 1970, 

pp. 1-24. In the Industrial Party trial two 
years later, which Prosecutor N. V. Krylenko 
explicitly called ‘‘a reproduction of the 
Shakhty case on a larger scale,” the eight 
defendants, all high Soviet economic officials, 
were accused under Article 58 of the 

1926 RSFSR Criminal Code of organizing a 
counterrevolutionary party of several thousand 
fellow engineers for the purpose of 
conspiring with foreign powers and Russian 
émigrés to wreck the economy and 
overthrow the government of the USSR. The 
eight were convicted and sent to prison after 
the death sentences initially meted out to 
five of them had been commuted. For 

details of this trial, see Andrew Rothstein, 
Ed., Wreckers on Trial: A Record of the 

Trial of the Industrial Party Held in Moscow, 
Nov.-Dec., 1930, London, Modern Books, Ltd., 
1931. The statement by Krylenko quoted 
above is on p. 150. 
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THE DESTINATION of those caught 
up in the administrative and legal 
machinery of political justice was. 
inevitably the Gulag Archipelago. { 
In documenting the gradual, 
steady evolution of the prison sys-— 
tem from the Bolshevik Revolution 
onward, Solzhenitsyn identifies 
three major “streams” (potoki) of 
prisoners (in 1929-30, 1937-38, 
and 1944-46, as already noted); 
but he carefully maps the numer- | 
ous secondary streams of prison-. 
ers as well, many of which are’ 
mentioned below. By this tech- | 
nique, he creates the image of a. 
constant flow of human beings into 
the Gulag Archipelago. | 
The flow began in late Novem- 
ber 1917 with the purge of the 
Kadet party. A month later, the 
purge was followed by arrests of © 
many Tsarist officials. In 1918, it 
was the turn of the clergy and | 
church personnel. For the next two 
years, numerous Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, Mensheviks, and Anar- 
chists—the so-called “socialist 
traitors” (p. 42)—-swelled the tide. 
Abortive uprisings against the Bol- 
sheviks, including the suppressed 
Kronstadt and Tambov_ rebel- 
lions,’ provided fresh streams of | 
prisoners in 1920-21. During the 
NEP years, Gulag was fed by an | 
influx of religious believers, trou- 
blesome university students, and 
young Trotskyists. The discovery | 
of “wrecking” (vredite/stvo) as 
part of the cultural revolution and 
simultaneously as a way to ac- 


2° Both the Kronstadt and Tambov 
uprisings were reactions to Bolshevik 
policy, especially the harsh food-requisitioning 
system during the period of War 
Communism. On the revolt of the 
Kronstadt naval garrison, see Paul Avrich, 
Kronstadt 1921, Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1970. On the armed peasant 
revolt in the Tambov region, 250 miles south- 
east of Moscow, see Seth Singleton, ‘‘The 
Tambov Revolt (1920-21), Slavic Review 
(Seattle), September 1966, pp. 497-512. 


and Buryat-Mongol 
| However, all these streams were 


count for the regime’s economic 
problems created a new stream of 


“enemies with slide rules” (p. 56). 


“Wreckers” were found in nearly 
every industry—even the food in- 
dustry, where 48 leading officials 
were tried by an OGPU Judicial 
Collegium for organizing “hunger”: 


by sabotaging food supplies (p. 


59). The 1920’s came to an end 
with the inflow of diverse NEP- 
men, peaceful Tolstoyites, and the 
survivors of the suppressed Yakut 
uprisings.”° 


dwarfed by the swollen tide of 
humanity, including entire fami- 
lies, swept into the Gulag Archi- 


_ pelago by the forced collectiviza- 
tion campaign of 1929-30. 


Though the tide generated by 
the “ethnic catastrophe” of col- 
lectivization (p. 66) eventually 
receded, fresh streams continued 
to flow from the countryside, 
among them “agronomist-wreck- 
ers” (p. 68) and collectivized 
peasants held responsible for har- 
vest losses or for nonfulfillment 
of compulsory state grain deliver- 
ies. Another stream welled up 
with the promulgation of the spe- 
cial criminal statute of August 7, 
1932—-soon familiarly known as 
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10 The Yakut uprising (vosstanie) 
occurred in 1928, while the Buryat-Mongols 
rose against the Soviet regime a year later. 
Solzhenitsyn notes that approximately 
35,000 Buryat-Mongols may have been shot, 
although he adds that he could not 
verify this (p. 63). Both groups had been 
subjected to the party’s harsh new 
agricultural policies in the late 1920's. In 
addition, the regime launched an attack 
on Yakut “bourgeois nationalism’ in 1928, as 
well as a campaign against Buddhism, the 
Buryat-Mongols’ national religion, in 
1929. Yakut party leaders were purged, and 
leading Yakut intellectuals deported, while 
among the Buryat-Mongols religious 
holidays and processions were violently 
disrupted and Buddhist monasteries closed. 
On the treatment of both these minorities, 
see Walter Kolarz, The Peoples of the 
Soviet Far East, New York, Praeger, 

1954, Chaps. 4 and 5. 


“the law of seven/eight” (p. 69). 
This authorized the death penalty 
or a ten-year term for the theft of 
collective farm property; subse- 
quently, its provisions were ex- 
tended to encompass theft of state 
property as well. The better-known 
“Kirov stream” of 1934-35 (p. 69) 
may have involved as many as a 
quarter of Leningrad’s  inhabi- 
tants."’ However, even this was 
overshadowed by the “stream of 
Paragraph Ten” — those who 
flowed into the Gulag Archipelago 
in 1937-38, charged with counter- 
revolutionary or anti-Soviet agita- 
tion under Article 58, Paragraph 
10, of the criminal law. Solzheni- 
tsyn does not dwell heavily on the 
well-known stream of 1937-38 ex- 
cept to offer several piquant illus- 
trations of the atmosphere preva- 
lent in those days. He notes, for 
example, that a minor party offi- 
cial received a 10-year sentence 
for being the first “to stop clap- 
ping” at a local party conference 
after 11 minutes of sustained ap- 
plause in honor of Stalin’s name 
(p. 82). 

Even after the Great Purges 
had played themselves out, the ar- 
rests persisted, sweeping through 
the streets and houses “like an 
epidemic” (p. 86). The German 
invasion of the USSR gave rise to 
additional streams, including 
women who failed to repudiate 
convicted husbands, panic-sowers 
and rumormongers, Volga Ger- 
mans, Red Armymen who had 
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11 The “Kirov stream” followed the 
assassination on December 1, 1934, of 
S. M. Kirov, a Politburo member, Central 
Committee Secretary, and First Secretary of 
the Leningrad ob/ast party organization. 
On Stalin’s possible complicity in this event, 
see Boris |. Nicolaevsky, Power and the 
Soviet Elite (edited by Janet D. Zagoria), 
New York, Praeger, 1965, Chap. 2. Kirov’s 
violent death was used as a pretext to carry 
out wide-ranging reprisals, first in the 
Leningrad region, and then elsewhere in 
the USSR. 
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been encircled by the Germans, 
Muscovites who had stayed behind 
when the city was evacuated, 
traitors to the Motherland, and 
generals held responsible for 
the early defeats. The flow built 
up steadily—in 1943-44, with 
streams of Kalmyks, Chechen- 
Ingush, and Crimean Tatars; and 
after the war, with the Vlasov- 
ites” *2—culminating in the flood 
tide of liberated Soviet prisoners- 
of-war, who swarmed into the 
Gulag Archipelago like “sea her- 
ring’ (p. 243). More streams 
sprang up later, but by the late 
1940's the prisons and camps had 
become filled to overflowing as a 
result of the many previous 
streams, large and small. Over the 
years since 1917, the Gulag 
Archipelago had grown into a 
“nearly invisible, almost imper- 
ceptible country inhabited by a 
nation of convicts” (p. 6). 


FINALLY, WE COME to the fate of 
the millions of ordinary individuals 


12 The Kalmyks, Chechen-Ingush, and 
Crimean Tatars lived in areas of the 
northern Caucasus and the Crimea 
occupied by the German Army during 
World War II. After the region was 
liberated by the Soviet Army, these national 
minorities, as well as others which 
had been under German occupation, were 
suspected of disloyalty to the Soviet regime 
and deported to remote and inhospitable 
parts of the country. See Walter Kolarz, 
Russia and Her Colonies, 3rd ed., London, 

G. Philip, 1956, Chaps. II1 and VII; and 

Robert Conquest, The Nation Killers: 

The Soviet Deportation of Nationalities, 

rev. ed., New York, Macmillan, 1970, 

Chaps. 2-4 and 7. The ‘‘Vlasovites’” were 
former Soviet soldiers who, after being taken 
prisoner by the Germans, had served in 

an anti-Soviet military force commanded 

by former Soviet General A. A. Vlasov under 
the aegis of the German Army. At the 

end of the war, General Vlasov and. most of 
the “army” were forcibly repatriated to the 
USSR, where Vlasov and his senior 

officers were executed for treason and his 
followers sent to their fate in the 

Gulag Archipelago. See George Fischer, 
Soviet Opposition to Stalin: A Case Study in 
World War II, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1952, Parts | and Il. 
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caught up in the machinery of 
political justice and swept into the 
Gulag Archipelago. Solzhenitsyn 
reconstructs and documents their 
experience step by step. The 
journey to the Gulag Archipelago 
began with one’s arrest. This 
could happen in various ways— 
arrests by night or by day; arrests 
at home, at work, or while travel- 
ing; and individual or group 
arrests (Part I, Chap. 1). 

The next step was the investi- 
gation. The Civil War technique of 
placing a revolver on the desk 
during interrogation set the tone 
for what followed in ensuing years. 
Over time, extralegal procedures 
were developed and applied rou- 
tinely. Psychological methods in- 
cluded night interrogations, ap- 
peals to party loyalty, crude pro- 
fanity, alternation of harsh and 
sympathetic interrogators, humili- 
ation, any measure that might 
cause mental disorientation, in- 
timidation combined with enticing 
promises, lies, and threats to lock 
up an arrested person’s loved ones 
if he did not cooperate. Physical 
pressures, in order of escalation, 
including shouting; painful tick- 
ling (shchekota); crushing out a 
lighted cigarette on the arrested 
person’s body; subjecting him to 
bright lights or other types of 
harassing stimuli; forcing him to 
sit on stools, stand in corridors, 
kneel at attention, or stand in fox- 
holes under the open sky for hours 
and days at a time—usually with- 
out sleep and often with little or 
no food or drink; using the “con- 
veyor” system to interrogate him 
continuously; locking him in 
nearly airless spaces, in dark, 
bug-infested closets, in hot or cold 
punishment cells, or in “standing” 
cells, normally without food, for 
various lengths of time; and beat- 
ing and torturing him with rubber 
hoses, Straitjackets, a sort of 


medieval “iron boot,’ and/or a 
backbreaking way of trussing 
someone up, developed at the 
Archangel prison. Many of these 
methods, especially the physical 
ones, were frequently applied 
prior to, as well as during, the 
investigation in order to soften 
up the individual. At all times, the 
burden of proof was on the ac- 
cused. (Part.l7 Chap:3): 

When the investigation had 
been completed, the indictment 
was uSually forwarded to an ad- 
ministrative tribunal of the secret 
police or—in the most serious 
cases involving the death penalty 
—to a military court. In the 
1920's, the typical case went be- 
fore a Judicial Collegium of the 
GPU or OGPU; after 1934, it 
passed to a Special Board (Osoboe 
Soveshchanie) of the NKVD or 
MVD. Special Boards—to focus 
on the later bodies—did not 
“sentence” one in the juridical 
sense of the term; rather, they 
meted out “administrative penal- 
ties” for which there was no ap- 
peal because the boards did not 
have to adhere to the rules of 
criminal procedure and were sub- 
ordinate only to “the Minister of 
Internal Affairs, Stalin, and the 
devil” (pp. 290-91). Initially, the 
Special Boards were empowered 
to hand out five-year terms. But 
their powers of punishment were 
gradually increased, and they 
could, and usually did, order 
longer terms, along with Supple- 
mentary penalties such as denial 
of the right of correspondence. 
The boards normally made their 
decisions in camera and in the 
absence of the accused. They also 
worked with great dispatch in 
playing their appointed role in the 
continual flow of prisoners into 
the Gulag Archipelago (Part | 
Chana). 

For one sentenced to the “‘su- 
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preme measure of social defense,” 
the last stop was in front of a fir- 
ing squad. Solzhenitsyn estimates 
that “at first thousands, later 
hundreds of thousands,” of indi- 
viduals were shot (p. 442). Those 
sentenced to die sometimes lan- 
guished in the terrible conditions. 
of the death cells for two to three 
months awaiting execution. Con- 
demned men frequently suffered 
so severely from cold, hunger, 
Crowding, the oppressive air in the 
death cells, and lack of medical 
attention that by the time death 
came, many no longer feared it. 
(Part |, Chap. 11). 

For a convict destined for a 
labor camp, the journey into the 
Gulag Archipelago continued in a 
prison-car (vagon-zak) attached 
to a regularly-scheduled transcon- 
tinental train. The prison-car was - 
inevitably packed to overflowing: 
one prisoner reported being vir- | 
tually suspended “between peo-_ 
ple, his feet not touching the 
floor, for several days” (p. 492), 
Going to the toilet was also an 
ordeal—a_ prisoner was allowed 
only a few seconds, with the toilet 
door always open and the watch- 
ful guard hustling him along. The | 
convoy guards, in addition, some- 
times cheated the prisoners on 
their rations, stole their personal 
effects, or “sold” them part of 
their authorized rations in return 
for their possessions. Political 
prisoners were also at the mercy 
of the ordinary criminals being 
transported. Finally, the prison- 
Cars were oppressive in all sea- 
sons, stifling hot in summer and 
bitterly cold in winter (Part II, 
Chapt. 1). 

After a train journey of many 
days, one arrived at what was 
usually the first of several transit 
prisons he would come to know 
in his Gulag experience. Transit 
prisons varied greatly. Some were 


vorse than others, but they in- 
rariably manifested all or some of 
he traditional conditions of over- 


srowding, lack of heat in the 
winter, starvation rations, filth and 
sedbugs, sickness and occasional 
apidemics of dysentery, little or 


dying and the dead, and the omni- 
present common criminals prey- 
ing on the political prisoners, often 
with the connivance of the guards 
(Part Il, Chap. 2). 

As one descended deeper into 
the Gulag Archipelago, the only 
law in force was the “law of the 
taiga” (p. 557).** The prisoner was 
sent forth from the transit prison 
in a small convoy, and as his jour- 
ney progressed the means of his 
transportation became steadily 
worse: freight cars, the holds of 
steamers, river boats, barges, 
trucks, wagons, and often, ulti- 
/mately, at a time when he found 
himself in weakened condition, on 
foot—sometimes for dozens of 
-miles in a severe climate. During 
this last stage, he was uSually 
guarded by convoy troops with 
dogs (Part Il, Chap. 3). 

Ahead lay the end of the line, 
so to speak—really only the be- 


| 13 In this context, “taiga” is used 
colloquially to refer generally to the 
forbidding northern Siberian regions where 
many of the prison camps are situated. 
Michael Solomon, himself a former prisoner 
who survived the journey into the 
Gulag Archipelago, quotes a Soviet secret 
police general as telling prisoners, “The law 
is the taiga, and the public prosecutor 
is the bear!’ (see his Magadan, Princeton, 
N.J., Auerbach Publications, 1971, p. 89). 


no medical care, the smell of the’ 


ginning of a long prison term. But 
the present portions of Solzheni- 
tsyn’s literary odyssey break off 
here. One can only assume that 
the forthcoming parts of Arkhi- 
pelag GULag will pick up on the 
last line of his description of the 
preliminary journey: “The camp 
will be worse” (p. 579). 


SOME GENERAL conclusions are 
in order at this point. From his 
humanist perspective, with its 
natural law overtones, Solzheni- 
tsyn has effectively labeled the 
Soviet experience a period of un- 
relieved evil and consigned it to 
moral oblivion. Certainly, the 
Soviet regime has earned his con- 
tempt; yet absolute judgments are 
luxuries that few but great writers 
can afford. Regardless of one’s 
personal opinions, it must be con- 
ceded that the Soviet Union has 
played a major role in shaping the 
20th century, and that this role 


must be described, analyzed, and 


rendered comprehensible if we 
are to understand our times. 

To this end, we can better rec- 
ognize the greatness of Solzheni- 
tsyn’s Arkhipelag GULag by plac- 
ing it within the context of the 
Soviet experience. In trying to do 
so, it would be useful to conceive 
of the Soviet system as a “dual 
state” controlled by the Com- 
munist Party as a metajuridical 
entity, and divided into a “pre- 
rogative state” governed by the 
rule of force and a “normative 
state” governed through a system 
of legal norms prescribing the per- 


ra 


missible boundaries of interper- 
sonal relations and citizen-state 
relations.” If one looks at GULag 
from such a perspective, it is evi- 
dent that Solzhenitsyn has written 
a monumental work on the “pre- 
rogative state’—that is, on the 
Soviet extralegal system and its 
points of intersection with the 
“normative state” or legal system. 
As such, however, Solzhenitsyn’s 
study chronicles only a part— 
albeit a major part—of the Soviet 
experience. For, as Harold Berman 
has observed, “a system of law 
and a system of force exist side 
by side in the Soviet Union,” and 
“the evidence tends to show a Sur- 
prising degree of official compart- 
mentalization of the legal and the 
extralegal.” ** In the final analysis, 
GULag may serve as a challenge 
for Soviet legal scholars to accel- 
erate the ongoing “rehabilitation” 
of Soviet legal history, the other 
“compartment” that was shaped 
from 1917 through 1937 by the 
continual tension between Marx- 
ism and law. 
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14 This concept is borrowed, with 
modifications, from Ernst Fraenkel, 
The Dual State: A Contribution to the Theory 
of Dictatorship, trans. by E. A. Shils 
et al., London, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
For other major sources on Soviet extralegal 
history in addition to the previously cited 
works by Dallin and Nicolaevsky, Wolin and 
Slusser, and Medvedev, see also Robert 
Conquest, The Great Terror, rev. ed., 
London, Penguin, 1971; and James Bunyon, 
The Origin of Forced Labor in the 
Soviet State, 1917-1921, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1967. 

15 Justice in the USSR, rev. ed. enlarged, 
New York, Vintage, 1963, p. 8. 
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Four Ambassadors, 


Three Decades, Two Questions 


By Jean L. Laloy 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN: America 
and Russia in a Changing World. 
New York, Doubleday, 1971. 
GEORGE F. KENNAN: Memoirs, 
1950-1963. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Co., 1972. 

CHARLES E. BOHLEN: Witness to 
History, 1929-1969. New York, 
W.W. Norton and Co., 1973. 

FOY D. KOHLER: Understanding 
the Russians. New York, Harper 
and Row, 1970. 


THESE FOUR BOOKS, all written 


by former American ambassadors 
to the Soviet Union, are a gold 
mine of reflections. In them, one 
finds records of conversations, 
excerpts from correspondence, 
portraits of personalities, narra- 
tive accounts, and personal judg- 
ments. They also reveal four men, 
each of whom played an important 
role in international diplomacy. 
Different as they are, all four 
represent that type of American 
who has always been liked in 
Europe. Besides the culture and 
tradition common to our two con- 
tinents, they embody a certain 
freshness and élan that seemed 
to typify America—or, more 
especially, the often naive image 
of America entertained on this 
Side of the Atlantic—from the 
days of Washington and Franklin 
to those of Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The foremost symbol 


of this idealistic and idealized 
America was General George C. 
Marshall, whom each of our four 
authors mentions with respect 
and admiration tinged with sad- 
ness. The times, certainly, have 
greatly changed. 

W. Averell Harriman’s book, for 
the most part, reproduces lectures 
he delivered in 1969, since sup- 
plemented by personal commen- 
taries, enabling the reader to 
savor both the vivacity of the 
spoken word and the added depth 
of retrospection. The volume, 
which contains a wealth of as- 
sorted memories and _ observa- 
tions, concludes with an interview 
given by the author in 1946, in 
which he asserted that the Soviet 
Union presented a challenge but 
not a threat to the Western world. 
He adds the comment, “I could 
Say much the same today.” In dis- 
cussing American foreign policy, 
Mr. Harriman warns of the danger 
of becoming arrogant: 


In the present world situation, we 
have to keep a sufficiently strong 
military position, but we have to 
guard against a growing arrogance 
of power. | don’t like to admit it, 
but the danger exists. (p. 169) 


Here we find a reassertion of 


the American liberal tradition 
founded on a realistic appraisal 
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of the forces at work but seeking | 


to orient them toward an ideal, if | 


| still dare use such a word. 


Foy D. Kohler’s book is more © 


didactic but no less astute. It 


combines recollections of his ac- 


tivities in the USSR with views 


formed since he has been teach- 
ing at the University of Miami. 
The result is a work both of refer- 
ence (he often cites little-known | 
Soviet sources) and of actual ex-— 
perience, as well as one which pre- 
sents a series of highly perceptive — 


judgments concerning US-Soviet 


relations. Kohler is without doubt | 


more reserved than Harriman in | 


his estimate of the chances for 


true friendship between the two | 
countries; yet he remains open | 


and confident in the future. His 
book will enlighten all who read 
it. 

Then there are the two memoir- 


ists, George F. Kennan and Charles | 


E. Bohlen, two friends who never 
totally agreed with each other, 
yet were never really in disagree- 
ment. As | write these lines, | 
recall again the places where | met 
them for the first time—Bohlen 
at the Oriental Languages School 
in Paris in 1932, Kennan at the 
NATO Defense College in 1951. 
How many days and how many 
trials have since gone by! 

Their books fit their personali- 
ties. Bohlen’s reflects a man who 


las (since, alas, one must speak 
f him in the past) sure, elegant, 
ristocratic, with a hint of irony 
1 his clear eye, a man with a 
iragmatic outlook that sometimes 
ordered on skepticism, but at 
he same time a person of straight- 
orward character and_ innate 
jonesty. Kennan’s reveals a man 
‘too proud not to be shy,” as he 
limself says—a personality of 
istonishing subtlety, with a gener- 
jus and troubled mind and a 
scrupulous sincerity. 

| Kennan addresses himself not 
so much to a critique of the Soviet 
Jnion as to a questioning of US 
actions and policies. In this, he 
somes the closest of the four 
authors to the European mentality 
(and perhaps to the new mentality 
currently emerging in America.) 
We are used to criticizing our- 
selves. We have all known not 
only alternating triumphs and 
defeats but also the false vanity 
of total victories that leave the 
victors worse off than the van- 
quished. We doubt ourselves. 
Kennan seems to share something 
of this European point of view. 
He reveals his disappointments 
‘and his doubts with extreme 
frankness. 

_ But in certain other respects 
Kennan deviates from the Euro- 
, pean outlook. In him, thought and 
action are not always reconciled, 
and the solutions he recommends 
sometimes appear difficult to ap- 
ply. That was true of the proposal 
he made in the Reith Lectures in 
1957 for a reciprocal withdrawal 
of forces from the center of Ger- 
many. To a certain extent, it was 
also true of the policy of ‘‘con- 
tainment,” which Kennan tells us 
was distorted from its intended 
meaning by the military and the 
realists. One can imagine that 
this former diplomat feels more 
at home in Princeton than he did 


| 


in Moscow, but one can also be 
thankful for his contributions to 
diplomacy as well as to political 


thought in general. 


Bohlen, for his part, looks, re- 
flects, and relates. One finds in 
his book many evidences of his 
talents as a raconteur, so much 
appreciated by his friends. But he 
also understands. And he under- 


stands because he is always at 


peace with himself. He tells us 
that he sometimes behaved “like 
a fool,” and he even cites docu- 
ments proving that he was wrong 
—for example, about the Cuban 
crisis and about the acuteness of 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. (Almost 
everyone of us has made many 
mistakes. | certainly have, and 
especially about the Sino-Soviet 
conflict.) At the same time, 
Bohlen’s cool and balanced view 
does not confirm the position 
of the “realists” who see the USSR 
as a power like any other. He de- 
scribes quite accurately the com- 
plications caused by Communist 
ideology as much for the Soviet 
regime itself as for its adver- 
saries. On the other hand, he does 
not ascribe everything to ideology. 
He apportions fairly. 

The book also presents a subtle 
but very revealing portrait of 
Stalin—a man who, Bohlen notes, 
stands “high on the list of the 
world’s monsters.” Perhaps Bohlen 
is overinclined to defend the posi- 
tion he always held regarding the 
truly collegial nature of the Soviet 
leadership. But, on the whole, he 
provides much information of 
great interest. This is true as well 
of the chapter devoted to his tour 
of duty as US Ambassador in 
Paris from 1963 to 1968. Al- 
though his observations are cir- 
cumspect, those who know how 
to read between the lines will find 
there much food for thought. 

Of the many questions raised by 
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these remarkable works, | shall 


the origins of the ‘cold war,” and 
the problem of communication 
among governments, then and 
today. 


THE BIG QUESTION that arose in 
the wake of World War ||—a ques- 
tion somewhat forgotten today— 


restrict my comments to just two: 


was none other than how to stop 
Stalin (then on the way to domi- 
nating Germany) without bringing 
on an open conflict. This was, in 
fact, the only real problem. Iran, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, China, 
even Korea—all these represented 
challenges of varying but more or 
less acceptable degree. Yet the 
crux of what came to be known as 
the cold war, but what was in fact 
the struggle for Germany and 
hence for Europe, was whether or 
not it was possible to devise and 
adhere to a proper policy without 
risking war — neither appease- 
ment, for which so many Euro- 
peans were ready, nor open con- 
flict. What then? 

Three excerpts are worth citing 
in this connection. The first is from } 
a memorandum drafted by Bohlen 
at the end of the Teheran Con- 
ference and outlines his estimate 
of Soviet aims in postwar Europe: 


... Germany is to be broken up 
and kept broken up. The states of 
Eastern, Southeastern and Cen- 
tral Europe will not be permitted 
to group themselves into any 
federation or association. France 
is to be stripped of her colonies 
and strategic bases beyond her 
borders and will not be permitted 
to maintain any appreciable mili- 
tary establishment. Poland and 
Italy will remain approximately in 
their present territorial size, but 
it is doubtful if either will be per- 
mitted to maintain any appreci- 
able armed force. The result would 
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be that the Soviet Union would be 
the only important military and 
political force on the continent of 
Europe. The rest of Europe would 
be reduced to military and politi- 
cal impotence. (Bohlen, p. 153) 


The second is an excerpt from 
an earlier volume of Kennan’s 
memoirs and recalls his judgment 
of the Soviet attitude with regard 
to Europe in the spring of 1945: 


. . The Russians had, as they 
saw it, little to gain from a real 
collaboration with us in the re- 
construction of Europe; but they 
had much to gain by dangling 
before our eyes the prospect of 
such collaboration and inducing us 
to defer constructive measures of 
our own until it could be realized. 


The third is Harriman’s recol- 
lection of a brief but illuminating 
conversation he had with Stalin at 
the Potsdam Conference in July 
1945. He writes: 


The first time | saw him [Stalin] 
at the Conference, | went up to 
him and said that it must be 
gratifying for him to be in Berlin 
after all the struggle and the 
tragedy. He hesitated a moment 
and then replied, “Czar Alexander 
got to Paris.” It didn’t need much 
of a clairvoyant to guess what was 
in his mind. (Harriman, p. 44) 


There are several other reasons 
for believing that in May 1945 
Stalin and his colleagues  esti- 
mated that the fruit of victory for 
them would be not “world revolu- 
tion” but supreme authority—the 
right to a deciding voice—on the 
European continent. Did not 


1G. F. Kennan, Memoirs 1925-1950), 
Boston, Little Brown & Co., 1967, p. 257. 


Molotov, Stalin’s faithful lieuten- 
ant, again define the “socialist 
camp” in 1955 as extending “from 
the Pacific almost to the Atlantic’’? 
Almost! Some adverbs are quite 


revealing. 
Against this interpretation, 
some recent historians invoke 


Stalin’s caution, his occasional re- 
treats, the moderation he showed 
toward Finland, the temporizing 
tactics he sought to impose on the 
French and Italian Communists. 
These are, indeed, known facts. 
But do they signify that an under- 
standing was possible? Stalin was 
not a gambler. “A monster of cun- 
ning, a monster of spite’—that 
was how Jean Payart, the counse- 
lor and guiding spirit of the 
French Embassy in Moscow be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, character- 
ized the Soviet dictator. And up 
to a certain point, cunning has its 
virtues. Someone who prefers cold 
and calculating vengeance is, after 
all, less likely to set the house on 
fire than an emotional pyromaniac. 
Stalin was cunning and therefore 
deliberate. He accommodated the 
Finnish Social Democrats, aban- 
doned the Greek Communists, 
and spared the Yugoslav Commu- 
nists. Was he, then, liberal? Or 
moderate? No, he was simply 
prudent. He weighed the risks; 
he calculated. 

If this was the case, how does 
one explain the intensity of the 
Crisis? Shouldn’t the parties have 
reached an accommodation? 

Many arguments have already 
been advanced in opposition to 
those who hold that the misunder- 


2G. Kolko, in his The Politics of War: 
The World and United States Foreign Policy, 
1943-45 (New York, Random House, 1968), 
describes then Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s policies as ‘‘the classic pursuit of 
national self-interest in an ill-fitting wrapper 
of internationalist rhetoric” based on the 
old doctrine of the “open door.” 
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standing was primarily due t¢ 
Truman’s rigidity, to Byrnes’ nar 
rowness, or to Hull’s “open door” 
policy.2 But one answer to the 
question was given as early as 
1946 by no less an authoritative: 
source than Maksim Litvinov. Talk- 
ing with American news corres- 
pondent Richard C. Hottelet on 
June 18, 1946, Litvinov amazed 
his interviewer with the frankness 
of his remarks. According to a 
cabled report received by the US 
State Department, 


Hottelet asked him [Litvinov] if 
suspicion, which seems to be 
large motivating force in Soviet 
policy, would be mitigated if West 


Italian colonies, etc... . 
that would lead to easing of situa- 
tion. 

He [Litvinov] said it would lead 


to West being faced after period | 
time with next series of | 


of 
demands.° 


Responsibility for the misunder- | 


Standing is shared, as always, but 


it is unequally shared. A large | 


part of it must be laid at Stalin’s 
door. Let us see why. 

Bohlen, supported to a large 
extent by Harriman, maintains that 
Stalin’s attitude changed after 
Yalta. He ascribes this change, 
in part, to Stalin’s realization of 


the risks that a policy of relative | 


tolerance would lead to in Eastern 
Europe, and in part to the Soviet 
leader's discovery of tempting 


prospects not only in Germany but | 


ES 


3US Department of State, Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1946, 
Vol. 6, Washington, DC., US Government 
Printing Office, 1969, p. 763. (Litvinov at 
this time was Deputy Foreign Minister, but 
two months later Moscow announced 
that he had been relieved of his official 
duties.) 


were suddenly to give in and grant | 
all Russian demands like Trieste, 


whether | 


. 


| 


nlso in France, Italy, and Belgium. 
n Kennan’s opinion, the proper 
‘ourse for the Western allies to 
ake would have been to abandon 
he idea of maintaining the war- 
ime entente and instead enter 
nto an agreement with the Soviet 


tuence, leaving each party free 
n its own zone. Foy Fohler sees 
‘he USSR’s domestic problems as 
a determining factor behind Soviet 
ipolicy in this period—i.e., the 
need to reestablish the revolu- 
tionary legitimacy of the Com- 
munist Party and the need to con- 
trol—in order to restrain more 
effectively—the exhausted Rus- 
sian masses longing for a respite 
and for an entente with the Allies. 
Personally, | do not believe 
‘that Stalin “changed” after Yalta. 
Nor do | believe that an agreement 
‘setting up spheres of influence 
}would have settled the problem. 
The very notion of spheres of in- 
fluence implies a preponderance, 
but not a monopoly, of influence 
for each party within its own 
“sphere; and it also implies a cer- 
tain degree of permeability of 
each sphere by the influence of 
-the other side. When the latter 
| does not exist, it is not a fair con- 
_ test. For then one sphere is more 
fragile than the other and cannot 
_ resist. That is what happened after 
1945 in China, precisely the area 
where there was an attempt at 
| setting up spheres of influence, 
probably with the prior approval 
| of Stalin. 

| My own conviction is that Stalin 
| was a prisoner of the policy he fol- 
| lowed after August 23, 1939. Hav- 
ing divided up Poland with Hitler, 
how could he believe that a reborn 
Poland would willingly accept al- 
liance and “friendship” with the 
Soviet Union? The Soviet leader 
found himself forced either to ac- 
knowledge his 1939 mistake or 


Jnion allocating spheres of in-. 


to dominate Poland completely. 
In order to prevent him from choos- 
ing the latter course, the Western 
leaders would have had to issue 
an absolute and unreserved non 
possumus from the moment of the 
Soviet break with the Polish gov- 
ernment in London over the Katyn 
affair in April 1943. But was that 
possible given the military situa- 
tion that existed at that time? In 
any event, seeing that nothing 
happened, Stalin proceeded to ma- 
neuver under cover of the inter- 
allied agreements to impose his 
unilateral will in Poland. Thus, he 
succeeded not only in erecting a 
military and political bulwark to 
protect the stronghold of his power 
in the USSR, but also in estab- 
lishing the corridor toward Ger- 
many which every Bolshevik had 
considered essential since 1920. 
Finally, by all this, Stalin justified 
—both to himself and to all those 
who had previously criticized him 
—his claim to be the faithful ex- 
ecutor of Lenin’s policy. What 
Lenin had failed to achieve—the 
extension of Bolshevism beyond 
the borders of the Soviet Union— 
Stalin accomplished from 1943 
on. He moved forward step by 
step, assessing at each step the 
reaction of his allies and playing 
up to their sensitivities in some 
areas, but never deviating from the 


' line he had chosen for attaining 


his essential objective. 

In the circumstances that ex- 
isted at that time, it was extremely 
difficult to make Stalin change his 
policy. It was nevertheless impor- 
tant at least to discern what was 
happening. This the four diplo- 
mats did, each in his own way. 
But who listened to them? The 
general public goodwill that ex- 
isted in the West toward the USSR 
in wartime quickly changed into 
an undoubtedly overemotional hos- 
tility. Even today, Western public 


ips: 


opinion wavers between trust in 
the policy of détente and distrust 
of Communist “totalitarianism.” 

The problem that this raises 
is one of communication between 
governments and responsible offi- 
cials, as well as between the pub- 
lics of different countries. Means of 
communication exist, but misun- 
derstandings continue. 


IT HAS OFTEN been said that 
present-day ambassadors are re- 
duced to the role of mere post- 
men. In my view, however, they 
can better be regarded as intelli- 
gent “terminals’—as indispen- 
sable channels of communica- 
tion between governments. 

On this point, the four books 
under review provide much food 
for thought. They make it quite 
clear that internal communication 
within the US governmental sys- 
tem sometimes functions quite 
badly. In some instances we find 
the State Department raising 
hasty and ill-considered questions: 
One such move prompted Kennan 
to dispatch his much-publicized 
“long telegram” to Washington in 
February 1964.* On other occa- 
sions, the ambassador does not 
succeed in getting through to his 
superiors. And sometimes an in- 
ternal situation develops that vir- 
tually paralyzes all intragovern- 
mental communication: the chap- 
ters that Bohlen and Kennan 


a 


4Kennan’s famous “long telegram,”’ 
divided into five sections totalling 8,000 
words, was prompted by an inquiry from the 
State Department as to the reasons for 
the USSR’s sudden refusal to join the 
World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund. Annoyed at Washington’s lack 
of response to his earlier warnings about the 
nature of Soviet postwar policy, Kennan 
seized the occasion to deliver what he called 
in his Memoirs a ‘telegraphic dissertation” 
presenting a comprehensive analysis of 
Soviet policy and its implications for 
the United States. Excerpts are reprinted in 
Annex C of the volume cited in fn. 1 above. 
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devote to the McCarthy era are 
terrifying to read. On occasion, 
it is the Secretary of State who 
makes things difficult—e.g., Dean 
Acheson by only half listening to 
Kennan, and John Foster Dulles 
by packing Bohlen off to the 
Philippines. Such difficulties are 
multiplied by the proliferation of 
bureaus, agencies, task forces, 
and panels. Nor is the US situa- 
tion in this respect unique: it is 
just one example of a general 
phenomenon. 

The problem becomes still more 
serious when it involves communi- 
cation between governments. As 
long as there is the bond of a 
common political idea, such as 
existed among the Western allies 
in the early stages of the postwar 
reconstruction of Europe, misun- 
derstandings work themselves out. 
But whenever “national interests” 
become the decisive impulse, dis- 
cord is the rule. Statesmen believe 
that they can surmount the diffi- 
culty by speaking directly to one 
another, but most of the time one 
finds that they accomplish nothing 
because of a lack of adequate 
preparation. 

In a sense, communication with 


one’s adversaries iS more sure 
than communication with one’s 
partners. Occurring less _ fre- 
quently, it is generally based on 
prepared texts. It is comparable 
to putting together an intricate 
piece of machinery which, by 
virtue of delicate adjustments (in 
this case, commas, synonyms, or 
shifted paragraphs), can some- 
times be made to run. Within alli- 
ances this is rarely the case, and 
the results are not always favor- 
able. 

There remains one final point. 
If one relies on the conclusions 
reached by the authors of these 
books, one surmises that progress 
toward an understanding between 
the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the West will be slow and diffi- 
cult, and that in the long period 
of groping known as détente the 
United States must continue to 
play a leading role. On both these 
points, it is not certain that there 
is today an implicit and stable 
understanding among the Western 
leaders. Since 1969 we have been 
Operating in a new phase. An 
effort is being made to build a 
“structure of peace,” but does 
this idea have the same meaning 


for the responsible leaders o 
both sides of the Atlantic? The 
is also talk of moving from co 
frontation to negotiation, of re 
establishing a stable world. B 
this assumes a whole set of pric 
conditions. Communication withi, 
alliances must be as good if nc 
better than communication be 
tween “great partners.” An ai 
tempt must be made to define thi 
role to be played in today’s worl« 
by the medium powers which art 
strong enough to have some pre 
tentions but not strong enough t 
make them prevail. Lastly, there 
must be a greater effort to under 
stand the intentions of the adver 
sary or whoever proclaims him 
self, ideologically, as such. 

What formerly went unchal- 
lenged today requires reflection. 
research, exchanges of views, anc 
clarification. Would it be presump.: 
tuous to hope that the example 
of the four American diplomats 
whose books we have discussec 
may inspire us to raise, among 
allies, the questions that must be 
answered if we are to cope with 
the challenges, not of the next 
three decades, but of the present 
one? 


————— EEE 
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NOW THAT John F. Kennedy and 
Nikita Khrushchev are gone, some 
people may ask how much differ- 
ence they really made in long- 
range American-Soviet relations. 
A Carlylean view might treat these 
two leaders as the definers of their 
age. While they were not the mon- 
umental figures that Carlyle saw 
in history—men around whom 
events formed—there was some- 
thing of that character in the roles 
they acted out in the short period 
from the summer of 1961 to the 
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fall of 1962, which has emerged 
in retrospect as the most critical 
juncture of the cold war. 

Then, as a jittery world watched, 
these two blunt representatives of 
the only countries on earth with 
the power to destroy each other 
totally, and the rest of the world 
as well, faced one another down— 
first in Vienna in person, next in 
Berlin in the summer of 1961, 
and finally in Cuba the following 
year. Perhaps we are now far 
enough removed from these con- 
frontations to be able to view the 
two leaders as more heroic—or at 
least less frail—than they seemed 
as they took their respective turns 
backing down during the Berlin 
and Cuban crises. Each of the 
books here reviewed can help in 
this process of evaluation. 

Kennedy and Khrushchev were 
quite alike in several ways, and 
these similarities seem more 
striking now than they did ten 
years ago. Both could be tough 
and, in fact, liked being tough. Yet 
both had a fun-loving sense of 
humor (a quality perhaps appreci- 
ated the more today because of 
its general absence in current 
US-Soviet relations). As one reads 
the books under discussion, espe- 
cially the first two by Messrs. 
Slusser and Trivers, one is re- 
minded of the uncommon qualities 
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which the two leaders displayed 
under the enormous burdens they 
carried during the crucial months 
in question. Kennedy showed 
great patience during the Berlin 
crisis in 1961, a quality not usu- 
ally associated with the newly- 
elected, dynamic young President 
of the US. More surprising still 
was the measured prudence of the 
Soviet leader the following year 
when he was pressed by Kennedy 
(whom Khrushchev certainly had 
underestimated at Vienna) to 
withdraw Soviet missiles from 
Cuba. 

There are difficulties for the 
historian or the political scientist 
who attempts to assess American- 
Soviet relations in this period. A 
major problem is the lack of hard 
documentation on the Soviet side; 
filling in the gaps requires inge- 
nuity and perseverance on the 
part of the careful scholar who 
wants to reassemble the elements 
behind Soviet decisions. On the 
other hand, scholars studying 
American events often find the 
opposite problem, having to cope 
with a profusion of frequently con- 
flicting accounts by minor and 
major actors on a particular scene. 


THE FIRST OF THE books under 
review, Robert M. Slusser’s The 
Berlin Crisis of 1961, is an excel- 
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lent example of the kind of micro- 
analysis that is necessary to arrive 
at an understanding of Soviet, par- 
ticularly Khrushchevian, foreign 
policy postures. The Berlin Wall, 
t will be remembered, was erected 
in August 1961, precipitating a 
crucial clash in Soviet-American 
—and more broadly East-West— 
relations. A sure-footed historian, 
Slusser knows the dangers of iso- 
lating a single crisis from its 
antecedents and consequences, 
and in fact describes the present 
volume as part of his larger, on- 
going study of Soviet foreign 
policymaking. In this work, he has 
assigned himself the specific task 
of identifying the influences on 
Moscow’s foreign policy during 
and immediately after the Berlin 
Crisis in terms of the dynamics of 
power in the Soviet regime. To- 
ward this end, he has undertaken 
a meticulous study of the 22nd 
CPSU Congress of October 1961, 
devoting some 100 pages to the 
deliberations and maneuvers with- 
in the Kremlin that preceded the 
Congress and another 200 pages 
to a day-by-day and session-by- 
session analysis of its proceedings. 
These 300 pages (of a total of 
471) constitute the heart of 
Slusser’s book. The fruits of his 
intensive analysis were surprising 
even to the author. Noting that 
Western students have been basic- 
ally divided between those who 
thought the Soviet leader was 
another Stalin or Lenin and those 
who judged him to be under re- 
straints imposed by others in the 
Soviet leadership, Slusser says: 


What emerged from the study .. . 
was the discovery that neither of 
the two opposing schools of in- 
terpretation of recent Soviet 
political history had found a com- 
pletely satisfactory answer to the 
problem of _ policy-formation, 


though both had grasped part of 
the complex reality. What | found 
was evidence of a power struggle 
more intense, more violent and 
more divisive than had previously 
been suspected, a situation in 
which power lay at times in the 
hands of a single leader, at times 
was shared by a collective leader- 
Ship, and at times seemed to be 
up for grabs, with whoever could 
grasp the levers of power entitled 
to operate them. (p. ix) 


Slusser’s book is fascinating in 
its depiction of these inner dy- 
namics of Soviet power. However, 
when he relates his findings to the 
broader area of Soviet-American 
relations in this period, he is less 
persuasive. The author echoes the 
general view that President Ken- 
nedy exercised necessary caution 
during the unfolding of the Berlin 
drama. On this basis, he goes on 
to protest against the maligning 
of Kennedy “as a dogmatic anti- 
Communist, a Cold-War monger 
whose actions helped create the 
very crises with which his admin- 
istration tried to cope.” The 
trouble is that the criticisms which 
have been made of Kennedy’s for- 
eign policymaking (and Slusser 
cites only two) do not depend 
solely or even importantly, as the 
author implies, on the President’s 
behavior in the 1961 Berlin crisis 
but rather on other episodes sug- 
gesting the administration’s dispo- 
sition toward robust action as 
opposed to the less heady virtue of 
restraint. The abortive invasion of 
Cuba and the Kennedy commit- 
ment to “counterinsurgency” in 
Vietnam are what the critics have 
faulted in the Kennedy years of 
foreign policy, amid much else 
that was praiseworthy. Slusser’s 
defense would have been more 
plausible had he argued that 
Kennedy was at his best in the 
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that episode did not always an 
everywhere prevail. ! 


WHILE SLUSSER looks at th! 
Berlin crisis in the larger contex! 
of Kremlin politics and US-Sovie| 
relations, Howard Trivers’ volumi| 
begins with a very personal ac) 
count of the trauma of Berlin ir, 
1961. The account is the first o| 
four essays of reflections on the 
author’s foreign service career, al 
based on lectures Trivers deliverec. 
in 1969-71 at Southern Illinois 
University (where he served as 
visiting professor and diplomat-in- 
residence after his retirement). 

Watching the Berlin Wall go up 
in that August of 1961 was both a 
maddening and a chilling experi- 
ence, reports Rivers, who had 
spent five years as a “Berliner” 
and who—as a foreign service 
officer—was sensitive to the grave 
cold-war implications of the Wall. 
Before August, Berlin was the 
great gap in the lron Curtain: if 
would-be defectors could reach it 
from the East, they could get into 
the West with relatively little 
trouble. Most of the people who 
Climbed through this “show win- 
dow of the West” were East 
Germans, with bitter memories of 
life under what was (and still is, 
largely) the most doctrinaire and 
dull of all the Communist regimes 
Surrounding the Soviet Union. 
Closing off this escape hatch— 
through which 22,000 refugees 
passed in the first 12 days of 
August 1961 alone—was a brutal 
act in Western eyes; but viewed 
from the East, it was an absolutely 
necessary measure. 

In terms of cold-war tactics, 
Trivers thinks that Khrushchev 
ordered the Berlin Wall built be- 
Cause he judged the new American 
President too weak to resist such 


nove. The introduction of Soviet 
issiles in Cuba the following 
jar—the subject of Trivers’ sec- 
id essay—was a further reflec- 
yn of the Soviet assessment of 
|smnedy. Based on his success in 
arlin, Khrushchev calculated that 
1s could put further pressure on 
ile Americans by establishing a 
lissile base in Cuba. How wrong 
ls was in this calculation is now 
i matter of history. 

As in the case of the Berlin 


vents in Cuba, since by 1962 he 
las serving as head of the State 
lepartment’s intelligence research 
lection on Soviet policy. His judg- 
nents on those crises reflect a 
ihort-range perspective which is 
it once their merit and their lim- 
tation. 

| His third essay—an assessment 
bf the long Vietnam war—is dif- 
lerent and, in the reviewer's 
pinion, more durable, perhaps 
lyecause the author had no direct 
ole in America’s Vietnam policy 
and could therefore appraise it 
from a distance, relying on his 
quarter-century of experience in 
foreign affairs. Trivers’ concern is 
to determine how the Kennedy- 
Johnson policymakers became in- 
volved in an obscure corner of 
Asia, thinking it to be in the 
American national interest. His 
basic assessment is that the top- 
level strategists spun a web of 
abstractions around Vietnam and 
then refused to consider the 
mounting evidence of their error, 
‘even after ample signs of the 
‘United States’ growing isolation 
from its allies and of the alienation 
-of US citizens at home. 

Trivers’ final essay—entitled 
“The Continuing Revolution: Sci- 
ence, Technology and Foreign 
Affairs’—-summarizes the _ inter- 
dependence of the scientific ef- 
forts of all nations with respect to 


space, natural resources, popula- 
tion and other common concerns. 
It is probably the most informa- 
tive, if least exciting, of his chap- 
ters. 

In summary, 


Trivers reflects 


-with insight on his experiences, 


and his judgments reflect well on 
the foreign service. The book rep- 
resents a personal distillation of 
a career which closely paralleled 
the span of the cold war. It thus 
affords the reader a useful per- 
spective for following the events of 
the postwar years over the shoul- 
der of a middle-level participant. 


ANATOL RAPOPORT’s book offers 
an interesting contrast to the 
works of the professional historian 
and the professional diplomat. 
Born in Russia and educated in 
the United States and Europe, Mr. 
Rapoport is a biologist and a 
mathematician who steps into the 
field of international affairs with 
an awareness of his limitations as 
well as his advantages. He offers 
more than just novel opinions in 
his work. As a scientist he is 
deeply aware of the potential for 
good and evil his colleagues have 
contributed to a world in which, he 
writes, “both Americans and Rus- 
sians are living under governments 
that have absolute power of life 
and death over them.” 

Despite its subtitle, this book 
has less to do with Moscow’s and 
Washington’s perceptions of their 
own and each other’s foreign pol- 
icies than it does with Mr. Rapo- 
port’s own perception of the roots 
of conflict between the two pow- 
ers. He does examine the cold- 
war era—with special reference 
at the outset to the early Truman 
years and in later chapters to the 
Berlin and Cuban crises of 1961- 
62—in an effort to define the 
“frameworks of thought” which de- 
termined how American and Soviet 
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policymakers 
other in these encounters. But in 
the intervening chapters, his main 
concern is to identify the underly- 
ing “issue” between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which 
in his view is economic. In brief, 
his argument is that economic 
motivations have driven the United 
States to an expansionist global 
policy, while the Soviet Union— 
owing to its inherently weaker 
economic position — has been 
forced into an essentially defen- 
sive role. With seeming ease, he 
dismisses Soviet ideological ambi- 
tions of worldwide expansion as a 


reacted to each 


passing vision of the early postwar 
period. 

This description of an expand- 
ing (if benevolent) American cap- 
italism and an encircled, weak 
Soviet Union is simple enough to 
have some truth in it. However, 


what it ignores—especially on the 


American side—vastly compli- 
cates its superficial logic. For one 
thing, Mr. Rapoport neglects the 
consistent attraction of the United 
States toward (and its occasional 
indulgence in) isolationism. He 
also fails to note the minor role 
that exports play in the trillion-dol- 
lar American economy (amounting 
to about 5 percent of the GNP). 
While US overseas investments 
and American multinational cor- 
porate interests are factors that 
to some extent influence US pol- 
icy, it is perfectly clear that the 
United States is not a country 
driven to overseas expansion for 
the sake of market development. 
Finally, Mr. Rapoport fails to men- 
tion—let alone account for—the 
common perception of US citizens 
and policymakers alike that the 
United States has in general lost 
influence in the quarter-century 
since World War II, a perception 
that is hard to reconcile with the 
author’s attribution of a vigorously 
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expansionist outlook to Americans. | ing th 

Rapoport seems to be on sound- 
er ground in his assessment of 
Soviet perceptions. It may well be, 
as he maintains, that the Kremlin 
leaders recognize their country 
has lost what opportunities existed 
in 1945 for worldwide expansion. 
There is also justification for be- 
lieving that the Soviet leaders 
really do view the USSR as sur- 
rounded by either military enemies 
(i.e., the US and its allies) or per- 
verted ideological forces (China, 
Yugoslavia) and in consequence 
conceive of Soviet policy as de- 
fensive. 

A better argument than Mr. 
Rapoport’s thesis might be that 
neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union feels secure today, 
that superpowerism is inherently 
unstable, and that both of these 
military giants must adjust their 
respective aspirations—whether 
“defensive” or “offensive’—to a 
more realistic level. 


THE FOURTH WORK under review, 
William E. Griffith’s Peking, Mos- 
cow and Beyond, is an excellent 
antidote to whatever remains of 
cold-war fever. This slim paper- 
back (60 pages) brings the world 
of 1973 into clear focus by show- 


ing the implications, region by re- 


gion, of Sino-Soviet-American re- 
lations. Spun out in two parts, Mr. 
Griffith’s analysis starts with a 
cogent account, in  big-power 
terms, of where the United States 
stands today in relation to the 
other two major military powers. 
He then shows how the rest of the 
world (two-thirds of which, after 
all, is non-American, non-Soviet 
and non-Chinese) is buffeted by 
the big three and responds to 
them—as some hundred middle- 
and small-sized states seek to con- 
trol their own destinies and attain 
their national interests in varying 
relationships to the big powers. 

Mr. Griffith writes in a colloquial 
Style that pleasantly coats a highly 
concentrated dosage of compre- 
hensive and detailed political 
analysis. The defects of his over- 
view are minor: there is certainly 
an American-centered quality to 
the analysis, and the author’s dis- 
cussion of US policy alternatives 
(the last six pages) is weaker than 
his description of the problems the 
country faces. But these small 
flaws detract little from his excel- 
lent summary, which should be 
the first item on a required read- 
ing list for students, of any age 
and experience, who want a fresh 
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look at where the world stan 
today. } 

Looking at “today” is not, ¢ 
course, enough. As Mr. Griffit 
suggests in his title, we must lo 
“beyond” such varied analyses ¢ 
the past and present as have her 
been reviewed to determine thi 
broad outlines of—and guideline, 
for—the future. 

In one way or another, all fou 
works reviewed suggest that the 
cold-war policies of the US an¢ 
USSR have mirrored their respec: 
tive strengths and weaknesses as 
human societies, and at least twe 
of the authors—Messrs. Griffith 
and Rapoport—stress that the 
major powers must refine (or re- 
define) their foreign policy goals 
in the years ahead. Focusing on 
the United States, Mr. Griffith 
proposes some priority objectives 
for the future: to intensify détente, 
to aid the ill and the hungry every- 
where—and at the same time to 
improve the reality and the image 
of American society through do- 
mestic reforms. If the Soviet Com- 
munists were to match the Ameri- 
cans in this kind of an approach 
(and if both stayed faithful to it), 
genuine and lasting détente might 
be that much more attainable for 
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tionary Arab regimes of the Middle 
East involved in conflicts with the 
Western ex-colonial powers (and 
with Israel, seen as an outpost of 
Western influence); to a series of 
newborn states in sub-Saharan 
Africa, starting with Guinea; and 
to Castro’s Cuba in the Latin Amer- 
ican area. 


ist world. Since then, Moscow’s 
Third World policies and strategies 
have evolved through various 
phases as Soviet perceptions of 
the developing countries and of 
their potentialities from the stand- 
point of furthering the USSR’s 
strategic objectives have tended to 
become more sophisticated and 
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NE OF THE most important de- 
slopments in international politics 
ver the past two decades has 
sen the growth of Soviet interest 
| and relations with the develop- 
ig countries of the Third World. 
t the time of Stalin’s death in 
953, contacts between the USSR 
nd the newly-independent states 
f# Asia and Africa were virtually 
lonexistent in spite of the fact 
hat a common antagonism to- 
vard the Western “imperialist” 
yowers would seem to have pro- 
fided a promising basis for co- 
)perative relations. Within the next 
‘ew years, however, the post- 
3talin Soviet leadership revised its 
attitudes and policies toward these 
states, which it now came to view 
as part of an anti-imperialist 
“neace zone” along with the coun- 
tries of the Communist camp and 
Communist parties in the capital- 


Initially, in the period from the 
mid-1950’s through the early 
1960’s, the primary goal of Soviet 
policy in the Third World, espe- 
cially in former colonial areas, was 
to reduce Western influence. Ac- 
cordingly, the USSR __ initiated 
major programs of economic and 
military assistance to a sizable 
number of Third World countries 
on the assumption that such as- 
sistance would tend to weaken 
their ties with the West and enable 
Moscow to influence the policy de- 
cisions of the indigenous leader- 
ships. This Soviet policy also ap- 
peared to reflect an exaggerated 
optimism—apparent in Soviet 
analytical writing of the period— 
that the emerging Third World na- 
tions could not only be mobilized 
in support of Soviet foreign policy 
goals but also could be success- 
fully guided along the road to 
“scientific socialism.” In this pe- 


riod, for example, the USSR ex- 


tended assistance to India in 


South Asia; to the more revolu- 
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From the early 1960's on, 


Moscow’s Third World policies 
gradually tended to become more 
selective and 
focusing primarily on enhancing 
Soviet influence in regions of spe- 
cial strategic importance to the 


less doctrinaire, 


USSR and, to an increasing extent, 
on deriving not just political but 
also practical economic benefits 
for the Soviet Union and its East 
European client states from rela- 
tions with certain developing 
countries. Especially since the 
political demise of Nikita Khrush- 
chev in November 1964, this 
tendency toward greater selectiv- 
ity has become more pronounced, 
with the attention of the Soviet 
leadership centering much more 
heavily on the Middle East and 
South Asia than in the preceding 
decade. These areas still continue 
to be looked upon by Moscow as 
of prime strategic value to the 
USSR, and in recent years regional 
conflicts there have afforded the 
USSR new opportunities to expand 
both its contacts and its influence. 
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(At this time of writing, strong 
Soviet support—both diplomatic 
and military—of the Arab states 
in the current Middle East crisis 
touched off by the “Yom Kippur 
war” seems to suggest that the 
Brezhnev leadership is even 
willing to risk endangering the 
détente it has so carefully nur- 
tured with the United States over 
the last two years, apparently for 
the sake of recouping the loss of 
prestige and influence the USSR 
suffered in the Middle East with 
the ouster of Soviet military ad- 
visers from Egypt in July 1972.) 


THE THREE BOOKS under review 
all deal, albeit in different ways 
and with differing area focuses, 
with Soviet attitudes and policies 
toward the developing countries 
of the Third World, and to a cer- 
tain extent they complement one 
another. Edward Taborsky’s vol- 
ume is primarily a general survey 
of Communist, especially Soviet, 
views and analyses of the develop- 
ing countries, although it does 
provide some supplementary in- 
formation concerning actual Soviet 
and Communist policies toward 
these states. Helen D. Cohn fo- 
cuses more specifically on Soviet 
writing concerning the problem of 
State-building in sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, although much of the material 
she provides is also applicable to 
developing countries in other geo- 
graphical areas of the world. 
Geoffrey Jukes surveys Soviet 
policy and behavior in Asia gen- 
erally, including the Asiatic por- 
tions of the USSR, but with par- 
ticular attention to India, Indo- 
nesia, and China. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Taborsky’s 
Study shares the defect of much 
of past Western analysis of Soviet 
Third World policies, which has 
tended to overemphasize the sub- 
versive aspect of those policies 


and to view the expansion of 
Soviet contacts and activities in 
the Third World as something 
“unnatural.” For one thing, ana- 
lysts of this school have generally 
ignored the long history of Tsarist 
expansionist efforts in the areas 
to the south of the Russian Em- 
pire. For another, in their preoccu- 
pation with the subversive element 
in Soviet policy, they have tended 
to overlook or play down some of 
the reasons why the leaders of 
many developing countries have 
found the idea of expanding rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union ap- 
pealing—notably, for example, 
that these leaders see the USSR 
as a welcome alternative source 
of developmental capital and as a 
possible market both for traditional 
agricultural and raw material ex- 
ports and for the products of new 
industries being established in 
their countries with Soviet eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. 
One finds virtually no discussion 
of such factors in the Taborsky 
study, which views Soviet Third 
World policies for the most part in 
terms of a calculated effort to sub- 
vert and control the local regimes. 
In this respect, the book seems to 
fall in William Welch’s category of 
“hard-image” interpretations of 
Soviet foreign policy.’ 

Mr. Taborsky does provide the 
reader with a broad survey of 
Soviet and other Communist ana- 
lytical writing setting forth the 
official view of the developing 
countries and their prospects. 
Such matters as the path by 
which these countries may ad- 
vance toward scientific socialism, 
the importance of industrialization 
in the developmental process, and 
the role of the Communist states 


————— 


1 William Welch, American Images of 
Soviet Foreign Policy, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1970, pp. 100 ff. 
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in assisting this process are 
ered in extenso. The author, h 
ever, devotes scant attentio: 
the divergence that has appea 
in Soviet analyses of the Th 
World since about 1963, the y 
before Khrushchev’s downt 
Prior to that time, as noted earl 
the official view as set forth 
relevant Soviet analyses was ck 
acterized by extreme optimi) 
regarding the prospects for le 
ing the emergent countries on ti 
Soviet developmental path to | 
cialism. Since 1963, however, t, 
view has come under increasi 
challenge from a group of Sov: 
analysts who are far less sangui 
in their estimate of the possib 
ties for development (especia 
socialist development) in the 
countries. These disputes, whi 
continue to be a feature of Sovi 
writing on the Third World, a 
dealt with far more effectively 
Ms. Cohn’s study of Soviet at 
tudes with respect to national int 
gration prospects in Black Afri 
than in Mr. Taborsky’s more ge 
eralized treatment. 

The plain fact is that in the pa 
decade Soviet policy toward tt 
developing countries has becon 
a great deal more complex the 
one would imagine from readir 
Communist Penetration of th 
Third World. It is, indeed, difficu 
today to speak of a Soviet policy 
this area; rather, the Soviet Unic 
has a host of policies toward di 
ferent countries and regions. | 
sub-Saharan Africa, for exampl 
Soviet activities have been scale 
down significantly compared 1 
what they were under Khrushche' 
when the USSR actively sought t 
build up contacts and influence i 
such countries as Guinea, Ghans 
and Mali—and even in Emperc 
Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia. Not onl 
the overthrow of pro-Soviet leac 
ers in Ghana and Mali but als 


MS. COHN’S STUDY, by compar- 
ison, provides what this reviewer 
considers to be a more balanced 
introduction to Soviet conceptions 
of development and nation-build- 
ing and to the stated goals of 
Soviet policy in the developing 
countries. She points up the di- 
vergence of opinion that has sur- 
faced in the Soviet Union in the 
last decade on the question of the 
capacities of the emerging nations 
for rapid political, economic, and 
social progress, and she duly 
emphasizes the increased realism 
—and pessimism—of recent So- 
viet commentary on this issue. 
She also notes the decrease that 
has taken place in Soviet interest 
and involvement in sub-Saharan 
Africa since the fall of Khrush- 
chev, as the Brezhnev leadership 
has increasingly concentrated its 
attention and initiatives on the 
areas of primary strategic impor- 
tance immediately to the south— 
i.e., the Middle East and South 
Asia. 


ore realistic Soviet appraisal 
jhe prospects for fostering 
igressive” indigenous regimes 
efined by Moscow) appear to 
: been the determining factors 
nd the scaling-down of Soviet 
imitments in this region. In 
tion, the reduced Soviet in- 
ament there seems to reflect 
iwngrading of the relative im- 
Vance of sub-Saharan Africa in 
iis of Moscow's global strategic 
Jrities. . 

1 other parts of the Third 
‘Id as well, the Soviet Union 
| increasingly tailored its pol- 
s to the particularities of spe- 
> regions and their relative 
Hortance in the framework of 
yrall Soviet strategy. In South 
ia, for example, the USSR has 
sported India in the latter’s con- 
ts with both Pakistan and 
ina, while at the same time as- 
ting the Indian government to 
Hil with developmental problems 
jjome. In the Middle East, it con- 
iues to strive to maintain its 


Cohn deserves credit for an excel- 
lent book, perhaps the most lucid 
treatment thus far published—in 
English, at least—of Soviet views 
concerning the processes of de- 
velopment in the Third World. 


occupation with Soviet perceptions 
and analyses of the Third World, 
Mr. Jukes focuses almost exclu- 
sively on the actual policies fol- 
lowed by the Soviet Union in Asia, 
including—as 
Soviet Central Asia. Although the 
book provides no 
not already available elsewhere, it 
does perform a valuable service in 
presenting a general survey of 
Soviet Asian policy within the 
covers of a single volume. The 
author observes that, contrary to 


the mid-1950’s when the Soviet 


sition of influence in the Arab 
rid, while also extending aid, at 
st indirectly, to rebel groups in 
itain parts of the Arabian penin- 
ja. In Latin America, it has 
lught to take advantage of such 
‘tuitous developments as the 
nergence of the short-lived 
llende regime in Chile to expand 
| Third World connections. Out- 
je these specific places, how- 
jer, most parts of the Third 
lorld are now beyond the primary 
icus of Soviet strategic interest 
nd have become the objects of 
)) apparent policy of “benign 
eglect.” Unfortunately, readers 
‘e not likely to grasp this fact 
iom Mr. Taborsky’s study, which 
‘ves the misleading impression 
iat the Soviet Union is still pres- 
ng ahead with active programs 
F penetration and subversion on 
\l fronts. 


This is not to say that Ms. 
Cohn’s volume is without some 
minor flaws. For one thing, con- 
trary to the implications of the 
title, it does not really provide 
much information concerning the 
actual application of Soviet policy 
in sub-Saharan Africa. For another, 
the author’s historical review of 
pre-1953 Soviet attitudes regard- 
ing the area is too brief and 
sketchy. In discussing the period 
from 1928 to 1935, for example, 
she fails to mention the attempt 
made by the CPSU to impose on 
the South African Communist 
Party a nationalities policy mod- 
eled after one that had originally 
been developed in the context of 
Tsarist Russia—a policy which the 
South African party insisted was 
not at all relevant to local condi- 
tions. 

On the whole, however, Ms. 
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In contrast to Ms. Cohn’s pre- 


noted  earlier— 


information 


pessimistic Western predictions in 


Union began displaying an active 
interest in the developing nations, 
Soviet policies in non-Communist 
Asia have not resulted in the crea- 
tion of a new Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence there, and he is careful to 
point out that on various issues 
governments that are recipients of 
Soviet largess have continued to 
disagree with, or even oppose, 
Moscow’s wishes. Obviously, Mr. 
Jukes views Soviet involvement in 
Asia in a far different light than 
does Mr. Taborsky. In the former’s 
opinion, 


To view as desirable and natural, 
or worse still to attempt to base 
policies upon, an American pres- 
ence on the mainland of Asia, 
while at the same time raising 
cries of alarm at the presence. of 
the Soviet Union is unrealistic. 


IN SUM, the best judgment would 
seem to be that overall Soviet 
policy toward the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America does not fit into a single 
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mold but, on the contrary, is a 
complex mix of policies for indi- 
vidual regions or countries—pol- 
icies that at times appear contra- 
dictory. This complexity reflects 
the impact of Soviet experience. 
As the USSR has expanded its 
contacts in the Third World, the 
Soviet leaders have discovered 
that it is extremely difficult to 
maintain friendly relations with 
two countries in conflict with each 
other—as in the case of Somalia 
and Ethiopia in the mid-1960’s, 
and Pakistan and India in the late 
1960’s and early 1970's. They 
have further learned that internal 
political instability can disastrous- 
ly affect Soviet efforts to build up 
local influence—as in Ghana, 
Mali, Indonesia and other coun- 
tries which were the targets of 
such efforts in the Khrushchev 
era. All these experiences have 


tended to produce the greater 
selectivity and variety that now 
seem to characterize Soviet Third 
World policies. 

To the extent that one can gen- 
eralize about these policies, it can 
be said that they appear to have 
shifted increasingly toward sup- 
port of the local political status 
quo as the Soviet leaders have ap- 
parently come to realize that their 
short-term political purposes—in 
particular, the reduction of West- 
ern influence—can be much more 
effectively promoted by support- 
ing existing governments than by 
encouraging indigenous revolu- 
tionary movements. In non-Com- 
munist Asia, Soviet policy toward 
India is a good example. That pol- 
icy has been based on support of 
the ruling Congress regime in the 
field of external relations as well 
as in that of internal development, 


while virtually no Soviet su 

has been given since St 

death to Indian revolutionari 

indeed, Moscow has strongly : 
demned the revolutionary, Mai 
oriented wing of the Indian C 
munist movement. 

It is encouraging that th 
changes in Moscow’s attitudes 
Strategy toward the Third Wi 
are receiving more balanced | 
Objectitve scrutiny by West 
analysts. This new approach 
fortunately becoming more wi 
spread among Western schol 
and is likely to produce a mt 
more accurate assessment | 
Soviet policies and activities in | 
Third World—their successes: 
well as their failures—than ~ 
approach that sought to port 
these policies and activities lar, 
ly, if not wholly, in terms of st 
version. 


ne 
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PERHAPS IN no other country 
have the nerve ends of a society 
undergoing a fundamental trans- 
formation been so starkly exposed 
las in Poland. The head-on clash 
‘between C-tholicism and Marxism- 
‘Leninism, beiween Church and 
state, between the claims of na- 
tionalism and internationalism, 
land between traditional and mod- 
‘ern value systems has reverber- 
‘ated through every area of public 
|and private life. Clearly, the task 
‘of any national leader in such a 
| situation is to strive for unity based 
“upon tangible cooperation toward 
some definite goal. In Poland, there 
appears to be a consensus that the 
goal can only be “socialism,” but 
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the questions of what kind of so- 
cialism it shall be and how to go 
about achieving it are seriously 
complicated by the polarities just 
mentioned. 

Several identifiable “forms” of 
socialism readily spring to mind. 
“Technocratic” socialism, for ex- 
ample, implies that the good so- 
ciety will emerge from an efficient 
husbanding of available resources. 
Then there is the “leveling” 
(urawnilowka) type of socialism, 
which requires that equality in the 
present on no account be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of future bene- 
fit. By contrast, “meritocratic” 
socialism predicates that “so- 
cialist equality is first and fore- 
most equality of life chances,” 
and that it also entails “equality of 
rights and obligations.” * Finally, 
there are other variations on the 
socialist theme that are sponsored 
by a suspicious peasantry, by an 
autonomy-seeking intelligentsia, 
by a more or less defiant Catholic 
Church, and most recently by a 
now vigorous industrial proletariat. 

Seen in this perspective, the 
significance of the “explosion of 
proletarian consciousness” * that 


De 


1. Gierek, ‘‘Materials of the Krakow Party 
Conference,’ Nowe drogi (Warsaw), 
November 1973, p. 15. 

2 This term, originally coined to 
characterize the May 1968 events in Paris 
and the Belgian general strike of 1960-61, 
appears particularly appropriate to the 
Polish events. See M. Mann, Consciousness 
and Action among the Western Working 


Class, New York, Macmillan, 1973, pp. 45-54. 
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occurred along Poland’s northern 
seaboard in December 1970—an 
event that came as a profound 
shock to the party leadership, as 
indeed it did to much of the nation 
—was that it signified the deter- 
mination of the working class to 
assume in fact that class’s theo- 
retical role as primary guardian of 
the Polish “road to socialism.” 
The upheaval served notice that 
the criteria of productivity, effi- 
ciency, and abstract budget bal- 
ancing, if they entailed decisions 
at the expense of the industrial 
workers, would henceforth be un- 
acceptable to them. At the same 
time, it exposed the distorted na- 
ture of popular stereotypes of the 
Polish worker, prevalent both at 
home and abroad, which pictured 
him as lazy, lacking in motivation, 
hopelessly conservative, and op- 
posed to progress. Finally, the De- 
cember “explosion” had the effect, 
ideologically, of raising anew the 
questions of what form the work- 
ing class would take under con- 
ditions of socialization of the 
means of production and what the 
manner of its transition from a 
class “in itself’ to a class “for it- 
self” would be. Old values and 
traditions heavily laced with new 
ideologies make a heady brew, and 
nowhere is this more. true than in 
Poland, where a modern indus- 
trial ethos has been slow in form- 
ing. Indeed, many of the values 
associated with the development 
of industrial society in the West 
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have been, and still remain, alien 
to the Polish worker. 

Because of this interaction of 
tradition and ideology, a_ full 
understanding of the significance 
of the events of December 1970 
requires a_ broader historical 
perspective than that provided in 
Paul Barton’s otherwise admirable 
monograph. There is a rich tradi- 
tion of both economic and politi- 
cal militancy in the history of the 
Polish industrial working class 
over the last hundred years. Fac- 
tory occupation and_ control, 
though not necessarily anarcho- 
syndicalist in inspiration, was a 
common feature of worker action 
in Poland after both world wars. 
However intangible the influence 
of “tradition” may be, the aston- 
ishing political maturity displayed 
by the shipyard workers of 
Szczecin—who were, after all, pri- 
marily first-generation industrial 
workers*—is difficult to explain 
without reference to the record of 
proletarian militancy in  Lddz, 
Krakow, and Warsaw during the 
early 1930’s, if only to ascertain 
the historical origins of the Polish 
“occupation” strike. Similarly, the 
reasons why the miners of 
Katowice hesitated to support the 
workers’ councils movement in 
1956 and were relatively nonmili- 
tant in 1970 can be understood 
only in the sociohistorical context 
of the Polish mining industry from 
the start of the 20th century. 


POLAND TODAY is a_ society 
striving—rather successfully, it 
seems from the evidence available 


3 For useful demographic data concerning 
the ages, territorial origins, and 
concentration of these workers, see 
E. Brzosko, Problemy zatrudnienia w 
przemysile woyewodztwa szczecinskiego w 
latach 1945-65 (Employment Problems in the 
Industry of the Szczecin Wojewodztwo, 
1945-65), Poznan, UAM, 1971. 


—to achieve a satisfactory level 
of economic growth. The common 
problems confronting  growth- 
oriented economies in both 
Comecon and the Common Mar- 
ket countries will be solved largely 
in accordance with policies rooted 
deep in the political and cultural 
subsystems of these societies. 
Consequently, it is essential that 
social scientists investigating the 
modernization attendant upon 
economic growth in any particular 
society make themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with the unique 
features defining that society. 

This requirement, unfortu- 
nately, does not appear to have 
been met by Dennis Pirages in 
undertaking his analysis of Poland 
as a case study of “modernization 
and political-tension management” 
in socialist societies. The author’s 
central thesis is that because of 
the “old coercive and hierarchical 
models of control in these socie- 
ties, the political tensions gener- 
ated are that much greater than 
they are in more democratic sys- 
tems; and that the political leaders 
or “managers” therefore have to 
invest proportionately greater en- 
ergy in trying to manage these 
tensions (p. 22). Pirages then 
proceeds to outline the modes of 
tension management used_ in 
Poland and the means available 
for implementing them. Unhap- 
pily, it would be overly kind to 
suggest that the author sacrifices 
detail for the sake of raising his 
work to a higher level of theoreti- 
cal generalization, for such a 
judgment is belied by his failure 
to demonstrate either a factual 
competence in the subject area 
or even a basic awareness of the 
specific kinds of questions that 
need to be addressed. 

A case in point is the conspicu- 
ous omission of the role and func- 
tioning of the legal-judicial super- 
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structure in Poland and its p 
not only in maintaining soc 
discipline during the critical yea’ 
of transition and disruption in t 
social order, but also in definir 
the socialist morality of the f 
ture.* 

Political-tension managemet 
in a socialist society is inextr' 
cably tied in with law and the jud 
cial system, especially since lege 
norms are underpinned by th 
basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism 
As a result, law is infused wit! 
a moral content to a far greate 
extent than in Western capitalis 
societies. A concrete example wil 
help to clarify this point. One 
problem that is frequently airec 
in the popular and professiona 
press of socialist states is tha 
of “social parasitism.” Recently 
the Penal Department of the Po 
lish Supreme Court handed dowr 
a ruling which defined parasitisrr 
in these terms: 


A person leading a parasitic style 
of life is that miscreant who, de: 
spite available possibilities, dia 
not continue his schooling or— 
being capable of work—avoidec 
the same and obtained the means 
of his existence in a manner con. 
trary to the fundamental principles 
of social cooperation.° 


What is important here is the 
ruling’s invocation of the broad 
“fundamental principles of social 
cooperation” as the criterion of 


4 Professor Harold J. Berman has drawn 
attention to other functions of the legal order 
in the USSR, such as the “educational” 
function. See his article, ‘‘What Makes 
‘Socialist Law’ Socialist?” Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1971, 
pp. 24-30. 

5 This ruling was dated October 18, 1973. 
Quoted in Wanda Falkowska, ‘‘The 
Parasitic Life-Style—A Burdensome 
Circumstance,” Polityka (Warsaw) Oct. 10, 
1973; also in Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), 
Jan. 11, 1974, 


oper behavior.* It is true, of 
urse, that what does or does not 
nstitute ‘‘social cooperation” is 
‘en to varied interpretation. The 
ipyard workers of Szczecin, for 
ample, may well regard “ex- 
‘oitation” by enterprise directors 
id engineers in the form of ex- 
assively high salaries and bon- 
ses for themselves as just as 
juch a violation of the principles 
! “social cooperation” as the ac- 
vities of the black marketeers 
ind private entrepreneurs who 
iperate in the interstices of plan- 
‘ed societies. And by the same 
pken, manual workers may view 
ne existence of overpopulated 
‘dministrative apparatuses in en- 
erprises as no less contrary to 
he same principles than the 
‘parasitic’ life-style of middle- 
slass “hippies”. 

From the party’s viewpoint, 
owever, “social cooperation” im- 
‘lies a duty on the worker's part 
0 practice social discipline, es- 
yecially strong work discipline, 
ioased on recogniton of his obliga- 
tions to society. Party theoreticians 
argue that under conditions of 
capitalism, there is no reason to 
stress the responsibilities of work- 
‘ers since the laws of private prop- 
erty. and conservative legal and 
‘moral traditions support the em- 
ployers, enabling them to impose 
labor discipline on their own. 
‘Consequently, in capitalist socie- 
ties, progressive social thought 
has accentuated the rights of 
workers vis-a-vis their employers, 
rather than their obligations. On 
‘the other hand, since socialism 
eliminates employer exploitation, 
it requires a more rational ap- 
-proach to the “obligations and 
responsibilities” of workers—an 


— 
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of how such broad rulings can be misused 
to neutralize troublemakers. 


! 
| 
_ 6 Legal experts in Poland are all too aware 


approach which, for obvious rea- 
sons, should not take its lead 
from capitalist legal formulations.’ 
Under this approach, all the social 
organizations that exist in the 
factory or workplace, such as 
trade union councils, work inspec- 
‘tion organs, worker’s courts, and 
arbitration commissions, 
sent the law and act as agencies 
for enforcing work discipline. But 
at the same time they serve to 
define and maintain the rules of 
“socialist morality” as well as to 
keep watch on activities that are 
on the borderline between legality 
and illegality, such as pilfering, 
drunkenness, and absenteeism, or 
wrongful dismissal of workers. In 
theory at least, these organs do 
not simply serve the cause of in- 
dustrial efficiency but seek to 
ensure that cooperation and dis- 
cipline are not all one-sided, al- 
though in this respect they were 
all judged sadly wanting in Poland 


repre- 


in 1970. 

In any case, the foregoing dis- 
cussion is enough to point up the 
normative aspects of the role of 
the legal-judicial structure in 
socialist societies. Pirages, how- 
ever, particularly in his examina- 
tion of the Polish educational sys- 
tem and its relationship to state 
power, places inordinate stress 
upon the manipulative and com- 
pliance practices of the state at 
the expense of those which high- 
light its attempts to inculcate 
normative rules of social behavior. 
Certainly, neither popular miscon- 
ceptions of “socialist legality” nor 
the appalling complexity of this 
concept should deter social scien- 
tists from probing more deeply 
into its real—or even its purported 
—function in socialist society. 


Nene anne 


7 J. Jonezyk, “Concerning Obligations, 
Rights, and Responsibilities,’’ Nowe drogi, 
December 1973. 
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SOCIAL COOPERATION, however, 
does not rest exclusively upon 
social discipline; it also rests upon 
the twin pillars of socialization and 
integration, which form the respec- 
tive themes of the highly impres- 
sive studies of Joseph R. Fiszman 
and Z.A. Kruszewski. The main 
thrust of Professor Fiszman’s 
book, an outstanding example of 
scholarly research and regard for 
one’s data, is that the key to the 
emergence and eventual survival 
of the socialist order in Poland lies 
in the character of the teaching 
profession. The author outlines the 
tremendous challenge facing those 
who have sought to construct a 
new socialist personality in a 
society as steeped in tradition as 
the Poland of the immediate post- 
war period. The all-pervasive 
power of the Catholic Church and 
its teachings, the hold of strict 
sexual mores, a reverence for the 
family rooted in the country’s 
peasant past, and the singular 
absence of a technical-industrial 
culture among the population at 
large have all combined to make 
the inculcation of Marxism- 
Leninism in the teacher, let alone 
the pupil, extremely difficult. The 
romantic traditions that enabled 
Poland to survive occupation and 
partition hardly provide a basis for 
the transition to industrialism, but 
they may explain why appeals to 
nationalism punctuate every major 
exhortation for productivity and 
discipline on the part of workers 
and for greater innovation, re- 
sponsibility and initiative on the 
part of management.” 
oO eee 
8 The resurgence of all forms of | 
nationalism in both Eastern and Western 
Europe reflects the inability of the respective 
ideologies, whether socialist or neo- 
capitalist, to bring about national unity, 
although in the reviewer’s opinion the crisis 
is currently greater in the West European 


countries. See, e.g., T. Nairn, The Left 
Against Europe, Baltimore, Penguin, 1973. 


Book Reviews 


Despite exhibiting the highest 
economic growth rate among the 
bloc countries, Poland, Professor 
Fiszman points out (p. 241), is 
still characterized by rural and 
traditional attitudes “toward time, 
work and leisure.” Indeed, the 
persistence of such attitudes im- 
pelled the First Secretary of the 
United Polish Workers’ Party 
(PZPR), Edward Gierek, to re- 
mark, at the recent First National 
Party Conference, on the exces- 
sive amount of time wasted at 
work (8 percent)? and the “irra- 
tional” employment profiles in 
certain sectors. Clearly, however, 
respect for the value of time and 
a rational industrial structure are 
attributes that cannot simply be 
introduced by political fiat. All 
in all, Fiszman leaves one with the 
impression that there are deep 
forces at work in Polish society 
which point not simply toward an 
accommodation between the com- 
peting value systems but to the 
evolution of a socialist society 
uniquely buttressed by the force 
of tradition. 

While Professor Fiszman_ fo- 
Cuses on education as an instru- 
ment of socialization, Professor 
Kruszewski addresses himself to 
the problems of integration and 
modernization in the context of 
Poland’s “Western Territories” 
acquired from Germany at the 
end of World War Il. These prob- 
lems were extremely complex be- 
cause all the major conflicts 
referred to at the outset of this 
review were magnified many times 


———————— 


°This figure was at least an improvement 
over the 12-percent figure for 1965 cited 
by Pirages (p. 126). 


by the impact of the resettlement 
of over two million persons of 
heterogeneous backgrounds—not 
only migrants from other parts 
of Poland but also Polish repatri- 
ates from France, Romania, 
Belgium and the Soviet Union. 
The social and moral disorganiza- 
tion that accompanied the _ re- 
settlement process was such that 
it resulted in a higher incidence 
of criminality in these regions than 
anywhere else in Poland; and with 
54 percent of the present inhabi- 
tants born since the war, Wroclaw 
province still has the highest rate 
of juvenile crime in the entire 
country.*° 

Yet, Professor Kruszewski holds 
that the modernization process 
has forged ahead in the face of 
these difficulties to a point where 
these territories “have become the 
model for society in other parts of 
the country” (p. 136). There is 
evidence also to suggest that the 
problems of integration generated 
by the “melting pot” crisis are 
finally being overcome. While the 
workers of Szczecin, Gdansk, 
Olsztyn and Koszalin (all in the 
Western Territories) were prime 
movers in the events of December 
1970, the party can find a crumb 
of sociological comfort in the fact 
that they displayed a political and 
social solidarity rivaling that of the 
workers of “red” Lédz, Warsaw 
and Katowice. 

In Professor Kruszewski’s study, 
too, we encounter the theme of 
the creation of a new type of Pole, 
“reared in industrial society and 


————————————— 


10 Rocznik statystyczny (Statistical 
Yearbook), Warsaw, GUS, S73 pp: 
599-602. 


amalgamating the best element} 
of a traditional heritage, by} 
geared to the tasks of a modern. 
society” (p. 168). Yet it is difficult 


to believe that some of the deeply. | 
rooted antagonisms and tensions | 
—e.g., between peasant and ip.) 


dustrial worker, 
urban and rural areas—will be 


easily overcome. It is likewise hard | 


to envisage the passing of tradi- 


tional Polish attitudes of hostility | 


toward Germany, whether unified 


or divided, especially since keep. | 


ing the “German issue’’ alive has 
a certain political usefulness for 
Polish leaderships. Kruszewski 
treats this subject with the sensi- 
tivity that it clearly warrants, and 
one can readily agree with him 


and between |) 


that the issue will not easily be 
removed from the Polish political 
arena. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting 
that Poland, more than any other 
socialist state, has opened the 
door to sociological research, thus 
providing outside observers with 
the necessary materials for mak- 
ing scholarly evaluations of the 
developments and transformations 
going on in Polish society today. 
It is therefore nothing short of 


exciting when scholars like Pro- | 


fessors Fiszman and Kruszewski | 


make full use of the available ma- 
terials in order to give us balanced 
portraits of Polish society showing 
both the blemishes and the beauty 
spots. These authors’ careful ex- 
amination of the concrete prob- 
lems of Polish national life in the 
light of a// the various forms of 
data now available is indicative of 


a long overdue renaissance of in- | 


formed and responsible research 
in this field. 
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Soviet Strategy 
in the Balkans 


By John C. Campbell 


ike Central Europe, the Balkan area lies on the 
borderline between the two military blocs, 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. It has been af- 
fected, inevitably, by the changing relationship be- 
tween the two superpowers and by the general 
transformation taking shape in Europe since the 
governments led by Brezhnev, Brandt, and Nixon, in 
1969, initiated the reciprocal moves that produced 
the series of treaties, declarations, summit meet- 
ings, and multilateral negotiations cumulatively 
making up what is today called “détente” or ‘‘peace- 
ful coexistence.” Yet, in the Balkans, all is not so 
peaceful or serene or stable as one might have ex- 
pected in view of this general trend. 

Sweeping declarations of peaceful coexistence 
and the inviolability of frontiers can hardly stabilize 
an area where the two alliance systems are fraying 
at the edges, where old nationality feuds refuse to 
fade away, where internal tensions within several 
countries of the region can explode into international 
crisis, and where the situation is further complicated 
by the fact that two of the countries (Yugoslavia and 
Albania), both with active foreign policies, remain 
Outside both alliance systems, as well as by the 
major influence of the Chinese factor on relations 
among the Communist states. In sum, the situation 
in the Balkans today is one that recalls the area’s 
reputation in an unlamented past. And if the region, 
in combination with the neighboring Middle East, 


Mr. Campbell is a Senior Research Fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations (New York City) and 
has written extensively on international politics in 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East. His works in- 
clude American Policy Toward Eastern Europe: The 
Choices Ahead, 1965, and Tito’s Separate Road: 
America and Yugoslavia in World Politics, 1967. 


still merits the old label of the world’s ‘“‘tinderbox,”’ 
the reason is in large part that Russia is vigorously 
pursuing its great-power destiny there and, as in past 
history, is running into the interests of other powers 
and the tangles of local nationalism. 

It is an area in which the dynamism of Soviet pol- 
icy is obviously increasing. At the same time, neither 
in declaration nor in action is that policy a model of 
clarity or consistency—especially as we watch it 
take shape in a series of separate compartments. 
Détente in central Europe; rapprochement with Yugo- 
Slavia and preparation for what comes after Tito; 
pressure on Rumania; and insistence on a role in the 
Cyprus affair—how do these individual elements of 
Soviet Balkan policy fit together? The approach of 
this article is to look first at the broader horizons as 
viewed from Moscow—global competition with rival 
powers, Strategy in Europe and in the Middle East— 
and then to take up the more critical bilateral and 
regional problems. As will be seen, the picture that 
emerges is one that affords no grounds for relaxation 
or complacency on the part of any of the parties 
concerned, including the Soviet Union. 


Some General Observations 


The Balkan area may be defined, roughly and 
somewhat arbitrarily, as encompassing Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Greece, and Turkey. 
These six countries share in one way or another the 
heritage of the Ottoman Empire. They have engaged 
in economic and cultural relations with one another 
on a regional basis from time to time. Their rulers 
exchange official visits and talk of Balkan solidarity. 
Politically, however, they have been split by ideology, 
by their own conflicting interests, and by the rivalries 
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| of the great powers. In the years since World War 
ll, we have witnessed first the rapid advance of 
Soviet power into the area and then its gradual re- 
cession as it was checked in Greece and Turkey by 
combined local and Western resistance, then forced 
back from Yugoslavia in 1948 and Albania in 1961, 
and diluted in Romania following the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from that country in 1958 and the as- 
sertion of a semi-independent foreign policy by its 
Communist leaders. 

An assessment of Soviet policy in the Balkans over 
the last few years must start from the fact that while 
awe of Soviet military power remained undeniably 
strong, Soviet political influence in the area had 
reached an extraordinarily low point by the end of 
the 1960’s. The Soviet Union had one loyal Balkan 
ally, Bulgaria, which had dutifully sent troops to take 
part in the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. Yugo- 
Slavia and Romania, whose leaders had paid cere- 
monial visits to Prague just before Dubeck fell, had 
been shocked by the Soviet move, had denounced it 
and loudly reiterated their own independence, which 
they proclaimed they would defend against any simi- 
lar attack. Albania, closely tied to China since the 
break with Moscow, had condemned Soviet “social 
imperialism” (albeit without expressing sympathy 
for Czechoslovak revisionism), had formally with- 
drawn from the Warsaw Pact, and had even promised 
support to Yugoslavia and Romania in the event of 
Soviet attack.’ The consolidation of Soviet power in 
Central Europe, where the USSR had sizable military 
forces stationed in East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia (after August 1968), contrasted 
with the situation in the Balkans, where there were 
no Soviet forces at all. 

The sharp difference between the situations in 
Central Europe and the Balkans raised a question 
about Soviet priorities. Did the fact that the Kremlin 
allowed this difference to develop and chose not to 
intervene with force in the Balkans—as it had in 
Central Europe on more than one occasion—mean 
that it was indifferent to losses of prestige, influence, 
and strategic position in the area? Had it reconciled 
itself to the concept of many roads to socialism or 
of socialist states with freedom to follow anti-Soviet 
foreign policies? Did the fact that it had not used 
force mean that it would never do so? 

It seems clear that the answers to these questions 
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1 Peter R. Prifti, “Albania and the Sino-Soviet Conflict,’ Studies 
in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles), Autumn 1973; 
pp. 249-50. 


own guidance could not be content with the indefinite 
existence of Communist regimes in Europe which, in 
whole or in part, resisted that guidance. If this judg- 


ment is correct, then we must assume the existence it 
of a long-term Soviet strategy to recoup past losses | 
and to bring to power in the recalcitrant countries } 
governmental and party leaders as loyal or subservi- |} 
ent to Soviet direction in international and internal |} 
affairs as those who govern in East Berlin, Warsaw, | 


Prague, or Budapest. Such an assumption alone, 


however, does not fill in all the blanks of current and | 
future Soviet policy in the area, for that policy is | 
bound to be conditioned by time and circumstance, || 
by opportunities and risks, and above all by broader || 
considerations of Soviet policy toward other powers | 


and other regions. 


On the scale of global policy, the Soviet Union is | 
engaged in its separate competitions with the United |, 
States and with China, which go forward under dif- | 
ferent slogans and with different strategies. Each has | 
its effect on Soviet policy in the Balkans. Within the | 
strategy of “peaceful coexistence” with the West, | 
moreover, the Soviets have launched a campaign of |) 
détente in Europe and undertaken a process of nego- | 
tiation which, in seeking to achieve consolidation of | 


the Soviet position in Central Europe through West- 


ern acceptance, places some restraints on Soviet | 
actions that might jeopardize that acceptance. They h 
have also embarked on an active policy in the Medi- | 
terranean and the Middle East, a region geograph- ; 
ically and historically linked to the Balkans. Here, | 
too, there are restraints, but also ambitions, com- } 
mitments, and concern with the logistics of exerting | 


military and political power in that area. 


The Balkans and Europe 


In its continuing campaign for a conference on | 
European security, which dates from the 1950’s but | 
was initiated in its contemporary phase at the Bucha- , 
rest meeting of the Political Council of the Warsaw | 
Pact in 1966, the Soviet Union has altered its per- | 
spective and its tactics as external conditions have | 
changed; however, Moscow’s basic strategy remains | 


the same. The primary emphasis has always been on 


Central Europe, and there the combination of Mos- ; 
cow’s own “West policy” and Willy Brandt’s “East | 


must be in the negative. There can be little doubt that 
a Soviet leadership concerned with the world balance } 
of power and hence with preserving maximum unity | 
among the Communist states and parties under its / 
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policy” has produced the desired results. The treaties 


which the Bonn government entered into with Mos- 
cow and Warsaw in 1970, and eventually with East 
Berlin and with Prague, were the equivalent of a 
peace settlement whereby the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) and its Western partners accepted 
“the consequences of the Second World War’—/.e., 
the partition of Germany as well as the primacy of 
Soviet power and the legitimacy of the Soviet-allied 
regimes in the East European states. The conclusion 
of these treaties rendered a European security con- 
ference much less necessary to the Soviet Union, 
although Moscow for various reasons continued to 
press for it. 


The treaties, together with the ‘“‘peaceful coexist- 
ence” line reaffirmed at the 24th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in 1971, continue to set the 
frame for Moscow’s European strategy. The Soviet 
leadership expects this strategy to pay both political 
and economic dividends: a relaxation on the western 
front at a time of tension with China on the eastern 
front; and a growth in trade with Western Europe, 
especially with the FRG, including access to ad- 
vanced technology and credits. These aims, it should 
be emphasized, are not incompatible with Moscow’s 
continuing purpose of increasing Soviet influence in 
Western Europe by weakening NATO, encouraging 
the withdrawal of US forces and commitments, and 
preventing any effective West European unity. Al- 
though the term “Finlandization” has been over- 
used, that country’s subordination to the USSR in 
security matters combined with relative freedom in 
domestic affairs can be taken as representing a 
Status toward which Moscow thinks its relations with 
West European countries should move, but from 
which its relations with the socialist East European 
countries should be held well short. There is, how- 
ever, no set formula for all of Europe, including the 
Balkans. What cannot be achieved in Western Europe 
may be possible in Greece or Turkey. And where 
Yugoslavia fits into this scheme of things is a good 
question. 


This is essentially a political and not a military 
strategy. Accordingly, the way in which the Russians 
are playing the current East-West negotiations in 
Geneva (on European security and cooperation— 
CSCE) and Vienna (on mutual balanced force reduc- 
tions—MBFR) reflects their assessment of political 
factors and of what can be done, realistically, to 
exploit or to change them. They do not expect or 
intend the CSCE negotiations to create a new Euro- 
pean regional system; rather they expect them to 


register gains and to hold open future choices while 
making sure that any increased contacts between 
Eastern and Western Europe do not undermine the) 
political and social order in the East. Soviet leader 
Leonid Brezhnev gives no sign of being troubled) 
about the inconsistency between the doctrine which) 
(in Western writing) bears his name and the princi- 
ples of nonintervention and renunciation of force} 
that Soviet representatives are sponsoring in Geneva. | 
Yugoslavia and Romania have tried in every possible | 
way to make clear that these principles apply to all. 
countries in their relations with one another.* How-| 
ever, there is not likely to be much open discussion} 
about this sensitive issue. All countries will no doubt} 
subscribe to the principles in their pristine and gen-! 
eral form—and the Soviet Union can be expected to. 
make its own decisions on application of the Brezh- 
nev doctrine if and when the need arises. 


As for the MBFR negotiations at Vienna, Moscow, 
appears to view them as susceptible of being used 
for limited and primarily political and propaganda. 
purposes. These negotiations were undertaken on 
Western initiative, although apparently without any. 
clear idea on the part of the Western powers as to 
what purpose they would serve. The Russians, how-) 
ever, have no intention of letting the negotiations | 
weaken their military position in Eastern Europe, 
either in its function of maintaining a security pos 
ture and balance in relation to the West or in that 
of ensuring Soviet political control in the East. Nor 
do they expect, on the other hand, that they can sub- 
stantially alter the balance in their favor through” 
these negotiations. Their strategy is simply to con- 
tinue to preach coexistence and reduction of arms, 
to make proposals at Vienna that will sound reason- 
able and forthcoming to most Europeans, and to let 
time and circumstances wear down the will of the 


of the Western Europeans to keep up their own con- 
tributions to defense. 


2 £.g., see Nicolae Ecobescu and Sergiu Celac, ‘Reflections 
on the Organizational Framework of Security and Cooperation 
in Europe,” Revue roumaine d’études internationales (Bucharest) 
No. 1 (11), 1971, pp. 19-35; George Macovescu, “Security and 
Cooperation in Europe,” Review of International Affairs (Belgrade), 
No. 562, Sept. 5, 1937, pp. 25-28; and Radovan Vukadinovic, 
“Yugoslavia’s Conception of European Security,” ibid., No. 565, 
Oct. 20, 1973, pp. 4-7. 
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Turks watch Soviet destroyer No. 295 sail through the Bosporus on June 4, 1967. It was one of a number 
of Soviet naval vessels which moved from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean at the time of the 


Arab-/sraeli June War. 


negotiation and agreement with the West with re- 
spect to the Balkan states, but there would be a 
positive disadvantage to accepting any limitation on 
the Soviet Union’s freedom of action in dealing with 
its own Balkan allies, with Yugoslavia and Albania, 
‘or with Greece and Turkey. The exclusion of Hungary 
as a full participant in the MBFR talks and even from 
the zone covered by the talks—which was done at 
Soviet insistence and to Hungary’s embarrassment— 
was a sign that the USSR intended to keep its forces 
‘in that country intact, a standing threat to the neigh- 
boring Balkan states, and Soviet forces withdrawn 
from areas covered by an agreement with the West 
could be added to their numbers. Moscow also 
showed no sympathy whatever for Yugoslavia’s in- 
‘sistence, clearly and frequently stated, that European 
security would be incomplete and unsound unless it 
were extended to the Mediterranean.’ From the 
practical standpoint, the Russians saw this Yugoslav 
proposal for a broadening of the European security 
conference as threatening to divert the discussions 
from the main business at hand, for in their view the 
task they wanted the CSCE to perform would become 
vastly complicated if a host of Mediterranean coun- 
tries were admitted and all the unsettled questions 
of the Middle East found their way into the agenda. 
‘But they also had far more important reasons for 


3 Most recently by Tito himself in his report to the Tenth Congress 
of the Yugoslav League of Communists, The struggle for further 
development of socialist self-management in our country and 
the role of the LCY, Belgrade, May 1974, p. 15. 
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taking this position—treasons having to do with the 
role of the Balkans in the Kremlin’s general strategy 
for the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern region. 
This role was not peripheral but central both for 
obvious geographical reasons and because the east- 
ern Mediterranean had become the scene of active 
local conflict and of potential military confrontation 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Here the Soviet leaders had to think of supply routes, 
ports, bases, and other matters rather more tangible 
than the principles being debated at Geneva. 


Strategy in the Middle East 


For close to a decade the Soviet Union has been a 
Mediterranean naval power, and it has also become 
deeply involved in the affairs of the Middle East. It 
sees American military and naval strength in the 
area, with access to bases in Greece, Turkey, and 
elsewhere, as a threat not only to its Middle East 
interests but also to Soviet territory and to Soviet 
allies (including Bulgaria)*—a threat which it would 
like to nullify through a combination of political pres- 
sure and countervailing military power of its own. 
lts Mediterranean naval squadron is there to provide 


4 A.K. Kislov, ‘‘The USA in the Mediterranean: New Realities,’’ 
SSha: Ekonomika, Politika, |deologiia (Moscow), April 1972, 
pp. 32-39, and E.M. Primakov, ‘‘Near East Conflict,’’ in V.H. 
Zhurkin et a/., Mezhdunarodnyi conflikt (International Conflict), 
Moscow, Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniia, 1972, pp. 130-31. 
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that power and to serve other purposes as well—/.e., 
to support the USSR’s Arab allies and provide a 
means of dealing with an Arab-Israeli crisis; to serve 
as a sign and symbol of Soviet power to the nations 
on both sides of the inland sea, including members 
of NATO; and, above all, to serve as part of a global 
deployment of naval power challenging the United 
States. The Soviet squadron is based on Black Sea 
ports but is self-supporting to the extent that friendly 
Mediterranean states grant facilities for replenish- 
ment and repair. Such facilities have been available 
in certain Arab countries, notably Egypt and Syria, 
but they are always at the mercy of changing politi- 
cal winds, as President Anwar Sadat of Egypt dem- 
onstrated when he drastically scaled down the Soviet 
military presence and privileges in his country in 
July 1972. Consequently, Soviet admirals would like 
very much to be able to use Yugoslav and Albanian 
ports and facilities on the eastern shore of the Adri- 
atic. 

The Soviet position in the Middle East also affects 
Moscow’s Balkan policies in other ways. That posi- 
tion has depended heavily on the shipment of arms 
to the USSR’s Middle Eastern friends and allies, both 
in times of peace and in times of war. The sea route 
goes through the Bosporus, the Dardanelles, and 
the Aegean Sea, and the Soviet Union therefore must 
take account of the policies of Turkey and Greece. 
Aircraft must overfly Yugoslavia, Greece, or Turkey. 
Land routes are less important, but it is worth noting 
that Moscow in 1970 persuaded Turkey to permit the 
transport of Soviet arms to Syria by road across 
Turkish territory. The Middle East crisis of October 
1973 underlined how important it is to the Soviet 
Union to have assurance, in advance, that it will be 
able to move supplies, or troops for that matter, into 
the area as it deems necessary. Fortunately for the 
Russians, Tito had long followed a pro-Arab policy 
and was cooperative in permitting them to establish 
an air bridge over his country, but they have learned 
by long experience that they can never take him or 
Yugoslavia for granted. 

To be sure, Soviet policy in the Middle East is 
somewhat ambivalent, and local developments as 
well as larger considerations such as the evolution 
of US-Soviet relations may turn it in one direction or 
the other. If the past and the present are any guide, 
however, we can count on a continuing effort by the 
USSR to exploit the Arab-Israeli conflict, Arab radi- 
calism, the West’s dependence on Middle East oil, 
the Cyprus dispute, and other permanent features of 
the Middle Eastern scene in order to establish a 


) 
position in the region second to none. Whether this 
effort will proceed in sharp competition with the. 


United States or within the framework of some a 
erally agreed limitations is an open question. But the 


answer is probably irrelevant—at least for some time |) 


to come—to the conclusions which Moscow reaches | 
with respect to the Balkans. In either event, it will | 
want to have a stronger position there than it now 
enjoys. 

With these overall considerations in mind, we may 
proceed to examine the recent course of Soviet policy | 


toward Greece and Turkey, toward Yugoslavia and 


| 
' 


, 
i 
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Romania, and on the general question of Balkan 


regionalism. 


Moscow and Greece 


and the group of right-wing Greek officers who con- | 
trolled Greece from 1967 until the recent Cyprus | 


crisis and whose stock in trade was combating the 
Communist menace. But the Soviet leaders showed 
their usual flexibility in applying the doctrine of 


peaceful coexistence between states of differing po- | 


litical and social systems. From the start they weré 
gracious to the colonels. While their propaganda 


throughout the world condemned the brutality of the | 
Athens regime, the Soviet government made a point | 


of being correct and even cordial in its official rela- 
tions with that regime. For its part, the junta, smart- 
ing under the West’s scorn, broadened its ties with 
the Communist states, not only with its immediate 
neighbors but, pointedly, with Moscow as well. 

In January 1973, the Soviet Ambassador in Athens 
hailed the growing ties between Greece and the 
USSR and attested to his government’s interest in 
the development of independent Greek policies.* This 
Statement was read in Greece as an invitation to 
leave NATO and sail the seas of independent non- 
alignment, presumably with the help of the Soviets, 
to say nothing of the Yugoslavs, the Arabs, and many 
others. While there was little likelihood of Greece’s 
acceptance of the invitation, the Kremlin obviously 
deemed it useful to plant the idea in Greek minds. 


During the October 1973 Middle East war, Greece | 


permitted Soviet supply aircraft to fly over the Cy- 
clades on the way to Syria and Egypt, while at the 


5 David Binder, citing US government officials, in The New York 
Times, Jan. 16, 1974. 


On the surface, nothing seemed more unlikely 
than a cordial relationship between the Soviet Union 
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same time it forbade US planes to use Greek bases 
in operations for the military resupply of Israel.° The 
new leaders who replaced George Papadopoulos in 
in November 1973 adopted an even stronger nation- 
alist tone in dealing with the United States. They 
‘held up previously agreed arrangements for ‘“‘home- 
porting” in Greece ships of the US Sixth Fleet, and 
they questioned the value of NATO on the ground 
that it was not fulfilling its obligations to Greece. For 
a regime said to depend on the Pentagon, it seemed 
strangely hostile to the desires of its supposed pro- 
tector. 

While hoping to capitalize on the junta’s frictions 
with the West, the Soviet leaders were also preparing 
for the eventuality of a sudden turn in Greek affairs, 
perhaps toward war with Turkey, perhaps toward 
revolution at home. It must have seemed quite ap- 
parent to Moscow that a Greek-Turkish conflict would 
surely weaken NATO and thus offer new opportunities 
to the Soviet Union to assert itself in the regional 
balance. Moreover, if the Athens regime were to fall, 
that event could open the door to political forces 
which would repudiate the entire past—including 
an American connection that had involved support 
of the repressive military dictatorship—and look to 
Moscow for support. 

The series of dramatic developments set in motion 
when Greek officers overthrew President Makarios of 
Cyprus in July 1974 has broken old molds and 


Soviet and Turkish specialists examine plans in 
June 1972 at the Oil Refining Works in Aliaga, Tur- 
key, a plant built with Soviet technical assistance. 
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thrown a tremendous burden both on Western diplo- 
macy and on the statesmanship of those now govern- 
ing in Athens, Ankara, and Nicosia. Events have 
moved so swiftly that the Soviet Union, an outsider, 
has had some difficulty in. keeping up with them and 
adjusting its propaganda line. But three purposes 
are evident: to assert Moscow’s right to be consulted 
and to take part in international decisions concerning 
the crisis; to keep Cyprus a neutral country outside 
NATO defense arrangements; and to increase lever- 
age in all three countries. In Greece the restored 
democratic parties seem strong, and the Greek Com- 
munists, split into three factions, appear to have 
meager prospects. But the magnitude of Greece’s 
domestic problems, plus the effects of weakness and 
humiliation in the Cyprus affair, may strain the 
democratic process to the limit, revive the historic 
right-left struggle, and play into Soviet hands. 


Turkey: An Uncertain Courtship 


In the mid-1960’s, at about the time the Soviet 
Union began to build up a naval force in the Medi- 
terranean, Moscow embarked on a campaign to 
improve relations with Turkey. In part, this campaign 
was associated with the general Soviet line of peace- 
ful coexistence with the West, and the Turks re- 
sponded favorably to it, as did their allies in Western 
Europe. There were exchanges of high-level visits 
between Moscow and Ankara, joint declarations, 
trade agreements, Soviet credits to Turkey, cultural 
exchanges and tourism. 

But the change in Soviet policy had much broader 
implications than the mere cultivation of good rela- 
tions. Moscow’s shift of tack amounted, in effect, to 
the abandonment of a policy which had treated Tur- 
key as totally committed to the United States in the 
cold war, and as an advance US base to be threat- 
ened on occasion with nuclear annihilation, in favor 
of a policy which acknowledged Turkey’s right to 
choose its own course and offered some alternatives 
to one-sided dependence on the West. Hence the 
Soviet shift of position on the issue of Cyprus at a 
time when Turkish opinion was bitter over US policy 
in the Cyprus crisis of 1964. Hence also Moscow’s 
deference to Turkish sovereignty and national rights 
at a time when many Turks were beginning to ask 
what they gained from a military relationship which 
seemed less and less attuned to Turkey’s own 


6 Neue ZUrcher Zeitung (Zurich), Jan. 7, 1973. 
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defense needs and more and more burdened by 
wrangles over amounts of aid and the status and 
character of the US military presence in Turkey. 

The reasons for Soviet interest in Turkey are read- 
ily discernible. The Turkish Republic is a Balkan 
country only in its small extension into Europe, but 
it forms part of the land barrier—broken only by 
the narrow straits under its own control—which 
separates the USSR from the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. At the close of World War II, Stalin at- 
tempted to reduce Turkey to the status of a Soviet 
satellite, and had he succeeded, there can be little 
doubt that the entire barrier would have become a 
bridge instead. It is often said that Stalin’s succes- 
sors leap-frogged over the barrier and landed in the 
Middle East anyway, but Turkish independence and 
control of the straits, with the backing of NATO, are 
Still of key strategic importance because they but- 
tress the Balkan barrier of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
This is not to say that the Soviet Union could not 
brush aside Turkish, Greek, and Yugoslav defenders 
if it chose to do so in defiance of the NATO alignment 
of the first two and the well-advertised nonalignment 
of the third. But that would mean a major conflict 
with all its consequences. 

Therefore, Stalin’s successors would seem to have 
acted wisely in choosing to play up to the Turks 
rather than to persist in a policy of hostility. Events 
inside Turkey, however, have not been wholly favor- 
able to Moscow. Internal agitation against NATO was 
led by the Marxist left wing, and it in turn provoked 
counteraction by the extreme right, with the result 
that the Turkish military chiefs took power in 1971. 
The conservative government which held office under 
the aegis of the military was tough on local leftists 
and suspicious of those to whom they looked for 
foreign support, mainly the Soviet Union. However, 
a return to party government after a new election in 
1973 brought to power a coalition government under 
Bulent Ecevit, leader of the Republican People’s 
Party, who announced a policy under which Turkey 
would no longer rely totally on NATO. For example, 
he indicated that Turkey would not wish to become 
involved in conflicts outside the scope of NATO in 
which other NATO members might be involved (read: 
Arab-Israeli dispute), and that NATO on the other 
hand should not be counted upon to help in conflicts 
of interest primarily to Turkey (read: Cyprus).’ As 

7 Interview in Le Monde (Paris), Oct. 31, 1973. See also Seyfi 
Tashan, “Foreign Policy Issues in the 1973 Turkish General 


Election,,’’ Dispolitika (Ankara), September 1973, pp. 55-58, for 
the RPP foreign policy platform on this point. 


the new Foreign Minister, Turan Gunes, put it, Tur- | 
key would retain flexibility and would determine its | 
own security policy to complement the security pro- | 
vided by NATO. The use of joint US-Turkey defense | 
installations on Turkish soil, he indicated, would have } 
to be jointly determined.® In any case, so far as US | 
operations in the Middle East outside the purview of | 
NATO are concerned, Turkey seems to have become } 
an effective neutral. That much is a definite gain for 
Soviet policy. | 

As long as the state of affairs on Cyprus and in | 
Greek-Turkish relations remained in statu quo, the | 
Kremlin could play up to one party or another with- | 
out much concern for consistency and could blame | 
NATO and American imperialism for everybody’s | 
troubles. But the Cyprus crisis of 1974 and Turkey's | 
decision to resort to military action confronted Mos- | 
cow with a hard choice as to how far to press ahead 
with its pro-Turkish line. With everything in flux and | 
the local regimes all looking to the West, the Soviet | 
leaders have been cautiously refraining from taking | 
firm positions. For the longer future, however, there | 
can be little doubt that for Moscow the item of high- | 
est priority in the region, the great strategic prize, | 
is Turkey. In a dynamic situation which Western 
diplomacy may not be able to contain, Moscow will | 
be looking for every change in Cyprus, in Greece,’ 
and especially in Turkey that might help to secure its 
road to the Middle East. 


Moscow-Belgrade: Marking Time 


While the Soviet Union explores new opportunities 
in the, backyard of the Western alliance, it must also | 
concern itself to an increasing degree with its rela- 
tionships to the Communist states in the Balkan area, 
especially with those relationships which have been 
most sensitive. In the forefront of this concern is the 
Soviet relationship to a Communist Yugoslavia that 
remains doggedly independent of Moscow’s control. 
To describe it oversimply but not inaccurately, that 
relationship since the Stalin-Tito break in 1948 has 
been like a pendulum, swinging between the oppo- 
sites of full cooperation and total antagonism but 
never reaching the extreme limits of the arc. The 
Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 started 
a new swing of the pendulum which has been marked 
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8 Interview in Milliyet (Istanbul), broadcast by Istanbul 
Radio, Feb. 6, 1974; see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Washington, DC, Daily Report: Middle East and Africa, Feb. 12, 
1974, pp. L1-2. 


on the Yugoslav side by heightened disillusionment 
and denunciation, increased fear and preparations 
for military defense, greater stress on the themes of 
independence and nonalignment, and a turn toward 
more cordial relations with the West (highlighted by 
President Nixon’s visit to Yugoslavia in 1970 and 
Tito’s return visit to the US in 1971). 

| The Soviet leaders, having been responsible for 
this new tension in Soviet-Yugoslav relations, had no 
‘interest in prolonging it unless they saw a real 
chance of changing the Yugoslav regime or its poli- 
‘cies. But at a time when peaceful coexistence had 
become the centerpiece of Soviet policy in Europe 
and the treaty with Bonn was hanging fire before the 
German legislature, the circumstances were hardly 
propitious for Moscow to embark on an adventurous 
course toward Yugoslavia. Brezhnev therefore opted 
for a conciliatory posture and undertook an “unoffi- 
cial” visit to Yugoslavia in September 1971 which 
bore some resemblance to Khrushchev’s more spec- 
tacular visit in 1955. While he did not go to apologize 
for the past, his evident purpose was to give the 
Yugoslavs certain assurances and to present a new 
_image. Tito and his associates, for their part, were 
_ stiffly suspicious but desirous of a reconciliation. The 
real issue was the Brezhnev doctrine and its possible 
applicability to Yugoslavia. The doctrine, of course, 
went unmentioned in public except for the Soviet 
leader’s denial at a press conference that such a 
thing existed—it was, he asserted an invention of 
the Western press. However, Soviet intentions on the 
underlying issue were put to the test in connection 
with two documents whose principal authors had 
been Tito and Khrushchev: the Belgrade Declaration 
of 1955 and the statement the same two leaders 
agreed upon in Moscow in 1956, both of which rec- 
ognized without reservation the right of the Yugoslav 
Communist leadership to follow its own separate and 
independent road. Brezhnev and Tito explicitly re- 
affirmed these documents. 

The events which followed the Brezhnev visit con- 
firmed that it was indeed a turning point. The 
polemics faded from public comment on both sides. 
Bilateral economic negotiations produced a series 
of agreements for increased trade and cooperation, 
culminating in November 1972 with a Soviet pledge 
of credits totaling $450 million (with another $450 
million to follow some years later). Yugoslavia ex- 
panded its cooperation with the Soviet bloc’s Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon) and im- 


9 Speeches of Brezhnev and Tito, Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 13, 1973. 


proved its governmental and party relations with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. This 
trend still continues. The Middle East war of October 
1973, in which Moscow and Belgrade joined in sup- 
port of the Arab side, reemphasized their solidarity 
on an issue which pitted both against the United 
States. Tito’s meeting with Brezhnev at Kiev in No- 
vember was a symbolic gesture showing that on this 
particular question Yugoslavia was not nonaligned. 
The meeting in Kiev provided a revealing glimpse 
of the tactics of both parties. Brezhnev, capitalizing 
on Tito’s strong pro-Arab convictions and commit- 
ment to the nonaligned countries, used those issues 
to stress the “coordinated policy” and “united ac- 
tions” of “all the fraternal socialist countries” (in- 
cluding Yugoslavia) in the struggle for peace and 
security and against imperialism. Tito, speaking as 
if he were the ordained representative of the Arabs, 
expressed his high appreciation of the Soviet Union’s 
extensive assistance to them but also stressed the 
right of all countries to take part, on the basis of 
equality, in the easing of tensions and the solution 
of international problems. He also referred to the 
common Yugoslav and Soviet goal of building social- 
ism and communism, making sure to add, however, 
that it should be approached by differing roads de- 
pending on the special features of each country.” 
Thus Tito, as always, was interested in the Arabs, 
in peace, and in his role on the world stage, but 
above all in the maintenance of a benign and nonin- 
terventionist Soviet attitude toward Yugoslavia at a 
time of particular fragility in Yugoslavia’s internal 


Soviet First Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev during 
his historic meeting with Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
in Belgrade in May 1955. 
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situation, which he wanted to handle without outside 
interference. If it was appeasement on the surface, 
it had a hard purpose underneath. He was willing to 
let the Soviet leaders talk about common socialist 
goals and socialist international policies as long as 
he could make the necessary reservations about 
independence and separate roads in his own state- 
ments and in joint Soviet-Yugoslav declarations. The 
Soviets, for their part, were not unmindful of the 
connection between the growing intimacy of the two 
countries in the international field and the develop- 
ment of internal affairs in Yugoslavia. 

Those affairs during the past four years have been 
characterized by more than the usual turmoil as 
Yugoslavia has been simultaneously going through 
economic difficulties and a constitutional crisis and 
trying to prepare for the still unknown dangers of the 
post-Tito era. The central leadership—j.e., Tito— 
saw in the “nationalist deviation” of the Communist 
leadership in Croatia in 1971 a challenge to both the 
authority of the party and the unity of the country, 
and he met it by removing the offending leaders and 
threatening to use the army if it became necessary 
to do so.*® Within the following year, there were crises 
in the other republics, notably Serbia, and again Tito 
forced out the local party leaders, this time on a 
variety of grounds including liberalism, petty-bour- 
geois mentality, anarchy, technocracy, and economic 
exploitation. But even when the talk is of economic 
reform or of social ideology, the question of national- 
ism is never very far from the minds of Yugoslavs. 
The purge in Serbia was widely regarded as a logical 
and necessary sequel to the purge in Croatia. 

Tito’s current effort to stop the rot and to maintain 
effective authority throughout the country is based 
on rebuilding the central power of the Yugoslav 
League of Communists (LCY) without going all the 
way back to Stalinism, and on giving a greater politi- 
cal role to the army, which now has representation 
in the higher party organs. These changes seem to 
have stabilized the situation, but it is still a question 
whether party discipline and force can contain the 
dynamism of the nationalities, and specifically 
whether the regime’s policies can satisfy popular 
pressures in Croatia and Serbia. 

The Yugoslavs have been well aware that the 
Kremlin has been keeping a sharp eye on the local 
scene. In 1971 there were reports, which official 


Te 
10For an informed analysis of these events, see Dennison |. 
Rusinow, “Crisis in Croatia,” American Universities Field Staff Reports, 
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Yugoslav circles helped to spread, that Soviet agen- | 
cies were in collusion with Croatian fascist émigré 
organizations in Germany allegedly engaged in trying 
to stir up trouble in Croatia. There were intimations, 
never proven, of Soviet encouragement of the Croat- 
ian leaders—Miko Tripalo, Savka Dabcevic-Kucar, 
Pero Pirker, and others—who were deposed in De- 


cember 1971. When the affair was over, however, © 


Pravda gave prominence to Tito’s statement explain- 


ing the outcome of the crisis and the need to smash © 
counterrevolutionary tendencies."? In the case of | 
Serbia, the situation was different. There Moscow | 
could not have been other than pleased by the fall | 


from grace of Marko Nikezic and other leaders who | 
had been engaged in the task of liberalizing and | 


modernizing the Serbian party following the fall of 


Aleksandar Rankovic and his mainly Serbian security | 


apparat in 1966. 


Speculation about what the Soviet Union might do | 
in the event of a succession crisis or civil strife in | 


Yugoslavia—support the Croats to break up the coun- 
try or support the Serbs to hold it together, help the 
Yugoslav Communists or undermine them, intervene 
militarily or not intervene—has undoubtedly been at 


a more intense level in Yugoslavia than in Moscow. | 


It does not seem at all likely, however, that the Soviet 
leaders have contemplated any intervention in Yugo- 
Slav affairs as long as Tito is there—that is, unless 
some crisis more serious than those of 1971 and 


1972 should arise. It is also unlikely that they have a | 


ready-made plan for the moment when he passes 
from the scene. They seem willing to wait and see. 

Over the years, the ways in which Belgrade and 
Moscow have tried to handle their ideological differ- 


ences have gone through a number of phases and | 


shifts. Titoism presented a serious ideological chal- 
lenge to Soviet orthodoxy not only by reason of its 
fundamental principle of polycentrism but also be- 
cause of the specific unorthodox features introduced 
into the separate Yugoslav path. The Soviet leaders 
always had the dilemma of whether to condemn this 
revisionism and fight it (as they did in the interna- 
tional Communist conferences of 1957 and 1960) or 
to stress the community of background and goals 
and minimize the conflicts (as Khrushchev did in 
pointedly accepting Yugoslavia as a socialist state in 
1962). Brezhnev is obviously following the latter line, 
and here the recent evolution of Yugoslavia’s official 
ideology is pertinent to Soviet calculations. 

The Soviet leadership was profoundly distrustful 
of many aspects of Yugoslav socialism as it devel- 
oped after 1948 and especially after the reforms of 
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the mid-1960’s—e.g., the fading role of the party, 
the relaxation of censorship controls, the theory and 
practice of ‘‘market socialism” and of “socialist self- 
management,” and the opening of Yugoslav society 
to Western ideas and customs, to say nothing of the 
LCY’s claim to a truer interpretation of Marx. Ac- 
cordingly, when Yugoslavia’s economic reforms be- 
gan to flounder at the end of the 1960’s and nation- 
ality quarrels seemed to make a mockery of the 
socialist ideal, Soviet satisfaction was evident. And 
when Tito then chose to remedy these ills by reas- 
serting the leading role of the party and reviving the 
old term “democratic centralism,’’ Moscow’s reac- 
tion was naturally favorable. Tito was quite specific 
in repudiating the thesis of the Sixth Party Congress 
of 1952 to the effect that the party was no longer to 
command but merely to act as an educating influ- 
ence. He said that he never had been happy with 
that thesis and regretted the party’s subsequent de- 
cline.’ The debates on the new Yugoslav Constitution 


_adopted in January 1974 and the resolutions ap- 


proved by the Tenth Congress of the LCY in June 
1974 leave no doubt that henceforth the party is to 


17:13 


This Yugoslav shift does not spell adoption of the 


| Soviet model, but the retreat from experimentation 


with more democratic forms is evident. One should 
note that the men who now surround Tito at the top 
and presumably will be determining the party’s lead- 
ing role later are mostly his old companions of the 
war period, plus the ambitious and powerful Stane 
Dolanc. The promising new generation of leaders 
which appeared with the reforms of the 1960’s has 
been hard hit by the purges and the political shift. 

Since Tito’s position within his own country is 
unassailable, the Soviet leaders are naturally inter- 
ested in seeing him do the work of bringing the 
Yugoslav system closer to the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean model, as they play steadily on the twin themes 
of socialist solidarity and European détente. We can- 
not be sure what hopes they entertain, but it would 
be logical to expect them to view a Yugoslav regime 
built on the principle of party dominance by Tito and 
by those whom he designates to carry on after him, 
a regime emphasizing its socialist character, as of- 
fering the best chance of a close Soviet-Yugoslav 


12 Vjesnik (Zagreb), Oct. 8, 1972. 

13 Draft report on the activities of the League of Communists 
and Presidency of the LCY between the ninth and tenth congresses, 
Belgrade, March 1974, pp. 120 ff.; Tito, The struggle for further 
development of socialist self-management in our country and 
the role of the LCY, pp. 62-73. 
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relationship in the period of uncertainty ahead. Thus 
Soviet interest seems to lie in supporting Tito in his 
present course—a course that must appear to Mos- 
cow as a diminishing threat to Soviet interests in 
Eastern Europe and in-international politics gen- 
erally. If there is a smooth Yugoslav succession, a 
new party directorate might draw even closer to 
Moscow; if not, the Soviet Union would be as well 
placed as any other power to exploit the situation. 
At the same time that Yugoslavia has persistently 
clung to its internal ideological autonomy vis-a-vis 
Moscow, it has also insisted that its foreign policy 
has been one of absolute independence—indeed, 
one that has made nonalignment an article of faith. 
Nevertheless, nonalignment has been shaded one 
way or another depending on the internal as well as 
the international atmosphere. In the past two years, 
the campaign against domestic enemies—the lib- 
erals, the technocrats, and the purveyors of the 
decadent culture of the West—has been accom- 
panied by more prickly relations with Western coun- 
tries, particularly with Italy in a renewed dispute 
over Trieste. A number of Yugoslav leaders with 
Western educational or diplomatic experience have 
been shunted aside. Tito himself, in a reversion to 
ingrained feelings which he has repeatedly voiced in 
times of domestic stress even when official relations 
with Western governments were good, has strongly 
attacked alleged anti-socialist forces engaged in 
hostile activity against his country. He and his 
spokesmen have waged a publicity campaign against 
claimed Western distortions of what has been taking 
place in Yugoslavia, especially the concern of West- 
ern intellectuals about the constriction of civil lib- 
erties. All this has brought grist to the Soviet mill. 
Yet the total record of Yugoslav policy since 1948 
probably cautions the Soviet leaders against drawing 
radical conclusions from this latest swing of the 
pendulum. They must recognize that if they do so 
and try to press their current advantage too hard, 
they may well cause a swing in the other direction. 


Moscow-Bucharest: Controlled Conflict 


As a full-fledged member of the Soviet East Euro- 
pean bloc, Romania with its own aspirations toward 
autonomy has become as much a source of concern 
to Moscow as nonaligned Yugoslavia. Ever since 
Bucharest in the early 1960’s defied Khrushchev’s 
plans for the economic integration of Eastern Europe 
under Comecon, the Romanian leadership—tirst 
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under Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and since under 
Nicolae Ceausescu—has striven to maintain and en- 
large the degree of independence then won. In this 
effort, it has had to perform a difficult balancing act 
both externally and internally—opposing Moscow on 
some issues, but not to the point of provoking Soviet 
military action; and making concessions designed to 
win popular support at home, but not to the point of 
relaxing the strict controls of a totalitarian system. 

For its part, the Soviet leadership has been amaz- 
ingly tolerant of a Romanian regime which, in the 
realm of foreign policy, has made its own decisions 
on establishing relations with West Germany, on not 
breaking with Israel when the rest of the bloc did, 
on openly supporting Dubcek and denouncing his 
overthrow, and on staying neutral between Moscow 
and Peking (with perhaps a greater show of cordiality 
toward the Chinese side). On the party level also, the 
Romanians have been a thorn in the side of the CPSU 
in its laborious efforts to line up support and organize 
conferences under the banner of proletarian unity. 
At the 1969 world conference of Communist parties, 
the Romanians were represented by a delegation 
which read into the public record its disagreements 
with the conference resolutions.* They are not (like 
the Bulgarians) rushing to join the present campaign 
for a successor conference and are likely to insist 
on certain conditions, such as no collective denuncia- 
tion of China and no recognition of a leading role for 
the GRSU.¥ 

We can only speculate on the reasons why the 
Kremlin has tolerated the Romanian deviation. It is 
evident that the degree of provocation has so far not 
reached the point of invoking Soviet military action 
and that Ceausescu must have a fairly good idea of 
where that point is. He may have come close to the 
brink in 1968, just after the Soviet move into Czech- 
oslovakia, and again in the summer of 1971 when he 
was so cordially received in China that it sorely of- 
fended Moscow. Following the latter episode, a meet- 
ing of Soviet and East European party leaders was 
held in the Crimea without him—a procedure that 
was ominously reminiscent of the similar meetings 
held in 1968 without the Czechs—but nothing hap- 
pened. The Soviet leaders are well aware of the price 
they had to pay for their curative action in Czecho- 
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14 Conférence internationale des partis communistes et ouvriers, 
Moscow 1969 (International Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, Moscow 1969), Prague, Editions Paix et 
Socialisme, 1969, pp. 246-69. 

15 N. Ceausescu, interview in Die Presse (Vienna), Dec. 29, 1973; 
Tanjug dispatch, Dec. 23, 1973. 
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Peking crowds honor Nicolae Ceausescu during the 
Romanian President’s June 1971 visit to the Peo-— 
ple’s Republic of China. With Ceausescu and his 
wife in the limousine is Chinese Premier Chou En-lai. 


—EUPRA. | 


Slovakia in terms of its injurious effects on Soviet 
relations all over the world, and it seems reasonable 
to assume that they would prefer not to repeat the 
experience in Romania. 

Actually, Moscow has been reasonably successful 
in containing the Romanian deviation. While other 
East European regimes may privately relish Ceau-— 
sescu’s bear-baiting, they have not joined in it. Nor 
has Soviet diplomacy been seriously hampered by 
the speechmaking of Romanian delegates at interna- 
tional conferences or by Bucharest’s initiatives to 
draw the nations of East and West Europe together 
across bloc lines. In Middle East affairs, although 
Romania has staked out an independent position— 
maintaining normal relations with Israel unlike its 
Warsaw Pact partners and Tito—it has lacked the | 
power and prestige to act as a mediator, and none | 
of the countries involved, including the Soviet Union, 
seems to need Romania as a channel of communica- 
tion.’* Ceausescu has visited dozens of countries on 
every continent, sounding more like a Third World 
spokesman than a Soviet ally and signing declara- 
tions embodying the principles so important to Ro- | 
mania: sovereign independence, inviolable borders, 
nonintervention in internal affairs, equality of all 


16 Joseph Alpern “‘Israeli-Romanian Relations from the Six-day 
War to the Yom Kippur War,” Politique Etrangére (Paris), No. 6, 
1973, pp. 725-52. 


jations, mutual cooperation. But the main purpose 
)f these visits and declarations has seemingly been 
0 assert Romania’s individuality and to foster wider 
xconomic relations, and they do not appear to have 
affected the basics of Soviet-Romanian relations.” 
To be sure, Ceausescu’s visits to. the United States 
and especially to China might have had more far- 
‘eaching repercussions if he could have mobilized 
affective American or Chinese support for his inde- 
pendent position. His first visit to the United 
States, in 1970, actually netted very little; the 
second, in December 1973, did produce a joint 
declaration of principles and a “statement on eco- 
nomic cooperation.” ** The intervening period, how- 
ever, had seen the flowering of Soviet-American 
détente, the effect of which was to diminish the 
importance of Romania’s special position. Signif- 
icantly, the Nixon administration was making no 
effort to persuade Congress to extend most-favored- 
nation treatment to Romanian imports, preferring 
to leave that question dependent upon resolution 
of the basic issue vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
Ceausescu’s trip to China in 1971 was superfici- 
ally more successful. Peking generously promised 
credits totaling some $250 million, and a Chinese 
military delegation which later visited Bucharest 
pledged “firm support” of Romanian efforts to main- 
tain national independence.’® But as Chou En-lai 
pointed out at the time in an interview with a Yugo- 
slav editor, “distant water does not quench fire.” * 
Certainly, the results of these diplomatic maneuvers 
could not have led the Romanians to entertain any 
illusion that the United States or China would (or 
could) physically protect their independence. They 
also were discovering that joining the world system 
of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), 
the World Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund and efforts to develop trade with the West 
neither cured their hard-currency deficits nor gave 
| them real bargaining power against Soviet economic 
pressure. 
The past two years, moreover, have seen a definite 
contraction of some of Romania’s earlier positions. 


demands for changes in the Warsaw Pact structure 
so as to reduce the dominant Soviet role in that 
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Nothing is any longer heard of Bucharest’s former 


17).F, Brown, ‘“‘Rumania’s Uphill Struggle for an Independent 
Role,” The World Today (London), March 1973, pp. 126-33. 

18 Texts in Department of State Bulletin (Washington, DC), 
Jan. 7, 1974, pp. 1-11. 

19 Agerpres report from Bucharest, Aug. 26, 1971. 

20 Vjesnik, Aug. 28, 1971. 


alliance. Furthermore, though Romania still resists 
the holding of regular Warsaw Pact maneuvers on 
its territory, it did participate in February 1973— 
for the first time since 1962— in a joint staff exercise 
with Soviet and Bulgarian officers on Romanian soil 
under the direction of Marshal |. |. Yakubovsky, 
Commander-in-Chief of Warsaw Pact forces. In the 
economic field, the Romanians have likewise re- 
laxed some of the stiff positions they had previously 
taken regarding integration with their Comecon 
partners (though without giving up the right to veto 
joint projects), and they have concluded large-scale 
economic agreements with Moscow, including pro- 
visions for Romanian investment in raw materials 
development in the USSR. On the political side, the 
now regular summer meetings of Communist leaders 
in the Crimea, from which Ceausescu was pointedly 
excluded in 1971, were graced by his presence in 
1972 and again in 1973. 

As in the case of Yugoslavia, the Kremlin is also 
very much concerned with the internal state of 
affairs in Ceausescu’s domain. The Romanian leader 
runs one of the most tightly controlled states in the 
Communist world. Unlike Yugoslavia, Romania has 
had no economic reform, no liberalization—and no 
comparable nationalities problem. Its Communist 
Party has never had any broad base of popular sup- 
port, although the regime’s policy of independence 
and its recent stress on national traditions have 
been well received by the people. Consequently, 
Romanian politics have been the business of a few 
people at the top, and the success or failure of Soviet 
efforts to influence and—as far as possible—con- 
trol Romanian affairs has depended on how effec- 
tively the Soviet leadership was able to deal with the 
key individuals in the small ruling group. 

The dominating figure in that group, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, not only has steadily tightened his grip 
on the apparatus of power, but also has made him- 
self the object of an all-embracing cult of personality. 
Taking over in 1965, he gradually got rid of the old 
war horses and brought to the fore capable younger 
leaders who were his own men. Some of these men 
have since been shunted into less important jobs, 
and none is being allowed to accumulate enough 
power to rival in any way the authority and prestige 
of the supreme leader, who has recently added the 
Presidency of the Republic to his other titles. 

This one-man system has its strengths, as does 
any strong dictatorship, but we may be sure that the 
Soviet leaders are testing its possible vulnerabilities 
and studying alternatives. It is not unlikely that, as 
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in Yugoslavia, they deem it prudent for the moment 
to ride along with a situation which now appears to 
be evolving in a direction congenial to Moscow. In- 
ternationally, Ceausescu seems to have reached the 
limits of his independence and to be drawing back a 
bit. Internally, he has not significantly broadened his 
regime’s base of support. Furthermore, by reason 
of the very fact that his is a one-man regime, it 
could conceivably be won over at the top through 
a change of mind or a felicitous bargain, or—in an 
extreme case—it might be decapitated. 


A Zone of Peace—For Whose Benefit? 


Having surveyed Soviet relationships with the 
major Balkan countries individually, let us turn now 
to an examination of Soviet attitudes and calcula- 
tions with respect to the broader issue of regional 
cooperation for peace and security, for a Balkan 
“zone of peace.” The litany of cooperation for peace 
in the Balkans is heard in every formal speech and 
appears in every communiqué marking exchanges 
of official visits between the Balkan states. Signif- 
icantly, it also finds a place in Soviet pronounce- 
ments whenever a Brezhnev or a Podgorny descends 
upon Belgrade or Bucharest or Sofia. The theme is 
the same, but as will be seen, the motives differ. 

Here, it is important to distinguish two basic 
ideas. One is the notion of Russia’s historic mission 
to “protect” the Balkan peoples or, to put it more 
crassly, to organize the area in the Russian interest; 
the second is the concept of Balkan unity and 
collaboration for its own sake, or—to use a phrase 
which made its appearance in the 19th century— 
“the Balkans for the Balkan peoples.” The latter 
idea has had hard sledding over the last hundred 
years, as the Balkan peoples have had to contend 
with their own conflicts as well as with the ambi- 
tions of outside powers. Nevertheless, it has a tradi- 
tion in certain episodes of common struggle against 
the Ottoman Empire and in the Balkan Entente of 
the 1930’s, and it still exists today. In Romania, 
indeed, the Communist regime has encouraged a 
remarkably favorable view of Romanian diplomacy 
in the interwar period and especially of the Balkan 
Entente.”* 


21 See, for example, two recent historical works: Gheorghe Matei 
et al., Studii privind Politica Externa a Romaniei, 1919-1939 
(Studies on Romanian Foreign Policy, 1919-1939), Bucharest, Editura 
Miliara, 1969; Eliza Campus, /ntelegerea Balancia (Balkan Entente), 
Bucharest, Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Romania, 1972. 
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For the Soviet leaders, the problem of how to 
bring their kind of peace to the Balkans has never 
been an easy one, even in Stalin’s day. In the 1940's, 
Stalin failed not only in Greece and Turkey but also” 
in dealing with relationships among the then sup- 
posedly loyal Communist regimes of Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. The question of South Slav 
federation was brought to Stalin as arbiter in early 
1948, but his heavy-handed effort to settle it 
merely contributed to the Soviet-Yugoslav break’ 
because the Yugoslavs, in the context of their de- 
veloping dispute with Moscow, saw it as a plan to 
put their country under Soviet control.” After 1948, 
Stalin did his utmost to stir up all the old Balkan 
nationality feuds as a supplement to Soviet pressure 
designed to bring down the Tito regime, yet his 
efforts only contributed to the creation in 1954 
of a new Balkan alliance of Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey, indirectly associating Yugoslavia with NATO. 

When Khrushchev and his colleagues made the 
choice for a limited reconciliation with Yugoslavia 
in 1955, they laid the basis for new initiatives of 
their own with respect to the Balkan area. In 1957, 
the same year in which Poland, acting in its own 
as well as Moscow's interests, put forward the 
Rapacki plan for an atom-free zone in central Eu- 
rope, the Romanian government broached the Stoica 
plan for a similar zone embracing the six Balkan 
countries. The latter probably was a Romanian pro- 
posal in name only, and it was later repeated and 
elaborated by Khrushchev himself.? 

One aim of the Stoica plan was to weaken NATO’s 
position in the Balkan-Mediterranean area through 
the elimination of US nuclear weapons from Greece 
and Turkey, just as the aim of the Rapacki plan 
was to reduce NATO’s power in Germany. A second 
aim was to bury the already near-moribund Balkan 
alliance of 1954 and to associate Yugoslavia with 
the Soviet Union’s allies in a scheme which would 
be consonant with Belgrade’s declared policy of 
nonalignment but was certain to be rejected by the 
West. The NATO countries, especially the United 
States, Greece, and Turkey, did in fact oppose the 
scheme, and the idea of a Balkan zone of peace 


22 Vladimir Dedijer, Tito, New York, Simon & Shuster, 1953, 
pp. 311-24, and /zgubljena Bitka Josifa Visarionovica Staljina, (The 
Battle that J.V. Stalin Lost), Sarajevo, Svjetlost, 1969, pp. 131-132; 
Milovan Djilas, Conversations with Stalin, New York, Harcourt 
Brace & World, 1962, pp 143-47, 171-86. 

23 Texts of the Romanian proposals in Scinteia, 
Sept. 17, 1957, and June 7, 1959, and of the later Soviet 
Proposals in Gillian King, Ed., Documents on International Affairs, 
1959, London, Oxford University Press, 1963, pp. 141-44, 593. 


lived on only as a Soviet propaganda theme and not 
as a serious subject of negotiation. 

Then, the 1960’s witnessed a series of develop- 
ments which put an entirely new face on the matter. 
First, the Soviet-Chinese rift introduced a new, alter- 
native pole of attraction to the Balkan Communist 
states. Albania, following its tradition of seeking 
a-distant protector, turned to Peking; Romania tried 
to stay on good terms with both sides; Yugoslavia, 
| though under heavy Chinese propaganda attack for 
revisionism, nevertheless kept the door open to 
Sino-Yugoslav reconciliation. Second, Yugoslavia 
and Romania drew closer together for mutual 
comfort and support in an association which was 
short on military power but long on dedication to 
common ideas, including that of Balkan unity. Third, 
there was a general opening up of contacts among 
all the Balkan states, including Greece and Turkey: 
more trade; joint projects; dams, bridges, and 
power stations on the Danube; cultural meetings; 
sports conclaves. Even Albania came out of isolation, 
renewed normal relations with Yugoslavia, and 
moved toward restoration of relations with Greece 
after a break of 30 years. 

Thus, a zone of peaceful cooperation seemed to 
be taking shape in the Balkans almost spontane- 
ously. But in the existing state of affairs, one had 
to ask who was managing it, and cu/ bono? The Soviet 
Union, as we have noted, has had only one firm 
Balkan ally, Bulgaria. The regime in Sofia, espe- 
cially in the long period since Todor Zhivkov as- 
sumed the leadership in 1954, has faithfully fol- 
lowed the Moscow line in international affairs and 
in the world Communist movement, making Bul- 
garian-Soviet relations the perfect example of the 
“international relations of a new type” which, ac- 
cording to Soviet theorists, are being developed 
under socialism. Not that the Bulgarians are any 
less nationalistic than other peoples, or that at one 
time or another Bulgarian public opinion or indi- 
vidual leaders (including Georgi Dimitrov himself) 
have not resented Soviet dominance. But Bulgarian 
nationalism has been directed more against Balkan 
neighbors than against the USSR—a situation not 
without historical precedent, for ever since gaining 
independence in the 19th century, Bulgaria has felt 
the need to have an outside protector against its 
enemies nearby. 
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24 For a Bulgarian description, see L. Georgiev, “Basic Principles 
of the Foreign Policy of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria,” 
Etudes balkaniques (Sofia), No. 4, 1973, pp. 5-14. 
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The Iron Gates Hydroelectric Power Station on the 
Danube, a joint project of Romania and Yugoslavia, 
opened on May 17, 1972. 


—Eastfoto. 


Because of its alienation from its neighbors, 
Bulgaria has also been, historically, the key to 
Balkan unity or disunity. The Balkan alliance and 
the common war against the Turks in 1912 gave way 
to the war between Bulgaria and its allies in 1913. 
The Balkan conferences of the early 1930’s included 
Bulgaria, but the Balkan Pact of 1934 did not— 
and that was a fatal weakness. Communist Bulgaria 
in the 1960’s was in the same unstable position, a 
participant in many moves and trends of inter- 
Balkan cooperation but still in many respects the 
odd man out. Even the timid Zhivkov regime has 
had reasons of its own to assert itself in the Balkan 
region and to normalize relations and expand trade 
with its neighbors, including Greece and Turkey. 
At the same time, it has served as a weathervane 
of Soviet intentions, since whatever it did, it was not 
going to go against Soviet policy. 

It was significant therefore that, following 
Romania’s lead, Zhivkov in April 1971 included in 
the prepared text of a public speech a call for a 
meeting of Balkan leaders to make a common 
declaration on security, but then omitted it from 
his actual address *°—presumably on getting the 
word from Moscow. And when Ceausescu again 
took the initiative the next year in proposing a con- 
ference to discuss the transformation of the Balkans 
into a zone without nuclear weapons and without 
military bases and to elaborate agreements on eCco- 
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nomic, cultural and also political collaboration,” 
there was no response whatever from Bulgaria. 

These facts are indicative of the Soviet-Bulgarian 
relationship and its impact on Balkan politics. Geo- 
graphically situated at the center of the region, 
Bulgaria occupies a srategic position which the 
Soviet leaders can exploit politically and, if they so 
choose, militarily. They have used their influence in 
Sofia as an arm of their policies toward other 
Balkan states. Thus, when they have wished to put 
pressure on Yugoslavia, they have encouraged Bul- 
garian claims on Yugoslav Macedonia. When they 
have wanted to warn Romania, they have held 
military talks and maneuvers with the Bulgarians. 
But the more the Soviet Union has based its Balkan 
policy on Bulgaria’s pro-Soviet militance and ani- 
mosity toward other Balkan states, the more it 
has risked isolating itself with its lone Balkan ally 
and compromising its chances of gaining influence 
with other states in the region. 

Brezhnev’s visit to Yugoslavia in 1971 represented 
not only a turn toward détente with that counry but 
also an attempt to open up wider possibilities for 
Soviet influence in the Balkans. From Belgrade he 
went to Budapest and Sofia, and thereafter criticism 
of Yugoslavia from those two countries eased off. 
The Soviet leaders thus seem to have decided to 
play upon the theme of Balkan cooperation as part 
of a tactic of wearing down the anti-Soviet edges of 
Yugoslav and Romanian policies rather than attack- 
ing the policies and leaders directly. Perhaps, in 
capturing the movement toward regional coopera- 
tion, they would not capture very much, given its 
weakness, but they might at least smother its anti- 
Soviet potential. They have no need to define the 
terms and relationships of the Balkan zone of peace 
at the moment; “peaceful coexistence” js enough. 
They have shown no disposition to negotiate on 
neutralization, regional arms control, or anything 
beyond the already familiar idea of an atom-free 
zone. Certainly they are not likely to accept any 
limitation on the Soviet Union’s political or military 
role in a region where there may be new Oppor- 
tunities to enlarge both. 

Global détente with the United States appears 
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to mean a great deal to the Soviet leaders, and 
this situation will probably continue for some years 
to come. However, the degree to which they will be 
able to reap the benefits of the economic coopera- 


tion détente promises while serious conflicts of | 
interest and policy continue in certain regions of 


the world is uncertain. They may be expected to 


continue competing for power in the Balkans and the | 


Middle East, and since US Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger has publicly warned in this connection 
that détente is indivisible, they may face hard 
choices. On the other hand, the United States will 
not find it easy to check Soviet influence here, there, 
and everywhere without risk of reviving the cold war 
at a time when there is an obvious American stake 


in détente and its evolution toward a more stable | 
international order. In the Balkan area, probably } 


neither superpower would gamble on an attempt to 
take advantage of a major change in orientation on 
the part of Yugoslavia or another local state at the 
almost certain price of provoking a world crisis, but 
less spectacular events or subtle shifts in alignment, 
with potential for greater change in the future, 
might well take place without rending the fabric 
of peaceful coexistence at the superpower level. In 
such cases, the superpower with the more imposing 


presence in the vicinity would seem to have the: 


better chance of taking advantage of the situation. 

To be sure, whether it tries to capitalize on de- 
sires for Balkan unity or to exploit rivalry and dis- 
unity in that region, the Soviet Union seems destined 
to run into plenty of trouble with nationalism, as it 
has elsewhere. But outside factors are likely to be 
crucial to the outcome. Much will depend on whether 
the United States, failing the achievement of real 
détente, maintains balancing power in the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East; on whether China continues 
to be a check on the Soviet Union both directly 
and through its influence in the Balkans (even if the 
Tirana-Belgrade-Bucharest-Peking axis remains but 
a chimera); on whether relations between Western 
and Eastern Europe can flourish. Unless the forces 
making for local independence and cooperation have 
some help from a favorable world environment, there 
is the possibility that the kind of peace that might 
eventually evolve in a Balkan “zone of peace” could 
be one dependent upon the unchallenged will and 
power of the Soviet Union—in short, a pax sovietica. 
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Moscow and Cairo: 


By Alvin Z. Rubinstein 


Currents of Influence 


gypt has been one of the two central targets 
(with India) of Soviet efforts to cultivate 
influence in the Third World. Since 1955, 


| the Soviet Union has persistently Supported Egypt 
| for a changing combination of strategic, diplomatic, 
| ideological, and Soviet domestic political reasons. 
| By the late 1950’s, the USSR had already become 


Egypt’s mainstay among the great powers, and 
Egypt’s dependence on Soviet help was only accentu- 


| ated by Cairo’s crushing defeat in the Six-Day War 
| of June 1967 against Israel. Even Anwar Sadat’s 


precipitate and humiliating expulsion of the bulk 
of Soviet military advisers from Egypt in July 1972 
did not cause Moscow to terminate the relationship. 
Soviet military aid programs continued, and from 
early 1973 on, Egypt—apparently with the financial 
backing of Saudi Arabia—was able to purchase all 
the weaponry it needed from the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, in October 1973 the USSR went along 
with Sadat’s decision to go to war again against 
Israel and resupplied Egypt and Syria with massive 
quantities of arms at considerable jeopardy to other 
major Soviet policy pursuits. Finally, even though 
Cairo has since improved its relations with the United 
States dramatically, there are still no indications 
that Moscow is prepared to cut off the flow of arms 
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World, 1969, and the forthcoming Soviet and Chi- 
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Naval Policy: Objectives and Constraints, to be 
edited by Michael MccGwire and Ken Booth. 
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supplies to Egypt despite its irritation over Cairo’s 
shift. 

In light of this history, it is reasonable to presume 
that a consensus exists in the Kremlin concerning 
the desirability of the Soviet Union’s Egyptian con- 
nection.. But, one may ask, has the game been 
worth the candle? We have no way of knowing how 
the Soviet leaders feel about this matter—they are 
not saying. What we can investigate, however, Is 
the extent to which Soviet inputs into Egypt have, 
in fact, brought tangible returns. What have the last 
seven years of the Soviet-Egyptian relationship—the 
period of greatest Soviet investment—brought the 
Kremlin in terms of influence? 


Methodological Considerations 


Before attacking these questions, it is first neces- 
sary to examine certain conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems that are involved in identifying and 
analyzing the political influence which one State, 
through its foreign policies and inputs, is able to 
acquire over another.’ Hitherto, the study of Soviet 
policies in the Third World has suffered from a 
tendency among observers to equate Soviet inputs 


i 


1Qne suspects that continued Soviet support of Egypt may be 
a function more of Soviet bureaucratic politics than of national 
strategic calculations. For an imaginative but inconclusive attempt 
to link factional strife within the Soviet leadership with differential 
coverage of Middle Eastern issues in various Soviet newspapers, 
see Ilana Dimant-Kass, ‘Pravda and Trud: Divergent Soviet 
Attitudes Toward the Middle East,’’ Soviet Union (Pittsburgh), Vol. 1, 
Part 1, 1974, pp. 1-31. See also Victor Zorza, ‘‘The Kremlin 
Power Struggle,” Radio Liberty Dispatch (New York), Feb. 1, 1974. 

2 The political dimensions of the Soviet-Egyptian relationship 
and methodological problems involved in their examination will 
be treated in detail by the author in a monograph currently in 
preparation. 
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with influence—that is, to assume that the mere 
fact that certain inputs are being made signifies 
that Moscow is automatically achieving its policy goal 
of actual influence. By tracing diplomatic, military, 
economic, and cultural activities and interactions, 
one can readily identify Soviet policies toward a 
particular country, but it does not automatically 
follow from such data that the USSR has been able 
to exercise influence over the behavior of the target 
country. And this is, after all, the essential question. 

The trouble is that there has thus far been no 
accepted method of determining how much actual 
influence the Soviet Union has exercised in Egypt 
or any other nation of the Third World—on what 
issues and in what specific situations. Has there 
been any correlation, for example, between Soviet 
inputs of military and economic assistance and 
Soviet influence on Egyptian behavior? Is the Soviet- 
Egyptian influence relationship necessarily a zero- 
sum situation—one in which gains for one party 
(the USSR) entail heavy costs for the other (Egypt)? 
In the Soviet-Egyptian aid relationship, is the donee 
bound to accede to the policy preferences of the 
donor? It has not been uncommon to assume an 
affirmative answer to such questions. However, as 
this paper will argue on the basis of a closer exam- 
ination of the evidence, negative responses may be 
closer to the truth. Such a perception is of great 
importance to an accurate assessment not only of 
relations between the Soviet Union and Egypt but 
also of other dyadic relationships between the USSR 
and individual countries of the Third World. More- 
over, it may indicate some of the limits which the 
superpowers encounter in pursuing their rivalry in 
areas such as the Middle East and South Asia. Cer- 
tainly, it indicates that the building of influence in 
the current international system is a highly uncer- 
tain, transient, and variable process, one which 
differs markedly from its antecedents in the pre- 
nuclear era. 

In seeking manifestations of influence, it is most 
profitable to investigate specific “issue areas” ® 
which have arisen in the normal course of Soviet- 
Egyptian diplomacy, situations which could reveal 
shifts in Egyptian domestic or foreign policies con- 
genial to the interests of the USSR. Furthermore, 
influence must be viewed within a larger strategic 
erent ce ae te a 


3 For a discussion of the concept of “issue areas,’’ see James 
M. Rosenau, ‘'Pre-Theories and Theories of Foreign Policy,” in 
R. Barry Farrell, Ed., Approaches to Comparative and International 
Politics, Evanston, IIl., Northwestern University Press, 1966, 
pp. 60-92 (a formal definition is provided on p. 81). 
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Egyptian and Soviet builders pause in 1968 to 
the eighth anniversary of the commencement of work 
on the Aswan High Dam, constructed on the Nile 
with assistance from the USSR. 


—TASS via Sovfoto. 


context and not merely in terms of tangible, short- 
term advantages discernible within the Soviet- 
Egyptian relationship itself. Thus, the success or 
failure of Soviet influence-building may be judged by 
the extent to which Egypt opts for policies which 
rely essentially on inputs from the USSR and which 
redound to the latter’s long-term regional or global 
advantage. 

Having sketchily set forth these methodological 
considerations, we can proceed to evaluate Soviet 
influence in the period when one would logically 
expect it to be the greatest—the period from June 
1967 to July 1972, when direct Soviet involvement 
in Egypt was at its peak. After the disaster of the 
June 1967 war, Egypt became heavily dependent on 
Soviet aid to shore up its domestic and international 
positions. Soviet arms and advisers flowed in, and 
particularly in late 1969 and early 1970, the USSR 
committed military personnel to operational roles 
in Egypt on a scale hitherto unprecedented outside 
the Communist bloc.‘ Economically also, Moscow 
proved more munificent than Egypt's oil-rich Arab 
friends. On the Egyptian side, local Communists 


SS 


“For some indication of the scale of the Soviet rearmanent of 
Egypt, see International Institute for Strategic Studies, Strategic 
Survey 1970, London, author, 1971, pp. 46-47; Yaacov Ro’i and 
Ilana Dimant-Kass, “The Soviet Military Involvement in Egypt, 
January 1970-July 1972,” Research Paper No. 6 of the Soviet and 
East European Research Centre, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
February 1974, pp. 8-14; and The New York Times, May 14, 1970. 


yere again permitted to be active in Egypt’s media 
ind economic life, presumably as a gesture of good- 
vill to the Soviet benefactor. Yet, even in this period 
yf maximum and mounting commitment and en- 
anglement, Soviet influence was, as we shall see, by 
10 means unconstrained. 

Although other issue areas might be investigated, 
ve shall limit our discussion of Soviet influence in 
he 1967-72 time-frame to Cairo’s decisions relating 
‘0 two significant events: (1) the initiation of a “war 
of attrition” against Israel in the spring of 1969, 
and (2) the signing of the Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation of May 27, 1971. When, 
where, and how was Soviet influence manifested in 
these decisions? 


Picking Up the Pieces 


! 


In order to set the stage for the discussion of 
Egypt’s gravitation toward a renewal of hostilities in 
early 1969, it is useful to describe in brief the 
Egyptian and Soviet actions in the immediate after- 
‘math of the six-day war of June 1967. The USSR 
immediately came to Cairo’s aid with massive arms 
shipments and attempted, at an emergency session 
‘of the United Nations General Assembly, to force 
\srael to withdraw from its newly-won positions (as 
it had in 1956). This support set Egypt on the road 
to recovery and enabled President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser to reject an immediate settlement with 
Israel. In the following months, however, Moscow 
‘apparently did work with the United States toward a 
compromise settlement, only to find Nasser reluctant 
‘to scale down his demands. During the autumn of 
1967, both the UAR and the USSR were active in 
the United Nations, the one seeking positive UN 
action against Israel, the other pushing its own 
resolution but ultimately accepting a British version, 
adopted as Security Council Resolution 242 of 
November 22, 1967.° By getting Egypt to go along 
with this resolution, which fell somewhat short of 
calling for total and immediate Israeli withdrawal, 
Moscow appeared to have gained Nasser’s accept- 
ance of the idea of a political settlement of Middle 
Eastern issues. 

Meanwhile, however, expanded Soviet shipments 
of arms permitted Egypt by the fall of 1968 to 
restore its arsenal of tanks, artillery and aircraft to 


5 For a text of the resolution, see The New York Times, Nov. 23) 
967, p. 5. 


levels equalling or even exceeding those existing 
prior to the June 1967 hostilities (only in numbers 
of trained pilots did Egyptian military might lag be- 
hind the earlier levels). Thus rearmed, Egypt was 
able to step up its military assertiveness, beginning 
in late summer 1968 with sniper fire across the 
Suez Canal and the laying of mines on the Israeli- 
held eastern bank of the waterway, and subsequently 
escalating to periodic artillery and air duels in the 
canal area during September and October. 

This escalation of military pressure was clearly 
designed to reinforce Egyptian diplomatic maneuvers 
and public pronouncements aimed at creating a 
crisis atmosphere which would force the United 
Nations and particularly the great powers to de- 
mand an Israeli withdrawal. For example, a massive 
artillery barrage on September 8, 1968—the largest 
Egyptian barrage since the June war—came just 
one day before a scheduled meeting of the UN 
Security Council. 

In the ensuing days, Nasser (recently returned 
from a period of medical treatment in the USSR) 
met with his cabinet to discuss the military situation 
“on the fighting front,” and at the opening session 
of the Arab Socialist Union’s Congress he reaffirmed 
his commitment to liberate Egypt’s lost territories.’ 
The Cairo press and radio spoke repeatedly of the 
tense and explosive situation in the Middle East and 
called for “positive action” by the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly to ensure the suc- 
cess of the Jarring mission.* On September 27, 
Hasanein Heikal, confidant of President Nasser and 
editor of the semiofficial Cairo newspaper Al-Ahram, 
Ominously wrote: 


The Middle East crisis is about to make a decisive 
and perhaps final appearance in this UN interna- 


6 See ibid., Oct. 12, 1967; International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, Strategic Survey 1967, London, author, 1968, p. 37; 
and Near East Report: A Special Survey (Washington, DC), January 
1968, p. A-9. An editorial by Hasanein Heikal in A/-Ahram of 
March 1, 1968, stated: ‘‘Today we see that we have a big and 
strong army—an army prepared and armed but in need of greater 
preparedness and more weapons. /t is, by any estimate, stronger 
and more effective than the army we had before the Sinai battles.” 
See British Broadcasting Corporation, Report (London), ME/2711, 
March 4, 1968, p. A3. . 

7See Al-Ahram (Cairo), Sept. 12 and 15, 1968. 

8 /bid., Sept. 25, 1968. Gunnar Jarring, Sweden's Ambassador to 
the USSR and formerly his country’s Permanent Representative 
at the UN, was appointed on November 23, 1967, by the UN 
Secretary-General as Special Representative to the Middle East 
charged with exploring the possibilities of a settlement in accordance 
with the provisions of Resolution 242. 
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Evidence of Soviet support for Egypt after the June 
War of 1967: at the top, three Soviet Tupolev bomb- 
ers pass over Cairo in January 1968 before landing 
at the UAR capital on an official visit; at the bottom, 
command vessel No. 890, one of eight ships in a 
Soviet squadron paying official calls at Egyptian 
ports, sails into Port Said on October 27, 1967. 


—Paris Match via Pictorial Parade; UPI. 
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tional arena. After this, the race between a political 
settlement and a military solution—and the political 
settlement so far has lagged behind in the race— 
will have ended with the final elimination of the 
political solution from the race. 


The tension created by Egyptian actions along _ 
the canal and Cairo’s threatening statements failed. 
to produce any sustained response from the crnell 
powers, who were generally preoccupied with other 
matters. The United States was in the midst of a 
presidential election campaign, and the Soviet Union 4 
was dealing with the consequences of its August 21. 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and the September 26 
enunciation of the “Brezhnev Doctrine.” The Soviet | i 
Union did back up Egypt by warning Israel against | 
any provocative actions aimed at Egypt, Jordan, or 
Syria and by pressing the UN General Assembly for — 
implementation of Security Council Resolution 242. | 
The latter move, however, proved unavailing, and 
Egyptian diplomacy was stymied. By late October _ 
the threat of serious fighting had passed, and on 
November 8 Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad re- 
turned early from the UN General Assembly with the 
assessment that the Jarring mission was deadlocked - 
and no further purpose was served by his remaining | 
at the UN. 1 


Mounting Pressures 


The lull proved short-lived as Nasser found him-_ 
self under increasing domestic and Arab-world > 
pressures. Serious student rioting broke out in | 
Mansurah and Alexandria on November 21. For the. 
second time in nine months, riots and disorders — 
spread in the major cities. While the slow pace of — 
internal reforms was clearly a factor, the students — 
were also impatient with Nasser’s failure to make 
any progress toward the “liberation” of Egyptian and 
other Arab lands occupied by Israel.’ Nasser’s lead- 
ership in the Arab world was likewise under implicit 
challenge from the Palestinian guerrilla organiza- | 
tions, whose headline-catching border raids against | 
Israel from Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan and terrorist 


Ce ee ee 
®In a speech before an emergency session of the National 
Congress of the Arab Socialist Union, Nasser acknowledged the 
sources of discontent. He likened Egypt’s situation to that of England 
after Dunkirk, with the difference that, “. .. we are neither in a 
state of war nor of peace—hence the sad atmosphere.” Nevertheless, 
Nasser affirmed his continuing efforts to achieve ‘an honorable 
political settlement.” See BBC, Report, ME/2942, Dec. 4, 1968, . 
p. 46. 


‘exploits against Israelis abroad appeared to be the 


only real resistance to Israel. Consequently, in early 


|December—on the eve of visits to the area by 


Jarring and by William Scranton, a personal envoy 
of US President-elect Richard M. Nixon—Egypt 
resumed firing along the canal. 

Moscow, evidently anxious to’ avert a new out- 
break of war, moved quickly, sending Foreign Mini- 
ster Andrei Gromyko to Egypt on December 21 with 


/what Cairo Radio the next day termed “an im- 
| portant message from the Soviet leaders.” The 
| message presumably was the “peace plan” pre- 


sented to Jarring in Moscow on December 22 and 
formally submitted to Britain, France, and the 


| United States on December 30. According to in- 


complete reports, this plan called, inter alia, for 


| acceptance of Security Council Resolution 242 by 


i! 
| 
| 


Israel and “those neighboring Arab states willing to 


| participate in implementation” of a plan of action; 
| proposed a timetable and procedure for the phased 
| withdrawal “under UN supervision” of Israeli forces 
| from all territories occupied in 1967; and promised 
| “secure and recognized boundaries,” “freedom of 
/ navigation in the region’s international waterways,” 

and “‘a just solution of the refugee problem. 


97:10 


The tone of the joint Soviet-Egyptian communiqué 
issued on December 24, 1968, at the end of Gro- 


| myko’s visit, suggested that Cairo had bent some- 
| what to Moscow’s wishes and was prepared to give 


Soviet diplomacy an opportunity to produce re- 
sults. While none of the specific proposals con- 
tained in the Soviet peace plan were mentioned, the 
communiqué did stress the need for a peaceful 
settlement based on implementation of Resolution 


| 242 and Egypt’s readiness to accept such a settle- 
| ment in principle. A further indication of the mood 


of accommodation was the communiqué’s failure to 
mention the problem of Palestinian refugees (im- 


| plying that this thorny issue would not be permitted 
| to block any move toward a settlement of the June 


1967 “aggression”) or to attack “imperialism,” the 
latter omission evidently being designed to avoid 
losing Washington’s cooperation in the quest for 
peace. 

Behind the apparent meeting of minds conveyed 


10 The text of what was purported to be the Soviet peace plan 
was published in the Beirut newspaper A/-Anwar on Jan. 10, 1969; 
in Al-Ahram on Jan. 19 (together with the US reply of two days 
earlier); and in Pravda (in outline form only), on Jan. 25. 

11 The communiqué was published in Pravda, Dec. 25, 1968; 
trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 
Vol. 20, No. 52, Jan. 15, 1969, p. 30. 
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in the December communiqué concerning the best 
way to resolve the Middle East crisis, there were 
still serious differences between the positions of the 
USSR and Egypt. In the Soviet case, this may be 
inferred from the cursory, cautious treatment given 
the Gromyko visit in the Moscow press, which sug- 
gested a certain wariness about the extent of Egypt's 
commitment to the principle of a political settle- 
ment. Soviet statements continued to stress the 
need for a peaceful settlement in the area,’* and 
Moscow’s Ambassador to the UN called for an early 
meeting of the “Four Powers” (Britain, France, the 
US, and the USSR) to forestall a further deterioration 
of the situation. On the other hand, the Egyptian news 
media stressed the mounting tensions in the Middle 
East (including sniping incidents along the canal 
and intense fighting along the Jordanian and Syrian 
borders with Israel) and tended to reject even the 
minimal concessions implicit in the Soviet peace 
plan. Cairo’s uncompromising and truculent mood 
was reflected in Heikal’s weekly column of January 
3, 1969, in which he wrote: 


A peaceful solution to the Middle East problem is 
not feasible . . . even a political solution cannot be 
achieved or made possible except through some kind 
of military action. This action alone is capable of 
changing the present condition of the land, and 
this action alone can give expression to the terms 
which eminent diplomats and veteran lawyers are 
laboring to formulate.” 


Heikal’s column one week later, though ostensibly 
summarizing the Soviet peace plan, failed even to 
mention such key provisions as the phased Israeli 
withdrawal, Arab guarantees of Israeli sovereignty 
and territorial security, and the reopening of the 
Suez Canal once Israel had withdrawn a certain 
distance in the Sinai.” 

It soon became clear that Nasser himself was 
growing increasingly pessimistic about the chances 
for a political settlement and hence more belligerent 
toward Israel. Addressing the new National Assembly 
on January 20, 1969, the Egyptian President spoke 
of the strengthening of his country’s armed forces 
over the preceding 18 months thanks to the “true 
and sincere cooperation” of the USSR. On the Middle 
East crisis, he bluntly stated: 


nnn LEED 


12 See, for example, Pravda, Jan. 11, 1969. 
13 A/-Ahram, Jan. 3, 1969. 
14 /bid., Jan. 10, 1969. 
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We must realize that the enemy will not retreat 
unless we force him to by fighting. As a matter of 
fact, there is no hope of a political solution unless 
the enemy realizes that we can force him to with- 
draw by fighting. In other words, no progress can 
be made by military or political action unless the 
military front is the starting point for such progress.*® 


Nasser also spoke of the Palestinian resistance 
movement and insisted that no decisions affecting 
its members would be made without their approval. 
(The Palesinian issue can be viewed as a political 
barometer of Egypt’s attitude toward dealing with 
Israel: when deemphasized, it suggests a readiness 
to negotiate; when emphasized, it signifies intransi- 
gence and a virtual demand for a return to pre- 
partition conditions in Palestine.) As if to highlight 
the growing tensions, Egyptian Minister of War 
Muhammad Fawzi briefed the Assembly on the mili- 
tary situation in a secret session two days after 
Nasser’s appearance.’® 

Faced with such signs of Egyptian intransigence, 
the Soviet Union apparently made another high-level, 
if low-key, attempt to deter Nasser from resuming 
hostilities. CPSU Politburo member Aleksandr N. 
Shelepin, in his capacity as Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, journeyed to 
Cairo in late January at the head of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the Fourth Congress of the International 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions. Publicly ad- 
dressing the Congress, he reaffirmed full Soviet 
support for “legitimate Arab rights” and declared 
that an “Israeli withdrawal behind the lines of June 
5, 1967, is a necessary condition for any solution.” ”” 
During his visit, however, Shelepin also held a three- 
hour meeting with Nasser that was described by 
Al-Ahram as “very, very important.” The Cairo news- 
paper claimed that the meeting had indicated “‘com- 
plete agreement that Israel’s continued occupation 
lof its positions in Sinai] will probably create an 
explosion in the Middle East at any moment.” * But 
Moscow’s silence on the subject seemed to suggest 
that there was more to the talk than Cairo was ready 
to admit. The Pravda accounts of Shelepin’s trip 
failed to mention his talk with Nasser or any mes- 
Sages that Brezhnev or Nasser might have conveyed 
through this important envoy. 

The differences between the views of Moscow and 
[a ee ee 


15 /bid., Jan. 21, 1969. 
16 /bid., Jan. 29, 1969. 
17 Ibid., Jan. 30, 1969. 
18 /bid., Feb. 3, 1969. 
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Cairo on how best to deal with the crisis were further 
highlighted in an interview with Nasser published in 
Newsweek magazine on February 4, 1969. Nasser 
now claimed that he had been pessimistic about 
the Soviet peace plan from the moment that Gro- 
myko had presented it. The Egyptian president also. 
added that, while Israeli acceptance of Resolution | 
242 might be adequate to liquidate the effects of 
the 1967 aggression, it “is not adequate for the’ 
Palestine problem, which is the main problem 
.... (emphasis added). 


Egypt Moves Toward War 


Throughout February, Egypt stepped up plashall 


along the canal and on February 24 declared a 
State of emergency in all governorates. On March 


8, sniper fire, machine-gun exchanges, and mine-— 
laying expeditions gave way to massive Soviet-style — 
artillery barrages—the most severe fighting since — 


the 1967 war. On March 27, Nassar linked the new 


hostilities to Four Power talks scheduled to begin — 


at the UN on April 3 and suggested that the intensity 


and scope of the fighting would depend on their 
outcome. He also gave a glowing and unusually | 
detailed description of Moscow’s generosity in | 


supplying arms and advisers to help train Egyptian | 
troops,’” presumably in an attempt to ensure that | 
Moscow would not try to curtail the fighting by | 


restricting the flow of weapons. 
Although the Soviet Union apparently did not try 


to exert such leverage, it was clearly anxious to | 


prevent the situation in the Middle East from getting 


out of hand (particularly in view of the growing ten- | 


sion with China along the Ussuri River frontier since 
the clashes in March 1969). Moscow thus faced the 
delicate task of continuing to support its Arab part- 
ners while discouraging them from undertaking 
extreme initiatives. An April 3 commentary in 
Izvestia illustrated these simultaneous concerns. 


—_—_——— eee 


19 Nasser stated: ‘‘The Soviet Union is supplying us with the 
arms we need without exerting pressure on our current financial 
resources, which are bearing the heavy burden of the war. It is 
enough to tell you that we have not yet paid a single penny. 

The first consignment of arms we received from the Soviet Union 
was free. After that, all other arms consignments were paid for 
with long-term loans ... .” 

He continued, ‘‘We also asked the Russians to assist us in 
training, in grasping arms, and in modernizing the various 
commands—from the supreme to the subordinate commands .... 
We have benefited a great deal in the recent months from the 
Soviet experts and advisers who are with our units.” See BBC, 
Report, ME/3037, March 29, 1969, pp. A5-6. 


While blaming Israel for triggering the new fighting, 
the commentary stated that “the extremists [/.e., 
the Arabs opposing peaceful settlement of the crisis] 
have become particularly active now when there 
have been signs of progress in the search for paths 
to a political settlement of the Near East crisis, 
when consultations are being held beween repre- 
sentatives of the USSR, the United States, France, 
and Britain on this question.” Moreover, in a note 
to UN Secretary General U Thant on May 8, the 
USSR called for strict adherence to the UN cease- 
fire *°—an implied admonition to Egypt as much as 
to Israel. . 

In spite of these apparent Soviet efforts to curb 
Egyptian bellicosity, the fighting continued to in- 
tensify, as evidenced by a heavy air battle over the 
canal on May 22. Western diplomats reported that 
in private talks with their Soviet counterparts the 
latter expressed “little sympathy with the Arab 
position.” * /zvestia of May 25, while crediting Nas- 
ser with a “positive attitude” toward the Four Power 
talks, cautioned the Arabs against any “adventurist” 
course of action. On the other hand, Moscow failed 
to broadcast internationally a commentary by 
_Pravda’s Near East specialist, Igor Beliaev, endorsing 
the principle of direct talks, presumably for fear 
_of offending the Arabs,” and on June 4, Al-Ahram 
was able to quote, with evident satisfaction, an 
Izvestia denial of a US report that the Soviet position 
on Israeli withdrawal was becoming more flexible. 

The last Soviet effort to avert serious hostilities 
along the canal occurred on June 10, when Soviet 
| Foreign Minister Gromyko journeyed to Cairo for 
| intensive talks with the Egyptian leaders. However, 
the resulting joint communiqué of June 13 appeared 
| to represent a clear-cut victory for Cairo’s position. 
| It held that “to find a peaceful settlement in the 
| Middle East requires the implementation of all parts 
and provisions of the 22 November 1967 resolution 
| and the withdrawal of Israeli forces from all Arab 
| areas occupied by Israel as a result of the 5 June 
1967 aggression. .. .” This wording was indicative 
of a hard-line rejection of various proposals for a 
phased Israeli withdrawal which were currently 
circulating. Moreover, in contrast to the December 
24, 1968, communiqué, it clearly linked any peace- 
| ful settlement to solution of the Palestinian prob- 
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20 The New York Times, May 9, 1969. 

21 /bid., May 23, 1969. 

22 Ibid. The Beliaev broadcast was translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: USSR and Eastern Europe 
(Washington, DC), May 12, 1969, pp. A38-40. 
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lem, further underlining Cairo’s intransigent stand.” 
In all probability, Moscow’s support of Cairo’s un- 
compromising position. was needed to reassure 
Egypt, which had been concerned about press re- 
ports of a joint Soviet-US proposal. As a matter of 
fact, we may assume that Gromyko had indeed come 
to consult about a comprehensive 13-point proposal 
that had been submitted by the US to the USSR 
on May 26. The June 13 communiqué left no doubt 
that Cairo had turned down the proposal. 

The Gromyko visit to Cairo thus seemed to mark 
the failure of a considerable Soviet diplomatic effort 
to steer Egypt away from a renewal of the Middle 
Eastern war. Soviet inputs of military and economic 
assistance had unquestionably been indispensable 
to Egypt’s recovery from the June 1967 conflict, but 
they had failed to give Moscow sufficient influence 
to avert Egypt’s return to belligerency in 1969. 

Once the “war of attrition” was launched, Moscow 
apparently saw no alternative to supporting the 
Egyptian forces. Judging from the lavish expenditure 
of artillery shells over the next 13 months, Moscow 
made little effort to restrict supplies of munitions— 
presumably for fear that such blatant pressure would 
undermine its position in Egypt. And when Egypt 
was faced with the threat of ‘deep penetration” 
Israeli air raids in late 1969-early 1970, Moscow 
acceded to a very significant escalation of its mili- 
tary support—i.e., the commitment of missile crews, 
pilots, and air defense teams to protect Egypt's 
heartland.2® While this meant greater Egyptian 
dependence and an expanded Soviet military pres- 
ence in the UAR, it also increased Soviet exposure 
and adversely affected the Kremlin’s pursuit of a 
policy of détente with the West. 

By mid-1970, however, Egyptian military reverses 
enabled Moscow to regain a measure of leverage in 
its efforts to contain the threat of a major conflict 
in the Middle East. Egypt, under Soviet pressure, 
acceded to a three-month cease-fire plan proposed 
by the United States, and on August 8, 1970, the 
“war of attrition” along the Suez Canal came to an 
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23 For the text of the communiqué, see Pravda, June 14, 1969; 
trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 21, No. 24, July 9, 
1969. The UAR and USSR agreed ‘‘to defend the legitimate rights 
and independence of the Arab peoples. . .” 

24 The New York Times, June 21, 1969. Al-Ahram on June 15 
had dismissed rumors of agreement between the US and the 
Soviet Union as “psychological warfare.’ The Egyptian Gazette 
(Cairo) of June 15 suggested that the June 13 communiqué was 
designed to tell ‘‘exactly where the Soviet Union stood.” 

25 See, for example, Yaacov Ro’i and Ilana Dimant-Kass, op. cit., 
pp. 8-15. 
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end. The USSR thus barely managed to defuse a 
dangerous situation which threatened not only to 
enmesh it more and more deeply in the actual fight- 
ing but also to negate efforts to arrive at an accom- 
modation with West Germany and the US. 


Upping the Ante 


Up to this point, the Soviet-Egyptian relationship 
had been on an ad hoc though continuing basis, but 
on May 27, 1971, it took on a more formalized char- 
actor with the signing of a Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation.** The treaty attracted 
widespread attention and was generally interpreted 
in the West as signifying both an increase and the in- 
Stitutionalization of Soviet influence in Egypt. The 
very fact that the Soviet Union was willing to com- 
mit itself explicitly to the defense of Egypt (some- 
thing it had not done for any non-Communist coun- 
try of the Third World) suggested that Moscow must 
have believed that it would receive an important 
quid pro quo in terms of influence over Egyptian 
policy.” Articles 7 and 8 of the treaty seemed to 
confirm this impression. Article 7 called for con- 
sultations “regularly at various levels with regard to 
all important issues which concern the interests of 
both countries.” Article 8 spoke of 


. » . cooperation in the military sphere on the basis 
of suitable agreements between them [the two 
parties]. This cooperation will particularly include 
aid in training the personnel of the UAR Armed 
Forces and in their assimilation of arms and equip- 
ment supplied to the UAR for strengthening its capa- 
bility to remove the traces of the aggression and 
for strengthening its capability to confront aggres- 
sion in general. 


These provisions gave reason to anticipate a further 
expansion of the Soviet military presence in Egypt, 
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26 For provisions of the treaty, see Pravda, May 28, 1971; 
trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 23, No. 21, June 22; 
1971, p. 204. 

27 In this regard, one must bear in mind that the Soviet 
Union by and large views treaties as serious obligations entered 
into for mutual benefit. Such an attitude has not necessarily 
characterized Middle Eastern regimes in the past. As a Yugoslav 
official suggested to the author recently, the Soviet Union’s failure to 
recognize this discrepancy may constitute an important drawback 
in its approach to the region. ‘We cautioned the Soviets,’’ he 
recalled, ‘that Sadat was agreeing to the treaty too quickly for 
it to have any lasting value.” 
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and, in addition, the 15-year term of the treaty 
suggested a more permanent type of relationship 


in which the Soviet Union would be able to pursue its — 


courtship of Egypt systematically and with long- 
term purposes in mind. 


That the treaty indicated a major new Soviet | 


commitment in its relationship with Egypt is beyond 
question. That it signaled a major increase in Soviet 
influence is more problematic, as a close investiga- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding the conclusion 
of the agreement tends to confirm. 


In the first place, the treaty appears quite clearly | 
to have resulted from a Soviet and not an Egyptian | 
initiative. The coming of the large Soviet delegation | 


dispatched to Egypt for the negotiation and signing | 


was announced on Cairo Radio a mere two days be- 
fore its arrival on May 25. Moreover, the provisions 
of the treaty, when announced, bore a remarkable 
resemblance to those of treaties between the Soviet 


Union and other Warsaw Pact nations, suggesting | 


that the Soviet delegation had arrived with a pre- 


pared text in hand. Also, the delegation itself was an | 


impressive one with significantly comprehensive | 
representation of party, government, and military | 


interests, including President Nikolai Podgorny as 


head of the delegation, Foreign Minister Gromyko, | 
Deputy Defense Minister General Ivan Pavlovsky, and | 


CPSU Secretary Boris Ponomarev, the party’s spe- 
cialist on relations with foreign Communist and 
“progressive” parties.”* Finally, the treaty, which 
was ratified by Egypt on June 14 and by the USSR 
on June 18, was hailed with considerably more fan- 
fare in Moscow than in Cairo. 

What prompted Moscow’s decision to up the ante 
so dramatically in its relationship with Egypt? One 
can see now that it was very likely a combination 
of factors on the Egyptian domestic scene and in 
the evolving foreign policy posture of the new 
Egyptian President, Anwar Sadat (who had suc- 
ceeded Nasser after the latter’s death on September 
28, 1970), that must have convinced the Soviet 
Union of the necessity of making an increased 
commitment. As early as February 1971, Sadat had 
reportedly been making his own independent diplo- 
matic soundings about the possibilities of a political 
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28 The last three individuals were the principal Soviet representa- 
tives in three working groups—one dealing with political affairs, 
One with military matters, and one with party-to-party relations— 
formed at Soviet suggestion on May 26 for working out the terms 
of the treaty. See Cairo domestic broadcast in Arabic, May 26, 1971, 
in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Middle 
East and Africa (Washington, DC), May 26, 1971, p. G11. 
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Soviet President Nikolai V. Podgorny, left, and Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat sign a fifteen-year USSR- 
UAR Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation in Cairo 
on May 27, 1971. 


—Wide World. 


settlement in the Middle East, and to counter the 
| danger that this might weaken the Soviet-Egyptian 
tie, Moscow had stepped up deliveries of aircraft and 
| defense missiles in March and April.?? On the Egyp- 
| tian domestic front, Vice-President Ali Sabri had 
| begun challenging Sadat’s growing power at a series 
of meetings of the Arab Socialist Union’s Central 
Committee on April 25-27, complaining that Sadat 


had made too many concessions to Libya and Syria 
during talks in Tripoli aimed at forming a Federation 


| of Arab Republics. On May 3, the day before US 
| Secretary of State William Rogers was due to arrive 


in Cairo to discuss a plan for phased Israeli with- 
drawal in the Sinai and reopening of the Suez Canal, 
Sadat dismissed Sabri from the vice-presidency and 


| ten days later carried out a sweeping purge of 


Nasser-era leaders including Sabri and War Minister 
Fawzi—both generally regarded as advocates of 
closer ties with the USSR. 

Uncertain about the full implications of these 
developments, Moscow maintained virtual silence. 
However, it must have seemed clear to the Soviet 
leaders that the USSR’s special posiion in Egypt 
was threatened. If the Rogers plan were to material- 
ize, Washington would have delivered to Egypt by 
diplomacy what Moscow’s considerable military com- 
mitments had not enabled Cairo to attain. Moreover, 
if Moscow were no longer to be able to speak for 
Cairo in discussions with the United States on the 


29 On Sadat’s initiative, see The New York Times, Feb. 5, 1971. The 
influx of new Soviet weaponry was reported in various sources, 
including The Egyptian Gazette, March 23, 1971. 
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future of the Middle East, what function—other 
than that of quartermaster—would be left for the 
USSR to play in Middle Eastern affairs? The upshot 
was that, within two weeks of Sadat’s preemptive 
coup, Moscow dispatched its delegation to Cairo with 
the proposal for a 15-year treaty. If Sadat signed, the 
Soviet Union was prepared to leave its fallen Egyp- 
tian sympathizers to their fate. 

Sadat’s alacrity in signing the treaty was equally 
understandable. Eager to consolidate his political 
position at home, he saw the treaty as a Soviet 
pledge not to interfere in Egyptian domestic affairs 
and hence as a reinforcement of the legitimacy of 
his rule, while the reaffirmation of Soviet promises 
of weapons and military advisers would strengthen 
his credentials with the Egyptian military, upon 
whose loyalty he depended. In addition, the formal- 
ization and expansion of Soviet commitments of 
support could only strengthen Sadat’s hand in bar- 
gaining with the United States. 

On the other hand, the Soviet leaders who were 
the initiators of the treaty found themselves obliged 
to expand their commitments merely in order to 
preserve their existing position. The treaty did not 
positively strengthen that position in any significant 
area of Egyptian affairs; on the contrary, the Rus- 
sians were forced to sit back while Sadat suppressed 
“nrogressive” elements and took such “bourgeois” 
steps as increasing the permissible size of private 
landholdings. It is possible that conclusion of the 
treaty helped to squelch the Rogers peace plan, 
but the more important motivation behind Sadat’s 
subsequent shift from exploration of the possibility of 
an interim settlement to a policy of decisive con- 
frontation with Israel was the need to consolidate his 
domestic power by pursuing a more aggressive 
foreign policy. 


One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 


Thus, the conclusion of the treaty of May 1971 
seems to have been largely a defensive maneuver on 
Moscow’s part to prevent an erosion of the Soviet- 
Egyptian relationship—and one which actually bene- 
fited the Sadat regime more than it benefited the 
USSR. Despite this maneuver, however, serious 
strains quickly surfaced again between the two gov- 
ernments. These strains stemmed in part from a 
basic incompatibility between Soviet and Egyptian 
objectives and in part from the dynamics of Egyptian 
domestic politics. 


Moscow and Cairo: Currents of Influence 


While moving to reequip the Egyptian armed 
forces, Moscow refused to provide the offensive 
weapons—in_ particular, missiles—which Sadat 
sought in order to be able to recapture the Israeli- 
occupied territories. By withholding such weapons, 
Moscow was, in effect, delaying any decisive Egyp- 
tian move along the Suez Canal. The Soviet Union 
was willing to support Egypt’s position that “a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle East can be estab- 
lished only if all the provisions of the November 22, 
1967, resolution of the Security Council are ful- 
filled,” but the Kremlin shied away from endorsing 
a full-scale resumption of hostilities.°° 

On the other hand, President Sadat faced mount- 
ing domestic discontent over his policy of “no war, 
no peace” and the growing Soviet presence in 
Egypt. In December 1971, there were new student 
demonstrations calling for domestic liberalization 
and a more decisive policy toward Israel. In early 
February 1972 and again in late April, Sadat went 
to Moscow in a quest for offensive missiles or deci- 
sive Soviet pressure on behalf of a Middle East 
settlement satisfying Egyptian demands. (At the 
time of the April Sadat visit, the Soviet leadership 
was preparing for the Nixon-Brezhnev summit con- 
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In April 1972, Anwar Sadat, President of the Egyp- 
tian Republic, pays his second visit in two months 
to the USSR. He is welcomed at the airport by So- 
viet Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin. 


—Keystone. 


ference of May 22-29, 1972.) The most he came 
away with, however, was an implied acceptance by| 
Moscow of the right of the Arab states to resort to! 
force in order to regain the Arab territories captured 
by Israel.* 

Frustrated in his request for Soviet offensive weap- 
ons, pressured by Egyptian military officers offended 
by the overbearing attitude of Soviet staff officers, 
and desirous of enhancing the prestige of Egypt (and 
himself) on the eve of the 20th anniversary of the 
Egyptian revolution, Sadat finally took drastic action 
to demonstrate that Egypt was no Soviet puppet. 
On July 18, 1972, he ordered the expulsion of Soviet 
military advisers and personnel from the country and 
the return of Soviet-manned bases in Egypt to 
Egyptian control. 

Sadat’s defiant action deprived the Soviet Union 
of the extraterritorial enclaves on Egyptian soil that 
had been granted by Nasser, involving exclusive 
Soviet use of six air bases and of a section of the port 
of Alexandria. The bulk of the 15,000-man Soviet 
military adviser contingent also were expelled, al- 
though several thousand military technicians needed 
to man the Egyptian air defense and communica-. 
tions systems, as well as Soviet economic advisers, 
were allowed to remain. Faced by this severe set- 
back, Moscow nevertheless appeared unwilling to 
abandon its investment in Egypt and chose to ride 
out the storm. 


The “Yom Kippur’ War 


The Egyptian expulsion move made one thing 
quite clear: Sadat was not willing to let his de-— 
pendence on Soviet arms prevent him from pur- 
suing a definitive solution of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict on terms acceptable to Egypt. Fifteen months | 
later, on October 6, 1973—the Jewish religious day, 
Yom Kippur—Egyptian forces broke the stalemate 
with a massive attack across the Suez Canal that 
established footholds on the east bank of the canal. 
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30 See the author’s “The Soviet Union in the Middle East,” 
Current History (Philadelphia), October 1972, p. 168. It might be 
noted that in December 1971 Moscow withdrew its missile crews 
and planes from the defense of the Aswan Dam—a clear signal to 
Sadat to abstain from triggering a new war at a time when 
the USSR was preoccupied with the Indo-Pakistani conflict. 

31 The Soviet-Egyptian communiqué of April 29, 1972, stated that 
the Arab states ‘‘have every justification for using other means 
. . . to regain the Arab territories captured by Israel.” See Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), May 1, 1972, pp. B1-3. 


| (Syrian forces simultaneously struck in the Golan 


Heights, briefly penetrating almost to the line of 
June 5, 1967, before being pushed back.) 
Based on the available evidence, admittedly frag- 


mentary, it would appear that the decision to start 
| the war was made in Cairo, not in Moscow as some 


have argued.*? Admittedly, Moscow must have had 
several days’ advance knowledge of the contem- 


plated Egyptian action from Soviet intelligence 


sources on the scene. Indeed, this was evident from 
Moscow’s action to evacuate the families and de- 
_pendents of Soviet advisers in Egypt and Syria be- 
tween October 3 and 5. It seems unlikely, however, 


that Moscow would have undertaken the evacuation 


-at such a crucial juncture if it had been in col- 
| lusion with Egypt and Egypt's allies and had ap- 
| proved of or pressed for the launching of hostilities. 
| It is even conceivable that Moscow was trying to 


“signal” or forewarn Washington of what was about 


| to happen, although this remains in the realm of 
| unconfirmed speculation. 


Once the fighting began, however, Moscow was 


faced once again with the need to preserve its 


credibility as an ally and to avoid charges of pusil- 
lanimity. Within 48 hours it began to resupply Egypt 
and Syria with weapons and ammunition by an air- 
lift which assumed massive proportions on October 
10. Soviet naval units in the area also began to 
maneuver in a provocative fashion. During the initial 
Egyptian successes, Moscow appeared willing to 


| give Cairo its head, but when the fighting turned 
against Egypt and Syria, the situation grew much 


more complex. 

Amidst growing Soviet-US tension, Soviet Premier 
Kosygin journeyed to Cairo on October 17 for secret 
talks with President Sadat. From subsequent events, 
it would appear that Kosygin urged Egypt to settle 
for limited tactical gains in return for a promise of 
full support for a political settlement agreeable to 
Cairo. On October 20, US Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger flew to Moscow at the urgent request of 
the Soviet government, and on October 22 the Soviet 
and American governments called for an immediate 
session of the UN Security Council at which they 
cosponsored a resolution calling for an end to the 
hostilities. In spite of this joint move, the two powers 
came close to a collision in the next several days 
a a 


32 For an interpretation to the effect that Brezhnev orchestrated 
the entire scenario, see Uri Ra’anan, “The USSR and the Middle 
East: Some Reflections on the Soviet Decision-Making Process,” 
Orbis (Philadelphia), Fall 1973, pp. 946-77. 

33 See The New York Times, Oct. 26, 1973. 
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Soviet surface-to-air missiles captured from Egypt 


by Israeli forces during the “Yom Kippur” war of 


October 1973. 


—AFP from Pictorial Parade. 


as reports of troop concentrations at Soviet air- 
ports caused the US government to order a world- 
wide nuclear alert.*? By early November, however, 
after some last-minute jockeying by the combatants 
for more favorable field positions, a UN-sponsored 
cease-fire and troop disengagement plan went into 
effect on the Egyptian-Israeli front, and the crisis 
was once again returned to diplomatic channels. 
The lessons of the “Yom Kippur” war must have 
been sobering ones for the Kremlin. As a conse- 
quence of Egypt’s renewal of hostilities, an action 
which Moscow presumably did not advocate but 
was powerless to prevent, the Soviet Union found 
itself in grave danger of sacrificing the potential 
economic and political gains it had sought through 
a painstaking policy of détente. Moscow's immediate 
stake in the Arab world came close to superseding 
its long-term relationship with the United States. 


The Soviet-Egyptian Tie Today 


Where does this leave the Soviet-Egyptian rela- 
tionship today? Egypt continues to be heavily de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union. All its weapons are 
Soviet-supplied, and although Sadat nas expressed 
interest in obtaining weapons from the US and other 
Western states, such reequipment, if undertaken, 
would take considerable time. Thus, notwithstanding 
the new diplomatic options that have become avail- 


Moscow and Cairo: Currents of Influence 


able to Egypt through improved relations with the 
United States, Cairo cannot dispense with its Soviet 
protector, its ultimate shield against military defeat. 

For its part, the USSR also remains tied to Egypt. 
It must maintain an ongoing relationship with Cairo, 
as well as Damascus, in order to reassure doubting 
Arabs of Moscow’s reliability and to retain a major 
Soviet presence in the Arab world—more because of 
considerations inherent in its global rivalry with the 
United States than because of any expectation of 
spreading communism in the Middle East. 

One should recognize that there is at the base of 
this relationship a fundamental asymmetry in aims. 
The Soviet Union has sought to maintain a presence 
in the strategic Middle East by cultivating Egypt, 
enabling that major Arab state to resist a settlement 
with Israel on terms viewed in Cairo as disadvanage- 
Ous or intolerable. In effect, the Soviet purpose has 
been to perpetuate the unsettling regional conflict 
without letting it get out of hand. Cairo, on the other 
hand, has sought from Moscow the military, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic support which would enable 
Egypt to resolve the chronic Middle Eastern crisis 
to its advantage—whether militarily or diploma- 
tically. 

From this asymmetry of goals has flowed an 
asymmetry of accomplishments. Clearly, Soviet in- 
fluence over Egyptian foreign policy has been limited 
—even during the period of greatest Egyptian vulner- 
ability and dependence. Massive inputs of Soviet 
military and economic aid did not translate into any 
significant influence over their disposition. As far 
as the author can determine, the Egyptians decided 
when and for how long to mount military actions 
along the Suez Canal. Cairo accepted Soviet advice 
on how to use its new military hardware, but it did 
not look to Moscow to develop a foreign policy for 
Egypt’s new strategic situation. On the domestic 
front, moreover, neither Nasser nor Sadat really re- 
oriented Egyptian economic practices and priorities 
to make them conform to Soviet suggestions. 

In effect, Soviet policy in Egypt has been forced 
to adjust to developments in Egyptian domestic 
politics more often than Egyptian policy has yielded 
to Soviet preferences. There is no evidence that 
Moscow has been able to mobilize or strengthen the 
position of Egyptian officials or groups disposed to 
follow policies preferred by the Soviet Union. 
Moscow's leverage on issues of importance to the 
Egyptian leadership has been, at best, marginal 
once Cairo resolved upon a course of action. Grati- 
tude for Soviet support has not carried with it a will- 
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ingness to tolerate Soviet interference in Egyptian 
decision-making on key issues. 

There is, in a word, no indication that Moscow has 
ever attained with Egypt the sort of relationship | 
that it has with the East European members of the - 


Warsaw Pact. As one observer has put it, “the Soviet | 


Union wants its client states to be strong enough — 


to stand on their own, but weak enough to take - 
orders.” Through much of the period examined, | 
Egypt was not strong enough to stand on its own, 


but strong enough to refuse to take orders. 


Thanks to Soviet shipments of increasingly sophis- 
ticated military equipment (even if not as sophisti- | 


cated as Cairo might have wished), Egypt has 


repeatedly been able to put military pressure on | 
Israel, sometimes in ways not congenial to larger | 
Soviet designs. While the USSR could marginally | 


regulate the flow of arms in order to exercise some 
leverage on Egyptian decisions vitally affecting 


j 
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Soviet global interests, Moscow really had little 
choice but to keep the material moving to Cairo | 


lest its client state either terminate the Soviet pres- | 


ence in Egypt completely or suffer a major defeat. | 
There is considerable truth to Nasser’s oft-repeated | 


observation that in such relationships the donor is 
circumscribed by its commitment to a small nation. 


Once committed to giving, Moscow could not reduce | 


the supply of weapons significantly without under- 
cutting its entire, expensively-acquired position in 
Egypt. And this treadmill situation will doubtless 
continue as long as a Soviet presence in Egypt is 
important to Moscow’s overall strategic interest in 
the region, or until the political context within which 
the relationship is pursued changes for reasons 
beyond Moscow’s control. 

We find, then, that it is easy both to overesti- 
mate the extent to which Soviet inputs into Third 
World countries bring influence and to underesti- 
mate the profound constraints on Soviet influence 
inherent in the institutions, practices, and political 
climate of those countries. It has been shown in the 
case of Egypt that the “dependent” member of such 
a relationship may be quite capable of undertaking 
independent foreign policy initiatives, at times to the 
detriment of the broader interests of the donor. The 
possibility that the party to be influenced may turn 
out to be the one that in the end holds the whip- 
hand is an example of the surprising findings await- 
ing the development and application of increasingly 
refined criteria and methods for studying influence 
relationships in the Third World. 
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Ceausescu’s Romania 


By Trond Gilberg 


he contemporary political scene in Romania 
is characterized by rapid change, the emerg- 
ence of an increasingly complex socio- 


economic system which sets important parameters 
for political activity, and above all by the growing 
_ personal power of Nicolae Ceausescu, General Sec- 
retary of the Romanian Communist Party (RCP) and 
| President of the Republic. Indeed, some Western 
| analysts maintain that the increasing sway of the 


General Secretary is the catalyst for the myriad of 


| other political interactions and developments in 
| Romania,’ and there is widespread agreement that 


the current political scene cannot be understood 


| without a close examination of Ceausescu and his 
| personal political style.* This article will explore the 
| character of Romanian politics in recent years and 


the factors that have shaped these politics, with 
special attention to the role of Ceausescu. It will 
also attempt to gauge the crucial determinants of 
political life in the Balkan country for the foreseeable 
future. 


Ceausescu’s Accumulation of Power 


Among the important factors that have estab- 
lished the framework of Romanian politics over the 
last several years, perhaps the most obvious has 
been Ceausescu’s drive to consolidate his personal 
power. Certainly, the authority concentrated in his 
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of Romanian politics to East European Quarterly, 
Osteuropa, and a forthcoming study on Political So- 
cialization in Eastern Europe, edited Ly Ivan Volgyes. 


hands has steadily expanded since he assumed 
leadership of the RCP in 1965.° Having spent most 
of his political career in the Communist Youth 
Organization (Uniunea Tineretului Comunist—UTC *) 
and in the RCP apparat and having been a close 
associate of Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, the previous 
head of the party, he was an acceptable successor 
to Gheorghiu-Dej in the eyes of most of the RCP 
leadership upon the latter’s death in March 1965; 
however, his position was by no means solid and 
unchallenged. In fact, he even confronted strong 
opponents at the highest levels who had ‘greater 
seniority in the party than he had. (Born into a 
peasant family in 1918, Ceausescu had moved up 
the party ladder quite rapidly after joining the UTC 
in 1933. For example, he had entered the RCP 
Central Committee as early as 1945 and had be- 
come a member of the Secretariat in 1954.) 
Today, the situation has altered dramatically. His 
entrenchment in the party apparatus and the num- 
ber of formal posts that he occupies afford a vivid 
illustration. Not only is he a member of the RCP 
Permanent Presidium (formerly called the Polit- 
buro), but he also heads the Party Secretariat and 
has full membership on the RCP Executive Commit- 
tee. In 1967, he acquired the position of President 
Puces. yt eS. a ee 


1See, for example, Stephen Fischer-Galati, Twentieth Century 
Rumania, New York, Columbia University Press, 1970. 

2For a typical statement, see Gabriel Fischer, ‘‘Rumania,’’ in 
Adam Bromke and Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone, Eds. The Communist 
States in Disarray, 1965-1971, Minneapolis, Minn., The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1972, pp. 158-80. : 

3 The biographical information in the following discussion is 
taken from an excellent summary, Radio Free Europe Research, 
“The Rumanian Party Leadership,” Rumania/4, March 30, 1973 
(introduction by Robert R. King; chart and individual chronologies by 
Unity Evans). 

4 While the name has varied somewhat since the organization’s 
founding, Uniunea Tineretului Communist has been the official 
designation since 1949. 
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Ceausescu’s Romania 


of the Socialist Republic of Romania (head of the 
State Council). His other posts include Deputy to 
the Romanian parliament, Marea Adunarea Nationala 
(Grand National Assembly, commonly known as the 
GNA in the West); head of the Frontu/ Unitar So- 
cialist (Socialist Unity Front—FUS), the “umbrella” 
mass organizaion that incorporates all major socio- 
economic and political organizations in the country; 
and, since 1973, Chairman of the newly established 
Supreme Council for Socioeconomic Development. 

It is fair to say that Ceausescu personally holds 
the most important political positions in both the 
party and state hierarchies, while his control over 
joint bodies such as the Supreme Council for Socio- 
economic Development ensures his influence on 
matters pertaining to socioeconomic planning, fore- 
casting, and actual production in the economy. No 
other individual in Eastern Europe possesses as 
much formal power as he does. 

Ceausescu has achieved this status through a 
a variety of steps over the years. The Ninth RCP 
Congress in July 1965—four months after Gheorgiu- 
Dej’s death—elected a Central Committee with a 


Romanian President Nicolae Ceausescu during his 
visit to the United States in October 1970. 


—Dennis Brack for Black Star. 
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strong majority of pro-Ceausescu§ members.* 
Throughout 1966 and 1967, Ceausescu further 
strengthened his power by various actions, espe 
cially the economic decentralization measures o 
the latter year. These sought to transfer some aspect 
of economic planning and decision-making from the 
central ministries to so-called ‘economic centrals,”’ 
which were essentially large trusts in various fields’ 
of industry. The economic centrals were designed to 
improve output within related fields of activity by 
ensuring coordination between regional and eco- 
nomic units, party branches, and trade union struc- 
tures, but the immediate political effect was to re- 
duce the influence of the central economic hierarchy 
while expanding that of the new RCP leader.*® 

By early 1968, Ceausescu was ready for his next 
move. A major administrative reorganization of the 
country did away with existing territorial units and 
reestablished the prewar “judets” (counties). To staff 
the new party branches in the judets, a major 
reshuffling of party cadres was necessary, and in the 


process of carrying out this reshuffling, Ceausescu — 


staffed the regional RCP apparats with trusted fol-. 
lowers—primarily from the ranks of the general 
apparatchiks, a group which had always been largely 
loyal to the new leader.’ 

This consolidation of Ceausescu’s influence in the 
central and regional RCP apparats during 1965- 
68 was followed by a major ideological campaign 
in the party and other elite structures in 1971 and | 
subsequently by a series of personnel changes at 
all levels, both of which are still under way. The | 
ideological campaign, dubbed “the little cultural 
revolution” by some Western analysts,* was aimed at | 
all levels of the party organization and was _pri- | 
marily intended to infuse cadres everywhere with 
more ideological orthodoxy and greater esprit de 
corps, which by all accounts had begun to wane in 
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5 For a list of the members of the Central Committee chosen at 
this Congress, see Congresu/ al IX-lea al Partidului Comunist Roman 
(Ninth Congress of the Romanian Communist Party), Bucharest, 
Editura Politica, 1966, pp. 735-40. 

6 The major elements of the economic reform were published in 
late October and early November 1967 in Scinteia (Bucharest) 
and other major newspapers. 

7See the author’s “Regional Political Leadership in Romania: 
The Case of the Judet Party,’ in East European Quarterly 
(Boulder, Col.), September 1974 (forthcoming). In the present 
context, “general apparatchiks” includes all individuals whose 
primary functional experience has been party work “‘in the field’’— 
i.@., Supervisory personnel without special technical or educational 
skills but with years of trusted service in the party. 

8 See, for example, the present author’s ‘‘Ceausescu’s Little 
Cultural Revolution in Romania,” Osteuropa (Berlin), October 
1972, pp. 717-28. 


‘the second half of the 1960’s. In conducting this 
campaign, Ceausescu has removed a number of 
individuals at all levels whose performances have 
been deemed unsatisfactory; at the same time, he 
has also directed the purge against anyone whose 
loyalty to him could be considered questionable. 
Thus, in early 1972, Vasile Patilinet, Party Secre- 
tary in charge of security and military affairs, was 
released from his duties and transferred to a rela- 
‘tively insignificant ministry.° Previously, another 
Secretary, Virgil Trofin, had been removed and dis- 
patched to an unimportant ministry, but in Trofin’s 
case the transfer was not a clear-cut demotion since 
he had remained on the RCP Permanent Presidium.” 
A short time after Patilinet lost his Secretariat post, 
a third Secretary, Paul Niculescu-Mizil—who, as 
| Secretary with jurisdiction essentially over interparty 
relations, had enjoyed a substantial amount of in- 
fluence—found himself reassigned to governmental 
service.’ Other personnel changes of lesser con- 
sequence in early 1972 included the replacement of 
the head of the Bucharest party organization, 
Dimitru Popa, ostensibly for serious mistakes and 
misconduct; and the ouster of two judet first secre- 
taries, Karol Kiraly of Covasna Judet and llie Fasui 
of Caras-Severin Judet—the former “at his own re- 
quest,” the latter because of “serious shortcomings 
in party work.” * 

The Party Secretariat underwent additional 
changes during the second half of 1972 and 
throughout 1973. For instance, there were frequent 
shifts in personnel dealing with security and mili- 
tary matters and with propaganda. In two years, 
four persons were designated to oversee these 
areas—Miu Dobrescu and Aurel Duca to handle 
propaganda and Vasile Patilinet and lon Dinca to 
handle security and the military—only to experience 
early removal and demotion. (At present, it appears 
that Cornel Burtica, recently named to the Secre- 
tariat although his prior jobs had been largely 
in the state administration, is in charge of both these 
functional realms.) *? In June 1973, Josif Banc, the 
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9 Patilinet’s removal from the Secretariat was announced in 
Scinteia, Feb. 17, 1972. 

10See “The Rumanian Party Leadership,” p. 

11 /bid., p. 68. 

12 Scinteia, April 19, 1972. 

13 As indicated in fn. 9, Patilinet’s replacement was reported in 
ibid., Feb. 17, 1972. For information about Dinca, see ibid., June 20, 
1973; about Dobrescu and Duca, Radio Free Europe, “Unresolved 
Questions Concerning Personnel Changes in the Rumanian Party 
Leadership,” Rumania/8, June 29, 1973; about Butica, “The 
Rumanian Party Leadership.” 
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Secretary presumably responsible for agriculture, 
suffered demotion to the post of First Secretary of 
Mures Judet.* By late 1973, then, a considerable 
revamping of the Secretariat had taken place, and 
it seems quite certain that this reshuffling of person- 
nel has measurably enhanced Ceausescu’s personal 
power in this important body since he clearly con- 
trolled both removals and replacements. 

The personnel changes in the Secretariat, it 
should be noted, were not confined to the top eche- 
lons but extended down through the general Central 
Committee apparat as well—especially in the Sec- 
tion on Military and Security Affairs. A recent ap- 
pointment to this section, lon Coman, may be one of 
the new “Ceausescu men” who can be expected to 
come to the fore.” 

While the Secretariat has been substantially 
altered, it is true that the RCP Executive Committee 
and the Permanent Presidium have remained essen- 
tially the same during the last two or three years. 
The removal of several individuals from the Secre- 
tariat, in short, has not resulted in their dismissal 
from the Executive Committee or the Presidium. 
For example, Niculescu-Mizil and Trofin retain mem- 
bership on the latter, while Patilinet, Banc and 
Dinca are still on the former body.’* This anomaly 
may indicate that Ceausescu is unwilling or unable 
to change these two bodies substantially—or it may 
be proof that the personnel changes effected con- 
stitute a genuine “rotation of cadres”, as is offi- 
cially maintained.” Even in the latter case, however, 
Ceausescu’s position is obviously stronger than be- 
fore as a result of the rotation. 

The reshuffling at the top of the party hierarchy 
has had its counterpart at the lower levels of the 
pyramid. Since the “little cultural revolution” was 
ostensibly launched to combat “‘careerism, slogan- 
eering, formalism, and lack of ideological-educa- 
tional activity” among party cadres as well as other 
elites, it was inevitable that a purge would follow 
throughout the RCP. There is no available informa- 
tion on the number of individuals involved, but there 
have clearly been many reassignments of personnel 
and an injection of loyal apparatchiks at all levels. 
This fundamental reshuffling is still going on and has 
now overlapped with a major transfer of state ad- 
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14 Scinteia, June 20, 1973. 

15 Coman’s appointment was confirmed by the RCP Central 
Committee Plenum in June 1973. See Radio Bucharest, May 29, 1973. 

16 “The Rumanian Party Leadership,” pp. 13-21. 

17 See, for example, Ceausescu’s speech to the RCP National 
Conference, July 1972, Scinteia, July 20, 1972. 
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ministrative personnel to production jobs (to be dis- 
cussed in detail in another context). 

The growing degree of Ceausescu’s sway in the 
party is also reflected in some of the major mass 
organizations affiliated with the RCP, notably the 
UTC and the trade unions. His ideological campaign 
was directed partly against the UTC, which had 
experienced considerable difficulties in getting 
through to Romanian youth, and whose programs 
were plainly unequal to the task of instilling ideo- 
logical fervor in the younger generation. Continuing 
problems in this field have resulted in a rapid turn- 
over of the UTC’s top leaders over the last few years, 
with three individuals—tlon Iliescu, Martian Dan, and 
Traian Stefanescu—having served as General Secre- 
tary. The current occupant of the post, Traian 
Stefanescu, is reputed to be a close follower of 
Ceausescu.” 

Relatively rapid turnover of the top leadership of 
the trade unions has likewise been a hallmark of the 
Ceausescu era. Florian Danalache, head of the 
Uniunea Generala a Sindicatelor din Romania (Gen- 
eral Confederation of Trade Unions in Romania— 
UGSR) in the 1960's, was replaced in 1971 by 
Virgil Trofin, who in turn lost this position to Mihai 
Dalea in 1973. Both Trofin and Dalea must be con- 
sidered close associates of Ceausescu, so the latter 
change appears to have mirrored primarily the RCP 
General Secretary’s unhappiness with ideological 
work in the unions. At the same time, Trofin’s ouster 
from this powerful structure served to prevent any 
“empire building” on his part, a fact obviously bene- 
ficial to Ceausescu. 

Ceausescu’s major shakeup of the political elite 
in Romania has involved members of the state gOv- 
ernmental structure and the general state adminis- 
tration as well as those of party and party-connected 
bodies. At the apex of this hierarchy, there have 
been frequent changes of ministers, and the Foreign 
Service has recently experienced a big turnover of 
personnel. While some of these transfers probably 
stem from the principle of regular rotation—a 
principle which the General Secretary has empha- 
sized during the last few years °—most of them 
must be seen as part of an attempt by Ceausescu to 
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18 Stefanescu was one of the chief overseers of Ceausescu’s 
ideological campaign among students and academic personnel. 
See his speech as head of the Union of Students’ Associations of 
Romania in honor of the Eighth Conference of the Union, 
Romania’s Youth (Bucharest), No. 1, 1971, pp. 34-44. 

19 F.g., Scinteia, July 20, 1972. See also Robert R. King, 
“Reorganization in Rumania,’ Osteuropa, January 1974, pp. 37-46. 
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increase the party’s hold on the state administra- 
tion by “functional unification” of RCP cadres and 


government personnel. During 1972-73, for in- 


stance, several important party leaders—notably 
Virgil Trofin, Manea Manescu, Maxim Berghianu, 
Emil Draganescu, Florian Danalache, Miron Con- | 


stantinescu, and Paul Niculescu-Mizil—assumed 


high governmental positions, essentially Vice-Pre- 
mierships. (All these individuals are members of the — 
Executive Committee, the Secretariat, or the Perma- 
nent Presidium of the RCP.) In some cases, the shift | 
of personnel entailed transfer of party apparatchiks 
to governmental positions (Trofin and Niculescu- | 
Mizil); in the rest, persons previously appointed to 
government jobs were reassigned in such a manner | 
as to strengthen party control. As of the spring of | 
1973, fully 26 of the 54 major governmental posts | 
(Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Council of | 
Ministers, heads of ministries, and heads of various | 


significant joint councils) were in the hands of indi- | 
viduals belonging to one or more of the top three | 


RCP bodies, and the remaining 28 were filled by | 


persons on the RCP Central Committee, either as full 
or alternate members.” 

This tightening of party control of the govern- 
mental structure has been carried further during 
the last year. Beginning in the early summer of 
1973, Ceausescu launched a drive to reduce the 
heavy administrative component of Romanian minis- 
tries and economic agencies. Literally thousands of 
individuals whose tasks were previously administra- 
tive have been transferred to productive jobs in 
enterprises, on farms, in transportation and com- 
merce, and in numerous other activities.2* The eco- 
nomic purpose of these transfers was more efficient 
employment of trained personnel in the production 
process and reduction of so-called “overhead costs” 
and general waste resulting from excessive bureau- 
cratization, but the reorganization had major politi- 
cal significance, too. It removed many of the govern- 
mental experts from immediate administrative work 
and placed them “‘in the field,” where they would be 
subject to party direction as well as to supervision by 
such party-dominated bodies as trade unions, work- 
ers’ control councils, and local “people’s councils.” 
In this respect, it inevitably enhanced the power 
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20 These data were compiled from ‘The Rumanian Party 
Leadership.” 

21 See, for example, the reorganizations announced in 
Viata Economica (Bucharest), May 11, 1973; Era Socialista 
(Bucharest), No. 9, 1973; and numerous issues of Scinteia during 
the summer and fall of 1973. 


not only of the party at large but also of the General 
Secretary personally, for one of the main obstacles 
to Ceausescu’s assertion of his own will had been 
the entrenched state and economic bureaucracy, 
which was demanding a greater say in political 
decision-making as a quid pro quo for the im- 
important services it rendered in the modernization 
process.” The stripping away of much of the experts’ 
power base has reduced the ability of such indi- 
viduals and groups to have an effect on decision- 
“making in contemporary Romania. 
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A second critical factor that has had an impact 
on recent political life in Romania has been Ceau- 
sescu’s personality and style as a leader. He at 
present constitutes the main motor force of Roman- 
ian politics. Indeed, a good deal of the interaction 
within the political system consists of elite personnel 
responding to his initiatives, criticisms, and exhorta- 
tions. This monopoly on policy initiative in most of 
the important areas has produced a one-man show 
in Bucharest which is unprecedented anywhere in 
Eastern Europe since the death of Stalin. 

To understand the precise effects of this factor, 
one must iook closely at Ceausescu the man and at 
his value system. 

This value system appears to be a highly original 
mix of orthodox Marxism-Leninism, Romanian na- 
tionalism, and a form of populism springing in part 
from distrust of bureaucratic procedures and ex- 
pertise. The General Secretary is, of course, the 
major Romanian exponent of ideological orthodoxy, 
of the belief in the expansion of party influence, of 
mobilization of the masses, and of mass indoctrina- 
tion through political socialization (all to be treated 
in detail later). However, his stress on such orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist themes as the supremacy of the 
party and democratic centralism is tempered by a 
strong attachment to the concept of “the national 
road.” According to this notion, each country must 
apply the genera/ elements of the Marxist-Leninist 
classics creatively within the national context—/.e., 
within the parameters of existing socioeconomic 
and cultural conditions in each country. Ceausescu 
has repeatedly rejected rigid and unquestioning ap- 
plication of some supranational “model” of Marxism- 
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22 See the author’s ‘“‘Ceausescu’s Little Cultural Revolution .. .” 
especially pp. 726-28. 
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Leninism, and he has castigated those who have 
demanded such rigor as ‘“‘scholastics” and “formal- 
ists.” He considers “formalism” a major sin in elite 
political behavior, exceeded only by “bourgeois- 
capitalist deviationism” in his catalogue of unde- 
sirable traits.2? There is a Romanian way, a Yugoslav 
way, a Soviet way, and so on, and it has been clear 
that Ceausescu intends to make the Romanian path 
conform to his own vision of it. 

Ceausescu’s constant insistence on a Romanian 
road to socialism and communism reflects the strong 
nationalism in his thinking. On virtually every major 
occasion, he has made plain his conviction that the 
RCP is a national leadership vehicle which will 
propel Romania to its rightful place among nations 
and restore to the country a prominent place in the 
world, a place which was lost for centuries as the 
result of foreign occupation and subjugation.” The 
Romanian press and radio have often compared him, 
as the leader of this national revival, with national 
heroes such as Michael the Brave and Stephen the 
Great, and there is little doubt that he accepts the 
responsibility inherent in such a comparison with 
alacrity and enthusiasm. Party publications, 
speeches, and even resolutions of political and 
economic decision-making bodies have strongly em- 
phasized the national heritage.” In literature and the 
arts, historical themes abound, and archaeological 
and anthropological works which stress the Roman 
heritage of the present inhabitants of the country 
have been produced constantly. Historical works 
have also attempted to show the traditional Roman- 
ian heritage of such disputed border areas as Tran- 
sylvania and Moldavia.” 

The nationalistic aspect of Ceausescu’s outlook 
has been highly popular among the Romanian 
masses in this multi-ethnic country, who have al- 
ways tended to view Romania as an outpost of Latin 
culture in a sea of Slavic underdevelopment. The 
General Secretary, to be sure, has carefully avoided 
direct association with the more outspoken national- 
ists and chauvinists in the country. For instance, he 
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23 See, for instance, his speech to the 1972 RCP National 
Conference, /oc. cit. 

24 See his speech to the Tenth RCP Congress in August 1969, in 
Congresul al X-lea al Partidului Comunist Roman, Bucharest, 
Editura Politica, 1969, especially pp. 57-64. 

25 See, for example, the theses and resolutions of the 1972 RCP 
National Conference published in Scinteia, July 22, 1972. 

26 See, for instance, G. Prodan, Supplex Libellus Valachorum 
(Petition by the People of Walachia), Bucharest, Publishing House of 
the Academy of the Socialist Republic of Romania, 9735 
particularly the commentary, Ppp. 347-467. 
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Nicolae Ceausescu discusses with local officials the 


has underscored the need for all groups, ‘“‘Roman- 
ians, Hungarians, Germans and other nationalities,” 
to live together in harmony and to build jointly a 
higher civilization neither Romanian nor minority- 
oriented in character but incorporating the best ele- 
ments of all national traditions.”” Despite his overt 
commitment to a political system above ethnic par- 
ticularisms, however, it seems clear that Ceausescu’s 
vision of Romania’s future society is above all a 
Romanian vision, and that many features of his 
conception of the desirable societal system at this 
Stage are heavily infused with traditional Romanian 
nationalism. Therefore, with socioeconomic modern- 
ization and a rise in political self-consciousness 
occurring among all ethnic groups, the General Sec- 
retary’s nationalism could eventually clash with in- 
creasing particularism, especially among the Hun- 
garians, and put his ideal of a new socialist culture 
transcending old rivalries to an acid test. 

The third major element in Ceausescu’s political 
approach has been a highly personal style of deci- 
sion-making, which to some extent springs from 
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—Eastfoto, 


skepticism about bureaucratic procedures and a 
preference for personal contact with the masses. 
He is wont to make frequent forays out of Bucharest 
to visit regional cities, industrial centers, and agri- 
cultural districts. On these occasions, he gives a 
major speech on some subject ranging from eco- 
nomic problems and political mobilization to foreign 
policy at mass meetings, and he confers with re- 
gional leaders, planners, and trade union officials at 
a series of smaller meetings. But the emphasis is 
heavily on contact with the rank and file and a rela- 
tively open exchange of information, suggestions, 
and complaints.” Such contact with elements of the 
mass population encourages input from the lower 
levels in a limited form. It is a carefully orchestrated 
kind of mass participation which funnels information 
directly to the party leader, often bypassing bureau- 
cratic channels and structures. The kinds of inputs 
sought have to do largely with implementation of 
already established decisions or complaints about 
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28 This style has been dramatically exhibited on numerous 
occasions, and the party press has dutifully reported it in detail. 
See, for instance, Scinteia, Sept. 15, 1972. 


mistakes committed; no basic criticism of the politi- 
cal system per se is permitted. 

Even this limited kind of contact has proved highly 
important because it has afforded Ceausescu per- 
sonal access to the mass public and has provided a 
safety valve for the release of popular frustrations 
with aspects of the existing regime. For Ceausescu 
himself, the results have been exceedingly beneficial, 
for this populistic, semi-plebiscitarian approach has 
given him a highly useful image of concern for the 
average citizen and has at the same time afforded 
‘him additional leverage over the bureaucratic ap- 
parats. Indeed, it has been a major reason for the 
rise in his power. 

While Ceausescu has been encouraging limited 
involvement of the masses in Romanian politics, he 
has simultaneously been rotating cadres, reducing 
the power of the party apparat, and using “proletar- 
ian organs” and the RCP to restrict the options of 
socioeconomic and cultural elites. This course, it 
should be stressed, holds potential dangers, for it 
may prove impossible to deny the various adminis- 
trative apparats influence for long. The continuing 
modernization process in Romania is bound to cause 
more social differentiation than has thus far oc- 
curred, and the sophisticated, modern economy now 
emerging will demand ever larger numbers of tech- 
nical and managerial experts. Consequently, in su- 
pervising the modernization process, the political 
elite will likely become heavily dependent upon the 
experts for uninterrupted progress toward the socio- 
economic and political goals that the political elite 
establishes, and it seems unrealistic to suppose that 
the ubiquitous and indispensable specialists would 
put themselves unquestioningly at the disposal of a 
group of nonexpert, party apparatchik generalists. 
In short, the specialists will probably demand a 
meaningful role in the political system in terms of 
both information input and participation in actual 
decision-making—particularly since they enjoyed at 
least indirect access to the political process between 
1965 and 1970-71, before the “little cultural revolu- 
tion” and the present reorganization of bureaucratic 
structures, including dismantling of much adminis- 
trative “overhead,” altered the situation. 

With respect to this issue, Ceausescu seems to 
find himself caught in a major dilemma. On the one 
hand, the general population undoubtedly welcomes 
its expanded role as an input factor, but its craving 
for higher material consumption and better services 
is also considerable after years of relative depriva- 
tion. Indeed, the demand for a higher living stand- 


ard is probably greater than the desire for a symbolic 
right of limited political participation. Ceau- 
sescu undoubtedly realizes this and seeks to “lay the 
material basis of socialism” through rapid economic 
development and improved living conditions. To de- 
liver on such a program, on the other hand, he must 
have the cooperation of the socioeconomic elites 
who constitute the lifeblood of modern society. 


The Effects of Modernization 


A third major factor which has had a part in 
shaping contemporary Romanian politics has been 
the country’s rapid (especially in recent years) socio- 
economic and political modernization. Since 1950, 
total industrial production has expanded 10 times. 
Production in heavy industry (“Group A’) has in- 
creased 13 times, while the light and consumer 
goods industries (“Group B”) have registered a much 
more modest amount of growth (the index of pro- 
duction in Group B stood at 674 in 1969 with 1950 
output as the base of 100). The number of wage 
earners rose almost two-and-a-half times during this 
period, and the volume of investments went up a 
phenomenal 12 times. Even agriculture experienced 
some development (the index of production had 
reached 225 in 1969 with 1950 output as the base 
of 100).*° 

Along with socioeconomic development has come 
increasing social stratification. The relatively uniform 
mass of the peasantry has been considerably de- 
pleted by migration to the cities, where occupational 
specialization has produced social differentiation. 
As the Romanian economy has grown more sophisti- 
cated, new employment categories have emerged. 
The 1966 census lists 353 occupations in the econ- 
omy and provides a detailed breakdown of the “eco- 
nomically active” citizens in these categories, which 
range from supervisory personnel at all levels to 
farmhands in “general” functions on the land.*° Edu- 
cational development has led to the graduation of 
thousands of specialists every year. The 1970 sta- 
tistical yearbook lists 12 kinds of specialization in 
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professional schools below the university level and 
29 fields of higher education, all with substantial 
numbers of students enrolled and graduates.” 

The rapid development just described was initi- 
ated and has been supervised by a highly committed 
party elite whose modernization goals have also in- 
cluded massive political indoctrination and control. 
The latter have been carried out primarily through 
the party structure itself, which today consists of 
approximately 65,000 primary organizations with 
about 2.3 million members.” Through a complex set 
of overlapping memberships, the RCP exercises 
hegemony over the governmental structure, the main 
mass organizations, and the Socialist Unity Front. 

The modernization process has created a far more 
complex society, economy, and polity than existed 
when the Communists attained power about a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and that growing complexity has 
posed new problems for the rulers of the country. 
By and large, the leadership has appeared to be in 
agreement on the general principles to be followed in 
approaching these problems. For example, the top 
RCP leadership has remained a modernizing elite 
with strong preferences for rapid socioeconomic 
modernization. Thus, there seems to have been little 
conflict in the upper echelons of the party about the 
need for accelerated industrialization, with conco- 
mitant urbanization, improved education, and (at 
least for the time being) relative stratification of so- 
ciety. Similarly, there has been broad commitment 
to a steady rise in the standard of living—in terms 
of better living conditions, higher wages, and more 
Satisfactory social services.*? However, to the leader- 
ship, industrialization has essentially meant contin- 
ued emphasis on heavy, extractive, and machine- 
building industries rather than on consumer-goods 
industries.* According to the 1971-75 economic 
plan, the ratio of investments to consumption during 
this period will be among the highest in Europe, 
auguring only modest growth in per capita consump- 
tion.* Agriculture will continue to receive a relatively 
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31 Anuarul Statistic 1970, pp. 592-624, 

32 This figure was given by Ceausescu in his speech to the 
1972 National Conference of the RCP, Joc. cit. 

38 This theme ran through most of the speeches at the Tenth RCP 
Congress in August 1969. See Congresul a! X-lea al Partidului 
Comunist Roman. 

34 Ceausescu’s views on this issue have repeatedly been 
emphasized in speeches and meetings. See, for instance, 

Nicolae Ceausescu, Romania: Achievements and Prospects, Bucharest, 
Meridiane Publishing House, 1969; and Ceausescu’s speech to the 
1972 National Conference of the RCP, loc. cit. 


38 See, for instance, the article on the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan in 
Scinteia, Oct. 29, 1971. 
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small share of investments, and agricultural produc- 
tion is scheduled to rise only moderately in the plan 
period.’ 

Ideologically and operationally, the Romanian po- 
litical elite has also uniformly supported the “Soviet 


model” of socioeconomic modernization, which is — 


characterized by centralization of decision-making 


and planning, strict party control, and limited market | 
orientation. Whatever decentralizing measures have - 
been introduced have been carried out under central | 
guidance and supervision. In this connection, it is _ 


worth noting that the commitment to centralism ap- | 


pears to have been as strong among the professional 
engineers and academics in the RCP Presidium, 
Executive Committee, and Secretariat (e.g., Stefan 
Andrei, Constantin Babalau, and Gheorghe Ciora, 


who have engineering degrees; lon Gheorghe Maurer | 


[now deceased] and Emil Bodnaras, who have law 
degrees; Gheorghe Macovescu, who has a degree in 
philosophy; and Miron Constantinescu, who has a 
degree in economics) as it has among the apparat- 
chik generalists (e.g., Nicolae Ceausescu, Petre 
Blajovici, Florian Danalache, Constantin Dragan, 
Gheorghe Pana, Gheorghe Patan, Dumitru Popescu, 
Virgil Trofin, and Ilie Verdet).°” 

The predilection for firm party control has found 


reflection in the increasing power of the party ap- 


parat vis-a-vis other bureaucratic elements—exem- 
plified by the reorganization of administrative agen- 
cies already mentioned—and in the push for the 
expansion of party influence in society at large. There 
has been elite consensus that the party’s role as the 
leading force in society must be exercised decisively 
in all situations and among all societal groups and 
Strata. 

The practical manifestations of such an outlook 
have been strong tendencies toward the use of 
mass mobilization techniques in the socioeconomic, 
cultural, and political life of the country, with fre- 
quent campaigns to increase ideological education 
and awareness not only among the masses but also 
among leadership cadres at all levels, to complete 
the harvest, to reduce wastage in industry, to im- 
prove utilization of manpower and machines, to elim- 
inate corruption, or to eradicate “old-fashioned eco- 
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36 These priorities were clearly set forth in ‘National Conference 
of the Romanian Communist Party, July 19-21, 1972. Report 
presented by Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu, General Secretary 
of the Romanian Communist Party,’’ Supplement to Romania Today 
(Bucharest), No. 8/213, 1972, pp. 4-10. (Hereafter cited as 
“July 1972 Report.’’) 

37“‘The Rumanian Party Leadership,’ pp. 6-8. 
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Engineer loan Tudor, left, instructs students about 
time and motion in the mechanical engineering in- 
dustry during a lecture at a Bucharest institute. 


—Maria Posteinicu for Agerpress via Eastfoto. 


nomic practices” among the population.** Two major 
campaigns are currently in progress under the 
slogans of “fulfillment of the five-year plan in four 
and a half years!” and “improved ideological train- 
ing of the population.” 

The pattern of such campaigns has become fairly 
standardized. First, the party leader voices strong 
opinions about a problem perceived to be in need of 
a rapid and thorough solution. Next comes quick 
and vociferous endorsement of the idea by other 
central leaders, followed by party meetings in re- 
gional and local RCP branches in which unanimous 
support for the new campaign is expressed. At times, 
this second step is superseded by popular meetings 
in which factory workers, farmhands, or the local 
population generally endorse Ceausescu’s ideas and 
express their support in lengthy telegrams. In the 
latter sequence, party leaders at the central, re- 
gional, and local levels meet to consider popularly 
voiced demands for action subsequent to the tele- 
gram campaign.” The third stage is the beginning 
of implementation. Local and regional party bodies, 
branches of the Socialist Unity Front and of the trade 
unions, or general public meetings produce resolu- 
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38 See, for example, Scinteia, July 24, 1972 (campaign for 
innovation and economy in industry); ibid., Nov. 7, 1972 (campaign 
for better utilization of machinery); and ibid., Nov. 18 and 
Dec. 23, 1972 (campaign for early fulfillment of the 1971-75 plan). 

39 See, e.g., ibid. 

40 This procedure was employed at the outset of the ‘‘cultural 
revolution” campaign in the summer 1971 and of the campaign 
initiated in early 1972, for early fulfillment of the five-year plan. 
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tions and suggestions concerning ways to Carry out 
the specifics of the campaign. Individual workers and 
peasants are encouraged to send suggestions to the 
central leadership bodies for consideration. At this 
stage, it is also customary to call a conference of 
party activists and experts in the relevant fields.** 
The final stage of the campaign is the implementa- 
tion of specific decisions that often appear first as 
decrees of the RCP Central Committee and later re- 
ceive the ratification of the legislative body, the 
Grand National Assembly. Implementation is super- 
vised by the 65,000 local party branches and the 
numerous governmental structures at all levels.” 

The campaign approach, of course, requires a 
citizenry which is willing to be mobilized at any time, 
and a continuous socialization campaign aimed at 
producing such a citizenry has been an important 
feature of Romanian political life. Once again, the 
top party elite has seemed united in its dedication to 
undertakings of mass socialization and indoctrination 
__and in this regard has differed greatly from some 
other party elites in Eastern Europe, notably the 
Hungarian leadership, which has operated under 
Janos Kadar’s famous formula, “whosoever is not 
against us is with us.” “ In Romania, the top party 
elite is still engaged in massive efforts to convert the 
populace to the local brand of Marxism-Leninism, 
not merely to achieve tolerance of the ruling oli- 
garchy. 

Political mobilization and socialization, then, have 
had socioeconomic as well as political overtones. 
Since the party has attempted to maintain strict con- 
trol of the economy and the administrative apparatus, 
questions of economic efficiency have become politi- 
cal concerns. This consideration has put socioeco- 
nomic behavior and political/moral concerns into a 
common “socialization package,” with the following 
themes most frequently voiced: the need for punctu- 
ality, for the skill levels required in a modern sophis- 
ticated economy, for reliability, trustworthiness, and 
thrift, and for a general commitment to society and 
one’s fellow man; and, in negative terms, the need to 
eschew selfishness, greed, “bourgeois individual- 
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41 The National Conference of the RCP, July 1972, served this 
kind of purpose. For a discussion, see Ceausescu’s speech 
to the conference in Scinteia, loc. cit. 
42 This was the designated function of local party branches in 
the “cultural revolution’ campaign. Ceausescu revealed later, 
however, that there had been problems in implementation (see 
ibid., Nov. 21 and 22, 1972, where his speeches to the RCP 
Central Committee plenum were published). 
43 This formula was restated by Kadar at the 1971 congress of 
the Hungarian Workers’ Party. See Osteuropa, November 1971. 
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ism,” and corruption. Furthermore, the regime has 
constantly promoted the image of the New Socialist 
Man, who not only incorporates all the positive char- 
acter traits listed above but also willingly accepts the 
party as the supreme motive force of society with the 
right to mobilize individuals for socioeconomic or 
political action at any time.“ 

Despite the apparent agreement of the top party 
leaders on the principles of RCP supremacy and of 
the need for mass mobilization and continued indoc- 
trination efforts, there have been differences in this 
group concerning actual implementation, as well as 
considerable conflicts in the party just below the 
uppermost levels. The current reorganization of bu- 
reaucratic agencies and reshuffling of personnel have 
resulted in a considerable gap between Ceausescu 
and some of his colleagues at the top of the party. 
While removal of Trofin, Banc, and Dinca from cen- 
tral positions probably reflected personality disputes 
more than institutionally-based factionalism,*® more 
serious splits have developed between Ceausescu 
and parts of the security apparatus and propaganda 
sections. The important personnel changes in this 
field clearly indicate that the General Secretary re- 
gards the implementation of the ideological cam- 
paign as faulty.*® 

The most important differences at the elite level, 
however, have centered on the issue of the proper 
mix of ideological purity, party control, and economic 
efficiency. There has been a classical confrontation 
between apparatchik generalists concerned with con- 
tinued political supremacy for the RCP, on the one 
hand, and economic managers, central planners, and 
technical personnel charged with economic output, 
on the other. The operational code of the RCP leader- 
ship and the posture of monolithic unity around the 
General Secretary preclude systematic discussion of 
disagreements among the members of the Presidium, 
Executive Committee, and Secretariat on this ques- 
tion; therefore, evaluations must be tentative and 
based on inference rather than solid evidence. Never- 
theless, it appears that prior to his death in July 
1974, lon Gheorghe Maurer, Premier and thus head 
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44 See the author’s “Political Socialization in Romania,” in 
Ivan Volgyes, Ed. Political Socialization in Eastern Europe, 

New York, Praeger, forthcoming. 

45 The removal of Banc and Dinca was officially categorized 
as “rotation of cadres.” See Scinteia, June 24, 1973. 

46 {bid., July 20, 1972, and Jan. 28, 1973, announced the most 
important personnel changes in the party and security apparatuses 
and in the Ministry of the Interior. Ceausescu’s unhappiness with 
the security apparatus dates back to 1972 when he removed Patilinet 
as Party Secretary in charge of military and security affairs 
(reported in ibid., Feb. 17, 1972). 
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of the state apparatus, had been somewhat critical 
of the ideological campaign and the massive reor- 
ganization and rotation of cadres currently under 
way. He had displayed notable reticence concerning 
the need for increased orthodoxy in the ideological 
field and had repeatedly emphasized economic effi- 
ciency.*’ This approach stood in sharp contrast to the 
unqualified and at times anticipatory support of 
Ceausescu’s policies voiced by most other individ- 
uals at the top level. 

While disputes over economic activity and political 
orthodoxy have only been hinted at in the public pro- 
nouncements and actions of top leaders, there has 
been protracted and open debate among subordi- 
nate units of the party and state apparats over imple- 
mentation of various programs. Specialized journals 
such as Probleme Economice, Finante si Credit, and 
Viata Economica have discussed economic efficiency 
and productivity within the context of the current 
ideological campaign, at times registering doubts 
about the propriety of increased party control.*® The 
misgivings of some central planners about diminu- 
tion of their role have even been recorded in the 
main RCP organ Scinteia and in the party’s theoreti- 
cal journal Lupta de Clasa.*® Essentially, economic 
elite spokesmen have pleaded for autonomy “within 
the directives established by the party,” and they 
have on numerous occasions voiced Opposition to 
the economic reform instituted in 1967-68 but still 
only partially implemented.” Basically, this reform 
would enhance the degree of autonomy at the plant 
level, at the expense of central economic agencies. 
The occasionally esoteric debate has clearly focused 
on a familiar political theme: To what extent will 
decentralization in the economy, combined with ex- 
panded party control, seriously undermine the inter- 
ests of the economic elites? This conflict-ridden issue 


is a source of major concern in contemporary Ro- 
mania. 


Ee 
Values of the Masses 
ee 


A fourth factor which has set the framework of 
political life in contemporary Romania has been the 
persistence of mass values inimical to the achieve- 
ment of the Communist regime’s broad objectives. 
The primary goal of the political leadership with 
respect to the masses of the population has lain in 
mobilization. In part, mobilization has been intended 
to serve an economic purpose: i.e., to attain maxi- 
mum economic output within the parameters estab- 
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lished by the political elite; in part, it has been aimed 
at a political end: /.e., to ensure party supremacy in 
society and to enhance party hegemony over other 


| elites. In either case, however, the mass public has 


been regarded as essentially an object of manipu- 
lation and control—despite recent bows to popular 


| participation in the political process. But certain 


values of the populace have acted as impediments 
to this kind of mobilization and caused problems for 


the regime in its mobilization efforts. Two types of 


problems loom particularly important in the present 
context. They are: 


1. Popular apathy. Unfortunately, no sampling 
evidence can be produced to demonstrate this prob- 
lem since social science research is still in its in- 
fancy in Romania and since restrictions on Western 
scholars in the country preclude systematic inter- 
views at any level. The researcher must therefore 
depend on official sources for this purpose. Even 
such limited evidence, however, makes it clear that 
political and social mobilization is not meeting with 
unqualified support and enthusiasm from the popu- 
lation. There have been frequent complaints in the 
party press about apathy, corruption, retention of a 
“bourgeois-landowner” mentality, and the develop- 
ment of new forms of social parasitism among the 
masses of the population.» Indeed, Ceausescu 
launched his “little cultural revolution” partly in re- 
action to what he deemed unsatisfactory develop- 
ments with regard to mass attitudes in both the 
political /ideological and the economic realms. For 
the general masses, it should be noted too, the re- 
sults of the elite purges and reorganization and of 
the increased ideological orthodoxy at the top since 
1971 have been more severe social control, expanded 
party activity, and more stringent attempts at politi- 
cal socialization at all levels and in virtually all areas 
of activity. The current campaign against wastage of 
resources and for better use of machines, manpower, 
and raw materials also requires tighter supervision 
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47 See the author’s ‘‘Ceausescu’s Little Cultural Revolution .. ,, 
especially p. 724. 

48 See, for instance, G. Antonescu in Finante si Credit (Bucharest), 
January 1972, and S. Ansene in Probleme Economice (Bucharest), 
January 1972. 

49 See, for example, B. Almasan in Scinteia, Nov. 24, 1967, and 
Maxim Berghianu in Lupta de Clasa (Bucharest), July 1971. 

50Qne form of such opposition was the repeated redrafting of 
parts of the 1967 reform package. This procedure was criticized by a 
high economic official, G. Gaston-Marin, in ibid., January 1972. 

51See, for instance, Scinteia, Nov. 4, 1971, for Ceausescu’s 
thundering remarks at the November 1971 RCP Central Committee 
plenum. 
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at the production level, with markedly less room for 
individua! or group autonomy there.” 

The RCP modernizers, thus, have been undergoing 
an agonizing confrontation with socioeconomic real- 
ity at the mass level. Although tremendous changes 
have taken place in the political and socioeconomic 
fields in Romania during the last 25 years, the 
change in commonly-held values has been much less 
drastic. Like Communist elites elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, many elites in Romania have realized that 
value reorientation is going to be a slow process, but 
Ceausescu himself has elected to struggle against 
this kind of resignation for fear that much of the 
party apparatus could become oriented to the status 
quo instead of sticking to value reorientation. 
That choice has produced his current ideological 
offensive, clearly a major feature of the Romanian 
scene today. 


2. The continued existence of ethnic particular- 
ism. Romania is a multinational country, with sub- 
stantial numbers of ethnic Hungarians and Germans 
(as well as other, smaller ethnic groups) living inside 
its state borders. The 1966 census showed the fol- 
lowing breakdown of the population: Romanians, 
16,740,310 (87.6 percent of the total); Hungarians, 
1,619,592 (8.5 percent); Germans, 382,595 (2.0 
percent); Gypsies, 64,197 (0.3 percent); Jews, 
42,888 (0.2 percent); Ukrainians, Ruthenians, 
Hutans, 54,705 (0.3 percent); Russians, 39,483 
(0.2 percent); Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 44,236 (0.2 
percent); Slovaks 22,221 (0.1 percent); and Tatars, 
22,151 (0.1 percent), with smaller numbers of 
Turks, Bulgars, Czechs, Greeks, Poles, and Armen- 
ians. Of equal significance with this ethnic diversity 
is the fact that the two largest minorities, the Hun- 
garians and Germans, are. heavily concentrated in 
Transylvania and the Banat.” 

Communist ideology and much Western scholarly 
literature on political and socioeconomic develop- 
ment have predicted increasing assimilation of 
ethnic minorities into any modern political culture, 
and Ceausescu has made his assumptions explicit by 
emphasizing that modern, socialist Romania will 
have a culture which is neither Romanian nor minor- 
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52 |bid. This imperative is also clearly indicated in numerous 
articles by prominent party and government leaders on 
implementation of the 1971-75 plan. See, for example, Ilie Verdet in 
Era Socialista, No. 11, June 1973; and also Romania Libera 
(Bucharest), June 6, 1973. 

53 The nationality breakdown may be found in Republica Socialista 
Romania, Directia Centrala de Statistica, Recensamintul 
Populatiei si Locuintelor din 15 Martie 1966, VoIP 1 pi i53: 
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A Hungarian amateur group performs at Tirgu Mures 
in the Mures-Magyar Autonomous’ Region of 
Romania. 


—Eastfoto. 


ity-based, but socialist.** Today, socioeconomic mod- 
ernization has drastically changed the life style of 
virtually all citizens of Romania, whatever their 
ethnic background, and produced a common back- 
drop of urbanization, industrialization, and expanded 
educational opportunities for a common culture, but 
despite the regime’s express commitment to estab- 
lishing a common culture for all at a higher level, 
ethnic particularism has not disappeared. Rather, it 
appears to be on the rise, especially among Hun- 
garians. 

There are several aspects to the explanation of 
this phenomenon. First, much of the political and 
socioeconomic mobilization carried out in Romania 
is Supervised by ethnic Romanians, a situation which 
smacks of ‘“Romanianization” to the ethnic minori- 
ties. Here Ceausescu has faced an excruciating di- 
lemma. An important reason for his popularity among 
the Romanians appears to have been the mass belief 
that political development does, in fact, mean as- 
similation to the dominant Romanian culture. Hence, 
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he has had to walk a tightrope. On the one hand, he 
has had to avoid overt attempts at Romanianization | 
and to uphold national autonomy in fields such as } 
folklore, literary traditions, and the use of the native | 
language, while seeing to it that “socialist values” 
rule political and economic activity. On the other | 
hand, he has had to maintain his commitment to | 
Romanian nationalism, one of his regime’s chief 
sources of legitimacy. 

The consequence of this exceedingly complicated | 
State of affairs has been vacillation in nationality | 
policy over the years. That is, there have been alter- 
nating periods of relative ethnic autonomy and of 
heavy stress on assimilation. At the present time, 
Ceausescu is engaged in an effort to operationalize 
the old adage “national in form, socialist in content,” 
by allowing some ethnic autonomy in cultural and 
literary fields with strict controls against political | 
separatism. This fairly balanced approach has pre- 
vailed since 1968, when the regime’s concern about 
possible unrest among the minorities forced it to 
make certain concessions to them, particularly to the 
Hungarians. (Throughout much of the 1960’s under 
the regimes of both Gheorghiu-Dej and Ceausescu, 
a much more assimilationist approach had been in 
effect.) * 

There is little evidence, however, that this flexibil-. 
ity in policy has brought about assimilation to a 
higher form of national culture among the minority 
masses. A major reason for such lagging assimilation 
may be that socioeconomic modernization does not 
as a matter of course lead to greater assimilation. 
Increased urbanization, better jobs, and higher 
Standards of literacy in many cases bring about a 
mounting awareness of ethnic backgrounds, histori- 
cal traditions, and cultural bases and folkways, 
rather than a future-oriented attachment to a theo- 
retical, higher entity of socialist culture.** In Ro- 
mania, this has been the case especially among 
ethnic groups with a long and proud historical tradi- 
tion essentially alien to the Romanian experience— 
notably, the Hungarians and Germans, who were his- 
torically the political and socioeconomic masters of 
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55 For an analysis of this development, see the author’s “Ethnic 
Minorities in Romania Under Socialism,” East European Quarterly, 
January 1974, pp. 435-58. 

°° For discussions of this phenomenon, see Vernon V. Aspaturian, 
“The Non-Russian Nationalities,” in Allen Kassof, Ed. Prospects 
for Soviet Society, New York, Praeger, 1968, pp. 143-241; and 
the author’s “Ethnic Minorities in Socialist Romania: Assimilation 
or Ethnic Separatism?,’’ a paper presented to the September 1973 
meeting of the American Political Science Association in 
New Orleans, La. 


' large areas of the country. Thus, the modernization 
process among these groups has rendered it doubly 
difficult for the Romanian political elite to achieve 
meaningful cultural assimilation. 
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No analysis of factors affecting recent Romanian 
politics would be complete without some mention of 
external influences, primarily those stemming from 
the USSR. Much has been said about the decline of 
Moscow’s power in Eastern Europe in the post-Stalin 
period, and there is relatively broad agreement that 
the present leadership in the Kremlin cannot deter- 
mine domestic politics in the Warsaw Pact countries 
in detail, as was Stalin’s wont. At the same time, the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and the enunciation of 
the Brezhnev Doctrine have demonstrated quite 
clearly that Moscow still can and will set general 
parameters beyond which no political leadership 
within the Soviet sphere of influence can safely 
venture. These parameters have been operational 
with respect to Romania no less than with respect to 
other countries. The most important are: 


1. Continued dominance of the Communist Party 
and unswerving attachment to a political and socio- 
economic program broadly defined as “socialism.” 
Under this requirement, the appearance of a mean- 
ingful political alternative to the local Communist 
Party is precluded; furthermore, the Communist 
Party itself may not introduce major ideological and 
political deviations. Similarly, the economic organi- 
zation of the state must reflect a commitment to 
state ownership of the means of production, only 
limited and controlled private agriculture, a cen- 
trally-controlled money market, and minimal indi- 
vidual enterprise in small industry and in services. 

These requirements have constituted no particular 
problem for the RCP. Not only is it the only party in 
the country, but Ceausescu’s policy has ruled out the 
rise of any informal political alternative. It is worth 
pointing out here that the recent campaigns de- 
signed to reestablish ideological orthodoxy while 
furthering party control must be seen in Moscow as 
reassuring developments. There have indeed been 
analysts who have hinted that the ideological cam- 
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57 See, for instance, the Radio Free Europe Research report 
by Robert R. King, “A Lull in Rumania’s Relations with China?,’”’ 
Feb. 15, 1972. 

58F.g,, “July 1972 Report,” pp. 40-54. 


paign in Romania is a local “sacrifice” to Moscow in 
return for continued relative autonomy in foreign 
policy.” Whether such a quid pro quo has actually 
been established cannot be determined with any 
certainty, but it is clear that Moscow accepts Bucha- 
rest’s assurances that a Romanian Dubcek will not 
be allowed to appear on the domestic scene. Such 
assurances would tend to make Romanian foreign 
policy maneuvers more tolerable to the Soviet leaders. 


2. Firm commitment to the Soviet Union in for- 
eign policy, or at least a “progressive” foreign policy 
which supports Moscow in general terms and is 
suitably “anti-imperialist” in tone. In this realm, the 
Ceausescu regime is in considerable difficulty. The 
General Secretary has repeatedly stated that Ro- 
mania wishes to have relations with a// countries 
without regard to social system, although relations 
with other socialist countries remain a major con- 
cern. Romania’s “deviation” in foreign policy— 
manifested by the recognition of West Germany in 
1967, close economic ties with many capitalist coun- 
tries, recent agreements with the United States, and 
continued relations with Israel at a time when all 
other countries in Eastern Europe broke diplomatic 
relations with the “Zionist state’—has caused con- 
siderable strain in Moscow-Bucharest relations and 
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Ceausescu, left, leads a delegation of Romanian 
state and party officials to 1970 Warsaw Pact talks 
in Moscow. To right is CPSU General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, who greeted the Romanian leader 
at the Moscow airport. 


—V. Musaeliarr for Tass via Sovfoto. 
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has resulted in increased Soviet pressure for more 
conformity. 

This pressure, which grew in intensity after the 
August 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, has had two 
domestic effects in Romania. It has slowed the trend 
toward greater economic cooperation with the West. 
This slowdown has in turn forced domestic produc- 
tion to pick up the slack in terms of both investment 
and the availability of consumer goods and has thus 
brought about a somewhat harsher economic cli- 
mate.*? The pressure also probably had something to 
do with the inauguration of the ideological campaign 
described above, which has had considerable impact 
on economic and social life. 


3. Firm commitment by the local party leadership 
to the Soviet position in the Sino-Soviet dispute. This 
is another troublesome area for Ceausescu, an area 
which has caused him repeated problems internally. 
The Romanian party leader has officially taken a 
middle position in the conflict, deploring the de- 
structive fraternal infighting between Moscow and 
Peking. He has steadfastly refused to participate in 
conferences designed to read the Chinese out of the 
world Communist movement, or, when he has par- 
ticipated, he has acted as a conciliatory influence, 
emphasizing the need to keep the “camp” united in 
the face of continued “imperialist onslaughts.”® The 
Romanian commitment to a communism with na- 
tional roots and Bucharest’s frequent insistence on 
relations among socialist states based on “‘noninter- 
ference in domestic affairs, equality and mutual 
advantage” ** have caused much consternation in 
the Kremlin; and in Romania this conflict has given 
rise to factionalism, about which relatively little is 
known. The purges of General lon Serb and Party 
Secretary Vasile Patilinet, presumably for pro-Soviet 
factional activity, have constituted only the visible 
tip of an iceberg.” 

Ceausescu has long maintained cordial relations 
with the Chinese, and there are indications that he 
greatly admires some of the policies of the CCP. The 
advent of the “little cultural revolution,” hard upon 
the heels of Ceausescu’s visit to China in 1972 
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59 The 1974-75 plan, approved by the RCP Executive Committee 
on June 13, 1973, provided for more reliance on domestic production 
of certain goods. See Scinteia, June 14, 1973. 

60 F.g., Congresul/ al X-lea al Partidului Comunist Roman, 
pp. 74-89. 

61 A favorite concept which Ceausescu has repeatedly stressed, 
e.g., in “Report” pp. 40-57. 

62 The recent changes in the RCP Secretariat may indeed be a 
continuation of the 1972 purge. 
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brought forth much speculation in the West concern- 


ing the General Secretary’s preference for Maoist 2 
approaches.* A cause-effect relationship is hard to | 


establish in any analysis of personal motivations, and 
some of the early speculation on this point has died 
down. Ceausescu’s Official position is that he is a 
Romanian Communist and as such is devoted to a 
Romanian road within the general parameters of 
Marxism-Leninism. This position presumably leaves 
open the option of borrowing from both the Soviet 
and Chinese experiences. The immediate domestic 
effect of Ceausescu’s ideological commitments, of 
course, has been the campaign for orthodoxy, which 
has met with some approval in both Moscow and 
Peking. 


‘The Future 


Having examined the factors that have determined 
the character of political life in Romania during 
recent years, let us now turn to a brief assessment of 
those which are likely to be critical in this regard 
in the future. Obviously, foreign influences will prob- 
ably loom large, for the Soviet parameters will doubt- 
less remain operative. Ceausescu will thus have to 
maneuver between domestic factions and the shad- 
ows of the Brezhnev Doctrine. To date, his ideological 
orthodoxy, the current campaign for increased party 
power in society, and the strategic isolation of Ro- 
mania in a geographical sense have persuaded Mos- 
cow to tolerate his independent stance in foreign 
policy. But should Ceausescu be confronted with a 
serious rebellion among his own bureaucratic elites 
or adopt domestic policies which appear to Moscow 
to constitute major deviations from orthodoxy, he 
could find himself confronted with Soviet interfer- 
ence of one sort or another. 

As for internal factors, these seem to be the most 
important: 


1. Ceausescu’s personal power and his style ot 
decision-making. As described above, the personal 
power of Ceausescu has lately been enhanced by 
administrative reorganizations and the removal of 
important individuals from their major power bases. 
The General Secretary has increasingly dominated 
both the party and the state administration, and his 
personal involvement in the newly-established joint 
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63 See, for example, King, “A Lull in Rumania’s Relations with 
China?,”’ especially pp. 6-8. 


party-state bodies such as the Supreme Council on 
Socioeconomic Development has further strength- 
ened his control over the course of events. Moreover, 
'Romania’s successes in foreign policy during the 
last decade have by anda large stemmed from his 
highly personal approach to foreign affairs. As long 
as the country registers reasonable economic prog- 
ress and retains its relative autonomy in foreign pol- 
icy, the General Secretary would appear to be rather 
firmly in the saddle—at least for the next four or five 
years. 


2. Increasing socioeconomic diversification and 
its implications for political life. As the moderniza- 
tion process continues, Romania will inevitably ex- 
perience more social diversification and Stratifica- 
| tion. Functional specialization will grow, and the 
| service sector of the economy will become more im- 
portant. At some stage of this development, a cen- 
| tralized party attuned to the idea of strict control of 
all aspects of socioeconomic and political life may 
encounter thorny difficulties in exercising its cus- 
tomary supervision of society. In short, the Romanian 
Communist Party will be caught in a major dilemma. 
On the one hand, it will have to press forward with 
its drive for modernization since much of its legiti- 
macy rests on the idea of steady progress and devel- 
Opment; on the other hand, the very process of mod- 
ernization will tend to make political control harder. 
Present-day approaches such as ideological cam- 
paigns, personalized power politics, and frequent 
administrative reorganizations will probably not solve 
the escalating problems of control during the coming 
decade. One possible solution might be the gradual 
withdrawal of the party from direct day-to-day in- 
volvement in economic affairs, as has been the case 
in Hungary; another could be for the Romanian po- 
litical leadership to attempt to coopt more economic 
specialists into the RCP for better control in this 
field. Such innovations, however, would clash with 
the current trend toward ever-increasing personal 
power for Nicolae Ceausescu. 
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3. Probable long-term expansion of the power of 
the “technocrats.” The increasing sophistication of 
the economy and the stratification of Romanian so- 
ciety will likely result in more influence for the 
managerial and technical experts who have been 
emerging in large numbers from the universities and 
research institutions of the country. At the moment, 
the party apparat is still primarily in the hands of 
professional political cadres whose education is rudi- 
mentary or limited to short courses at party insti- 
tutes. These two groups now coexist in a reasonably 
peaceful manner. The experts need political support 
in order to advance their careers, and the political 
cadres need the technocrats to improve social and 
economic conditions and to propel Romania forward 
to the overriding goal of “modernity.” During the next 
decade or so, however, the services of the technical 
and managerial experts will become even more Cru- 
cial, and it seems improbable that they will perform 
these services without demanding greater political 
power. The party could meet this challenge by coopt- 
ing some of them, by training its own people as spe- 
cialists, or by intensifying ideological campaigns and 
social control (the device currently in use). In the 
long run, the most likely scenario appears to be one 
that will involve recognition by the party of the need 
for concessions to the societal elites it has helped 
create. At that time, of course, the personal author- 
ity of the party leader would have to be curtailed, 
and such a curtailment would certainly not sit well 
with the present General Secretary. 


The broad prospects in Romania, then, are for 
continued emphasis on rapid socioeconomic mod- 
ernization, with continued impressive achievements. 
At the same time, political: problems will probably 
become increasingly severe because of the com- 
plexity of the issues facing the Romanian political 
leadership, and how the leadership will respond to 
the challenge is bound to be a subject of ongoing 
interest to the rest of the world. 


The Albanian 


Cultural Revolution 


By Nicholas C. Pano 


ovember 1974 will mark both the 30th anni- 

versary of Albania’s liberation from Axis oc- 

cupation and the Communist seizure of power. 
Although it is the smallest and least developed of 
the East European party states, the People’s Repub- 
lic of Albania (PRA) has, since the end of World War 
Il, enjoyed a prominence far out of proportion to its 
size and power. To a considerable degree, Albania’s 
notoriety stemmed originally from the role the coun- 
try played in the events that led to the Soviet- 
Yugoslav break in 1948 and the Sino-Soviet rift in 
the early 1960's. Since the mid-1960’s, however, it 
has been the Albanian Ideological and Cultural Revo- 
lution that has most attracted the interest of foreign 
observers. 

Viewed in the context of Albania’s postwar his- 
tory, the Albanian Ideological and Cultural Revolution 
does not appear to be either “‘a great aberration” or 
a mere carbon copy of the Chinese Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. It represents, rather, a distinct 
Stage of what Albanian Communist theoreticians have 
termed their nation’s “uninterrupted revolution,” 
which began during the wartime “struggle for na- 
tional liberation” and is intended to continue until 
Albania has successfully completed its construction 
of socialism and made the transition to communism.' 
Albania’s present rulers hold that the Ideological and 
Cultural Revolution constitutes the most recent and 
decisive phase of their campaign to build socialism 
in accordance with the tenets of Marxism-Leninism. 
Concerning this point, Enver Hoxha, First Secretary 
Oh SS cr ale as AR a I ae li 
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of the ruling Partia e Punés sé Shqipérisé (Albanian 
Party of Labor—henceforth referred to as APL), de- 
clared in November 1966: 


So long as the complete victory of the revolution in 
the realms of ideology and culture has not been 
ensured, the victories of the socialist revolution in 
the economic and political fields can neither be 
secured nor guaranteed.’ 


The roots of Albania’s Ideological and Cultural 
Revolution are to be found in the history of the PRA, 
and especially in the experiences of the republic’s 
formative years. That history may be divided into 
two periods. During the first period (1944-60), the 
Communist seized power, consolidated their hold on 
the country, inaugurated their program of socializa- 
tion, and strove to preserve Albania’s independence 
and territorial integrity. This was an era of strife 
within the ranks of the ruling party and of conflicts 
between the PRA on the one hand and Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet Union, and the major Western powers 
on the other. It was above all the period during which 
Enver Hoxha firmly established himself as the lead- 
ing personality in the Albanian ruling elite. By the 
end of the period, the now tightly-knit Albanian 
leadership had established the institutional bases of 
socialism, provoked the diplomatic and ideological 
break with the USSR, and cemented the ideological 
and economic alliance with China. The second period 
began in 1961 and extends to the present day. It is 
this period which has witnessed the emergence and 
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1 See Ndreci Plasari, ‘Some Features of the Revolution in Albania,” 
in Konferenca Kombétare e Studimeve Shogérore (National 
Conference on Social Studies), Vol. Il, Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1970, 
pp. 3-30. 

2 Zéri i Popullit (Tirana), Nov. 2, 1966. 
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development of the Ideological and Cultural Revo- 
lution to become the dominant feature in the internal 
life of the nation.*? Let us now proceed to examine 
| the highlights of these two major historical periods. 


The Formative Years 


Shortly after the Communists assumed power in 
Albania in November 1944, policy and personal 
differences developed within the leadership. The 
dominant faction, headed by Hoxha, wanted to con- 
solidate the Communist military victory by eliminat- 
ing all political opposition, nationalizing industry, 
instituting an agrarian reform program, and 
strengthening relations with the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia. On the other hand, a “moderate” fac- 
tion, whose leading spokesman was Politburo mem- 
ber Sefulla Maleshova, advocated lenient treatment 
for political opponents, postponement of socializa- 
tion until the economy had further developed within 
a capitalist framework, creation of a broad-based 
coalition in which all “genuine anti-fascists” would 
be represented, and the maintenance of diplomatic 
and cultural ties with the United States and Great 
Britain on an equal footing with the USSR and 
Yugoslavia. At the same time, a personal rivalry 
arose between the charismatic, independent-minded 
party leader, Enver Hoxha, and his colorless but 
shrewd pro-Yugoslav deputy, Kogi Xoxe.* 

Despite their differences, Hoxha and Xoxe col- 
laborated during 1946 to destroy the “moderates.” 
Meanwhile, Hoxha had formulated his program for 
Albania, which called for the establishment of effec- 
tive party control over all aspects of Albanian life, 
the preservation of Albania’s independence and 
territorial integrity, and the construction of socialism 
in accordance with the Leninist-Stalinist Soviet 
model. Hoxha’s refusal to deviate from this program 
has at various times since the late 1940’s brought 
him into conflict with elements of his own party, as 
well as with Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, and the 
majority of parties in the world Communist move- 
ment. 
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3 For an overview of Albanian history between 1944 and 1967, see 
the author’s The People’s Republic of Albania, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968, pp. 55-183. The official Albanian 
interpretation may be found in Historia e Partisé sé Punés sé 
Shgipérisé (History of the Albanian Party of Labor), Tirana, 
Naim Frashéri, 1968, pp. 192-509. 

4On the Hoxha-Xoxe rivalry, see Enver Hoxha, Vepra (Works), 
Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1968- , Vol. 5, pp. 170-82, 516-54. 


By 1947, Hoxha was becoming increasingly un- 
easy over the growing Yugoslav influence within 
the Albanian party. He was especially irritated by 
Yugoslav efforts to replace him with Xoxe, to incor- 
porate Albania into Yugoslavia, and to thwart the 
development of Albanian industry. The 1948 Soviet- 
Yugoslav break, however, helped Hoxha remain in 
power, saved Albania’s independence, and allowed 
the PRA to embark on its projected program of in- 
dustrial development. Still, Tirana’s fear of and 
hostility toward Yugoslavia continued to grow during 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s as Tito persisted in 
his efforts to influence Albanian politics, turned to 
the West for economic aid, and began his economic 
and social experimentation within the socialist 
framework. In the eyes of the Albanians, Tito’s 
regime was guilty of “splitting” the socialist camp, 
accepting “handouts” from the imperialists, and 
falling victim to the heresy of “revisionism.” Yugo- 
slavia was regarded not only as an avaricious neigh- 
bor who had already displayed “evil” intentions re- 
garding Albania, but also as a horrible example of 
what could happen to a “former socialist’ state 
once it had strayed from the Marxist-Leninist path.” 


From Ally to Outcast 


In retrospect, the years 1948-56 appear to have 
been most crucial in shaping both the destiny of 
the PRA and the outlook of its leaders. The eco- 
nomic aid Albania received from the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies made it possible for 
her to launch an ambitious industrialization program 
in conjunction with the First Five-Year Plan (1951- 
55). There were apparently no significant differences 
with Moscow until after the death of Stalin in March 
1953, when the Soviet leaders began counselling the 
Albanians to slacken the pace of their industrializa- 
tion drive, a step which Tirana was unwilling to take. 
By 1955, the signs of strain were starting to grow 
as Khrushchev began promoting destalinization and 
moved toward a rapprochement with Yugoslavia. 
The APL leadership viewed the former development 
as a threat to its socialization program and the latter 
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5 For the Albanian view see, inter alia, Lufta e Partisé sé Punés 
sé Shqipérisé Kundér Nderhyrjes Armigésore té Udhéhegjes 
Revizioniste té iL.K.J. né Punét e Brendéshme té Vendit Tone 
(The Struggle of the Albania Party of Labor Against the Hostile 
Intervention of the Revisionist Leadership of the Y[ugoslav] 
L[eague of] Clommunists] in the Internal Affairs of Our Country), 
Tirana, Mihal Duri, 1958, pp. 3-5, 15-56. 
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as a potential menace to Albania’s independence as 
well as to its own Survival.® 

During the same 1948-56 period, Albania’s rela- 
tions with the United States and Great Britain also 
deteriorated seriously. These trends reflected a re- 
versal of Albania’s attitude of the immediate postwar 
period, when Tirana had sought to obtain diplomatic 
recognition by the two Western powers. By late 
1946, Hoxha had become annoyed at the refusal of 
London and Washington to establish relations with 
his regime and their opposition to Albania’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations, as well as at what he 
perceived to be the two powers’ support for Greek 
territorial claims in southern Albania (Northern 
Epirus).’ What little hope still remained for an Al- 
banian understanding with the United States and 
Great Britain was finally shattered by evidences of 
Anglo-American involvement in clandestine opera- 
tions to overthrow the Tirana regime between 1949 
and 1953. These ventures failed partly because of 
poor planning and partly because of their betrayal 
to the Russians and Albanians by H.A.R. (Kim) 
Philby, then an undercover agent for Moscow in the 
British Foreign Office.’ Their discovery led to an 
intensification of repression within the PRA and also 
had the effect of driving the Albanians more deeply 
into the Soviet camp and heightening their fear, mis- 
trust, and hatred of the US and its NATO allies. 

Besides his external enemies, Hoxha also had to 
contend with opposition within both the APL and the 
government. This domestic strife was reflected in 
the numerous personnel changes in the leading 
party and state organs between 1948 and 1956.° 


Ss See ee ee ee SS ee a 
© Historia e Partisé .. . pp. 309-13; Sotir Madhi, “The Struggle 
of the APL Against Rightist Opportunism,’ Studime Historike 
(Tirana), No. 3, 1967, pp. 49-53. 
7On these issues, see especially Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1945, Vol. |V, Washington, DC, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1968, pp. 1-80; Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1946, Vol. VI, same publisher, 1969, pp. 1-45; and 
Hoxha, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 1-5, 174-79, 215-16, 518-20. 
® Bruce Page, David Leitch, and Philip Knightly, The Philby 
Conspiracy, Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 1968, pp. 197-203; 
C. L. Sulzberger, A Long Row of Candles—Memoirs and Diaries, 
1934-1954, New York, Macmillan, 1969, pp. 476, 498, 505, 867. For 
the Albanian version of these episodes, see Mark Dodani, 
Fronti i Heshtun (The Silent Front), Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1968, 
pp. 26-171; Fadil Pagrami, Deshtimi i Komploteve (The Destruction 
of Conspiracies), Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1970, pp. 303-67. 
For Philby’s version, see Kim Philby, My Silent War, New York, Grove 
Press, 1968, pp. 167-70; also Rude Pravo (Prague), Aug. 18, 1971. 
°For details of these personnel shuffles, see Robert Lee Wolff, 
The Balkans in Our Time, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1956, pp. 490-93. By 1955 Hoxha was the only member of the 
original APL Central Committee still serving on that body. 
Of the 31 members and candidate members elected to the APL 
Central Committee in 1948, 14 had been removed by 1956. 


The opposition, headed by Politburo members Bedri 
Spahiu and Tuk Jakova, had urged, among other 
things, a slowdown in the industrialization program, 
a delay in the collectivization of agriculture, the 
initiation of a program of destalinization, “demo- 
cratization” of the APL, and a rapprochement with 
Yugoslavia. By June 1955, however, Hoxha had 
succeeded in purging his major rivals, including 
Jakova and Spahiu.”° 

The remnants of the opposition to Hoxha, mostly 
middle-rank bureaucrats and military officers, made 
a final effort to topple the APL leader at the April 
1956 conference of the Tirana city party organiza- 
tion. Encouraged by Khrushchev’s anti-Stalinist policy 
pronouncements at the Soviet 20th Party Congress 
in February 1956 and, allegedly, by promises of sup- 
port from the Yugoslav legation in Tirana, the dis- 
sidents called for adoption of the opposition’s pro- 
gram, as outlined above, and postponement of the 
Third APL Congress until their demands had been 
met. When it appeared that his critics might gain 
control of the conference, Hoxha appeared before 
the assemblage and managed to prevail by combin- 
ing appeals to patriotism and personal friendship 
with threats of reprisal.” 

Hoxha’s triumph on this occasion marked the de- 
feat of the last serious challenge to his rule from 
within the APL. He had succeeded in overcoming his 
rivals between 1948 and 1956 thanks to a number 
of factors—principally, the opposition’s lack of ef- 
fective leadership and organization, its failure to 
win over either the armed forces or the security 
organs and to develop substantial grassroots sup- 
port, and its appearance of being pro-Yugoslav. Up 
to the time of the Third APL Congress (May 25-June 
3, 1956), moreover, Hoxha had had the further 
advantage of enjoying the confidence of the Soviet 
leadership. 

The Third Congress witnessed not only the defini- 
tive consolidation of Hoxha’s control over the party, 
but also his first public defiance of Moscow in re- 
fusing to rehabilitate Xoxe, Jakova, and other 
“victims” of the Albanian “Titoist purges.” The Cen- 
tral Committee and Politburo elected by the Con- 


10 Hoxha, op. cit., Vol. 12, pp. 335-92. See also Dokumenta 
Kryesore té Partisé sé Punés té Shqipérisé (Principal Documents 
of the Albanian Party of Labor), Vol. 2, 2nd ed., Tirana, Librit Politik, 
1972, pp. 534-41 (hereafter cited as Dk). 

11 The text of the speech delivered by Hoxha at this conference 
has been published for the first time in Vol. 13 of his works, 
released in 1973, pp. 202-37. Also useful are his commentaries on 
the meeting, which appear on pp. 242-68 of this volume. 
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Enver Hoxha, First Secretary of the Albanian Party 
of Labor, addresses a workers’ meeting. 
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gress consisted exclusively of Hoxha loyalists, and 
the constant turnover that had hitherto character- 
ized the membership of these bodies now ceased.” 
Hoxha’s domestic position was also strengthened in- 
directly by the outbreaks of unrest in Poland and 
rebellion in Hungary during the autumn of 1956 
and the ensuing disarray in the Communist camp. 

Given these changed circumstances, it is not 
surprising that Hoxha proceeded to defy repeated 
Soviet efforts to get him to realign his policies with 
those of the CPSU. The Albanian leader defined his 
party’s position on the issues in dispute in his 
February 1957 report to the APL Central Commit- 
tee,*? and his subsequent pronouncements up to 
1960 ** were largely amplifications of this original 
formulation. The positions he took may be summar- 
ized as follows: 
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12 Of those elected to full Politburo membership at the 
Third Party Congress, only one (Liri Belishova in 1960) had been 
expelled from that body as of June 1974. Of the 43 persons named 
full members of the Central Committee, only six had been 
expelled, two had been demoted to candidate membership, 
and two had died over the same period. 

13 Hoxha, op. cit., Vol. 14, pp. 214-93. 

14 Perhaps the most important of these was Hoxha’s speech at the 
November 1960 Moscow conference of Communist parties. For 
the text of this address, see DK, Vol. 3, 1970, pp. 414-62. 
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First, Hoxha adamantly opposed full-scale de- 
stalinization on the grounds that it would weaken 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, undermine the 
vanguard role of the party, hinder class war, and 
generally obstruct the orderly progress of the social- 
ist revolution. He contended that massive destalin- 
ization could cause Albania to fall into the same 
cycle of revisionism, counterrevolution, and eventual 
Soviet intervention that had already occurred in 
Poland and Hungary. 

Second, the APL leader asserted his unwillingness 
to modify his program for the development of indus- 
try and the collectivization and modernization of 
agriculture. He argued that acceptance of Moscow’s 
advice to slow the pace of industrialization would 
not only undermine Albania’s efforts to construct 
the “material-technical basis of socialism” but would 
also reduce Albania to a permanent economic de- 
pendency of the USSR. This, Hoxha later declared, 
“would have been tantamount to national suicide.” * 

Third, Hoxha made it clear that Albania was 
adamantly opposed to a reconciliation with Yugo- 
slavia, on the ground that the “revisionist” Tito 
regime had forfeited its place in the Communist 
camp. Underlying this uncompromising stand vis-a- 
vis Yugoslavia was the apparent suspicion of the 
APL leadership that Tito had demanded a free hand 
in Albania as part of his price for normalizing rela- 
tions with Moscow. 

Fourth, Hoxha took the position that the Soviet 
leadership was no longer waging the struggle against 
imperialism as vigorously as it should. By placing 
undue emphasis on such tactics as peaceful co- 
existence and the parliamentary road to socialism 
at a time when the preponderance of power in the 
international arena had shifted in favor of the so- 
cialist camp, Moscow, in the view of the Albanian 
leadership, was actually helping the cause of im- 
perialism. 

Although these basic policy differences became 
clear-cut in the period between 1957 and 1960, 
the final rupture in Soviet-Albanian party and state 
relations did not occur until December 1961. By 
that time, Moscow had made an abortive attempt to 
overthrow the Albanian leadership and had ended 
economic and technical assistance to the PRA.” 


15 Zérj 7 Popullit, Nov. 2, 1966. For a detailed account of Soviet- 
Albanian economic differences, see Robert Owen Freedman, 
Economic Warfare in the Communist Bloc New York, Praeger, 1970, 
pp. 58-102. 

16 The most authoritative account of the Soviet-Albanian break 
is William E. Griffith, A/bania and the Sino-Soviet Rift, Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Press, 1963. 
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Albania’s successful defiance of the USSR was 
in large measure attributable to the Sino-Soviet rift 
and the emergence of a Peking-Tirana ‘‘axis’” within 
the world Communist movement.’? Already during 
the late 1950’s, the Chinese and Albanian regimes 
had been attracted to each other by their common 
opposition to the post-1956 CPSU line. Although 
there were numerous and obvious differences be- 
tween the two, there were also several noteworthy 
similarities. In both China and Albania, the Com- 
munists had seized power by their own efforts, the 
ruling party was headed by a charismatic revolu- 
tionary leader, and the regime had embraced a 
fundamentalist version of Marxism-Leninism in its 
quest to overcome social and economic backward- 
ness through the building of socialism. During the 
1960’s, as Albania and China began to collaborate 
closely in many areas, their approaches to the re- 
molding of society were to develop certain similar 
features. Perhaps the most important of these was 
the resort to “cultural revolution,” which became a 
dominant aspect of the lives of both nations by 
the mid-1960's. But while the Albanian and Chinese 
versions of this movement were clearly alike in many 
respects, there were nevertheless discernible differ- 
ences between them stemming from the specific 
environments in which they developed.” 


Setting the Stage 


The Fourth APL Congress (February 13-20, 1961) 
marked the point at which the Albanian leaders be- 
gan to lay the foundations of their Ideological and 
Cultural Revolution. In their reports to the Con- 
gress,” Hoxha and Premier Mehmet Shehu main- 
tained that since world communism now found it- 
self confronted with the twin dangers of imperialism 
and “modern revisionism,” it was necessary for all 


17 For a discussion of Sino-Albanian relations during 1956-60, 
see Daniel Tretiak, ‘The Founding of the Sino-Albanian Entente,”’ 
China Quarterly (London), No. 10, 1962, pp. 123-43. 

18 A comparative analysis of the Albanian and Chinese cultural 
revolutions is not attempted in this article. However, some of the 
more obvious differences between the two movements will 
be noted in passing. 

19 The texts of Hoxha’s and Shehu’s reports to the Congress 
appear in Kongresi IV i Partisé sé Punés té Shgipérisé (The Fourth 
Congress of the Albanian Party of Labor), Tirana, Naim Frashé6ri, 
1961, pp. 13-167 and 171-266, respectively. For an analysis 
of the historical significance of this Congress, see Veniamin Tocgi and 
Ki¢o Kapetani, ‘The Congress Which Marked the Transition 
to the Period of the Complete Construction of the Socialist Society,” 
Rruga e Partisé (Tirana), No. 3, March 1971, pp. 45-54. 
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“true Marxist-Leninist” parties to wage a “two- 


front war” against both these enemies. They also |. 
proclaimed that with 99 percent of the nation’s in- | 


dustry nationalized, 86 percent of its farm land 
collectivized, and industrial output coming to account 


for some 44 percent of the national income by the | 


end of 1960, Albania had finished building the 
“economic base” of socialism and would now enter 
the stage of “complete socialist construction.” In 
addition to the continued development of industry 
and agriculture, the Albanian leaders announced, a 
major feature of this stage would be the inaugura- 
tion of a massive ideological campaign of ‘“Com- 
munist education.” Explaining the purposes of this 
Campaign, Hoxha declared: 


The complete construction of a socialist society 
cannot be realized without creating at the same time 
a new person with new ideas and thoughts, with 
lofty virtues and morals. The bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois remnants in the consciousness of the 
people pose a serious obstacle to the complete vic- 
tory of socialism in our country. The contradiction 
between the new socialist base and the capitalist 
remnants in the consciousness of the people is one 
of the most important contradictions in the life of 
our nation. A great effort must be made to overcome. 
this.”° 


In less ideological terms, there appear to have 
been two primary motivations behind the launching 
of the “Communist education” campaign, which was 
in effect the preliminary phase of the Ideological 
and Cultural Revolution of the mid-1960’s. First of 
all, now that the political and economic foundations 
of the new order had been laid, Hoxha was anxious 
to complete the process of nation-building by tack- 
ling the difficult job of eliminating those attitudes, 
traditions, and organizations that hindered the 
regime’s efforts to achieve national unity and mod- 
ernization. The chief targets of this effort were the 
nation’s three (lslamic, Eastern Orthodox, and 
Roman Catholic) religious organizations as well as 
the traditions of social conservatism and sectional- 
ism. The second primary motivation was the desire 
to preserve “doctrinal purity,” not merely to ensure 
that Albania would not stray from the Marxist-Lenin- 


20 Kongresi IV .. ., p. 148. It may be noted here that the 
Chinese Communist Party decided to launch a “socialist education” 
campaign at its Tenth Central Committee Plenum in September 
1962. 
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ist path but to advance the regime’s ambition to 
make Albania a showcase of ‘Marxism-Leninism.’ 

The Albanian leaders moved slowly but steadily 
to implement the program of “Communist educa- 
tion” between 1961 and 1963. By June 1961 the 
People’s Assembly had approved a plan for reform 
of the educational system to rid it of Soviet influ- 
ences, a major feature of the plan being its pro- 
vision for closer integration of academic study and 
| productive work.”” The next step was taken at the 
| September 1961 APL Central Committee Plenum, 
when the party leadership acted to mobilize two of 
| the nation’s major mass organizations, the Union of 
| Albanian Labor Youth (UALY) and the Albanian 
Women’s Union, behind the ‘Communist education” 
campaign.” 

For the most part, however, the Albanian leaders 
were preoccupied in this period with waging their 
ideological and propaganda campaign against the 
Soviet Union and staving off an economic collapse 
following Moscow’s termination of aid to the PRA. 
Up to the beginning of 1963, Albania served as a 
_| surrogate for China in the ideological warfare against 
| Soviet “revisionism,” and it was only then that 
Peking initiated open polemics with Moscow, thereby 
permitting a scaling-down of Tirana’s role in the 
conflict. During 1963-64, Albania’s economic wor- 
ries also were somewhat alleviated by assurances 
from Peking that China, now recovering from the 
aftereffects of the “Great Leap Forward,’’ would be 
able, if belatedly, to fulfill its economic commit- 
ments to Tirana.” 

With the consolidation of the Sino-Albanian 
economic-ideological alliance, the APL leaders were 
at last able to devote greater attention to the ideo- 
logical problems on the home front. During the 
first half of 1963, there was a noticeable increase 
in the number of articles in the Albanian press deal- 
ing with social and ideological “shortcomings” in 
various aspects of the nation’s life. It was reported, 
for example, that one-third of the students enrolled 
in the State University of Tirana had failed to take 
their first-semester examinations, and that “anti- 
socialist,” ‘idealistic,’ and ‘humanistic’ attitudes 
were still prevalent among Albanian youth. Of even 
greater concern to the regime in view of the nation’s 


21 For a discussion of the educational reform program, see 
Hamid Beqgja, Riorganizimi i Shkollés né R.P.Sh. (The School 
Reorganization in the PRA), Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1964. 

22 Zérj ij Popullit, Sept. 29, 1963. 

23 Vjetari Statistikor i R.P.Sh., 1965 (Statistical Yearbook 
of the PRA, 1965), Tirana, Mihal Duri, 1965, pp. 314-15. 
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A May Day 1974 poster in Tirana proclaims “Glory 
to Marxism-Leninism.” 


—EUPRA. 


continuing economic difficulties were reports com- 
plaining of “poor labor discipline” both on farms 
and in the factories. From the evidence available, 
it was apparent that the “Communist education” 
campaign had made little real headway by mid- 
1963. 

What distressed the APL leadership most was the 
prevalence of widespread apathy and_ alienation 
in the countryside, where two-thirds of the popula- 
tion lived and where the influence of the party in 
the daily lives of the people was still limited. In 
an attempt to rally the peasants behind the regime, 
to integrate them into the mainstream of the new 
Albanian society, and to uproot the “bourgeois” and 
“oatriarchal” attitudes and practices that still per- 
sisted in the rural areas, the APL in June 1963 
launched a drive specifically aimed at raising the 
educational and cultural level of the peasants and 
improving their material lot.” 

The “unsatisfactory state of affairs” existing in 
“several areas” of Albanian life was again noted 
at a December 1963 meeting of the APL Politburo. 
That body was especially disturbed by the fact that 
only 25 percent of the party membership came from 
rural areas, and it called for an increase in rural 
representation in the party ranks as a necessary step 
toward strengthening the party’s influence in the 
countryside. The Politburo also decreed that the per- 
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24See, e.g., Zéri i Popullit, Jan. 26 and May 9, 1963; and Drita 
(Tirana), May 7, 1963. 
25 Zérj i Popullit, June 9, 1963. 
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centage of office workers in the party be reduced 
in order to prevent the party’s possible embour- 
geoisement, and that steps be taken to raise the 
ideological level of party members.”° 

In a further move toward revitalizing the flagging 
“Communist education” campaign, the APL Central 
Committee devoted its July 1964 plenary session to 
a consideration of the ideological implications of the 
continuing “imperfections” in the Albanian economy 
and society. The principal report was given by Polit- 
buro and Secretariat member Ramiz Alia, the sec- 
ond-ranking party ideologist next to Hoxha.”” Declar- 
ing that the task of building socialism under condi- 
tions of “imperialist-revisionist encirclement” would 
require heroic effort and ironclad discipline on the 
part of the Albanian people, Alia stated that, with the 
economic base of socialism already laid, the most 
important domestic task confronting the nation was 
to “cleanse the nation’s superstructure” of remain- 
ing “bourgeois traces and influences” and to prevent 
the infiltration of revisionist ideas from abroad, and 
that Albania’s success or failure in accomplishing 
these objectives would determine the ultimate fate 
of socialism in the country. The battle for socialism, 
Alia maintained, was ultimately a struggle for the 
hearts and minds of the people, and the short- 
comings reported in various areas of Albanian life 
indicated that the APL was still not doing as good a 
job as it should in the ideological sphere. He there- 
fore called it the main responsibility of the party to 
intensify its “Communist education” work in all seg- 
ments of Albanian society, but especially among 
the nation’s youth, who would soon take over the 
leadership from the generation which had seized 
power and currently governed Albania. A perusal of 
Alia’s and Hoxha’s speeches at the Plenum indi- 
cates that the general outline of the Ideological and 
Cultural Revolution was sketched out at this time.” 

Following the July 1964 Plenum, the Albanian 
communications media continued to complain about 
“the same small percentage” of youth who were 
being influenced by foreign radio and television 


———— 

76 For the text of the Politburo’s decisions, see DK, Vol. 4, 

1970, pp. 386-449. 

27 For Alia’s report, see Zéri i Popullit, July 11, 1964. 

28 Hoxha delivered the closing address at the Plenum. His 
remarks, published in ibid., July 19, 1964, paralleled those of Alia, 
but he devoted greater attention to Albania’s international situation 
and matters of party governance. The views of Hoxha and 
Alia on the major issues confronting world communism closely 
paralleled those expressed in an editorial of Jen-min Jih-pao 
(Peking), on July 14, 1964, entitled “On Khrushchev’s Phony 
Communism and Its Historic Lessons for the World.” This editorial 
was reprinted in Zéri i Popullit, July 24, 1964. 
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broadcasts, films, and literature. There was also in- | 
creasing official concern over manifestations of © 
dissatisfaction among the nation’s writers and > 
artists at having to base their works on such officially 
“approved” themes as the Albanian War of National © 
Liberation, as well as over the mounting influence 
of these writers and artists on the minds of the na- 
tion’s youth.” These “unhealthy” trends impelled — 
the APL Central Committee, at its October 1965 | 
session, to focus its attention on the “role of art and | 
literature in the Communist education of the | 
masses.” Both Hoxha and Alia, in addressing the 
meeting, severely criticized the Albanian Union of | 
Writers and Artists for failing to curb “un-Marxist | 
tendencies” in the arts and literature and called for | 
tighter party supervision over these areas.*° 

The groundwork for what was to be another facet 
of the Ideological and Cultural Revolution was laid 
in December 1965 when the APL Politburo approved 
a series of directives ordering a reduction in the size 
of the bureaucracy, decentralization of some govern- 
ment operations, and the elimination of what was 
termed “the bureaucratic style and method” in 
party and state administration.** 

Thus, the years 1961-65 saw the gradual emerg- 
ence of what were to become the major components 
of the Ideological and Cultural Revolution. The 
movement had been generally defined and justified, 
and its goals established. Its immediate aims were to 
“cleanse the Albanian superstructure” of those 
elements that threatened the success of the social- 
ist revolution and to prevent the PRA from slipping 
into “revisionist” heresy, while its ultimate goals 
were to create the new socialist person and to effect 
the transition to communism according to the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism as interpreted by the 
APL. This preliminary stage was primarily a period 
of educating the masses and mobilizing the party 
preparatory to the launching of the next, revolution- 
ary phase. 


The Revolutionary Zenith 


An examination of the course of the Albanian Ideo- 
logical and Cultural Revolution in its main phase— 
during 1966-69—reveals that the movement was 
well planned and carefully orchestrated.*? In con- 
trast to China’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the “revolutionization” movement in Albania 
lacked sponaneity and never showed any signs of 
getting out of the control of the APL leadership. Its 


essential features were the mass mobilization of the 
people and reliance upon ideology as the major wea- 
pon for remolding society and spurring the masses 
to achieve the regime’s revolutionary goals. 

In outlining the aims and tactics of this new 
phase of the Ideological and Cultural Revolution at 
the February 1966 Plenum of the APL Central Com- 
mittee, Hoxha emphasized that while the “Com- 
munist education” program would continue, the 
party would also initiate a series of actions designed 
to “revolutionize” all areas of Albanian life.** The 
first of these actions, as already foreshadowed in the 
December 1965 Politburo directives, was directed 
against “bureaucratism” in party and state adminis- 
tration. The party spelled out the rationale for the 
campaign to the people in early March in an “open 
letter,”” which stated: 


The bureaucratism that arose in the USSR was of 
great help to the Khrushchevian revisionists in their 
seizure of power. The creation of a privileged stratum 
of party and state bureaucrats, economic managers, 
artists, scientists, and cultural figures, who were 
receiving top salaries and enjoying a higher standard 
of living than the working classes, served as a secure 
social base from which revisionist outlooks blos- 
somed.... All trends of this type must be elimi- 
nated so that Albania will not repeat the experiences 
of the Soviet Union.” 


Between February and November 1966, the anti- 
bureaucratism campaign resulted in the reduction of 
the number of government ministries from 19 to 
13, the abolition of military ranks (with the reintro- 
duction of political commissars into the armed 
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29 For a useful summary of these developments, see “Bourgeois 
Influences in Albania,” East Europe (New York), No. 9, 1965, 
pp. 27-28. 

30 For Alia’s remarks, see Zéri i Popullit, Oct. 28, 1965. For 
Hoxha’s comments, see Enver Hoxha, Raporte e Fjalime, 1965-1966 
(Reports and Speeches, 1965-1966), Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1971, 
pp. 132-66. 

31 For the text of these directives, see DK, Vol. 4, 1970, pp. 603-14. 

32 For a more detailed account of developments during this 
period, see the author’s ‘‘Albania in the Sixties,” in Peter A. Toma, 
Ed., The Changing Face of Communism in Eastern Europe, 
Tuscon, Ariz., University of Arizona Press, 1970, pp. 249-80; and 
Peter R. Prifti, “Albania,” in Adam Bromke and Teresa 
Rakowska-Harmstone, Eds., The Communist States in Disarray, 
1965-1971, Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 
1972, pp. 198-220. 

33 For the text of Hoxha’s report, see Hoxha, Raporte e Fjalime, 
1965-1966, pp. 205-53. It may be noted that the public phase 
of China’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution began two 
months later, in April 1966. 

34 Zérj ji Popullit, March 6, 1966. 


forces), the pruning of the bureaucracy, the trans- 
fer of bureaucrats from Tirana to outlying areas, 
and the decentralization of routine party and state 
operations. 

At the Fifth APL Congress (November 1-8, 1966), 
Hoxha announced that, as a result of the still incom- 
plete campaign, some 15,000 former bureaucrats 
had already switched to productive work and several 
thousand other bureaucrats had taken positions in 
the provinces. He also indicated that the “revolu- 
tionary initiatives’ undertaken during 1966 con- 
stituted only the first phase of the ‘“revolutionization” 
process.*° 

The next targets of the Ideological and Cultural 
Revolution were designated by Hoxha in a lengthy 
programmatic address on February 6, 1967. Casti- 


‘gating lower- and middle-ranking party and state 


officials for their “revolutionary shortcomings” and 
promising a continuation of the anti-bureaucratism 
campaign, he said that the main thrust of the revo- 
lution would thereafter be directed toward eradicat- 
ing such “bourgeois” attitudes and legacies as orga- 
nized religion, the denial of full equality to women, 
the peasants’ capitalist mentality, sectional feelings, 
and the spirit of individualism.** 

Hoxha’s speech signaled the inauguration of a 
party-directed drive to mobilize mass support for 
the campaign. In an attempt to fan revolutionary 
fervor, Hoxha conducted a dialogue with the masses 
through the press and ordered the establishment of 
local newspapers. Wall newspapers (flete-ruffe) were 
used to criticize “errant” officials and citizens as 
well as to agitate for women’s liberation, the destruc- 
tion of religion, and other features of the revolu- 
tionary program. During the spring and summer of 
1967, Albania was engulfed in a wave of controlled 
revolutionary enthusiasm. In the vanguard of the 
movement were the nation’s youth, playing a role in 
some ways similar to that of the Chinese Red Guards. 
However, in the Albanian case, the young revolu- 
tionaries operated as auxiliaries of the party and 
mass organizations rather than as independent 
agents. 

During 1967 the APL announced several major 
“victories” against “bourgeois” influences in Alban- 
ian life. In the economic realm, the collectivization 
of agriculture was said to have been completed, the 
size of collective farmers’ private plots “voluntarily” 
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36 For Hoxha’s address, see Enver Hoxha, Speeches, 1967-1968, 
Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1969, pp. 3-63. 
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The Albanian Cultural Revolution 


The mosque of Hadji Ethem Bey on Tirana’s central 
Skanderbeg Square, closed for services by Albania’s 
Cultural Revolution, is preserved as a “cultural 
monument”—open only to foreign tourists. 


—Paolo Koch for Rapho-Guillumette. 


reduced by 50 percent or more. and salary differen- 
tials among workers narrowed.:’ 

On the religious front, all churches in Albania had 
been closed and all the country’s clergymen un- 
frocked by the end of the summer, after which 
Albania proclaimed itself the world’s “first atheist 
state” and formerly revoked the charters under 
which the nation’s three religious bodies had Oper- 
ated. But the anti-religious crusade did not stop at 
the destruction of the institutional church; it also 
sought to eradicate all religious “attitudes and pre- 
judices.” To this end, the party encouraged the 
celebration of birthdays in place of name days, drew 
up lists of approved (nonreligious) names for chil- 
dren, sought to replace religious holidays with 
national holidays, and attempted to popularize ‘‘so- 
Cialist patriotism” as a substitute for religion.* 

Also in 1967, a massive offensive to emancipate 
the nation’s women was launched. In reports to the 

37 Radio Tirana, May 1, 1967. 

38 See Hulushi Hako, Akuzojmé Fené (We Accuse Religion), 
Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1968, pp. 113-27; Petro Lalaj et a/., Eds., 
Materiale mbi Lévizjen Revolucionare Kundér Fesé (Material 


Concerning the Revolutionary Movement Against Religion), Tirana, 
Librit Politik, 1973, pp. 29-36. 


| Radio Tirana to become a major international broadcasting facility 
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June 1967 Plenum of the APL Central Committee, 
Hoxha and Alia urged that existing customs, prac- 
tices, and attitudes that discriminated against 
women be eradicated, and that henceforth women 
be educated to their full potential, encouraged to 
work, and granted more responsibility in the man- 
agement of the party, government, and economy.” 
The APL leadership hoped that these measures 
would overcome the socially conservative attitudes 
of women, which it viewed as a hindrance to the 
modernization and socialization processes, and pro- 
mote greater female participation in the labor force. 

On still another front, the leadership moved to 
head off the rise of an independent-minded tech- 
nocracy which might at some future time be tempted 
to challenge the primacy of the party in the eco- 
nomic sphere. Pointing to the “unprecedented polit- 
ical and ideological anarchy” that had accompanied 
Yugoslavia’s technical revolution, the October 1967 
APL Central Committee Plenum directed that the 
nation’s rapidly expanding technical elite be sub- 
jected to a rigorous program of “ideopolitical” edu- 
cation to ensure they would be imbued with an 
“orthodox” Marxist-Leninist outlook and a strong 
sense of community with the working class.*° 

The year 1967 marked the high tide of the Al- 
banian Ideological and Cultural Revolution. Not only 
was the scope of the movement substantially broad- 
ened, but the party leadership also succeeded in 
mobilizing a substantial degree of mass popular sup- 
port. Besides utilizing the nation’s youth to generate 
enthusiasm for the program, the regime during the 
year staged congresses of the country’s leading mass 
organizations—the United Trade Unions of Albania 
(April 24-26), the Union of Albanian Labor Youth 
(June 26-29), the Democratic Front (September 14- 
16), and the Union of Albanian Women (October 
25-28)—-which were in effect rallies on behalf of 
the “revolutionization” movement. At the same time, 
the Albanians received enthusiastic support from 
the Chinese, whose Cultural Revolution also reached 
its zenith during 1967." 
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39 For Hoxha’s report, see Hoxha, Speeches, 1967-1968, pp. 154-85. 
For Alia’s report, see Bashkimi (Tirana), June 18, 1967. 

4° Radio Tirana, Oct. 21, 1967. 

41 See New China News Agency (Peking), Sept. 27, 1967. Chinese 
solidarity with Albania extended to providing help in enabling 


Capable of propagating the anti-Soviet “Marxist-Leninist” line 

of Communism to Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 

Radio Tirana’s foreign broadcasts expanded from 63 hours a week 
in 1960 to 487 hours a week (in 17 languages) in 1970 (see 

British Broadcasting Corporation, BBC Handbook, 1972, London, 
1972, pp. 94, 114). 


Despite these successes, Albania’s rulers recog- 
nized that the revolutionary struggle would be long, 
that opposition to their program continued to exist in 


varying degrees not only among older-generation Al- 


banians but, more important in the long run, among 
the nation’s youth and intellectuals, who chafed 
under the ideological strictures:imposed on them. 


Battling for Minds 


Looking ahead, the APL leaders assigned major 


| responsibility to the school system in the task of 


anoiding the new socialist person. On March 7, 1968, 
Hoxha outlined a program for the “further revolu- 
| tionization” of Albanian education, defining the pri- 
mary goal as the creation of a “truly revolutionary” 


| socialist working class and intelligentsia thoroughly 


grounded in the doctrines of Marxism-Leninism. The 


| party leader called for the production of new text- 
| books reflecting “the principles of dialectical mate- 
| rialism and Marxist-Leninist analysis” and the revi- 
| sion of courses 

emphasize more strongly “the Albanian experience 


in Marxist-Leninist theory to 


in the building of socialism.” “ (In line with this pre- 
scription, the first full-length official history of the 
Albanian Party of Labor was published during 1968, 
and in May of the same year the first volumes of 
Enver Hoxha’s Works made their appearance.) An 
education reform bill adopted in December 1969 * 
stipulated that Albanian schooling was to combine 
three major and complementary components—aca- 
demic study, productive work, and physical and mili- 
tary training—a combination which it was hoped 
would effectively instill the desired social values 
without the disruption of education that had accom- 
panied the Chinese Cultural Revolution. 

Meanwhile, the regime kept up its pressure to 
bring recalcitrant intellectuals into line with the 
goals of the “revolutionization” movement. It was 
not until April 1969, however, that divisions within 
the Albanian Union of Writers and Artists were 
brought sufficiently under control to permit convo- 
cation of the Union’s Second Congress, originally 
slated for November 1967. At the Congress, Chair- 
man Dhimitér S. Shuterigi engaged in extensive 


42 Zéri i Popullit, March 10, 1968. 

43 |bid., Dec. 25, 1969. 

44 Drita, April 25, 1969. 

45 Radio Tirana, April 27, 1969. 

46 For Hoxha’s report, see Hoxha, Speeches, 1967-1968, pp. 221-50. 
47 Radio Tirana, July 10, 1968. 


criticism of himself and the Union for failing to carry 
out the directives of the October 1965 Central Com- 
mittee Plenum regarding literature and the arts. He 
acknowledged that Albanian literary and artistic 
work still “did not sufficiently reflect socialist reality” 
and was not making a positive contribution to the 
Ideological and Cultural Revolution.** A keynote ad- 
dress by Ramiz Alia coridemned the continued “lib- 
eralism” and “indifference” of Albania’s intellectuals 
and warned that the party would tolerate no further 
deviations from “Marxist-Leninist positions in poli- 
tics and the arts.” *° 

During 1968-69, the party also pursued its anti- 
bureaucratism campaign with a new movement for 
“working-class control.” In a report to the APL Sec- 
retariat on April 9, 1968, Hoxha indicated that this 
drive had two objectives: first, to use laborers as a 
counterpoise to the technocrats by creating workers’ 
committees in enterprises; and second, to increase 
employees’ responsibility for their own discipline and 
morale.** In July 1968, the regime issued new direc- 
tives further decentralizing economic planning and 
administration, but the leadership made it explicit 
that, in taking such steps, it would not tolerate the 
excessive dispersion of control seen in Yugoslav eco- 
nomic “self-management.” * 

The last major action in this phase of the Ideo- 
logical and Cultural Revolution was taken at the 


An Albanian woman operates a machine in a con- 
sumer goods plant. 


—Phcto from ey eria Socialiste Marshon (Socialist Albania 
on March), Tirana, Naim Frasheri, 1969, p. fig 
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The Albanian Cultural Revolution 


December 1969 Central Committee Plenum when — 


Hoxha announced the launching of two new drives— 
the so-called “proletarian-discipline’” and ‘“actions- 
through-concentrated-blows” campaigns.** The first 
was essentially an educational campaign aimed at 
stimulating workers to fulfill production norms, to cut 
down on unauthorized absences, and to take better 
care of their machines and tools. The second called 
for “voluntary” participation by workers in such pub- 
lic tasks as digging irrigation or drainage ditches, 
planting trees, and constructing workers’ housing. 
Both these measures, it was hoped, would help to 
raise the “socialist consciousness” of the working 
Class. 

It should not be overlooked that this period of in- 
tense revolutionization of Albanian society at large 
was accompanied by an intensification of the ongoing 
process of social transformation of the Albanian 
Party of Labor itself. As the leadership evidently rec- 
ognized, the ultimate success or failure of the move- 
ment would hinge on the ability of district and local 
APL organs to generate popular support for the 
party’s directives. 

Through an accelerated campaign of party recruit- 
ment, the APL was able to bring about significant 
changes in the party rolls in the five years beginning 
in 1966.*° By 1971, laborers had replaced white- 
collar workers as the single largest social category 
(36 percent) among APL members. Reflecting the 
women’s emancipation campaign throughout Alban- 
ian society, the share of women in the party member- 
ship rose from 12.5 to 22.5 percent over the same 
period. The leadership also fixed more demanding 
apprenticeship requirements for candidate members 
and has insisted that party members become “model 
revolutionaries” both at work and in their private 
lives. Finally, since 1968, the APL has sought to 
“proletarianize” its local organization by placing 
workers in leadership positions. 

At this point, let us return briefly to the question 
of the similarities and differences between the Chi- 
nese and Albanian cultural revolutions. There were 
quite obvious coincidences in timing and in broad 
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48 See Hoxha, Raporte e Fijalime, 1969-1970 (Reports and 
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objectives as both regimes reacted to what they per- || 
ceived as the growing threat of Soviet-style ‘“revi- 
sionism” to the achievement of their revolutionary | 
goals. However, several noteworthy differences be- | 
tween the two movements at their zenith should be } 
noted. The Albanian Ideological and Cultural Revo- } 
lution was not marked by an intense intraparty power 
struggle, or by the virtual deification of the party | 
leader, Enver Hoxha. It did not result in the enhance- }) 
ment of the political power of the military, nor did it }| 


political institutions or the weakening of existing | 
mass organizations. It did not entail violence, the | 
public humiliation and degradation of leading cadres, 
or temporary economic disruption. It did not bring a 
radical restructuring of the educational system. Nor 
did it involve a repudiation of the Western cultural 
heritage or a sudden accentuation of Albania’s iso- 
lation from the outside world. 


The Revolution Challenged 


As Albania entered the 1970's, there appeared 
to be a number of factors, both internal and external, 
pressing for a relaxation in the intensity of the Ideo- 
logical and Cultural Revolution. In effect, the revolu- 
tion experienced a challenge from several sectors 
which was at least acknowledged and to some extent 
tolerated by the leadership during 1970-72. 


Students of the State University of Tirana volunteer 
their labor for construction of the 54-kilometer 
Elbasan-Prenjas rail line. 


—Eastfoto. 
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The first factor which seemed to impel the regime 
toward a toning down of the cultural revolution was 
the restiveness of the general population after four 
years of constant and seemingly endless demands. 
In apparent recognition of this discontent, Hoxha’s 
speech at the December 1969 Central Committee 
Plenum took a clearly conciliatory tone, seeking to 
justify the sacrifices demanded of the working class 
on the ground that they were “directed toward the 


defense of the nation, the freedom of the people, 
| and the well-being of man.” Hoxha also introduced 


a new concept of “socialist humanism,” which he 


| defined to mean the love the worker expresses for 
the people through his labor.* Six months later he 


also cautioned tactless and insensitive supervisors 


_ inthe following terms: 


People should not just be asked to work, produce, 


| sacrifice, and fulfill the plan. These are all correct 


demands. They are essential and important, but they 


| do not constitute an end in themselves. Everything 
| that is produced in the country is for the benefit of 


the workers. Since this is the case, we must severely 
criticize and denounce the methods and practices 
of some cadres, particularly in the state organs and 
economic enterprises, who show an interest in every- 


| thing from screws to cows, but who overlook man, 
| the most important element in every kind of work.” 


There was also evidence of a mood of rebellion 
among the nation’s youth at being forced into a rigid, 
party-controlled mold. The suicide of two leaders of 
the UALY organization in Tepelene district in Sep- 
tember 1969, apparently over excessive gossip about 
their private lives spread by party members in the 
area, underlined this trend and apparently evoked 
demands by young people that they be given a 
greater voice in managing their own affairs, and that 
younger, “better qualified” personnel replace older 
cadres.” Clearly, the APL leadership could ill afford 
to alienate youth in a country where people below 
the age of 30 comprised some 60 percent of the 
total population. 
~ Also impeding the progress of the cultural revolu- 
tion were entrenched conservative attitudes in the 
countryside. In major addresses during the last half 
of 1969, Hoxha repeatedly expressed distress over 
the slow progress in emancipating women and in 
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eradicating “gossip, rumors and other undesirable 
social traits.” °° Hoxha’s remarks, while expressing 
disappointment with the lagging pace of reeduca- 
tion, also carried an implicit acceptance of the fact 
that things could only be pushed so fast. 

On the international front, Albania’s heightened 
sense of insecurity in the aftermath of the Soviet 
intervention in Czechoslovakia and enunciation of 
the Brezhnev Doctrine drove Tirana to seek accom- 
modation with its neighbors, Greece and Yugoslavia; 
to expand diplomatic, commercial and cultural ties 
elsewhere, primarily in Western Europe and the 
Third World; and even to contemplate—in some cir- 
cles—normalization of relations with the United 
States.** Such actions and ideas tended to bring into 
question the practicality of an uncompromisingly 
radical domestic posture. 

These pressures for a moderation of the Ideologi- 
cal and Cultural Revolution appear to have found a 
voice at the leadership level in the persons of three 
AFL Central Committee members—Fadil Pagrami, 
Todi Lubonja and Agim Mero—who enjoyed a brief 
prominence in the years 1970-72. All three men had 
held or were currently holding influential positions 
connected in some way with implementation of party 
policies in the fields of culture and youth. Two of 
them—Pacrami and Lubonja—had served at differ- 
ent times as chief editor of the party daily, Zéri / 
Popullit. In the late 1960’s, as Secretary of Propa- 
ganda of the Tirana district party organization, 
Pacrami had played a leading role in trying to rally 
the intellectuals behind the Ideological and Cultural 
Revolution. Lubonja, a former head of the UALY and 
extremely popular with Albanian youth, was ap- 
pointed Director General of Radio Tirana in late 
1970 or early 1971 and presided over Albania’s 
advent into the television era. Mero, who was serving 
as UALY Chairman in 1970, was named rector of the 
State University of Tirana in the spring of 1972. 

On the basis of subsequent accusations against 
them, it appears that the three men played a major 
role in urging upon the Albanian leadership the de- 
sirability of loosening the restraints on culture and 
youth, arguing that the persistence of “conservative” 
influences, rather than liberal tendencies among 
youth and the intellectuals, posed the most serious 
obstacle to the building of socialism in Albania. 
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Hoxha, for his part, appears to have been willing to 
tolerate a relaxation of the hard line in the youth 
and cultural sectors so long as this did not have a 
disruptive effect on such crucial institutions as the 
economy, the schools, the party, and the mass or- 
ganizations.** 

By the end of 1972, however, Hoxha had become 
disenchanted with the results of the softer line. 
According to various official accounts, discipline 
among the nation’s youth had seriously deteriorated. 
Not only were young people wearing their hair long, 
dressing in “mod’-style clothing, using vulgar lan- 
guage, and defying parents and teachers, but they 
were also committing various types of petty crimes 
and leaving their jobs without authorization. Instead 
of narrowing the generation gap, the new program 
had widened it. Absenteeism and the rate of student 
failures in the nation’s schools and the State Uni- 
versity of Tirana had reached alarming proportions. 
Young people were beginning to demand more recre- 
ational facilities, and worker discipline was being 
undermined by the “irresponsible” conduct. of 
younger laborers.*® 

Discord also continued to prevail among the na- 
tion’s writers and artists. According to the later 
charges against Pacrami, he had emerged as a 
spokesman for a “new wave’ which wanted to dis- 
card Albanian themes and socialist realism, prefer- 
ring instead to treat “universal problems” from an 
“existential” and “Freudian” viewpoint. A conflict 
had also developed between Albanian intellectuals 
of the pre- and post-1960 periods.’ 

The regime attributed some of its problems to the 
infiltration of foreign influences through foreign 
telecasts, books, and tourists. The Albanian Radio- 
Television Service was accused of having sought to 
imitate its foreign counterparts in its programming. 
Moreover, the Union of Albanian Labor Youth and the 
Union of Writers and Artists were severely criticized 
for their failure to deal effectively with the problems 
that had developed within their organizations.” 

In sum, the events of 1970-72 in Albania under- 
scored the fact that both “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” tendencies continued to pose a serious threat 
to the goals of the Ideological and Cultural Revolu- 
See b= a at Ss 
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Albanian citizens stop to read the latest official mes- 
sages On a wall newspaper (flete-rrufe). 


—Eastfoto. 


tion. While Albania’s leaders in this period displayed 
somewhat greater flexibility in dealing with these 
internal pressures, their disillusionment with the 
results of relaxed policies finally led them to move 
back toward rigid cultural controls. 


canna 
A New Upsurge 


a 


By early February 1973, Hoxha had apparently 
decided to reinstitute the APL’s hard-line policy on 
the ideological-cultural front.*? He first announced 
his intention to “intensify the ideological struggle 
against alien manifestations and liberal attitudes 
toward them” in a secret speech to the apparat of 
the APL Secretariat on March 15 ® and then gave a 
full, public exposition of his views at the June 
Plenum of the Central Committee. The new hard line 
was immediately manifested in the Plenum’s deci- 
sion to expel Pacrami and Lubonja from both the 
Central Committee and the party, while Mero, after 
expressing “abject” and “sincere” self-criticism, 
was demoted to candidate membership in the Cen- 
tral Committee.™ 
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| The text of Hoxha’s closing speech at the Plenum was published 
| in ibid., pp. 388-425. It was announced at the Plenum that 


Pacrami and Lubonja had been assigned to perform manual labor. 
Subsequently, Mero was relieved of his duties as rector of 
the State University of Tirana. 


_ Following the June Plenum there was a massive 
shakeup in the leadership of the Union of Writers 
and Artists. Dhimitér Shuterigi, one of the country’s 
most prominent pre-World War I] Communist intel- 
lectuals and chairman of the Union since 1956, was 
dismissed from his position, as was the organiza- 
tion’s Secretary General, Vilson Kilica. In addition, 
two of the Union’s three secretaries, the editor of its 
weekly newspaper, Drita, and several members of 
‘the editorial board of its monthly journal, Néntori, 
were fired.” Dritéro Agolli, a prominent writer who 
had opposed the Pacrami line, was named chairman 
of the Union. There were also major leadership 
changes in the UALY, where First Secretary Rudi 
Monari was demoted to secretary and two other 
members of the Secretariat were ousted.* There 
also appear to have been numerous leadership 
changes in the UALY’s district and local organs.” 
These unprecedented measures against the intellec- 
tual and youth elites underscored the gravity with 
_ which the APL leaders viewed the “ideological devia- 
tions” that had arisen within these groups. 
In the aftermath of the June Plenum, a nation- 
wide campaign to eliminate “alien influences” in Al- 
_ bania was inaugurated. It has been distinguished by 
the extensive use of wall newspapers, factory and 
neighborhood meetings, and personal contacts by 
representatives of the party and mass organizations 
to secure mass compliance with party directives. 
As of June 1974, the regime appeared still not en- 
tirely pleased with the results of these efforts. 
“Weaknesses” and “shortcamings” reportedly con- 
tinued to be prevalent in suth areas as the “arts” 
and culture,” the “struggle against bureaucratism,” 
and the agricultural sector of the economy.” 
It seems likely that the current reintensified phase 
of the Albanian Ideological and Cultural Revolution 
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will continue for the immediate future. Albania’s 
present rulers seem to be unwilling to abandon the 
revolutionary tine they have steadfastly pursued 
since the 1950’s. They appear to be firm and sin- 
cere, if somewhat unrealistic, in their commitment 
to revolutionary change in Albania and the world. 
As Hoxha declared in February 1973: 


No, comrades, we cannot, nor do we have any need 
to follow the “European road.” On the contrary, it is 
Europe that should be following our road, because 
from the political perspective she is behind us. She 
is a great distance away from what Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin, and our party have tried to achieve.** 


In the long run, the fate of the Ideological and 
Cultural Revolution will be affected by both internal 
and external developments. First, it is likely there 
will be significant leadership changes in the APL 
during the late 1970’s and early 1980's. The average 
age of the APL Politburo in 1974 is 57 years, and 
Hoxha is 66. The infusion of new blood into the 
ruling elite could weaken both its cohesiveness and 
its commitment to a policy of revolutionary mili- 
tancy. Second, as the educational level of the Al- 
banian people continues to rise, as radio and tele- 
vision ownership in the country becomes more 
widespread, and as economic expectations ‘continue 
to grow, the leadership will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to insulate the population from outside influ- 
ences and to maintain its austere revolutionary 
regimen.” Finally, Albania’s future policies will be 
influenced by developments within the world Com- 
munist system—especially after the passing of Tito 
and Mao Tse-tung. 


iS 

66 Enver Hoxha, Raporte e Fjalime, 1972-73, pp. 243-44. 

67 In 1973, one of every three Albanians (740,000) was attending 
school (Radio Tirana, Sept. 1, 1973). By the end of 1973, there 
were approximately 35,000 television receivers and some 300,000 
radios in the country. 
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Convergence—A Fallacy 


By Kurt London 


WILFRIED VON BREDOW: Vom 
Antagonismus zur konvergenz: 
Studien zum Ost-West Problem 
(From Antagonism to Converg- 
ence: Studies of the East-West 
Problem). Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1972. 
JEROME M. GILISON: British and 
Soviet Policies: A Study of 
Legitimacy and Convergence. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
University Bress; 1972% 

LEON GOURE, FOY D. KOHLER, 
RICHARD SOLL, and ANNETTE 
STIEFBOLD: Convergence of 
Communism and Capitalism: The 
Soviet View. Miami, Center for 
Advanced International Studies of 
the University of Miami, 1973. 
nie a Bn fo pet ound 
RELATIONS BETWEEN East and 
West have evolved in recent years 
under broad slogans such as 
peaceful coexistence or détente, 
which are mutually acceptable 
concepts. A third such conceptual 
umbrella, convergence, has been 
violently rejected by Moscow. In 
the West, however, the thought 
that bourgeois and socialist so- 
cieties could slowly but inescap- 
ably drift toward each other and 
eventually converge has _fasci- 
nated many political thinkers. 
Among recent writings about con- 
vergence, the three books under 
review are of particular interest: 
One is a scholarly analysis of the 
evolving theory; the second offers 


a comparison of the British and 
Soviet governments to assess the 
possibility of eventual converg- 
ence; and the third (and in the 
reviewer’s opinion most impor- 
tant) presents a documented 
American portrayal of the Soviet 
view of convergence. 

Wilfried von Bredow, a profes- 
sor of political science at Marburg 
University, has undertaken an 
elaborate scientific treatment of 
concepts of convergence in the 
typical German academic manner, 
probing all possible aspects of the 
fusion of different political and 
economic systems. The author de- 
lineates several hypothetical types 
or situations of convergence. The 
first two he calls illusory because 
they would depend on one of the 
systems accepting the other. The 
third pictures a situation in which 
both systems would develop to- 
ward a new goal, involving a quasi- 
mutual transformation into a new 
form of society. While at first 
glance this concept sounds some- 
what naive, von Bredow finds it 
conceivable that the “natural law 
of an industrial society” could 
force the two inimical systems to- 
ward a structural rapprochement 
which might be called a “planned 
market economy.” Under a fourth 
type of convergence, both systems 
would develop and move toward 
each other under the impact of 
industrial growth; however, they 
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would stop short of merger and 
would rather become two parallel 
systems which were no longer 
antagonistic. They would differ in. 
many ways quantitatively and 
qualitatively yet show certain simi- | 
larities. (The French scholar Ray- | 
mond Aron is said to believe in. 
such a possibility.) | 
As von Bredow makes abun- 
dantly clear, the main factor that 
argues against any possibility of | 
East-West convergence is Marxist- | 
Leninist ideology. His analysis of | 
the roots of Soviet ideological ob- 
jections is particularly useful. In | 
the Soviet view, any attempt at | 
convergence would weaken social- 
ism because it would tend to nar- | 
row down the basic conflict be- | 
tween capitalism and socialism 
and diminish the difference be- | 
tween a Marxist-Leninist and a 
bourgeois class state. Conver- 
gence is therefore anathema to 
Moscow. By contrast, the ideolo- 
gists consider that peaceful co- 
existence is in the interest of so- 
Cialism and can help increase its 
Strength. Peaceful coexistence, it 
is argued, does not lead to ideo- 
logical compromise and leaves in- 
tact the fundamental antagonism 
between the two systems of gov- 
ernment and society, even though 
they may achieve a measure of 
cooperation. Buttressing the Marx- 
ist-Leninist attitude on conver- 
gence is a belief that capitalism 


and imperialism are in a process 
of decline, although the capitalist 
states are still strong enough to 
strike mutually useful agreements 
with their adversaries. But such 
‘cooperation, it is insisted, in no 


way affects Marxist-Leninist hos-. 


tility toward the whole fabric of 
imperialistic ideology, ranging 
from capitalist economics to “ide- 
alistic” philosophy and religion. 
Given this implacable attitude 
on the part of the Communists, it 
is hard to see how East and West 
could advance toward a systemic 
merger without a revolution that 
would enforce convergence on 
one or the other at a terrible cost 
in human and material terms. For 
the time being, peaceful coexist- 


ence and détente thus appear to 
offer more realistic approaches to 
accommodation. 


THE COMPARATIVE study, British 
and Soviet Politics, by Professor 
Jerome M. Gilison of Johns Hop- 
kins University, is a curious book. 
In comparing two political sys- 
tems that are generally viewed as 
diametric opposites, the author 
tries to make a case for the exist- 
ence of “underlying similarities” 
that could one day lead to conver- 


| gence. He submits that the “social 


and economic environments in 
these two countries are suffi- 
ciently similar to provide,” as he 
puts it, “similar but not identical 
‘loads’ on [i.e., problems for] the 
political system.” While he ac- 
knowledges that the ideological 
Superstructures in the two coun- 
tries “are sufficiently different to 
suggest dissimilar solutions for 
the similar problems that confront 
the political systems,” he never- 
theless finds it conceivable that 
the USSR and Great Britain could 
eventually converge into a single 
type of post-industrial welfare 
state. 


In asserting the “similarities” of 
the two systems, Gilison gives a 
new twist to the concept of legiti- 
macy, relating it to success in gov- 
ernmental problem-solving in a 
way that supports his strained 
arguments. He also manifests an 
astounding inability—or unwill- 
ingness—to distinguish between 
Soviet pretenses and Soviet re- 
alities. For example, he compares 
the constitutional foundations of 
both systems; yet, as everyone 
knows, the 1936 Soviet Constitu- 
tion is a document full of high- 
sounding principles that have 
never been enforced and that in 
fact have been deliberately ig- 
nored by successive regimes. Sim- 
ilarly, the author claims that both 
the British and the Soviet peoples 
are ruled through “representative 
organs of government” and that 
the party in power is “the choice 
of the people and is responsive to 
the people’s best interest, whether 
expressed or not.” These asser- 
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tions are disturbing. The Supreme 
Soviet—the so-called parliament 
of the USSR—is widely acknowl- 
edged to function as a mere rub- 
ber stamp for the decisions of the 
Politburo, while the British Parlia- 
ment is equally recognized for the 
enormously important and _ inde- 
pendent role it plays in the gov- 
ernmental structure. As for the 
party in power being the “choice 
of the people,” citizens of the 
USSR have, of course, never had a 
chance to exercise a genuine po- 
litical choice, and it is at least 
problematical whether a majority 
would support the regime in an 
open vote. There is only one party 
in the USSR—the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party—and one may certainly 
question whether it rules in its 
own or the people’s ‘best inter- 
est.” Gilison also equates the sta- 
bility of the two systems, ignoring 
the fact that British parliamentary 
democracy has existed for cen- 
turies while the 60-year-old Soviet 
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system has yet to prove its his- 
toric durability. 

In the process of comparison, 
Gilison acknowledges that the 
Soviet government “tries to ‘mold’ 
its citizens,” while the British gov- 
ernment tries “to please and im- 
press its citizens.” These objec- 
tives are so disparate that one 
wonders why they did not dis- 
Suade the author from his com- 
parative efforts altogether. Gili- 
son’s. position (stated in his 
concluding chapter) is that “‘it is 
important to illuminate the simi- 
larities precisely because the dif- 
ferences between the Soviet and 
British systems have so often 
been exaggerated.” The reviewer 
submits that exaggeration in this 
respect is hardly possible, so pro- 
found are the differences in all 
aspects of social, economic and 
political life of the two systems. 

In arguing the possibility of 
convergence, Mr. Gilison points 
on the one hand to “a notable 
transformation of the established 
Western state systems from lais- 
sez-faire to welfare,’ and on the 
other to “a retreat of the Soviet 
Union from the ramparts of rev- 
olution to the quest for more 
chemical fertilizers, plastics, Fiat 
automobiles, and a comfortable 
Style of life.” One has to conclude 
that he is simply not in touch with 
the realities of the Soviet scene. 
The regime’s ongoing repression 
of individual freedoms, censorship 
of the press, and suppression of 
any deviations from the one-party 
line hardly constitute or contrib- 
ute to “a comfortable style of life,” 
nor does the quest for fertilizer 
indicate that Moscow has aban- 
doned its revolutionary goals. 


VERY DIFFERENT from Gilison’s 
work is the eminently reasonable, 
well-researched and factual study 
jointly undertaken by Leon Gouré, 


Foy Kohler, Richard Soll, and An- 
nette Stiefbold. The work is orga- 
nized in two parts, one presenting 
an analysis-in-depth of the Soviet 
view of convergence and the other 
providing back-up documentation 
from primary sources. Covering 
some of the same ground as von 
Bredow, the authors show that 
convergence is regarded by Mos- 
cow as a Western concept aimed 
at the “death of ideology” and at 
the transformation of the Soviet 
system into an “essentially open 
and consumer-oriented society.” 
In Soviet eyes, convergence takes 
on the coloring of an “insidious 
form of Western ideological sub- 
version”—a new camouflage for 
anti-communism — which would 
interfere with peaceful coexist- 
ence by trying to extend it into 
the “spheres of class relations and 
ideology.” The very fact that con- 
vergence is considered possible in 
some Western circles is read as a 
danger signal of alien intentions 
to achieve a “softening or weaken- 
ing of communism,” which—in 
Pravda’s words—constitutes a 
“slander against socialism.” 

The study outlines Soviet criti- 
cisms of specific approaches to 
convergence by such scholars as 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Raymond 
Aron, Zbigniew Brzezinski, and 
Daniel Bell. The last author’s 
work, The End of Ideology, is con- 
sidered intellectual anti-commu- 
nism and is as disagreeable to 
Soviet party ideologists as—say— 
Walter W. Rostow’s Stages of Eco- 
nomic Growth. The effort of sev- 
eral of the writers named to link 
the convergence theory with the 
possibility of mutual agreements 
in matters of military policy and 
armaments is condemned as hav- 
ing no “scientific justification.” 
According to Soviet commenta- 
tors, all convergence theories pro- 
voke the contempt of intellectuals 
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in the USSR (a claim that disre-|~ 
gards such notable exceptions as © 
the scientists Andrei Sakharov. 
and Peter Kapitsa). | 

How do such attitudes, affect 7 
Moscow’s conduct in the field of 
international relations and spe- 
cifically Soviet-American  rela- » 
tions? The authors recall the | 
Soviet reaction to the “bridge-. 
building” concept advanced by — 
the administration of former US 
President Lyndon B. Johnson dur-— 
ing the 1960’s—a concept that 
could have represented a first 
tentative and theoretical step to- | 
ward convergence. The Soviet 
scholar G. A. Arbatov, a leading 
Americanologist, quickly moved 
to demolish the concept on the 
ground that it could become “a 
platform for the initiation of sub- 
versive activity directed toward | 
the destruction of the socialist | 
commonwealth.” Kommunist, the 
Soviet theoretical journal, called 
the notion of “bridge-building” a 
new form of “psychological war- 
fare” and an interference in the 
internal affairs of the socialist 
countries. Thus, the least whisper 
of a possibility of convergence in 
the US official posture provoked 
a strong rebuff from Moscow. 

The Soviet attitudes outlined 
and documented in this careful | 
study should open the eyes of |. 
people who, in a sincere desire to 
see East and West come to terms, 
have seized on convergence as an 
eventual solution to the funda- 
mental antagonism between the 
two systems. The simple truth is 
that convergence is not now, and 
can never be, taken seriously by 
Moscow. The only mutually ac- 
ceptable means of achieving rap- 
prochement—and, on the other 
side of the coin, avoiding confron- 
tation—are the ad hoc approaches 
represented by peaceful coexist- 
ence and détente. 


The Communist Tug-of-War in India 


By Norman D. Palmer 


BHABANI SEN GUPTA: 
Communism in Indian Politics. 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1972. 

CHI-HSI HU: Pékin et /e mouve- 
ment communist indien (Peking 
and the Indian Communist 
Movement). Paris, Armand Colin, 
1972. 

MOHAN RAM: Politics of 
Sino-Indian Confrontation. 
Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 
1973. 

VIJAY SEN BUDHRAJ: Soviet 
Russia and the Hindustan 
Subcontinent. Bombay, Somaiya 
Publications, 1973. 

ASHA L. DATAR: /ndia’s Economic 
Relations with the USSR and 
Eastern Europe, 1953-1969. 
London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1972. 


INDIA PROVIDES a unique case 
study of competitive communism, 
with important internal and ex- 
ternal dimensions and ramifica- 
tions. The study can be carried on 
at three levels: (1) competition 
within and among the three iden- 
tifiable Indian Communist parties 
and other less discernible groups 
in the Indian Communist move- 
ment; (2) relations of the Indian 
CPs with the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Republic of China, and 
the international Communist move- 
ment; (3) relations between India 
and the two Communist giants. 
This complicated and interlocking 
pattern gives rise to two major 


questions: (1) To what extent is 
communism in India an independ- 
ent, indigenous force, and to what 
extent is it affected by the inter- 
national Communist movement or 
the policies and actions of the 
major Communist states? (2) To 
what extent has India been pene- 
trated and influenced by the ma- 
jor Communist powers, as_ re- 
flected in its domestic and foreign 
policies? 

The five important books under 
review offer different approaches 
to the competitive aspects of In- 
dian communism and to the poli- 
cies of the Communist states 
vis-a-vis India. Bhabani Sen Gupta, 
a distinguished Bengali novelist, 
journalist and scholar, treats com- 
munism in India “primarily as an 
Indian political force within the 
Indian political system” and as 
“an internal challenge within a 
nation to an existing system, 
rather than an alien concept in- 
troduced from the outside and di- 
rected by an external Communist 
power.” His work is probably the 
most insightful study yet made of 
Indian communism in its regional 
and national setting. 

The other four volumes pay less 
attention to the inner dynamics of 
Indian communism, concentrating 
instead on its international dimen- 
sions and implications.’ Two of 
the works focus on China and 
India, and two on the Soviet Union 
and India. Chi-hsi Hu’s brief mon- 
ograph reviews relations between 
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the People’s Republic of China 
and the Indian Communist move- 
ment since 1949, “in the double 
context of Sino-Soviet rivalry and 
Sino-Indian interstate relations.” 
Drawing extensively on Chinese 
sources, it offers a balanced pres- 
entation of this complex story 
from the vantage point of Peking, 
highlighting the importance 
placed on India in the Chinese 
revolutionary world strategy. The 
study is perhaps most valuable 
for the light it throws on the broad 
workings of Chinese foreign pol- 
icy, especially during the course 
of the Cultural Revolution, al- 
though it also offers useful in- 
sights into the Indian Communist 
movement. 

The volume by Mohan Ram, a 
well-known leftist Indian journal- 
ist, surveys the entire course of 
Sino-Indian relations, mostly at the 
interstate level. It ranges in cover- 
age from such basic themes as 
the competition between the So- 
viet Union and China in South Asia 
to timely subjects like the impli- 
cations of the 1971 Indo-Soviet 
treaty of “peace, friendship and 
cooperation” and the effects of 
the emergence of Bangladesh on 
Sino-Indian relations. While these 
are important topics, the volume 
provides less original material 
than two earlier works by Mohan 


1Sen Gupta has dealt with these 
international aspects in other writings, 
notably The Fulcrum of Asia, New York, 
Pegasus, 1970. 
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Ram which—like Sen Gupta’s— 
focussed directly on the Indian 
Communist movement, though in 
a more sensational and less bal- 
anced way.’ 

Adopting the Soviet practice of 
referring to India and Pakistan 
as “two Hindustan states,” Vijay 
Sen Budhraj—a member of the 
Political Science Department at 
Kurukshetra University, with an 
American Ph.D. but obvious pro- 
Soviet leanings—deals with Soviet 
policies toward “the Hindustan 
subcontinent” in terms of “state 
interest.” His treatment of Soviet 
relations with Pakistan is particu- 
larly interesting if also controver- 
Sial. He describes the “new” So- 
viet Pakistan policy that began to 
take shape in 1964 and 1965, and 
he insists that for all its special 
ties with and aid to India, ‘“Mos- 
cow never wanted the breakup of 
Pakistan.” 

The study by the late Dr. Asha 
Datar is by far the most special- 
ized and the most extensively 
documented of any of the five 
volumes reviewed. It was the doc- 
toral dissertation of a promising 
young Indian economist whose 
career was abruptly terminated by 
a fatal motor accident in March 
1971, shortly after she had joined 
the World Bank as a professional 
trainee. From an Indian perspec- 
tive, it covers the economic rela- 
tions of India with the USSR and 
East European countries from 
1953 to 1959, in terms of trade 
and credit and not just of aid rela- 
tionships. Weighing costs and 
benefits, it considers the role of 
external finance from Communist 
States in India’s development ef- 
forts, the terms and conditions of 
aid, and overall aspects of India’s 


2/ndian Communism: Split Within a 
Split, Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 1969; 
and Maoism in India, Delhi, Vikas 
Publishing House, 1971. 


relations with centrally-planned 
economies. It concludes that So- 
viet credits to India, while small 
in relation to credits from the 
United States and other non-Com- 
munist Western countries, were 
“useful beyond their actual contri- 
bution” in two ways—by provid- 
ing the means “for building up 
heavy industry in the public sec- 
tor when other donors were reluc- 
tant to do so,” and by having an 
“aid-inducing” effect on non-Com- 
munist countries. 


IN SAMPLING THE rich fare of in- 
formation and opinion offered in 
these several volumes, one devel- 
ops a broad sense of the ebb and 
flow in the relations of the Soviet 
Union and of China with India. In 
the early years of India’s inde- 
pendence, its relations with the 
USSR were neither close nor cor- 
dial—and those with Communist 
China from 1949 to 1954 were 
generally distant, marred specifi- 
cally by adverse reactions in India 
to Chinese military moves in Tibet 
in 1950-51. But after 1954 India 
developed increasingly close con- 
tact with both Communist states, 
whose growing differences with 
one another did not become clear 
until the latter part of the decade. 
Both Hu and Ram call attention to 
the Chinese view that the first 
Open revelation of Sino-Soviet 
differences was made by Moscow 
in an official statement of Septem- 
ber 9, 1959, urging India and 
China to settle their border dis- 
putes through mutual consulta- 
tion—a statement that the Chi- 
nese regarded as the first rebuff of 
one socialist country by another. 
After 1959, India became a major 
battleground in the growing Sino- 
Soviet conflict. In the Indian-Chi- 
nese border war of 1962, the 
Soviet Union, after first advising 
Nehru to compromise, swung over 
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to a pro-Indian position. In the 
Indo-Pakistan war of 1965 China 
strongly supported Pakistan, while 
the Soviet Union struck a more 


neutral stance, thus giving it an 


Opportunity to assume the role of | 


mediator both at the Tashkent Con- | 
ference of January 1966 and in its | 


later relations with 


in South Asia, however, the Soviet | 
Union became completely identi- | 
fied with the Indian position, espe- |. 
cially after the signing of the Indo- | 
Soviet friendship treaty in August. | 


India and | 
Pakistan. During the 1971 crisis | 


j 


Budhraj devotes an entire chap- | 


terAiG 
Opinion that 


and that “it left nothing undone to 
prevent the Indo-Pakistan war.” 


This is partly but not entirely the | 
case. It seems clear from the rec- 


ord that in the final stages of the 
1971 crisis Moscow exerted no 
great pressure to dissuade the 
Indian government from moving 
into East Pakistan. Moreover, the 
Soviet treaty with India had the 
result, however unintended, of 
Strengthening the hands of those 
Indians who favored a military 


“Soviet Russia and the | 
Breakup of Pakistan.” He is of the | 
“Moscow did not |}. 
want war so close to its frontiers” | 


solution of the crisis. It is true that | 


once the war started, the Soviet 
Union tried to keep the conflict lo- 
calized and to bring it to a speedy 
conclusion—but only after India 
had achieved its military objective 
of forcing the surrender of the 
Pakistani troops in East Pakistan. 
Budhraj does call attention to two 
interesting points—that in spite of 
its pro-Indian orientation through- 
out the 1971 crisis, the Soviet 
Union did not suspend its eco- 
nomic aid to Pakistan, and that 
the Soviet press “singled out 
China or the United States for de- 
nunciation rather than Pakistan.” 
Since 1971 the Soviet Union has 
maintained its close ties with 


‘india, while establishing extensive 
ties with Bangladesh and improv- 
ing its relations with Pakistan. Ap- 
afently, it believes that it has 
‘more to gain from stability than 


Thus, there may be some basis for 
Budhraj’s overall conclusion that 
“broadly speaking, the Soviets 
‘have played a constructive role in 
the subcontinent,” though this 
conclusion will be sharply chal- 
Jenged in many circles in India 
and elsewhere—and certainly in 
Communist China. 

For pragmatic rather than ideo- 
ogical reasons China sided with 
Pakistan during all stages of the 
1971 crisis in South Asia. In one 
‘sense, this seems to have been a 
strange posture that was contrary 
to China’s basic interests, to its 
‘past condemnation of reactionary 
military regimes, and to its strong 
‘support of national liberation 
‘movements. However, China's 
‘negative attitude toward the re- 
sistance movement in Bangladesh 
was conditioned by its past ties 
with Pakistan, its antipathy toward 
‘India, and—above all—its suspi- 
‘cions of Soviet intentions in the 
subcontinent and elsewhere. As 
Mohan Ram observes, ‘“China’s 
attitude to India and Bangladesh, 
predictably, was a function of the 
larger Sino-Soviet ideological dis- 
pute.” Seemingly, China’s para- 
mount concern has been to coun- 
teract the influence of both the 
American “imperialists” and the 
Russian “social imperialists” and 
to promote its own revolutionary 
aims and objectives in developing 
countries. In this connection, Hu’s 
reference to what he calls “ultra- 
Maoism,” which unlike ‘“neo- 
Maoism” is more anti-Soviet than 
anti-American, may be relevant. 
As applied to India, according to 
Hu’s interpretation, ‘‘ultra-Mao- 
ism constitutes the reply par ex- 
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cellence of the Chinese Commu- 
nists to the Soviet-American 
politico-economic domination over 
the underdeveloped countries.” 

China has strongly denounced 
the much-discussed and still neb- 
ulous Brezhnev proposal, first 
advanced in 1969 and renewed 
since 1972, for ‘‘a system of col- 
lective security in Asia.” Pakistan 
has shied away from this pro- 
posal, and India, after some ten- 
tative expressions of interest, has 
taken an equivocal position re- 
garding it. Soviet spokesmen have 
occasionally referred to the Indo- 
Soviet treaty of 1971 as a major 
step in the implementation of the 
Brezhnev proposal, but the In- 
dians have apparently been em- 
barrassed by this interpretation. 
This important subject is not dis- 
cussed at any length in any of the 
books under review, although Ram 
and Budhraj do refer to it. 


MUCH ATTENTION is given in 
the studies of Sen Gupta and Hu 
to the relations of the Chinese 
Communists—and to some extent 
of the Soviet Communists and the 
international movement—with the 
three Communist parties that have 
emerged in India. The oldest of 
these is the Communist Party of 
India (CPI). Except for a period 
in 1949-51 when it seemed to 
espouse the Chinese or Maoist 
path, the CPI has generally been 
identified with the Soviet Com- 
munists; but while it has been in- 
creasingly anti-Chinese, it has not 
been just an Indian agent of the 
CPSU. Indeed, it has often shown 
a high degree of independence 
and nationalist orientation, as well 
as of factionalism and division. 
The second party, which calls it- 
self the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), or CPI(M), emerged 
from a split of the CPI in 1964. 
For a time it was labeled pro- 
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Chinese, but Sen Gupta gives a 
more accurate characterization: 
“The new Communist party .. . 
was at best a limited ally of the 
CCP in its conflict with the CPSU, 
never a partisan. Even this partial 
alliance was one-sided and short- 
lived.”” Gradually China became 
alienated from the CPI(M), espe- 
cially when the new party began 


' to participate in elections and 


even in coalition governments in 
West Bengal and Kerala. 

As Mohan Ram _ points out, 
originally the CCP “did not attack 
the CPI(M) directly; it chose to 
make the CPI the surrogate tar- 
get.” But since 1967 it has been 
openly critical. In 1967, irked by 
the CPI(M)’s weakness for the 
constitutional path and its aver- 
sion to armed struggle, the Chi- 
nese issued a call for armed revo- 
lution in India and the formation 
of a true Maoist party, “splitting 
the CPI(M) if need be.” The Chi- 
nese hailed the Naxalbari uprising 
in 1967 as the beginning of a 
genuine revolutionary struggle in 
India. In 1968, the more radical 
Maoist elements in the CPI(M) 
and other Maoist groups formed 
the All-India Coordination Com- 
mittee of Communist Revolution- 
aries (AICCCR), converting the 
name a year later to the Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist). 

In the CPI(M-L), China seemed 
to have found a faithful agent 
and ally to promote the Indian 
revolution in accordance with the 
Chinese path and to play a part 
in the world revolutionary strug- 
gle directed by Peking. But while 
the leaders of the CPI(M-L) re- 
mained overtly loyal to “the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung,” they 
came to differ greatly among 
themselves ‘in the interpretation 
of Maoism and of the Chinese 
model of revolution as applied to 
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Indian conditions. Under the 
leadership of Charu Mazumdar, 
the party resorted to its own tac- 
tics of revolutionary terror with- 
out “guidance” from the Chinese. 
Before his death in a Calcutta 
jail on July 28, 1972, Mazumdar 
was denounced by the CCP and 
expelled from the CPI(M-L). It 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the CCP has come to consider the 
CPI(M-L) a somewhat feeble and 
unreliable instrument for promot- 
ing a Chinese-type revolutionary 
struggle in India. 

The competitive struggles with- 
in as well as among the Com- 
munist parties and groups in In- 
dia have greatly weakened the 
Indian Communist movement. On 
the whole, the dominant groups 
in the CPI have followed a pro- 
Moscow line, have tended to favor 
a revolution from above, and have 
generally been willing to follow 
the constitutional path and work 
within the existing political sys- 
tem, even though their ultimate 
objective is to destroy and replace 
that system. The CPI(M) has been 
more “leftist,” has fluctuated be- 
tween Maoist and _ non-Maoist 
lines, has favored revolution from 
below, and has generally been 
willing to contest elections and 
even to participate in govern- 
ments, but with less tolerance of 
the existing system than the CPI 
has shown. The CPI(M-L) is the 
only really Maoist Communist 
party now in existence in India, 
but the fidelity of its adherence to 
the Maoist path (at least as inter- 
preted by the Chinese) has been 
questioned by some of its own 
adherents as well as by its critics, 
and in recent months by the Chi- 
nese themselves. 

None of India’s Communist 
parties has had much success at 
the polls or in other types of ac- 
tivity except in certain states and 


under certain circumstances. In 
the latter connection, Sen Gupta 
rightly stresses the regional char- 
acter of Indian communism, even 
though one of the parties, the CPI, 
has no strong regional base. The 
CPI does have a limited hard-core 
following in West Bengal and 
Kerala, but in recent years it has 
been overshadowed in these states 
by the CPI(M), which also has 
some solid support in Andhra 
Pradesh. The CPI(M-L) is influen- 
tial mainly in West Bengal, with 
some collateral support in Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar. 


AS MOHAN RAM pointed out in 
his earlier books, the great divide 
in Indian communism has _ in- 
creasingly come to be between 
Maoists and non-Maoists. In this 
Classification, both of the major 
Communist parties belong on the 
non-Maoist side. Only the CPI 
(M-L), which abjures the parlia- 
mentary path, is clearly, if not 
purely, Maoist (other Marxist revo- 
lutionary groups exist in great 
abundance, especially in West 
Bengal, but they seem to offer 
little more than a capability for 
terrorism and violence). In the 
relatively open arena of Indian po- 
litics, the non-Maoist parties far 
overshadow the Maoist groups. 
But in the larger social setting, 
especially in Kerala and West 
Bengal, the Maoists may eventu- 
ally prove to have deeper roots 
and greater strength than the non- 
Maoists. Insufficient attention has 
been paid to this factor, which in 
Mohan Ram’s view could prove 
to be of decisive importance in 
India’s political future. 

Sen Gupta strikes a somewhat 
different note in looking toward 
the years ahead. He believes that 
the splintering of the Commu- 
nists has both strengthened and 
weakened the Indian Communist 
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movement, and that in spite of 
many evidences to the contrary,’ 
“communism in India has entered’ 
a period of growth.” He holds that 
much will depend on the success 
of the Communists in developing’ 
a broader social base, especially 
among the peasantry,’ in estab-| 
lishing deeper roots in West Ben-: 
gal, in attracting significant sup-. 
port outside of West Bengal and 
Kerala (he suggests that Bihar’ 
and Andhra Pradesh are the most 
likely “targets of opportunity”), | 
and in “working together, in 
rivalry and competition.” If these. 
developments occur, he believes 
that “overall Communist strategy 
and tactics may be moderate 
rather than extremist.” 

Whether the Maoists or non- 
Maoists among the Indian Com- 
munists will prove to be stronger, . 
or whether the Indian Communist 
movement, in spite of its history 
of divisions and traumas, will 
grow in strength or become 
weaker, can only be matters for 
speculation in the present gen- 
erally confused state of the In- 
dian political, economic, and so- 
cial scene. For the time being, 
competitive communism will con- 
tinue to survive as a_ political 
phenonemon in India, feeding 
both on the tensions between the 
“parliamentary” and the “revolu- 
tionary” way and on the appeal of 
radical solutions to critical prob- 
lems and needs—solutions which 
the Communists have not had to 
put to the test, since they have so 
seldom held political power. As 
Sen Gupta observes in the con- 
cluding sentence of his book, “the 
challenge is taller than the men 
and women who have been trying 
to meet it—including the Com- 
munists.” 


3 See Bhabani Sen Gupta, “Indian 
Communism and the Peasantry,’’ Problems 
of Communism, January-February 1972. 


By Hansjakob Stehle 


PETER RAINA: Gomulka, Poli- 
tische Biographie (Gomulka, 
Political Biography). Kdln, 
‘Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 
1970. 

ADAM BROMKE and JOHN W. 
‘STRONG, Eds.: Gierek’s Poland. 
New York, Praeger, 1973. 


THROUGHOUT ITS eventful his- 
tory, Poland has had to cope with 
a hard reality from which there is 
no escape—its geographical situ- 
ation. How great an impact geo- 
politics has had on successive 
‘Polish regimes, and how little 
change can be brought about even 
by a shift in leadership as dra- 
matic as that from Wladislaw 
Gomulka to Edward Gierek, be- 
comes apparent as one reads the 
two books under review. The first 
has unexpectedly become an 
“obituary” for Gomulka, although 
written well before the former 
leader’s death last year. The sec- 
ond is a collection of articles on 
the Gierek era, which began in 
December 1970; to the credit of 
its editors, this collective effort 
‘marks the first time that experts 
from Poland and the West, authors 
with the most varied ideological 
backgrounds, have collaborated in 
a joint publication. 

Just as Marshal Jézef Pilsud- 
ski, with all his strengths and 
weaknesses, molded the history of 
Poland between the two world 
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wars, Gomulka’s personality left 
its imprint on Polish history in 
the quarter-century after 1945. 
Peter Raina, an Indian historian 
who spent five years in Poland 
doing research on Gomulka, has 
collected many revealing and even 
new biographical details about 
this forceful and controversial 
Communist leader. However, the 
author’s presentation suffers from 
an overly emotional approach that 
presumably can be attributed to 
an unsettling transformation in 
his views during the course of his 
stay in Poland. This is slightly— 
but only slightly—less apparent 
in the German-language revised 
edition of his book than in the 
origina! Polish-language version, 
which Raina wrote for an émigré 
publishing house in London.* 
The German version omits a 
significant remark that Raina 
made in the very first paragraph 
of the Polish version—to wit: 
“When | came to Poland in 1962 
for the first time .. . | was a naive 
follower of Gomulka . . . . When 
| left Poland in 1967, my relation- 
ship to Gomulka had changed 
radically.” One is prompted to 
comment that if Raina shifted 
from the role of hero-worshipper 
to that of critic, he did not lose 


1 Peter Raina, Wladyslaw Gomulka— 
Zyciorys polityezny, London, Polonia Book 
Fund Ltd., 1969. 
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much of his naivété in the proc- 
ess. The psychological aspects of 
his study of Gomulka are, to be 
Sure, convincing—offering the 
portrait of a dedicated, pedanti- 
cally “purist” Communist who was 
often blind to reality. But is it 
really true that Gomulka was 
“neither a liberal nor a national 
Communist but only a doctrin- 
aire,” as Raina asserts? Liberal- 
ism certainly was foreign to 
Gomulka, and his doctrinaire traits 
—though mixed with pragmatism 
—were unmistakable, yet to deny 
the national element in Gomulka’s | 
makeup is to fail to recognize a 
basic thread in the fabric of the 
man. 

Raina’s error consists primar- 
ily in the fact that he does not 
pay much attention to the politi- 
cal-historical environment which 
shaped Gomulka—that is, the im- 
pact upon him of developments 
in the Soviet Union and in world 
communism. For example, the 
author does not mention the pro- 
found shock and after-effect suf- 
fered by Poland’s Communists, 
and by Gomulka personally, when 
the Moscow-dominated Comin- 
tern dissolved their party in 1938. 
Nor does he show much under- 
standing of the schism between 
“Muscovite” Polish Communists 
who returned to Poland in 1944- 
45 and the “partisans” who—like 
Gomulka— had resisted the Ger- 
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man occupation from within the 
country. 

In particular, Raina misrepre- 
sents Gomulka’s attitude during 
the Warsaw uprising of 1944, 
maintaining that Gomulka encour- 
aged the Russians to abandon the 
insurgents. Without indicating the 
exact source, the author cites the 
existence of documentary proof. 
This is obviously a reference to a 
situation report first published in 
1958—a communication from 
Gomulka to Moscow dated Janu- 
ary 12, 1944.’ In it, Gomulka 
described anti-Soviet sentiment in 
Poland, but not—as Raina asserts 
—in order to persuade the Rus- 
sians to withhold help from the 
underground. In fact, Gomulka 
wrote (though Raina does not 
mention it) that “compared to the 
ghastliness of Hitler’s terror, the 
Polish population is less and 
less concerned by the Bolshevik 
bogey.”” Gomulka also stated that 
the anti-Soviet campaign of the 
London-connected underground 
movement ‘“‘Armja Krajowa” (AK) 
had quieted down somewhat and 
that the AK had given up the idea 
of a civil war. Inexplicably, Raina 
claims just the opposite—at- 
tributing to Gomulka the asser- 
tion that the AK was “promoting 
a civil war.” 

More broadly, Raina disregards 
a dominant feature of all political 
chapters in Gomulka’s life—the 
worry, which nearly became an 
obsession, that Poland would once 
again, as before in its history, be 
ground down between the Ger- 
mans and the Russians. This ex- 
plains Gomulka’s early, emphatic 
rejection of the AK theory of the 


2 Kszaltowanie sie podstaw programowych 
Polskiej Partii Robotniczej w latach 1942- 
1945 (Formation of the Basic Program of 
the Polish Workers’ Party during the Years 
1942-1945), Warsaw, Ksiazka i 
Wiedza, 1958, pp. 205-20. 


“two enemies” and his consistent 
efforts thereafter at accommoda- 
tion with Moscow. At the same 
time, it explains his ultimate at- 
tempt to counterbalance Poland’s 
inevitable ties to the Soviet super- 
power by seeking an understand- 
ing not only with Communist Ger- 
many but with Bonn (in Gomulka’s 
view, a reunited Germany was in- 
evitable in the long run—as he 
told this reviewer in an interview 
in 1970). In retrospect, it is not 
really surprising that Gomulka 
abandoned his rigid anti-FRG posi- 
tion—a change about which Mos- 
cow was not consulted (and for 
which Raina offers no explanation 
whatsoever). The shift was obvi- 
ously prompted by Bonn’s new 
Ostpolitik, which on the one hand 
conjured up specters of Rapallo 
(for Poles, the symbolic threat of 
German-Soviet rapprochement at 
the expense of Poland) and which 
at the same time offered the pos- 
siblity of securing the Polish- 
Western border without relying 
solely on Soviet guarantees. There 
is some irony in the fact that 
Gomulka was overthrown because 
of his domestic political policies 
—after the foreign policy justifi- 
cation for his rigid and puritanical 
regime (the longstanding ‘Ger- 
man danger”) was undermined by 
the boundary treaty negotiated 
with Bonn. 


WAS GOMULKA’S FALL really a 
“turning point” in domestic pol- 
icy? So claims Mieczyslaw Rakow- 
ski, one of the Polish nationals 
among the seventeen authors of 
the second book under review. 
Rakowski, who is chief editor of 
the Warsaw weekly Polityka, freely 
admits that in Gomulka’s time, “in 
many centers of power, democ- 
racy was becoming merely an 
empty slogan”; he claims, how- 
ever, that since Gierek’s assump- 
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tion of power. “conditional” popu- 
lar confidence has been replaced 
by “authentic” confidence. 
Rakowski and the other Com- 
munist authors in this collection 
are generally in accord with its 
Western and émigré contributors 
in analyzing Gomulka’s fall, and 
specifically the conditions that led 
to the riots of December 1970, 
but they differ with respect to 
their perspectives on the present 
and future. In contrast to Rakow- 
ski, for example, Vincent Chrypin- 
ski, Professor of Political Science, 
at the University of Windsor, em- 
phatically doubts the possibility 
of real internal reforms or of “a 
break with old authoritarian ten- 
dencies”; he also asserts that 
under Gierek, “the majority of the 
people . . . seem to have no great. 
confidence in [Poland’s] prospects, 
with most of their doubts center- 
ing . . . on the country’s econ- 
omy.” | 
Undoubtedly, improvement 
have been made over the last 
three and a half years in the sys- 
tem of economic planning, the 
production mechanism, and the 
general living standard in Poland. 
Gierek’s more pragmatic style of 
leadership has been an asset in 
this effort, but his situation is not 
unlike his predecessor’s in that 
he has run into ideological bar- 
riers of the sort which limited 
Gomulka’s options after 1956. 
Doctrinal considerations have, for 
example, affected the much dis- 
cussed system of “workers’ self- 
administration,” as pointed out in 
an article by Alexander Matejko 
(a sociologist at the University of 
Alberta). Some of the authors 
from Poland also speak of other 
pressing difficulties. Foreign trade, 
despite all attempts at reform, 
faces “complex problems” the 
solution to which “remains to be 
seen,” writes Witold Trzeciakow- 


“ski (Director of Research of the 


Polish Ministry of Foreign Trade). 
| Agriculture—which under Gierek 


as under Gomulka has in large 
part been left in private hands— 
is still caught in a “vicious circle” 
in spite of major material incen- 


tives: “The low standard of farm- 
ing methods results in insufficient 
incomes, yet low incomes per- 
_petuate the low standard of farm- 


ing,” in the words of Witold Lipski 
(Editor-in-chief of the Warsaw 
journal Wieswspolezesna and a 
Sejm Deputy). 

In an essay on cultural develop- 
ments, Georges H. Mond (lecturer 
at the University of Paris) writes 
of the role of Polish intellectuals 
as “the conscience of the nation.” 
His assessment strikes the re- 
viewer as overly roseate, since 


|| censorship has recently been on 


the upswing in Poland, while 
literary output is at an all-time 
low, owing to the legai or illegal 
emigration of many eminent in- 
tellectuals. 

With respect to church-state 
relations, Gierek has tried consis- 


| tently to avoid inflaming the ever- 


smoldering conflict between the 
Communist regime and the Catho- 
lic Church. He has entered into 
direct negotiations with both the 
Episcopate in Poland and the 
Vatican in Rome. The combina- 
tion of foreign policy considera- 
tions and ideological caution pre- 


vents him, however, from develop- 
ing a clear-cut policy toward the 
Church. Acording to one Polish 
contributor (Jerzy Turowicz, Edi- 
tor-in-chief of Cracow’s Tygodnik 
Powszechny), part of the problem 
is that the Episcopate does not 
recognize that Polish Catholicism 
is changing. Another author refers 
to the fixed stance on both sides: 
“For the Church, Poland is Catho- 
lic, for the Communist Party, Po- 


land is socialist .... These two 
positions are mutually exclusive” 
(Ludwik Dembinski, Associate 


Professor of History at the Catho- 
lic University of Lublin). Nonethe- 
less, there seems to be some 
progress toward church-state ac- 
commodation. It is regrettable 
that Stanislaw Staron (Professor 
of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont)—in referring 
to a “basic declaration” issued in 
1971 by Aleksandr Skarzynski, 
Director of Poland’s Office for 
Religious Affairs—fails to call at- 
tention to Skarzynski’s acknowl- 
edgment, for the first time, that 
the regime was prepared to re- 
spect the permanent character of 
the Church’s religious activity and 
to appreciate the social value of 
its educational function. If this 
declaration has not yet had any 
juridical consequences—for ex- 
ample, in the form of a contrac- 
tual modus vivendi with the Vati- 
can—it is only because the op- 
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tions open to Poland in foreign 
policy are even more limited 
today than in Gomulka’s time as a 
result of Moscow’s tightening of 
diplomatic and ideological con- 
trols in the wake of the Czecho- 
slovak crisis of 1968 and the 
Polish riots of 1970. 

Warsaw historian Andrzej Mi- 
cewski (in one of three final es- 
says on foreign policy) ventures 
the opinion that “the Russian 
variant [i.e., Soviet alignment] of 
Polish policy is no longer incom- 
patible with the expansion of other 
international ties”; if this is his 
theory, it has not evolved much 
in practice. The latter point is 
touched on by Adam Bromke in 
a comparison of Warsaw’s and 
Bonn’s foreign policies; he notes 
that a German chancellor has 
more maneuverability within the 
Western alliance than a Polish 
party chief within the Eastern 
Alliance, even if both may, to be 
sure, risk some moves of their 
own. A final word is offered by 
Gierek’s Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Stanislaw Trepczynski, who—in 
acknowledging frustrations in the 
realm of foreign policy—consoles 
himself with the statement: “Never 

. has Poland felt as safe as 
she does at present.” He is right, 
of course. However, it is also true 
in history that the greater the 
security a nation’ achieves, the 
higher the price it pays. 


In Quest of Chinese Reality arc 


By Harold P. Ford 


JAMES CHIEH HSIUNG: Law and 
Policy in China’s Foreign 
Relations: A Study of Attitudes 
and Practice. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1972. 
WINBERG CHAI, ED.: The Foreign 
Relations of the People’s 
Republic of China. New York, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1972. 
ISHWER C. OJHA: Chinese 
Foreign Policy in an Age of 
Transition: The Diplomacy of 
Cultural Despair. 2nd ed., Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1971. 

WILLIAM W. WHITSON, ED.: The 
Military and Political Power in 
China in the 1970’s. New York, 
Praeger, 1972. 


THOSE APPROACHING the study 
of China would be wise to heed 
the counsel of Albert Schweitzer, 
who warned scholars not to im- 
pose their own particular precon- 
ceptions on the objects of their 
scrutiny. Schweitzer’s personal 
concern was about the historical 
Jesus, _ who—he  observed— 
tended to take on mystical, Marx- 
ist, meek-and-mild, or politically 
rebellious attributes depending on 
the individual mind-set of the his- 
torian examining him. To some 
extent, the same tendency to in- 
terpret events and people accord- 
ing to the preconceived notions of 
the writer has also vitiated the 
literature on contemporary China. 
Too often the eyes of the beholder 


have reduced the infinite com- 
plexity of that dynamic society to 
caricature—agrarian reformers, a 
red dragon about to spring, Red 
Guards amok, or hospitable hosts. 
Unfortunately, the same criticism 
applies to a degree to some of the 
books under review. 

There is no easy short-cut, no 
narrow interpretive concept, how- 
ever perceptive, that can in itself 
bring us to an understanding of 
China’s international policies and 
behavior. The key to such under- 
standing is not to be found, for 
example, simply in sifting through 
a modest collection of Chinese 
documents, even though editor 
Winberg Chai claims that such 
“operational guides” reveal not 
only the present shape of China’s 
foreign policy but also what it 
“will be after the death of Mao.” 
Neither is it to be found in Ishwer 
Ojha’s involved and questionable 
concept of “cultural despair,” 
which he sees as a basic under- 
lying motive force behind China’s 
diplomacy. Nor, again, are the 
mainsprings of China’s interna- 
tional strategy to be found quite 
so exclusively in internal military 
politics as William Whitson main- 
tains. 

The foreign policy of any great 
world power is, in the final analy- 
sis, the end product of a disparate 
and dynamic mix of variables. 
China’s own particular mix_ in- 
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cludes Maoist revolutionary im-_ 
pulses; the sense of a great his- 
torical past; a drive to gain a place | 
of dignity and influence in the. 
community of nations; Chinese | 
perceptions of exploitable oppor- - 
tunities in the international arena 

and of Soviet and other threats to 
China’s security and interests; the | 
need to give high priority to spe- 
cial import needs; differing vested — 
institutional interests within | 
China; competition between Chi-— 
nese leaders; and so on. Only 
within a framework of broad di- 

mensions can China’s interna- 

tional conduct be understood. In- 


deed, one’s approach needs to dis- — 


play a breadth and humility such 
as characterized Mr. George Ken- 
nan’s 1954 assessment of Soviet 


world policy;’ it means, he wrote, — 


. a thousand things; it means 


history .. . it means the combina- | 


tion, in unknown proportions, of 
natural law and chance . . . it 
means, God knows, not only the 


motivation of people in Moscow | 


I 


but also the way the West has ap- | 


peared to Moscow and influenced | 
Moscow over the course of the | 


ages; it means not only elements 
of strength in Soviet society, but 


1“The Soviet Union and the Noncommunist 
World in Historical Perspective,” In 
C. Grove Haines, Ed., The Threat of Soviet 
Imperialism, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1954, pp. 3-4. 


also the elements of weakness in 
‘our own; it means, among other 
things, ourselves, with all our in- 
_adequacies, with the limitations 
of our own behavior. 


_ Happily, one of the books 
‘under review—Professor James 
‘Hsiung’s study of the interaction 
between law and policy in China’s 
foreign relations—does take such 
a broad and at the same time 
humble approach. In effect, it is 
as if the author had substituted 
“Peking” and “Chinese” for ‘‘Mos- 
cow” and “Soviet” in Kennan’s 
passage just quoted. Professor 
Hsiung conscientiously endeavors 
to avoid letting any preconcep- 
tions color his judgments and sets 
out to treat his subject with—in 
his words—‘“a consciousness of 
the insufficiency of any singularis- 


tic approach.” His study is a work 


of integrity and scholarship, dis- 


tinguished by its dispassionate ob- 
jectivity and thoughtful analysis. 

Professor Hsiung conceives of 
policy as a mixture of “national 
interests, historical experience, 


| reciprocity, and even prestige and 
| ‘vanity,’ as well as cultural-ideo- 
| logical factors.” His conception of 
| law is equally broad and is always 
| painstakingly set in the cultural- 
| political context. The author sees 


the manner in which the state ap- 
plies law as the key to its real at- 
titude toward international norms 
and its real view of world order, as 


| distinct from its doctrinal posture: 


.. . by studying a state’s actual 


| espousal, interpretation, and ap- 
| plication of norms of international 


conduct, one will be able to infer 
much about the implicit position 
of that state regarding world order 


| as a whole, which may or may not 


conform to the official doctrine or 
ideological stance which the state 
professes. 


Professor Hsiung’s study is use- 
ful not only to those students in- 
terested in Chinese attitudes and 
practices with respect to treaties, 
sovereignty, recognition, the use 
of force, and the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes, but also to those 
more broadly concerned with the 
motivations behind these attitudes 
and practices. Of special interest 
are the author’s assessments of 
Sino-Soviet relations and the mo- 
tives behind China’s development 
of nuclear arms. 

In. Professor Hsiung’s view, 
China finds itself “caught in a 
very uncomfortable position be- 
tween a militant ideology and a 
physical milieu compelling prac- 
tical sobriety.” He concurs with 
many other scholars that China’s 
actual record of conduct is a fairly 
prudent one which appears to re- 
flect a general respect for interna- 
tional law as well as a realization 
of the practical benefits of re- 
ciprocity in dealing with other na- 
tions. The author optimistically 
concludes that international law 
may help to maintain “a minimum 
framework” within which certain 
basic needs of international life 
can be satisfied, and may thus 
contribute to a modus vivendi that 
would abate China’s exaggerated 
sense of self-righteousness. More 
broadly, Professor Hsiung sees a 
consensus on international legal 
values and practice as a potential 
means of bridging the gulf be- 
tween the conflicting perspectives 
of East and West, and of reducing 
the perils of a crude world order 
in which “awesome available 
power has been unrestrained and 
guided only by one’s sense of self- 
righteousness.” 


IN CONTRAST TO Professor 
Hsiung’s study, Professor Winberg 
Chai’s book is marred by numer- 
ous unsubstantiated and highly 
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subjective judgments and opin- 


ions that are open to question. A 
typical example is the implicit 
contrast the author draws _ be- 
tween the “aggressive” motives of 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and the 
nonaggressive ones of China on 
the other for developing nuclear 
weapons: of China, he writes, her 
“nonaggressive intentions can be 
seen through her various nuclear 
disarmament proposals.” 

Professor Chai’s book does pro- 
vide a _ useful collection’ of 
speeches, articles, communiqués, 
and other source materials, some 
of which have not previously ap- 
peared in translation. These would 
be of much greater value to the 
China scholar, and particularly to 
the uninitiated, however, if they 
were accompanied by more meas- 
ured commentary. 


THE INTERPRETATIONS of 
China’s foreign policy advanced in 
Professor Ojha’s book are, in the 
main, more carefully drawn than 
those of Professor Chai, notwith- 
standing the former’s  earlier- 
mentioned excessive preoccupa- 
tion with the theme of “cultural 
despair’ as an explanation of 
China’s policy. Professor Ojha’s 
discussion of the three-sided en- 
tanglement of China, Tibet and 
India, and his survey of China’s 
international trade practices are 
particularly perceptive; and he ad- 
dresses an issue of special inter- 
est to many China scholars in 
arguing that the impact of the Cul- 
tural Revolution on China’s for- 
eign policy was not as great as 
has been generally believed. On 
the other hand, his excessive em- 
phasis on US actions in Indochina 
and their impact on Chinese for- 
eign policy tends to obscure and 
minimize China’s distrust of the 
USSR as a major determinant of 
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that policy—a treatment that 
does not jibe with Peking’s moves 
with respect to the United States 
since Professor Ojha’s book went 
to press. 


WILLIAM WHITSON’S collection of 
articles assessing the role and in- 
fluence of the military in Chinese 
politics and policy is a mixed 
blessing. While it enhances our 
understanding of Chinese military- 
political matters, certain of its 
essays replow already familiar 
ground or confuse as much as 
they enlighten. In this reviewer's 
opinion, the editor’s introduction 
imposes upon the individual con- 
tributions to the volume a greater 
unity of interpretation and conclu- 
sion than their content actually 
warrants. This applies particularly 
to Dr. Whitson’s insistence that 
internal threats have been and 
are likely to remain “far more im- 
portant” than external threats in 
determining the policies of the 
current generation of military 
leaders—a position which seems 
to derive quite clearly from the 
book's concentrated focus on in- 
ternal military-political rivalries. 
Dr. Whitson views the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) as a “con- 
geries of conflicting loyalties and 
uneven skills, responsive _ prin- 
cipally to eleven military region 
commanders,” and he contends 
that central authority in China 
over the next five years “must rest 
on the fortuitous whim” of the 
regional commanders’ collective 
compromises and conflicting mil- 
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itary loyalties. These views appear 
debatable in light of China’s im- 
pressive progress in building up 
its national military might during 
the last few years (including the 
continued high-priority develop- 
ment of nuclear arms), and of the 
apparent ability of Peking author- 
ities in recent months to elicit 
general responsiveness from the 
regional administrations. 

It should be added that the edi- 
tor and his individual contributors 
deserve our sympathy for having 
suffered the fate of going to press 
soon after Lin Piao’s mysterious 
disappearance from the scene in 
the latter part of 1971 and well 
before the official campaign to 
disgrace Lin. Because of this, 
some of the conclusions reached 
in a number of the essays in the 
volume have been_ invalidated, 
notwithstanding a certain amount 
of apparent last-minute corrective 
(but very uneven) editing. 

Taken as a whole, however, Dr. 
Whitson’s book has much to com- 
mend it. By focusing attention on 
the highly political nature of the 
PLA, the divisions and conflicts of 
loyalty within it, and the interac- 
tion between the military and 
competing institutional influences, 
the book imparts added dimension 
and subtlety to our understanding 
of Chinese politics as a whole. 

Another aspect of the book that 
deserves praise is the wide spec- 
trum of its contributors. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are Edward L. 
Dreyer’s comparison of the role of 
the military in the People’s Re- 
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public of China today with the role 
of the military in imperial China; 
Harry Harding’s analysis of Pe- 


king’s overall military policy, 
which he sees as a balanced one 
permitting some flexibility in the! 
deployment of ground forces and) 
militia but much less flexibility in. 
strategic deployment of the PLA’s 
more sophisticated branches such’ 
as the air force, strategic weap- 
ons, and—to some extent—the 
navy; Scott A. Boorman’s discus- 
sion of the role of deception in 


Chinese strategy, and of modern. 


China’s debt to the ancient mili- 
tary strategist, Sun Tzu (even 
though Sun does not measure up: 
in zero-sums  and_ probability: 
calculus); 


ment of China’s foreign policy. 


In view of this volume’s excel-. 
lent assemblage of authors and its. 
treatment of the unique interplay 
between military and political fac- | 
tors in China, it would be bene-| 
ficial to see a new edition of this. 


work—carefully revised to take 
account of developments since, 
the Lin Piao episode. 


Indeed, many of the worlds 
preconceptions about China may 
need to be carefully revised in. 
light of the momentous develop- 
ments there during the last two 
years or so. To that end, serious” 


scholarship—not hasty publica- 


tion on a salable subject, but care- | 
dispassionate reflection—on 
China and its impact on the world. 
today and tomorrow should be en- | 


ful 


couraged. 


and John E. Coon’s) 
analysis of the PLA as an instru-| 
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By Lucien Bianco 


CHANG KUO-T’AO: Autobiography. 
Vol. 1: The Rise of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1921-27; 

Vol. 2: The Rise of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1928-38. 
Lawrence, Kans., University of 
Kansas Press. 1971 and 1972. 


THE TWO-VOLUME memoirs of 
Chang Kuo-t’ao, one of the found- 
ers and early leaders of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party (CCP), are 
clearly among the most important 
sources thus far published on the 
pre-World War II history of Chi- 
‘nese communism. After playing a 
prominent role in the Communist 
‘movement during its initial phase, 
Chang broke with Mao in the mid- 
1930's and was finally read out of 
the party in 1938, after which he 
/adhered to the Nationalist cause. 
| He left China in 1949, moving first 
to Hong Kong and eventually to 
Canada, where he still resides. 
|Chang’s career in the Chinese 
Communist movement thus em- 
bodies some significant parallels 
with that of Leon Trotsky in the 
Russian Bolshevik Party, although 
Chang of course never attained 
anything approaching Trotsky’s 
stature. And while Chang’s mem- 
oirs differ strikingly in character 
from Trotsky’s much earlier ac- 
count of his own party career, the 
two have one important feature in 
common: they both represent 
challenges by individual partici- 


pants to the official versions of 
the history of the authors’ re- 
spective parties and provide valu- 
able materials for correcting the 
official accounts. Chang is no 
more objective—indeed, rather 
less so—than Trotsky was, but it 
is nonetheless as enlightening to 
compare Chang’s personal ac- 
count of some particular episode 
in the Chinese party’s history 
against the official version as it 
was to compare Trotsky’s account 
of the Soviet party’s early history 
and Stalin’s contribution to it 
against the official version laid 
down by Moscow. 

Chang’s account spans the full 
17 years of his association with 
the Chinese Communist move- 
ment. He was not only one of the 
founding fathers of the CCP in 
1921 but the only one of his age 
to appear in the front rank of 
party leaders from the outset 
(only one year older than Chou 
En-lai, Chang was 24 when he was 
elected to the first, three-member 
Central Committee). Like most of 
the other early Chinese Com- 
munists, he was an intellectual of 
gentry background and a national- 
ist who turned Marxist when the 
Russian Revolution seemed to 
point the way to a solution of 
China’s problems. As early as 
1922, however, he began oppos- 
ing the official Comintern line, 
especially on the advisability of 
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Chang Kuo-t’ao Remembers 


requiring CCP members to join 
the Kuomintang. He nevertheless 


continued to hold various im- 
portant positions in the CCP 
leadership until 1927, when 


Chiang Kai-shek suddenly broke 
off collaboration with the Com- 
munists and nearly crushed the 
party. (The 1927 disaster forms 
the dividing line between the first 
and the second volumes of 
Chang’s memoirs.) 

From 1928 to 1931, Chang was 
a semi-inactive and powerless— 
or at least tightly-controlled— 
exile in Moscow. He then returned 
to China and spent the next four 
years directing soviets in the 
Chinese countryside: first in the 
famous Oyuwan area (on the bor- 
ders of Honan, Hupeh and Anhwei 
provinces) and then in northern 
Szechuan. The last and most dra- 
matic episode in his revolutionary 
career was his fateful meeting 
and clash with Mag in June 1935, 
during a pause in the Long March 
—an event which, though much 
publicized, is still not well under- 
stood nor rendered completely 
comprehensible by Chang’s narra- 
tion of his side of the story. The 
end of the second volume is no 
more than an epilogue, but a re- 
vealing one—especially Chang’s 
account of the first of the Yenan 
years (1937), which also hap- 
pened to be his final year in the 
Communist movement. He de- 
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fected for good on April 4, 1938. 
Long before then, however, he had 
become thoroughly alienated from 
Mao and the movement. 


CHANG’S MEMOIRS are unique 
not only because they present a 
version of the party’s past as seen 
by one of Mao’s most famous ad- 
versaries, but also for another, 
very simple and obvious reason: 
they provide us with a privileged 
witness’s account (even though 
biased or reconstructed) of num- 
erous meetings, negotiations, and 
events nearly all the other parti- 
cipants in which have long been 
either dead or silent. Moreover, no 
other participant, either pro- or 
anti-Mao, has told us with such 
a profusion of detail the circum- 
stances surrounding many im- 
portant party decisions and how 
they were reached. (In this re- 
spect, Chang reminds us more 
of the Russian Menshevik Nikolai 
Sukhanov than of Trotsky, for 
Chang and Sukhanov both love to 
recall political meetings and dis- 
cussions and to impress upon the 
reader that “I was there.”) Not 
only do we learn the details, but 
we also get a sense of the atmo- 
sphere. Admittedly, what we are 
given is a subjective description. 
Another protagonist would have 
felt things’ differently; further- 
more, Chang is not above embel- 
lishing his own role and foresight. 
There are intentional as well as 
unconscious omissions, and un- 
due emphasis is sometimes placed 
on minor points and interventions 
(especially Chang’s own interven- 
tions). For the most part, how- 
ever, Chang’s account rings true 
and is a thousand times fairer and 
livelier than official party history. 

Revealing facts and observa- 
tions are rarely lacking in Chang’s 
portrayals of his former (and gen- 
erally not much loved) comrades. 


In this respect his memoirs pro- 
vide a welcome supplement to the 
Klein-Clark Biographic  Diction- 
ary '—a supplement that shows 
less scholarly restraint, to be 
sure, but at the same time pro- 
vides more flavor and, on occa- 
sion, illuminating insights into the 
psychology of the characters. The 
two volumes contain numerous 
vignettes of party figures who 
made history, as well as of the 
less prominent, second-rank revo- 
lutionary leaders. To mention 
only the former, Mao, Chou En- 
lai, Li Ta-chao, Ch’u Ch’iu-pai, 
Li Li-san, P’eng Shu-chih, Ho 
Lung and the leading members of 
the so-called ‘28 Bolsheviks” 
clique all become much more 
familiar to us through Chang’s 
recollections.? The portrayals, 
again, are not always entirely fair, 
but on the whole Chang’s analyses 
of the motivations behind the at- 
titudes and actions of individual 
leaders add a valuable dimension 
to historical interpretation. 
Besides the Communist lead- 
ers, we also get to know better 
such non-Communist Chinese poli- 


1 Donald W. Klein and Anne B. Clark, 
Biographic Dictionary of Chinese 
Communism, 1921-1965, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1971. 

2 Li Ta-chao was another of the founders 
of the CCP, while Ch’u Ch’iu-pai briefly led 
the party in 1927-28 (both were arrested 
and executed: Li in 1927 by police of 
the northern warlord Chang Tso-lin, and 
Ch’u by the Nationalists in 1935). Li Li-san 
enjoyed his greatest prominence in the party 
around 1930, when his name became 
associated with a “‘left adventurist’”’ policy 
known as the “Li Li-san line.” P’eng Shu-chih 
played a leading role in the party 
during 1924-27 but then became a leader 
of the opposition and eventually of the 
Trotskyite movement. Ho Lung, a former 
bandit leader with “secret society’ 
connections, became one of the most famous 
of the early Chinese Communist generals. 
The “28 Bolsheviks” were a group of 
Soviet-trained Communists who managed to 
gain control of the CCP Politburo after 
the fall of Li Li-san and also wielded 
considerable power in the Central Soviet Area 
of Kiangsi-Fukien during 1931-34. 
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tical figures as Wang Ching-wei, 
Wu Chih-hui and Teng Yen-ta;* 
and, more important because we 
know less about them, Chang also 
portrays for us the various Com- 
intern emissaries to China. Con- 
cerning the !atter, it can be said 
that with few exceptions Chang 
did not think much of them, but. 
that as a rule the arrival of each 
new and more inept emissary 
made him wish that the former: 
one had stayed. Thus, Michael, 
Borodin, whose adventurism and’ 
arrogance Chang had resented. 
and criticized, looked like a great, 
man after M. N. Roy’s appearance | 
on the Wuhan scene, and even. 
more so after “that young rascal” » 
V. Lominadze had followed both 
of them. Lominadze himself. 
looked better (or less bad) to | 
Chang after the arrival of an un- | 
named Pole who came a few years | 
later to act as Pavel Mif’s deputy 
(Vol. 2 pp. 145-46). y | 


THIS LEADS US to the first of. 
three major and_ interrelated 
conclusions that—among many | 
others —can be drawn from 
Chang’s memoirs. The first has 
to do precisely with the manner in 
which the Comintern’s policy was 
implemented in China. We already 
knew that the CCP’s subordina- 
tion to the Comintern was strong 
from the very beginning, but until 
now we lacked a clear picture of 
the total disregard shown by 
Soviet emissaries and Comintern 
representatives in China for the 


3 Wang Ching-wei, one of the early 
Kuomintang leaders, became head of the 
Chinese puppet government set up by the 
Japanese in Nanking during the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1937-45. Wu Chih-hui, 
a veteran revolutionary, became a rightist 
KMT leader, while Teng Yen-ta belonged to 
the left wing of the KMT and later 
organized a ‘third party” critical of the 
KMT’s rightist policies. 


jews and feelings of their Chi- 


lese comrades. To deal with 
‘hang Kuo-t’ao’s opposition to the 
somintern’s policy of a united 
ront “from within” 
jaring knew no better than to 
udely manipulate, threaten, and 
sommand. In fact, the CCP Cen- 
yal Committee learned of the 
lanuary 1923 Sun Yat-sen-Joffe 
Yeclaration officially inaugurating 
‘ollaboration between the KMT 
ind the Soviet Union only after 
he event, from the press. And 
ater, when Borodin belatedly 
inded collaboration with Chiang 
Kai-shek (Sun’s successor as head 
»f the KMT) and chose instead to 
ally with T’ang Sheng-chih, Chang 
{uo-t’ao, though he disapproved 
his new alliance even more 
strongly than he had the former 
yne, nevertheless took it for 
zranted that Borodin’s decision 
automatically defined the policy 
to be followed by the CCP, and 
he did not dare do more than 
point out to Borodin that “T’ang 
was worse than Chiang” (Vol. 1, 
pp. 559-60). 

| The feelings of the CCP leaders 
regarding their relationship to 
\Moscow’s men in China are aptly 
summed up by Chang when he 
writes that “‘all the time we merely 
obeyed directives” (Vol. 1, p. 
667). Some of the party leaders 
like Chang T’ai-lei* are even de- 
scribed as having been little more 
than Borodin’s or other Soviet ad- 
visers’ secretaries, and according 
to Chang Kuo-t’ao they were often 
the first to emphasize the neces- 
sity of finding a suitable scapegoat 
among the Chinese comrades for 
the Comintern’s successive blun- 
ders and failures in China. 


—————————— SS __ 


4 Chang T’ai-lei was a founder of the 
Socialist Youth League and a member of the 
CCP Central Committee in the 1920's. He 
was killed in the abortive Communist 
| uprising at Canton in December 1927. 


the KMT, . 


In addition to shedding new 
light on the high-handedness with 
which the Comintern imposed its 
will on the CCP in disregard of the 
party’s best interests, Chang’s 
memoirs also support a second, 
related conclusion—namely, that 
what for the sake of brevity may 
be called the “stalinization” of the 
CCP went much further than has 
hitherto been recognized. Chapter 
2 of the second volume is espe- 
cially revealing in this regard, for 
it describes at length the hotbed 
of stalinization that was the Sun 
Yat-sen University in Moscow, 
where many subsequent members 
of the “28 Bolsheviks” group in 
the CCP were trained as cadres 
under close Comintern supervi- 
sion. Here, it should be noted in 
passing that Chang does not seem 
altogether fair to one of the 
first-generation Moscow trainees, 
P’eng Shu-chih (whom he obvi- 
ously disliked), when he _ links 
P’eng’s ideas to those later 
espoused by “Wang Ming, Ch’in 
Pang-hsien, and others of the 
Mif clique” (Vol. 1. p. 412). That 
Peng was not the “practical 
worker type” and preferred writ- 
ing theoretical articles in Hsiang- 
tao Chou-pao (Guide Weekly) to 
doing everyday routine work is 
quite likely, just as it is likely that 
both Chang Kuo-t’ao and Ch’u 
Ch’iu-pai resented the preference 
shown by the first CCP Secretary 
General, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, in treat- 
ing P’eng, a “newcomer” to the 
Central Committee just back from 
his studies in Moscow, as second- 
ranking leader of the party. These 
factors may explain, but do not 
justify, Chang’s lumping together 
in the same bag two generations 
of “bookish” (to use Mao’s lan- 
guage) or “dogmatist” (as Chang 
prefers to label them) returnees 
from Moscow without adding that 
P’eng later became an opponent 
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of the Moscow line and eventually 
a Trotskyite. 

But in other instances Chang’s 
judgment appears well justified. 
Wang Ming, for one, did indeed 
advance his subsequent career by 
acting as ‘“Mif’s running dog” 
(Vol. 2, p. 88). Years later, more- 
over, Wang was quick to learn 
from the Moscow trials that he 
could brand as “Trotskyites” and 
liquidate at will disgruntled mem- 
bers of the returned students’ 
group who had tried to resist his 
manipulations at Sun Yat-sen Uni- 
versity (Vol. 2, pp. 574-75). The 
summary execution of five alleged 
Trotskyites in Sinkiang Province 
in 1937 was but one evidence of 
the extension to China of what 
Chang calls the “ghostly shadow 
of Stalin.” Many other examples 
of Stalinist-type practices in deal- 
ing with opponents are dissemi- 
nated throughout the second vo- 
lume, a clear indication that the 
disease took hold in China mainly 
after Stalin’s ascendancy. 

A third and again related con- 
clusion that emerges from 
Chang’s memoirs is that what Ed- 
ward Rice has labeled ‘Mao’s 
Way”—though much less bloody 
than Stalin’s—is not totally un- 
related to the latter. In fact, the 
last 200 pages of Chang Kuo- 
t’ao’s work might well be read as a 
useful foreword to Rice’s examina- 
tion of “Mao’s Way” as it operated 
in the context of China’s Cultural 
Revolution of 1965-69.° As 
Chang’s account shows, Mao—30 
years before the Cultural Revolu- 
tion—was already a master at 
pulling strings from behind the 
scenes and getting others to do 
his dirty work for him. (lronical- 
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5 Edward E. Rice, Mao’s Way, Berkeley, 
Calif., University of California Press, 1972. 
See review by Allen Whiting in Problems of 
Communism, July-August 1973, pp. 72-74. 
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ly, Chang Wen-t’ien and Lo Jui- 
ch’ing, both of whom have since 
been purged by the Maoists,*® were 
then among Mao’s allies or hench- 
men.) In the intraparty politics of 
the CCP of the 1930's, truth often 
mattered much less than consid- 
erations of the balance of power, 
and the conclusion or outcome 
was, as a rule, known beforehand. 
Here again, Chang’s account of 
the struggles within the party in 
that period reminds us of the con- 
troversies that had opposed Stalin 
to Trotsky and others in the Soviet 
Communist Party during the pre- 
ceding decade. 


BESIDES THE lessons outlined 
above, there is a lot more to be 
learned from reading Chang Kuo- 
t’ao’s very extensive memoirs. The 
two long chapters on the Oyuwan 
and T’ung-nan-pa soviets, for in- 
stance, are full of concrete indi- 
cations of the relationship be- 
tween Communist cadres and vil- 
lagers and of the difficulty the 
early cadres experienced in ex- 
plaining to the masses the mean- 
ing of such basic terms as “Com- 
munist Party” (Vol. 2, p. 241) and 
“soviet” (Vol. 2, p. 346). Rather 
than try to exhaust the riches 
contained in these 1,400 pages, 
however, it seems more pertinent 
to add a few caveats to the pre- 
ceding observations and at the 
same time to take a closer look 
at the central character of the 
Story, who is, after all, Chang 
Kuo-t’ao himself. 

To begin with, in pointing out 
that Chang, albeit reluctantly, 
nevertheless bowed to Comintern 
decisions as binding on the Chi- 
nese party, the reviewer does not 

6 Chang Wen-t'ien was purged in 
September 1959, while Lo Jui-ch’ing (then 
Chief of Staff of the People’s Liberation 


Army) was one of the first victims of the 
Cultural Revolution (in late 1965). 


at all mean to misrepresent our 
revolutionary author as a con- 
vinced “‘internationalist.” It was 
always more natural for him to 
forgive his cherished “son,” the 
CCP (Vol. 2, p..147), than to for- 
give such alien foster parents as 
the Comintern and the Russian 
Bolsheviks. Nor, in using the 
handy term “stalinization” (the 
connotations of which are well 
known), did the writer mean to 
emulate Khrushchev and to ex- 
plain everything by the “ghostly” 
—or ghastly—shadow cast by 
Stalin on the Chinese party. One 
should point out here that, unlike 
Trotsky, Chang was no theoreti- 
cian, and while he quite clearly 
resented and disagreed with the 
stalinization of the CCP through 
the instrumentality of the Comin- 
tern, he neither saw nor ever 
formulated his opposition to So- 
viet policies in carefully thought- 
out theoretical terms. 

Again, in recalling Mao’s mean 
tricks, let us not idealize his hap- 
less victim, Chang Kuo-t’ao, or 
let political differences recede 
into the background, as some- 
times happens in Chang’s mem- 
oirs. To be sure, his clash with 
Mao in northwestern Szechuan in 
June 1935 was, above all, a strug- 
gle for power, and Chang’s main 
“crime” in Mao’s eyes lay in 
Chang’s having at his command 
more numerous and _ fresher 
troops. The fact remains, however, 
that Chang’s presentation of those 
fateful events, though a most wel- 
come and revealing contribution 
to our knowledge of a controver- 
sial episode in Chinese party his- 
tory, is among the least satisfac- 
tory parts of the two volumes, for 
Chang’s_ selective memory still 
leaves us in the dark on many 
points. Falling back on a priori 
reasoning in the absence of all 
the facts, one would have to con- 
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clude that, had Chang succeedec 
in outwitting Mao, the founder o 
the “Central Soviet Area” (Mao 
would have had to yield to some 
one (Chang) who had merely in. 
herited the leadership of an al 
ready existing soviet area (Oyu 
wan), and who furthermore enter. 
tained strong reservations abou 
the whole soviet enterprise! 

Quite apart from the dubious 
theory that the forces of history 
vindicate those who are most 
attuned to them, personal factors 
very likely played a considerable 
part in Chang’s defeat and Mao’s 
triumph. Chang seems to have 
been lacking in perseverance and 
self-confidence. On many occa- 
sions, we find him first disagree-. 
ing totally with a decision or direc- 
tive and then yielding to it in the 
end. It may have been out of a 
sense of discipline; but it may 
also be that things were less clear. 
in his mind at the time he took 
certain actions than at the time 
he came to write about them. In. 
any case, a character like Mao was. 
certainly more bent on reaching a ; 
goal and accomplishing a vision. 
At times, Chang even gives the 
impression of having been un- 
able to stay in one place, of having 
solicited any mission that would 
take him away from steady party 
work in Shanghai. And once away 
on a mission, as in Wuhan in. 
1926-27, he does not seem to 
have led events, but rather to have 
reacted to them. On occasions, his 
narration sounds more like the ac- 


count of a witness than the report 


of a protagonist. 


THIS BRINGS US back again to 


the question of the reliability of 


the witness. One may well wonder | 
how Chang can accurately remem- 


ber the three, four, or five points 
made by each participant in a 
discussion that took place 40 


4 


years ago. What one discovers in 
the rare instances where it is pos- 
sible to check the accuracy of his 
very detailed narration does not 


for instance, Chang’s report of his 
role in the disastrous Nanchang 
uprising and southern expedition 
of 1927 does not always coincide 
with what he himself wrote at the 
time.’ 

One could also point to fac- 
tual errors: e.g., Chang’s refer- 
ence to Trotsky as living in Mexico 
as early as 1929 (Vol. 2, p. 126); 
Lo more important, to apparent 
contradictions: e.g., if, as Chang 
ims in his memoirs, he from 
the outset regarded the establish- 


ment of rural soviets in China as 
nothing more than futile adventur- 
ism, how could he have devoted 


five years of his life to leading one 


7 As translated by C. Martin Wilbur in 
“The Ashes of Defeat,’’ The China Quarterly 
(London), No. 18, April-June 1964, pp. 31-34. 


always diminish one’s uneasiness: . 


of these soviets? And again, if 
Chang, as he now professes, left 
Russia utterly disgusted in 1931, 
already hated the Comintern at 
that same time (Vol. 2, p. 146), 
and even had few illusions left 
about the CCP itself, why did he 
wait to defect until it became un- 
mistakably clear that no personal 
future remained for him in the 
movement? One could further 
argue that Mao’s cold calculations 
in his dealings with Chiang Kai- 
shek in the wake of the December 
1936 Sian incident and at the en- 
suing Lo-ch’uan conference * may 
have proven more fruitful for the 
Communist movement than Chang 
Kuo-t’ao’s admittedly less cynical 
(and therefore “rightist’”) inter- 
8 In December 1936, while on an 

inspection trip to Sian in Shensi Province, 
Chiang Kai-shek was taken prisoner by one 
of his generals, the ‘Young Marshal’ 
Chang Hsueh-liang, who was dissatisfied with 


Chiang’s weak policy toward Japan. 
Chiang was released after negotiations in 
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pretation of the Anti-Japanese 
United Front that was then en- 
tered into by the Communists and 
Chiang’s Nationalists. Every one of 
these issues will no doubt be 
raised, along with others, by 
Mao’s sympathizers. 

Yet, there is no point in invok- 
ing the contradictions of the man 
or the shortcomings of his work 
as reasons for dismissing what 
must still be recognized as one of 
the most valuable sources on the 
first two decades of the Chinese 
Communist movement. It is no 
longer possible to assess Mao’s 
place in history and the character 
of the Chinese revolution without 
taking Chang Kuo-t’ao’s testimony 
into account. 
which Communist representatives 
participated and which paved the way for the 
subsequent KMT-Communist United Front 
against Japan. At the Lo-ch’uan conference 
in the summer of 1937, the CCP leadership 


discussed implementation of the newborn 
United Front. 


By Robert R. Simmons 


DAE-SOOK SUH: Documents 

of Korean Communism, 
1918-1948. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1970. 
ROBERT A. SCALAPINO and 
CHONG-SIK LEE: Communism in 
Korea, 2 Vols. Berkeley and 

Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1972. 


OBSERVERS OF THE Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) 
have just cause to feel envious of 
today’s “China watchers.” Before 
1966 specialists on China were, 
in fact, largely “China listeners” 
who had to rely for information on 
careful perusals of radio transmis- 
sion transcripts and in-depth in- 
terviews of defectors. During the 
past decade, however, the Cul- 
tural Revolution and its aftermath 
have resulted in a massive release 
of new information about both 
earlier and more recent interne- 
cine political struggles in China. 
Peking’s current “turning out” 
toward the world has also provided 
the opportunity for students of 
China to visit the People’s Repub- 
lic. Consequently, significant new 
perspectives have been gained on 
events which previously were in- 
adequately reported. 

Meanwhile, observers of the 
North Korean political system have 
had to continue to function as 
“listeners.” Restricted in large 
part to reading the DPRK’s official 
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media and occasionally interview- 
ing defectors, they have been able 
to shed only dim light on the gov- 
ernment and society of North 
Korea. Many important aspects of 
the Korean scene remain veiled 
in obscurity, including, for exam- 
ple, President Kim Il Sung’s role 
in the Pyongyang power structure, 
the origins of the Korean civil war, 
the handling of the Pueb/o inci- 
dent, and the problem of political 
succession. 

There is, however, reason to 
anticipate that developments in 
the next few years may result in 
greater access to_ information 
about the DPRK. Pyongyang seems 
to have made a clear decision to 
turn to Japan and the West to 
increase its trade and its access 
to advanced technology. It is 
also showing a new interest in 
cultivating state-to-state relations 
around the globe in competition 
with South Korea—as evidenced, 
for example, by the presence for 
the first time of North Korean ob- 
servers at the United Nations in 
the fall of 1973. These two for- 
eign policy concerns should en- 
courage an exchange of visits and 
knowledge between North Korean 
diplomats, technocrats and traders 
and their foreign counterparts— 
resulting in interaction which 
hopefully will spill over into other 
fields. 

The benchmark § studies _re- 
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viewed here belong to the “‘lis-’ 
tener” category in that their au-. 
thors have still had to rely to a 
great extent on limited docu-| 
mentary materials or the reports. 
of defectors. In different ways 
and to different degrees, however, ' 
the studies provide important new . 
information on Pyongyang’s po-- 
litical system. To use a Korean) 
term, they represent a ch’ollima 
(flying horse) step forward in re- 
search on Korean communism. 


PROFESSOR DAE-SOOK SUH’s 
collection of documents with com- 
mentary can be dealt with rather 
briefly, since it serves essentially 
as a kind of appendix to an earlier | 
(1967) valuable monograph he. 
wrote on the history of the Korean - 
Communist movement from 1918 . 
to 1948.1 Through careful detec- 
tive work, Professor Suh managed | 
to uncover 124 previously unpub- | 
lished documents — in Russian, 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese and 
English—66 of which he has se- | 
lected and in most cases trans- } 
lated for the present volume. Be- 
cause the Korean Communist 
movement operated clandestinely 
or in exile for most of the period 
covered in the study (until 1945), | 
this undertaking was difficult and | 


1The Korean Communist Movement, 
1918-1948, Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1967. 


very rewarding, providing impor- 
tant new primary materials for 
further scholarly research. 
Professor Suh’s 1967 study pro- 
voked charges by the Japanese 
scholar Kentaro Yamabe of “dis- 
order”’—and, by implication, bias 
|—in Suh’s use of sources.” In his 
Jater work Suh seems to parry such 
criticism by asserting that his se- 
lection of documents for publica- 
tion was made not in order to sup- 
port a particular thesis or to em- 
phasize a specific period of Korean 
Communist history but on the 
\basis of the contextual importance 
of materials to the movement as a 
whole. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
the most relevant criticism to be 
leveled at Suh—at least with re- 
spect to the later volume—con- 
cerns not his choice of documents 
but his tendency to accept the 
material in them at face value. 
This problem is particularly notice- 
jable because of his reliance on 
jdocuments as his sole source of 
evidence. The trouble is that one 
‘document without corroborating 
\ testimony can be as deceptive as 
jhaving only one witness to an 
-automobile accident. 

For this reason the Suh collec- 
tion is better read in tandem with 
\the pre-1948 coverage in the sec- 
fond study under review, a two- 
\volume comprehensive history of 
}modern Korea by Profs. Robert A. 
|Scalapino and Chong-sik Lee. The 
jlatter work — by drawing on a 
‘broader range of information, in- 
}Cluding interviews with area spe- 
\cialists and defectors as well as 
|documentary materials — fleshes 
}out and sometimes even corrects 
|the Suh work. Perhaps one exam- 


2A Note on The Korean Communist 

| Movement by Dae-sook Suh, with Speclal 
) Reference to Source Materials Used,” in 
The Developing Economies (Tokyo), 

June 1967, pp. 405-12. 


ple will suffice to illustrate the 
difference in approach and con- 
clusions. On page 478, Professor 
Suh asserts: 


Despite the commonly accepted 
notion that the Russians master- 
minded the coalition between the 
Communists in the North of 
Korea and the Yenan group, the 
coalition was actually initiated by 
the Yenan group, the North China 
Korean Independence League 
which changed its name to Shin- 
min-tang [New People’s Party]. 
This is made clear by the next 
document introduced, item 64, 
which is comprised of the reports 
of the two leaders, Kim Tu-bong 
of the Yenan group and Kim II 
Sung. Kim Tu-bong stated expli- 
citly that “the Shinmin-tang pro- 
posed a Coalition” and that it was 
“received with sincerity” by the 
Communist Party in the North. 


According to Professors Scala- 
pino and Lee, however, the pre- 
ponderant evidence supports the 
“commonly accepted notion” 
which Suh disavows. Pointing out 
that documents such as these two 
reports can be misleading, and 
maintaining that in this case they 
contained information that was 
‘“‘orobably false,” the authors con- 
clude (p. 358): 


Despite the Communist assertion 
that the merger was undertaken 
at the initiative of the New Peo- 
ple’s Party, the likelihood is over- 
whelming that it was in_ fact 
planned and executed by the So- 
viet-Kapsan faction, using max- 
imum pressure upon any who re- 
sisted. 


With respect to the pre-1945 
era, both the Suh and the Scala- 
pino-Lee works vividly describe 
how the Communists either were 


hd 
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‘time-consuming—but it was also 


driven into exile and for many 
years widely dispersed—in Yenan, 
Manchuria and Siberia—or else 
were forced to live “underground” 
on the peninsula. Both works tend 
to focus on the factional splits that 
resulted from these geographic 
separations rather than to look 
upon prewar Korean communism 
as a mass movement (albeit a frag- 
mented one), with its separate 
segments dependent upon foreign 
sponsors. While this description 
is not inaccurate, it somewhat ob- 
scures what was ultimately the 
most powerful element in the 
movement—the cement of na- 
tionalism. 


THE SCALAPINO AND LEE study 
continues the story of Korean com- 
munism from World War Il to the 
present, tracing the traumatic im- 
pact of the country’s partition and 
the civil war of 1950-53, and re- 
viewing the course of North 
Korea’s development under the 
regime of Kim II Sung. The study 
is easily the best work yet written 
on the Korean Communist move- 
ment, notwithstanding the limits 
of “listener’-type literature  al- 
ready noted. In conducting their 
research, the authors have relied 
—partially and  selectively—on 
social science methodology (e.g., 
they offer a content analysis of 
one year’s editorials in Nodong 
Sinmun, the Communist party 
daily) and on intensive interview- 
ing of 34 North Korean defectors. 

One of the important contribu- 
tions of the study is the historical 
perspective it provides on the 
Korean civil war, often treated as 
the threshold event for the devel- 
opment of the next two decades. 
The authors emphasize that the 
foundations of the war launched 
in 1950 must be sought in the 
arbitrary division of Korea by the 
Great Powers in 1945. They 
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clearly demonstrate that both the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
feared results contrary to their 
interests had Korea been allowed 
immediate independence _ after 
World War Il. During wartime 
parleys, the Allied leaders initially 
agreed to establish an interna- 
tional trusteeship over all of 
Korea, but no steps were taken 
to implement this plan. As the war 
drew to a close, the impending 
surrender of Japanese forces led 
Moscow and Washington to agree 
to a division of the peninsula at 
the 38th parallel into what were 
Supposed to be temporary occu- 
pation zones, establishing Soviet 
control in the north and American 
control in the south. Subse- 
quently, however, all unification 
efforts failed. Thus a nation of 
uncommon nationalism was torn 
apart. 

Most students of the Korean 
civil war have viewed the DPRK 
regime as a mere instrument of 
the Russians: Stalin, so this ver- 
sion runs, pulled the trigger which 
started the war in June of 1950. 
The wide acceptance of this pre- 
mise has led to the neglect of 
research on the role of the North 
Korean leadership. The Scalapino- 
Lee study offers much implicit 
evidence that Pyongyang was not 
simply a passive “gun” for an itchy 
Soviet trigger finger—in short, 
that it was not a regime so sub- 
servient to Moscow that it lacked 
its own political dynamics. The 
volume also provides important 
information on the wartime roles 
of leaders in the South as well 
as in the North, suggesting—at 
east to this reviewer—that regard- 


less of the enormous influence of 
the Great Powers, the genesis of 
the war must be sought on the 
Korean peninsula itself. 

As the study makes clear in 
abundant detail, if Moscow did 
promote the invasion from the 
North, it certainly lost its enthu- 
siasm in a hurry. In the wake of 
the UN-sponsored counteroffen- 
sive by American troops, who 
quickly rolled back the DPRK 
forces after the Inch’on landing, 
the Kremlin seemed willing to sac- 
rifice North Korea’s independence 
in order to avoid direct involve- 
ment in the conflict. It was only 
the intervention of Chinese troops 
that saved Pyongyang from total 
defeat toward the end of 1950. 
There is also evidence to indicate 
that the weapons which the USSR 
supplied to the DPRK were sec- 
ond-rate and inadequate. And only 
once in the ensuing stalemate— 
in April 1952—did Moscow offer 
any kind of gratis aid to the North 
Koreans, in the form of 50,000 
tons of flour. 

Born of this experience was the 
DPRK’s doctrine of chuch’e (self- 
reliance), which was proclaimed 
in 1955 and which led to Pyong- 
yang’s increasing independence 
from both Russian and Chinese 
influences. In outlining the impact 
of this doctrine, Professors Scala- 
pino and Lee offer some useful 
insights into the relationships 
among the three countries in the 
intervening decades. 

Indeed, one of the great merits 
of the study is the authors’ crea- 
tion of a consciously comparative 
framework within which they de- 
scribe North Korean parallels to— 
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as well as departures from—the 
Russian and Chinese experiences. 
In their view, Pyongyang’s style oj 
leadership appears to have beer 
patterned after China’s “mas 
line,” while its economic cesta 
ment plans have been based in 
large measure on the Soviet model, 
which emphasizes the heavy in-. 
dustrial sector. 
One caution must be noted 
with respect to the authors’ as- 
sessment of the North Korean 
regime. While it is understand-. 
able that they had to rely on in-. 
direct testimony from sources that’ 
were sometimes far from impar-. 
tial, this circumstance unfortun-. 
ately creates an impression of, 
anti-Communist bias in some of 
their remarks. For example, they: 
write disparagingly of Pyongyang’s 
vigorous efforts to achieve eco: 
nomic advances, and they tend, 
to ignore the apparently firm sup- 
port of the government by the 
North Korean populace. The au- 
thors have made a conscious at- 
tempt to correct for the element 
of distortion by cross-checking 
their oral and documentary 
sources, but they are not always 
successful in this endeavor. 
Overall, however, the Scalapino 
and Lee volumes must be judged 
an original and imposing work of 
research on a Communist regime 
that has been little known and 
little understood. It seems cer- 
tain that other scholars will build 
upon this pioneering study both 
through more detailed method- 
ological analysis of its findings 
and—hopefully—through increas- 
ing access to direct sources and 
contacts in North Korea. 


Notes &iiews 
Correspondence 


‘NOTE: Readers are welcome 
'to comment on matters 
\discussed in this journal. 
\Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
‘Ave., NW, Washington, DC, 
20547. 

| 

CHINA WATCHERS 


‘TO THE EDITORS: Many of 
‘your readers may detect a 
\familiar ring in the accom- 
Panying article published by 
a team of Soviet researchers, 
describing their efforts to ob- 
tain information about a 
‘Certain country — in this 
‘Case China—by screening 
that country’s press. Is there 
poetic justice in the difficul- 
ties mentioned by the Soviet 
‘researchers: cryptic —lan- 
) guage, scarcity of factual in- 
formation, use of propaganda 
exhortations instead of ob- 
jective reporting, and “dis- 
tortions of reality’? At any 
fate. it is interesting to note 
‘that the Soviet students of 
|the Chinese press have a- 
| dopted pretty much the same 
techniques used by Western 
‘Students of the Soviet press 
‘in their attempt to penetrate 
to underlying truths. 

_ The article, entitled “From 
an Experiment in Qualitative 
and Quantitative Analysis of 
the PRC Press,” is signed by 
V.G. Gelbras, G.G. Zarubin 
and G.S. Lonshchakov. It 
appeared in a modest-circu- 
lation (980 copies) collec- 
tion of papers on methodo- 


logical problems of content- 
analysis issued in 1973 by 
the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Institute of Sociologi- 
cal Research. 


JAMES CRITCHLOW 
Senior Soviet Analyst 
US Information Agency 


(EDITORS’ NOTE: The article 
below has been _ slightly 
abridged for reasons of 
space.) 


1. Qualitative and quanti- 
tative analysis of contem- 
porary Chinese newspapers, 
like content analysis of the 
press of other countries, is 
based on eliciting the inter- 
ests, values and norms of 
different groups as well as 
the actions of classes and 
social institutions in the 
given society. Most of the 
presently known procedures 
of content analysis are used 
here. However, in  conse- 
quence of the specifics of 
the PRC press, its study is 
associated with the emerg- 
ence of a number of special 
methodological and me- 
thodic problems. 

Among the specifics of the 
PRC periodical press are: (a) 
peculiarities of the language 
of the Chinese newspaper; 
(b) the extreme scarcity of 
factual—and especially sta- 
tistical—information; (c) the 
pronounced ‘‘campaign’”’ 
character of reporting; (d) 
the large number of distor- 
tions in reproducing reality. 
What are the possible means 
of overcoming the difficulties 
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which confront the re- 
searcher? 

2. In analyzing the PRC 
press, it is essential to take 
into consideration certain 
peculiarities of the Chinese 
language . as well as 
transformations of the lexi- 
con and terminologies which 
are associated with the pub- 
lic life of the country in re- 
cent years. We might note 
here only one of the pecu- 
liarities of the contemporary 
language of the Chinese 
newspaper, formed by tradi- 
tional methods of propa- 
ganda and political struggle, 
i.e., the use of short forms 
of slogans, directives and 
campaigns, as well as aphor- 
isms and images sometimes 
borrowed from ancient litera- 
ture, etc... . In recent years 
in China there have come 
into currency new word- 
formations and _ formulas 
meant to serve the activities 
of the present leadership. 
Some of them have in public 
life anything but the mean- 
ing which should follow from 
direct translation. 

3. Analysis of Chinese 
texts is traditionally labor- 
ious. When there are rela- 
tively few specialists who 
know the language well, 
study of the PRC press calls 
for completion of an enorm- 
ous volume of work by each 
staff member. For purposes 
of reducing the workload we 
have applied a sampling 
method. The press itself is 
seen in this connection as a 
kind of sampling observa- 
tion, and sampling analysis 


of the press therefore as a 
“sample of samples.” De- 
termination of the number 
of issues of a newspaper nec- 
essary for analysis with a 
given magnitude of error (in | 
other words, determination 
of the optimal sample size) 
is carried out by the usual 
methods of the general 
theory of statistics. Through 
application of the sampling 
method it is possible to at- 
tain substantial labor econ- 
omy with the smallest pos- 
sible reduction in precision. 
Thus, in order to determine 
the rate of creation of new 
primary CCP organizations 
with a precision of 20 per- 
cent, it proved sufficient to 
use only 48 issues of the 
newspaper Jen-min Jih-pao 
insead of a full year’s set. 


4. Insufficiency of official 
statistical information makes 
it necessary also to develop 
methods of analyzing the 
PRC press which permit the 
construction of various kinds 
of statistical indices com- 
mensurate with those ac- 
cepted in world practice. 
Thus, it is necessary to solve 
problems which do not arise 
when analyzing the press of 
countries with a_ well-de- 
veloped statistical service. In 
analyzing Chinese news- 
papers it is necessary to re- 
construct indices of: a) 
demographic _ statistics—de- 
termination of the size of 
population, its composition 
by age and sex, distribution 
by provinces, etc.; b) eco- 
nomic. statistics—determina- 


tion of the number of pro- 

duction units, volume of 
completed production, effi- 
ciency of production, etc.; 
c) social statistics—deter- 
mination of the number of 
workers, office-workers and 
peasants, basic sources of 
replenishment of ranks of 
workers and_ office-workers, 
etc.; and d) statistics of the 
party and public organiza- 
tions. It is also necessary to 
resort to press analysis to 
follow changes in the per- 
sonal composition of the PRC 
leadership, to ascertain the 
structure of economic man- 
agement, the organizational 
structure of the organs of 
power, etc. 

5. The problem of distor- 
tions is the most complex 
of all those enumerated, and 
not yet completely solved. 
The tendency of the con- 
temporary Chinese press to 
commit deliberate distortions 
of reality derives from the 
chief function of that press 
as an instrument of manipu- 
lation. In the PRC the “com- 
municator” and the “receiv- 
er” occupy markedly polar 
positions not only in the 
process of mass communi- 
cation but also in the struc- 
ture of society. The usurpa- 
tion of the functions of ad- 
ministration and information 
by a small group of people, 
the isolation of working peo- 
ple from the decision-making 
sphere, and the liquidation of 
organs of control over the ac- 


NOTICE OF ERRATA 


1. In providing the origin of 
the Russian acronym 
“GULag” in footnote 1 of 
Robert Sharlet’s essay-review 


“Gulag: A Chronicle of 
Soviet Extralegal History” 
(Problems of Communism, 
May-June 1974, p. 65), the 
editors failed to furnish 


tivities of | administrative 
organs have led to the ap- 
pearance of a unique “king- 
dom of crooked mirrors.” 
From the reflection in such 
“mirrors” the researcher 
must recreate the real situa- 
tion in the country. For ex- 
ample, in studying the atti- 
tudes of different strata of 
contemporary Chinese so- 
ciety through the newspaper 
Jen-min Jih-pao, we come up 
against a reduction in the 
number of facts of public 
dissatisfaction, whereas it is 
practically impossible to de- 
termine the measure of dis- 
tortion. Nevertheless, special 
methodologies make it pos- 
sible to obtain certain char- 
acteristics with adequate 
precision. In particular, rates 
of growth and incremental 
growth, which are relative 
quantities, should be equal 
—given fixed proportional 
distortion—to the real ones. 

6. However, the above- 
mentioned shortcomings 
help in determining some 
parameters. This applies to 
delineation of the directives 
and plans of the current 
Chinese leadership. Owing to 
the tight linking of the PRC 
periodical press with the 
Organs of power, the press 
carries — practically speak- 
ing—no reports which do not 
correspond to ideological di- 
rectives or the goals. of 
domestic and foreign pol- 
icy. Thus, from the articles 


the complete Russian title 
for “Main Administration of 
Corrective-Labor Camps,” 
which is Glavnoe Upravienie 
Ispravitelno-Trudovykh 
Lagerei. 

2. The source of the cover 
photo of Chou En-lai on the 
March-April issue was 
Photoreporters, Inc., not 
EUPRA. 
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in the foreign-policy section 
of the press it is possible [to 
ascertain] the structure of 


attitudes of the PRC leader- . 


ship toward all countries of 
the world. For the period 
May 20—June 20, 1972, in 
Jen-min Jih-pao only 24 
percent of references to vari- 
ous states were neutral (142 
references out of 585); the 
rest were tendentious, either 
positive or negative. There is 
sufficient basis for certainty 
that the negative size of 
the chronological average of 
press evaluations (in points) 
corresponds to the negative 
attitude of the PRC leader- 
ship toward a given country 
(and, similarly, the positive 
size to the positive attitude). 
By this method one may de- 
termine the parts of the 
world where the attention of 
the rulers of present-day 
China is fixed at a given 
point of time. 


A MATTER OF LABELS 


TO THE EDITORS: In reading 
Michel Oksenberg and Steven 
Goldstein’s “China’s Political 
Spectrum” in the March-April 
1974 issue, | found the au- 
thors’ “four-line” interpreta- 
tion of the Chinese political 
struggle quite intriguing at 
first blush, but immediately 
afterward | wondered whether 
this new “reclassification” 
really advances the discus- 
sion any further. We are all 
aware that the old duality/ 
polarity “Left” and “Right” 
is somewhat weather-beaten. 
| cannot, however, agree that 
the four categories—militant 
fundamentalists, radical con- 
Servatives, eclectic modern- 
izers and westernized Chi- 
nese—do anything other 
than make subdivisions of 
four where before there were 
two. In “Left” in the conven- 
tional sense, we have a 
handy, recognizable stereo- 
type which suggests a propen- 
sity toward radical change, 


possibly involving revolution 
and egalitarianism, and—in 
the Chinese case—away fr 
traditional habits of tho 
and action. Those on | 
“Right” may wish to cling to 
older traditions and practices, 
utilizing the techniques of 
pragmatism, opportunism, 
and even a form of boldness | 
(for the “Left” in China does. 
not monopolize zeal and: 
determination). 
The real difficulty attaches 
less to the labels which are | 
pinned on persons than to | 
the fact that from time to | 
time those on the “Left” may | 
be seen (or denounced) as 
belonging to the “Right,” and 
vice versa. Lin Piao, among 
others, “waved the Red Flag 
to oppose the Red Flag.” | 
Chou En-lai, widely regarded | 
as a “moderate,” was once | 
seen by Edgar Snow as a| 
particularly radical Commu- 
nist with a price on his head. 
This point is admitted when, 
speaking of the so-called | 
“militant fundamentalists,” 
Oksenberg and Goldstein in- 
nocently argue that “the 
mainland press today claims 
that they appeared ‘ultra-left- | 
ist’ but were in fact ‘ultra- 
rightist’. In a trice the 
“militant fundamentalists” | 
disappear, and “leftism” ae: | 
tually produces, as they put | 
it, “a reassertion of traditional 
and in many ways Confucian | 
values.” | 
As for the “eclectic mod- | 
ernizers,” there is nobody 
more “eclectic” than Mao | 
himself, but he could be seen } 
as an eclectic traditionalist. | 
Finally, the last label used in 
the article is a very old friend 
but is most revealing; the | 
options, it would appear, lie | 
(as the authors point out in 
the last sentence) with the | 
“conservatives.” Plus ¢@ 
change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. 


P. B. HARRIS | 
Department of Political | 
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People’s China: 25 Years 


| 


EDITORS’ NOTE: October 1 of this year marks the 25th anniversary of the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. With the experience of a quarter of a century to go on, it now seems both 
possible and appropriate to reflect on the continuities and changes in China under Communist 
rule. To what extent has Chinese society undergone fundamental alterations over the last 25 years, 
and to what extent have traditional institutions, behavior, and modes of thinking persisted, whether 
in their old guises or in new incarnations? What impact has Communist power had on any changes 
‘that have occurred? That is, to what degree has the regime managed to shape society according 
to its own vision, and to what degree has it found itself a prisoner of larger historical forces? 

Assessing the continuities and changes is no mean task. Not only can analysts disagree about 
‘the amount of change observable, but they can also differ on how to approach such an evaluation. 
For example, they may adopt a variety of standards against which to measure the continuities and 
changes—a distillation of the essence of Chinese culture across the ages, China at the fall of the 
‘Manchu Empire in 1911, China in the 1930’s prior to Japanese invasion, China on the eve of the 
Communist takeover in 1949, etc. They may likewise choose to look at the broad spectrum of Chi- 
nese life or to focus on a specific segment of it. 

The following symposium reflects our belief that truth emerges from a contention of view- 
points and that no single approach to the subject enjoys a monopoly on insights. Our participants 
reach diverse conclusions and arrive at them by different paths and from different perspectives. But 
we hope that their contributions, taken together, will afford heightened understanding of present- 
day Chinese reality. 


“Fu-chiang’’ and Red Fervor 


By Lucien Bianco 


he “unchanging China” of old has changed 

a great deal over the last 25 years—but 

then, so too have even the least progres- 
sive of the underdeveloped countries. Among major 
trends in China today, one of the most important 
and most fraught with consequences is the rapid 
decrease in the death rate—yet this is a phenome- 
non common to the whole underdeveloped world 
and one which would have taken place in China (if 
at a slower pace) even if the former regime had 
survived. Obviously, the assessment of two-and-a- 
half decades of Communist rule cannot be made 
simply by describing Chinese developments in terms 
of planetary trends which Peking is either anticipat- 
ing or trailing. Yet with respect to all aspects of 
change in China, it is necessary to raise what to 
Maoists is a sacrilegious issue, embodied in two 
questions: What in the Chinese Communist course 
represents the traditional quest for fu-chiang (wealth 
and power), a goal obstinately pursued for over a 
century first by officials of the Ch’ing dynasty and 
later by Chiang Kai-shek? Conversely, what accom- 
plishments of the Communist regime are clearly of 
a different order? 

Our initial postulate is that, to date, the most 
obvious success of the Chinese Communists lies in 
their having progressed, with much greater effi- 
ciency, along the course pursued by their predeces- 
sors. While perhaps unpleasant to Maoist ears, such 
praise is, in fact, less paradoxical than it may seem. 
Certainly, it was an agreement with the Communists 
on the primacy of the goals of national greatness and 
on “progress” in a broad sense—from economic 
development to the struggle against flies, epidemics, 
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bound feet, and countless other effects of back- 
wardness and tradition—that brought over to the 
regime, or to the Communist movement before estab- | 
lishment of the regime, so many Chinese intellec- 
tuals otherwise unconvinced by Marxist ideology and_ 
doubtful about the methods of the latest claimants 
to the “Mandate of Heaven.” | 


Nowhere are the changes and accomplishments of. 
the present regime more obvious than in the realm of | 
foreign policy, and nowhere have the gains more 
Clearly contributed to fu-chiang. The revolution has 
enabled this venerable nation, humiliated by a cen- 
tury of “unequal treaties” and imperialist encroach- | 
ments, to regain its dignity. The break with Moscow | 
climaxed the recapture of China’s independence, a. 
process which was perhaps less obvious during the | 
first decade of the regime. Once one accepts the | 
logic of fu-chiang, there is nothing Surprising in the 
Chinese volte-face from condemnations of Soviet- 
American collusion to negotiations with Washington. 
The same may be said for China’s Support of 
Pakistan against the Bangladesh liberation move-. 
ment; its diplomatic relations with Pinochet’s Chile; 
the flowers sent by the Chinese government to the | 
Spanish Embassy following the assassination of. 
Admiral Carrero Blanco (Peking in an earlier day 
would have called it an “execution”); or the warm 
welcome extended in the Chinese capital to the 
United Kingdom’s former Prime Minister, the Con- 
servative Edward Heath. 

Ultimately, only the spreading of the Chinese 
revolution and the Chinese “model” of development 
can be dissociated from the quest for fu-chiang. 
More diffuse and extensive than the earlier propaga- 
tion of Confucianism and Chinese civilization in the 
narrow corner of the globe surrounding the Middle 
Kingdom, this proselytizing process (and with it the 
propagation of the Thought of Mao Tse-tung) is 


also much more perishable. It will doubtless Survive 
for a while until it is eventually repudiated by reality. 
Once the torch of revolution ignites another huge 
country—say an Indonesia, a Brazil, or an India— 
attention will be diverted from China, making it pos- 
sible to view the Chinese revolutionary experience 
in clearer perspective, as just another variant of the 
Soviet experience. In a sense this will be to Peking’s 
benefit, for stripping China of the trappings of a 
unique revolutionary model will leave in bold relief 
the strength and considerable weight in international 
affairs of a populous and industrious subcontinent, 
rich in raw materials and natural resources. 


Wien turning from the external to the internal 
political sphere, one again discovers important con- 
tinuity (preserving the authoritarian and paternal 
power of the past) but also considerable change. 
From the fu-chiang perspective, the change repre- 
‘sents progress. The authoritarian power today has 
‘a much firmer hold on the governed than in the 
‘imperial age: it reaches tc the village level, its initia- 
tives and directives are felt almost everywhere, and 
centralization is more effective. Measured in par- 
ticular against the last century of Chinese history— 
which was marked by the fall of a dynasty, the chaos 
of an interregnum, and incomplete and abortive 
efforts to restore unity—the gains are obvious. The 
rule of law and order has been restored in a unified 
China. Centralization, order, and security are not, of 
course, invulnerable, as was amply demonstrated by 
the Cultural Revolution; yet the regime’s survival of 
this ordeal is proof of its strength. The one potential 
weakness in the political sphere may lie in the 
excessive concentration of power in the hands of a 


“regime that is essentially oligarchic. As in Russia, 


the real political debate is played out among cliques 
“of very limited size. One of them, or a coalition of 


factions, has the capacity to initiate a sudden drastic 
shift of course, whether or not its implementation 
Causes social malaise. 

The foregoing assessment makes short shrift of 
the claims of “originality” for the Chinese revolution 
so often trumpeted by Mao, his propagandists, and 
his exegetes. But we have not yet gotten to the 
heart of the matter—which lies in the question of 
relations between the rulers and the ruled or, as the 
Communists say, between the party and the masses. 
The flood of proclamations, directives, and debates 
Originated on this topic by Peking represents some- 
thing more than a simple propaganda operation. 
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China on the world stage: Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Deputy 
Premier of the State Council of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, and Huang Hua, PRC Ambassador to 
the United Nations, confer with Kurt Waldheim, UN 
Secretary-General, in New York on April 9, 1974. 


—T. Chen/United Nations via Keystone. 


They suggest a fundamental and growing concern, 
felt perhaps most acutely by Mao himself, over a 
problem (or “contradiction”) stemming from appli- 
cation of the political principle of ‘democratic cen- 
tralism.” This anxiety has generated apparently 
sincere endeavors to give the ‘‘masses” a “say,” to 
encourage their initiative, to develop their creativity 
by giving them a feeling of participating in decisions 
and their execution, and not solely in production. In 
this respect, in terms of both insights and intentions, 
there has certainly been novelty and originality in 
the Maoist course, reflecting a departure from the 
Chinese bureaucratic tradition (both under the 
Empire and under the Republic) as well as from 
Bolshevik and Stalinist practice. Such innovation 
dates back beyond the ‘mass line” of the Yenan 
period to the need of the first Chinese soviets to 
gain and retain the support of the rural masses in 
order to survive. 

On the whole, efforts in this regard somehow suc- 
ceeded (with periodic rectifications dictated by a 
careful listening to the needs and daily concerns of 
the masses) in the Central Soviet Area of Kiangsi- 
Fukien and then in the “Liberated Areas” of North- 
west China, but they have proved much less satis- 
factory in the country as a whole since the mid- 
1950’s. The explanation for this is not essentially a 
matter of geographic scale: the record for the first 
five years of the People’s Republic of China seems 
less negative than the overall picture of Communist 


People’s China: 
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rule for a quarter of a century. The short-term objec- 
tives of the new rulers could still be in harmony 
with the wishes of the rural masses at a time when 
the property of landlords and rich peasants was 
being confiscated and divided among the other 
villagers. 

Since the acceleration of agrarian collectivization 
in 1955, there has been no lack of periodic rectifica- 
tions (in fact, the masses wish they had been less 
frequent). As before, those rectification efforts to 
which the regime resorted out of necessity (and 
which, owing to circumstances, were dictated by a 
“listening” to the masses) more or less succeeded 
in the sense of achieving short-term goals, even 
though they also entailed undesired aftereffects. 
Most other so-called ‘“‘rectifications” failed. A power 
with no rival, no longer confronted with the risk of 
being overthrown as soon as it ceased listening to 
the masses (as would have been the case with the 
fragile rural bases of the 1930’s and 1940's), was 
freed of all restraints against arbitrary decisions and 
exploitation of the agricultural producers. 


This is not to suggest that a revolutionary power 
must obediently trail behind the masses. Certainly, | 
the latter are likely to discover too late the need for’ 
birth control, they are not spontaneously ready to 
toil in order to finance “primitive accumulation” of 
capital, they will not free themselves from the grasp 
of superstitution without further education. 

What is suggested here is that Maoist education 
has not been very successful, and—more to the 
point—that this is not surprising considering the 
conditions under which it has been attempted. Re- | 
versing the terms is not enough. Sending officials, 
young graduates, and other privileged urban dwellers 
to the countryside to “learn” from the villagers will 
not alone transform the reality—a Communist 
society marked above all by a dreary, classic lack 
of political life (which is only highlighted by the 
Superabundance of slogans) and by a gap between 
the rulers and the ruled which works to the tesa 
disadvantage of the rural masses. 

Besides defaulting on a crucial point (who will 
educate the Great Teacher?), pedagogy does not | 


China’s steel capital Anshan (in Northeast China)—an important contributor to the nation’s drive for 
industrial and national power. 


—Miao Ming/China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 


compensate for the deficiencies in the dialogue be- 
tween party and people. Despite the concerns and 
initiative which constitute the originality of Maoism 
—which is wholly in the realm of theory—the 
masses in the final analysis still lack the means of 
expressing themselves. What Mao wishes for, what 
he has sometimes attempted, is moving but not con- 
vincing (somewhat like Lenin’s belated discovery of 
some of the dangers inherent in the system he estab- 
lished). The contradiction inherent in the expression 
“directing the spontaneity of the masses” has not 
been resolved, or rather it has been resolved in favor 
of the first of the two terms. 

From the outset, in Juichin and then in Yenan, 
the problem was not a matter of finding the solution 
to this theoretical contradition but of realizing a 
fragile, if sophisticated, empirical compromise. 
Cumulatively, the rectification campaigns, the Cul- 
tural Revolution, and countless other measures and 
movements since 1949 have certainly rendered the 
position of those who direct the masses, the Com- 
munist cadres, a great deal less secure and com- 
fortable than that of their counterparts in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe (assuredly, the fact that 
this more precarious status has involved purges 
usually not accompanied by physical liquidation 
represents another “plus” for the Chinese approach). 
| But it should be recognized, on the one hand, that 
| the effectiveness of the myriad of movements and 
| campaigns is wearing thin, as eloquently confirmed 
by the disproportion between the drastic character 
of the Cultural Revolution and its meager results in 
| terms of forcing cadres to heed the masses. On the 
other hand, and this is the major point, the masses 
| themselves stand to gain little from these periodic 
campaigns, which attack everything but the people’s 
inferior conditions and the subjugation they endure. 
| They desire most of all, or so it seems, to be deliv- 
-ered from the agitation or periodic nightmare of 
| these campaigns. 

It is certainly risky to speak of the longings or 
aspirations of the masses, for the people are silent. 
The silence of unorganized masses, capable of ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction (if not demands) only by 
passivity and petty thievery, as during the Great 
Leap—this is what reminds one of the Soviet prece- 
dent. In fact, both regimes have much in common 
despite the violent accusations leveled by Mao 
against the “degenerate revisionists” in Moscow. 
There is the same monopoly of power in the hands, 
not of the party, but of a few cliques at the top, 
which dictate their law to the party. There is the 


same depoliticization of those who are ruled (and of 
most of the party members themselves, who are 
reduced to the role of implementers). To the extent 
that there are differences in the two systems, they 
lie mainly in the social sphere—in China for exam- 
ple, inequality is less pronounced and the privileges 
of the cadres are more limited and ambiguous (a 
subject to which we will return shortly). 

As far as the political sphere is concerned, Mao’s 
innovations are a mark of failure, of a malfunction- 
ing of the system. Mao’s worries are more than 
justified. His quasi-cures (even when they entail an 
upheaval as chancy as the Cultural Revolution) are 
inoperative. The logic of the system prevails over 
the reformist velleities of a chief who is more sensi- 
tive and adept at reading the signs than are his 
fraternal enemies to the north. Maoism does not 
resolve the contradictions of Leninism; it is content 
to expose them when others would hide them. It 
constitutes, not a viable substitute for Leninism, but 
a reflection of the guilty conscience of the “revolu- 
tionary” bureaucrats. 


Bovine looked at the power expressed in China’s 
international relations and guaranteed by her in- 
ternal order, let us now examine the Communist 
regime’s quest for wealth—/.e., the course of eco- 
nomic development or “socialist construction,” and 
the demographic constraints involved. In this sphere, 
too, the changes are spectacular, even if less funda- 
mental and less decisive than is often claimed. 
China now has a modern industrial sector, much 
broader than in the Kuomintang era, furnishing a 
solid base for future development. Agriculture passed 
the “take-off” point in the 1960’s and, in the most 
advanced areas, seems to be freeing itself from the 
uncertainties of climate. The annual growth of 
China’s gross national product, while quite uneven, 
has nevertheless come close to—if not reached— 
an average of 4 percent,’ higher than that of most 
other underdeveloped countries. 

If the standard of living is not much higher than 
in 1936 (the last “normal” year before the Japanese 
invasion and the civil war), it is more equally dis- 
tributed—now, moreover, among 800 million per- 
sons as against some 500 million on the eve of the 
Sino-Japanese war. Population growth, which has 


on 
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Reappraisal,’’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1973, p. 5. 
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absorbed at least half of the gains in production, has 
itself been accelerated by the spread of hygiene and 
medical care. The much larger cohorts which are 
reaching or will soon reach the age of reproduction 
will, for a time, limit the effects of a birth control 
program which was slow in getting started but now 
appears to be gaining good ground. The next 10 
or 15 years are likely to constitute a most critical 
phase because of the conjunction of the fragile 
emergence of the economy from its initial develop- 
ment stage and the threat of a population explosion 
not yet forcefully contained. Common in the Third 
World, this combination is the more fearsome in 
China because of the masses involved, which give 
it spectacular dimensions. One can only hope that 
the economic progress already achieved, as well as 
a resolute and egalitarian policy on the part of 
government, will spare “People’s China” from the 
famine which plagues other, less crowded states. 

By comparison with other areas of the world 
threatened with starvation, the PRC, in its policies 
of economic development and birth control, seems 
to be headed in the right direction. The leaders 
appear to have learned the lessons of past failures, 
which were sometimes costly and not always un- 
avoidable. If objectives as fundamental as the pro- 
duction of chemical fertilizers or the lowering of the 
birth rate did not initially get the priority which they 
are now accorded, this was certainly the result of 
a deep-rooted dogmatism carried over from the past. 
From the pro-natalist professions of faith of Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek to those of Mao 
Tse- tung in September 1949,’ or to the abrupt stand 
Jen-min Jih-pao took in 1952 denouncing the 
“hyprocrisy” of birth control as a “means of killing 
off the Chinese people without shedding blood,” : 
one can trace through the regimes of this country a 
continuous chauvinistic line whose rash certitudes 
may have served the capture of power, but not its 
exercise. 

In the case of chemical fertilizer production, the 
initial neglect was due not so much to any indirect 
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2 Mao stated: ‘‘Even if China’s population multiplies many times, 
she is fully capable of finding a solution—the solution is production. 
The absurd argument of Western bourgeois economists like 
Malthus—that increases in food cannot keep pace with increases 
in population—was not only thoroughly refuted in theory by 
Marxists long ago but has also been completely exploded by the 
realities in the Soviet Union and the Liberated Areas of China 
after their liberation.’’ See ‘‘The Bankruptcy of the Idealist 
Conception of History,” Sept. 16, 1949, tr. in Mao Tse-tung, 
Selected Works, International Publishers, New York, Vol. Sa paaose 

3 (Peking), April 25, 1952. 


impact of anti-imperialistic attitudes as to the Mao 


regime’s undue attention to the then available revo- | 


lutionary model, namely the Stalinist strategy of 
development. The selective priority accorded to, 
and applied within, heavy industry held back whole 
sectors of the same heavy industry, including the - 


production of nitrate fertilizer, the servant of a | 


neglected agriculture. An excess of nationalist pas- 


sion and too much humility in adopting an imported | 
model—far from being contradictory, these two | 


passions complemented and compensated for one | 
another. The corrections made over the last 16 or | 


17 years in the once-servile imitation of the foreign 
experience have not so far, to say the least, been 

paralleled by a moderation of China’s intolerant 

nationalism. The probable reason is that the initial 

effects of the corrections have been too unconvinc- 

ing or uneven to permit Chinese national pride, so 

long humiliated, to unbend. 


| 


| 


The important point, in any case, is that the | 


Chinese did not stubbornly pursue an unsuitable 


policy, even though renunciation of it led initially to | 


failure and disaster. But the failure (the first major 


birth-control campaign, in 1957) and the disaster | 


(the Great Leap of 1957-58) clearly signified that a 


break with the past, while necessary, was not | 
enough; it could at best—and only if it was absolute | 
—represent a preliminary step. In breaking spec- | 


tacularly with the previous development strategy, the 


Great Leap still amounted to no more than a half- | 


hearted emancipation from the underlying commit- 
ment to the priority development of industry, which 
continued to receive the lion’s share of state invest- 
ment. As for the anti-natalist efforts of 1957, they 
only enabled the leadership to realize the true mag- 
nitude of the cultural and economic obstacles facing 
the diffusion of contraceptive practices and tech- 
niques. 

The succession of policies which have been tested 
and/or implemented in the economic and demo- 
graphic spheres during the last 15 years have 
amounted to a series of corrections applied to the 
initial corrections of 1957-58. The current product 
of these multiple modifications—i.e., the economic 
and demographic strategy pursued without major 
interruption since the end of the Cultural Revolution 
—is, by comparison with the Great Leap and the 
1957 anti-natalist campaign, not only more cautious 


and sophisticated but also better suited to Chinese | 


conditions. 


Careful retouchings or laborious modifications 
inspired, indeed imposed, by failure and difficulties 


—these have brought us far from the real beginnings 
and radical originality claimed for Maoism. When 
we look at the innovations most frequently cited to 
illustrate that originality (which is real but hardly 


radical), the pertinent test ultimately comes down 
to how long they have lasted, /.e., their viability. 


Unlike such still-born novelties as close sowing, 
deep planting, and the small backyard iron-smelting 
furnaces of the Great Leap era, there are diverse 
and successful practices and institutions like bare- 
foot doctors, delayed marriage, an accelerated 
school curriculum geared toward practical work, and 
an industrial decentralization that increases in the 
countryside the supply of simple equipment requir- 
ing little capital and many hands—all of which 
represent ingenious responses to scarcity. Cheap 
and designed above all for the rural masses, most 
of these measures reflect an egalitarian ideology, 
but that is not the main point. They are sensible 
recipes that are neither antitheses nor substitutes 
but rather ideologically-tinged complements to the 
more classical means of achieving progress recom- 
mended by the drab “experts.” Despite the endless 
criticism directed at the latter, the two streams 
had to unite. Thus, with the exception of the scarlet 
revolution of 1966-67 (the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution), it is a rather mixed, colorless alloy 
which seems to have been able to stand the test 
of time for some 15 years. From Liu Shao-ch’i to 
Chou En-lai, and from a Teng Hsiao-p’ing indifferent 
to the “color of the cat” * to Teng Hsiao-p’ing today, 
this blend has permitted both the economic re- 
covery of 1962-65 and the progress of the last 
decade in agriculture. 

It was, after all, only after the rural sector finally 
garnered the huge modern investments long denied 
it—i.e., chemical fertilizers, irrigation, mechaniza- 
tion, and seed selection—that Chinese agriculture 
took off decisively. To this day, modern agriculture 
has only really taken hold in the most developed 
regions (the deltas, plains, and valleys of the East, 
the Southeast, and the Center), which have enjoyed 
a privileged status in this technological transforma- 
tion. This could only be accomplished by sacrificing 
egalitarian distribution of investments and, even 
more, by foregoing a distribution (of Maoist inspira- 
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4 During the dark years following the failure of the Great Leap, 
Teng had justified a policy which relied on private, individual 
incentives in the following words: ‘No matter whether the cat is 
black or white so long as it catches the mouse.” See Joint 
Publication Research Service, Reports (Washington, DC), No. 41,450, 
June 19, 1967, quoting a statement reportedly made by Teng in 1962. 


Chinese peasants provide the power for a simple 
irrigation mechanism in this scene photographed in 
August 1972 near Shaoshan, the birthplace of Mao 
Tse-tung. 


—Carlo Leidl/Black Star. 


tion) which would have favored the underdeveloped 
zones of the interior. Today, Chinese agriculture 
combines a modern sector of relatively high and 
stable yields and comprising about one-fifth of the 
cultivated lands in the country and a traditional sec- 
tor growing at a pace which is slower than that of 
the population—slower and less regular, for in this 
China, agriculture is still subject to the vagaries of 
climate.” 
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5 See Benedict Stavis, ‘‘China’s Green Revolution,” mimeographed, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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How then is one, in the final analysis, to charac- 
terize the contribution of Maoist recipes to the 
growth of production? Heavily reliant upon tech- 
nology, these prescriptions cannot be dissociated 
from expertise, specialization, and inequality. 


d has not prevented the leaders of a self- 
professed “social” revolution, who have already 
abolished the most crying inequalities inherited from 
the past, from combating the inequalities intro- 
duced by economic development; quite the con- 
trary. At the same time, the fact that this revolution 
sees itself as “social” in nature does not prevent 
it from being first and foremost “national.” Thus, the 
balance sheet in matters of social change (as in the 
sphere of economic policies) is more ambiguous 
than it is in the areas of national and state power. 
The most notable social transformation remains 
that brought about by the land reform undertaken 
in the first years of the regime: the abolition of 
tenancy and the confiscation and redistribution of 
the land and goods of the landlords abruptly termi- 
nated the secular domination of that element of 
Chinese society. From the viewpoint of the majority 
of peasants (who constitute between three-fourths 
and four-fifths of all Chinese), the subsequent collec- 
tivization greatly compromised the benefits of that 
ephemeral emancipation. In effect, it took away from 
them with one hand what had just been given them 
by the other and, through the imposition of com- 
pulsory deliveries at low prices, virtually turned them 
into tenant farmers of the state. Inasmuch as, before 
1949, there were not only tenant farmers but also 
small private cultivators (as well as a quite common 
intermediate category of those who owned fields too 
small to assure the family’s subsistence and had to 
secure the indispensable complement by cultivating 
land rented from a landlord), conditions had indeed 
been equalized, but by leveling them downward. The 
private plots which were left at the disposal of each 
member of the agricultural cooperatives—and later 
of the people’s communes—came to be cherished 
every bit as much as the family fields of yesteryear, 
which the peasants had always taken great pains to 
cling to. Only the plots were tinier than most of the 
microfarms of the pre-Liberation era, and whereas 
under the old regime farmers had the feeling (if 
largely illusory) that work, thrift, and luck (i.e., the 
absence of natural or human catastrophe) would 
enable them to keep and—who knows?—even en- 
large their holdings, members of the cooperatives 


and communes have learned from experience that’ 
the destiny of their private plots (their size and 
even their very existence) depends entirely on the 
caprice of a power almost as difficult to influence 
as the former village despot with his strawmen. 

And yet this power is very sensitive to the in- 
equalities still afflicting the rural population and 
very concerned about reducing them. Some of its | 
representatives, in view of the immensity of the task, | 
may well be tempted to resign themselves to such 
continuing inequalities. But they must reckon with | 
the relentless injunctions of Mao himself, whose — 
concern with abolishing the “three great differences” | 
(or inequalities) between city and countryside, be- | 
tween worker and peasant, and between intellectual _ 
work and manuai labor—imposes itself on any person © 
wielding a bit of authority. To tell the truth, the 
periodic directives that Mao has inspired to this | 
end have thus far concerned mainly peripheral, 
albeit important, sectors, e.g., education and public — 
health. They have not yet been aimed at making the — 
rewards for agricultural work a little more com-— 
mensurate with the wealth that it creates. The in- | 
come and purchasing power of the members of — 
the rural communes remain much lower than those 
of the privileged minority, which includes urban | 
workers. “Primitive accumulation” of capital is | 
financed to a large measure by the labor of the | 
peasants, who to boot have practically no hope of 
seeing their children escape the curse of the iand. 

This last is true because the urban sector already 
creates too few jobs to provide employment for every 
urban citizen. Such pressures alone would seem to 
justify sending graduates of urban educational insti- 
tutions to the countryside. But in addition, it is the 
shrewd calculation—or vision—of the planners to 
have these potential urban unemployed devote their 
talents, their competence, and their faith to trans- 
forming the existence and work of the villagers. 
The trouble is that talents and competence are not 
always equal to the task; that the faith imparted 
and nurtured, probably to excess, by propaganda is 
seldom great enough to enable a transplanted urban 
youth to tolerate the desolate backwardness of the 
village; and finally that the rustics thus “assisted” 
grumble at receiving a reinforcement they did not 
ask for—another mouth to feed in return for a 
pair of weak and clumsy arms. 

There is no irony, no implicit criticism, intended 
here—both would be unjust and inappropriate. That 
a policy which makes virtue out of necessity has, 
in its initial phase, created more problems than it 


has solved does not negate its underlying principle. 
So far as application of the policy is concerned, one 
can identify some of the preconditions—not yet 
realized—for the success of the undertaking: for 
example, it is necessary that the faith of the young 
“volunteers” headed for the interior not be under- 
mined by the feeling that they were sent as a result 
of an arbitrary decision or an act of fate, or worse, 
as a punishment. In any case—like most of the 
measures aimed at narrowing the gap between town 
and countryside, or at least preventing it from widen- 
ing at the same rapid and disorderly pace as in the 
Third World—this policy is, in its conception, one 
of the very few which seems capable of going beyond 
the scope of fu-chiang without contradicting its 
legitimate requirements. : 

Without going into a lengthy analysis of the prob- 
lems of the privileged few who do not work on the 
land, we should note that the quest for equality 
touches them too. Alongside the peasants, the other 
pillar of Chinese society today is not, or is not yet, 
the proletariat, although its size is growing with 
the progress of industrialization; rather, it is the 
heterogeneous universe of the cadres, who are the 
heirs of the scholar-mandarins of the past. China’s 
“New Class” is not only more deeply rooted in 
national tradition than its European or Soviet coun- 
terparts; it is also less privileged and up till now has 
had to lead a more laborious—or less parasitic— 
existence in order to earn more niggardly and pre- 
carious advantages. Not only between different levels 
of workers but also between workers and technicians 
or engineers within the same enterprise, wage dif- 
ferentials are much less pronounced than in the 
USSR, where they are only now being reduced and 
where the living standards of kolkhoz members are 
just beginning to rise toward the level enjoyed by 
urban dwellers. The leaders of the PRC have shown 
themselves less inclined to live with levels of in- 
equality that are already less flagrant than those 
prevailing in Soviet society. 


S. much for the power of the nation and of the 
state and the problems of the economy and soci- 


ety; thus far we have left ideology aside. But here, 
too, one can discern strong elements of continuity. 
Kowtowing, for example, is still de rigueur: Con- 
fucianism continues to be denounced, but they have 
forgotten to abolish the rituals. This is to say that 
the new orthodoxy is an extension of the ancient 
one even while going against it. Both have imposed 
a ubiquitous cultural conformism. In truth, the 
present orthodoxy is even more omnipresent than 
that of the past, but it is likely to prove that much 
more transitory. There is nothing surprising in the 
fact that they are still criticizing Confucius a quarter 
of a.ccentury after the Liberation. It will still be neces- 
sary to continue the de-Confucianization of China 
long after the task of de-Maoization has been com- 
pleted. 

Even before de-Maoization has been officially pro- 
moted, it has already made its way into the hearts 
and minds of many Chinese. The contemporaries of 
the current Pi Lin Pi Kung (Criticize Lin Piao, Criti- 
cize Confucius) campaign appear more cynical than 
those of the Cultural Revolution. The vicissitudes 
of that earlier upheaval and its epilogue in 1971 
(which culminated in the disappearance and dis- 
grace of Lin Piao) can hardly have failed to swell 
the ranks of the skeptics. 

It is possible that many Chinese remain bound 
to their leaders by a tacit contract whereby they 
offer their obedience in exchange for the leaders’ 
assurances of national greatness and of an irreduci- 
ble minimum standard of living. But this passivity 
does not, perhaps, exclude a growing impatience, 
not with authority per se, but with its caprices or 
what are perceived as such—the repeated cam- 
paigns and “movements” (yun-tung), whose efficacy 
is in any case constantly diminishing. If this lesson 
is learned, we may suppose that the regime will 
itself increasingly refrain from periodic actions that 
jeopardize order, continuity, and routine. There 
would then remain little on the agenda for the bu- 
reaucratic heirs of the octogenarian Prophet other 
than the traditional pursuit of fu-chiang and the 
unequal distribution of its dividends among the dif- 
ferent classes of a society consolidating its hier- 
archical structure. 


A View from the Village 


By Mark Gayn 


he opening item in the Selected Works of Mao 

Tse-tung, as issued in 1951 and since, is an 

“Analysis of the Classes in Chinese Society.” 
First published in 1926 in Chung-kuo Nung-jen, then 
the organ of the Central Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang, it is a curious work—naive, untidy, and decid- 
edly un-Marxist. What is not widely known is that 
nearly a half-century ago it provoked the first pub- 
lished Soviet criticism of Mao. 

The criticism came from a leading aide of Mikhail 
Borodin, head of the Soviet advisory group in Canton 
in the mid-1920’s. The mission, which at one point 
numbered three-score members, included a high- 
powered peasant section headed by M. Volin, a noted 
Soviet historian and Sinologist. In September 1926, 
the advisory group’s mimeographed house organ 
Canton carried a review of Mao’s work by “V-n”—as 
Volin signed himself.’ 

Mao’s essay divided Chinese society into five 
major classes—big, middle, and petty capitalists, 
semi-proletariat, and proletariat—and further broke 
each of these down into smaller categories. Among 
the latter was the “unemployed proletariat,” which 
Mao defined as consisting mainly of yesterday’s 
peasants and artisans who had become bandits, 
along with soldiers, beggars, and prostitutes. Most 
of them, he added, are “organized in secret societies 
and, being courageous and determined, may under 
certain circumstances become a considerable force 
in the revolution.” Mao put the total population 
of China as of that time at 400 million, and on the 
basis of his own analysis he estimated that “we have 
395 million friends, one million undoubted enemies, 
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and four million undecided persons, who may be our | 
friends or foes. But even if they all became enemies | 
of the revolution, they would still—together with the | 
big capitalists—form a front of only five millions, 


which of course could never withstand 395 million | 


people.” | 
“V-n” was less than kind to this still obscure | 
leader of China’s infant Communist party. One of 
Mao’s defects, he noted, was carelessness with fig- 
ures, for the 1922 postal census put China’s popula- 
tion at 456 millions. Worse was Mao’s “more than 
just arbitrary” division of Chinese society into his 
various categories: Mao treated this society as if it 
were a developed capitalist system. Actually, accord- 
ing to “V-n,” it was still burdened with remnants of 


semi-feudalism, a characteristic reflected in the class | 


structure. 

When the essay reappeared in Mao’s Selected 
Works in 1951, it bore signs of extensive surgery. 
Gone were the dubious statistics that had troubled 
Volin. Gone were some of the subgroups, including 
the brigands and prostitutes. Passages had been 


deleted and others inserted. The Central Committee’s 


editorial group responsible for the revisions insisted 
that the 1926 essay had really been intended to 
combat the two wicked “deviations” that then afflic- 
ted the party: the “rightist deviation” of the party’s 
first leader, Chen Tu-hsiu, and the “leftist deviation” 
of Chang Kuo-t’ao. This explanation was at best 
dubious, for in its original form the essay made no 
reference to either Chen or Chang. 

Today, on rereading the original, one is struck 
by two things. The first is that the essay paid only 


——_—— 


1 Canton, originally titled Bo/shevik in Canton, was published 
in an edition of 100. Information on it, and on Volin, is available in 
V. V. Vishniakova-Akimova’s memoir, Dva goda v vosstavshem 
Kitae, 1925-27 (Two Years in Revolutionary China, 1925-27), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1965. Volin’s article has been reproduced and 
analyzed by one of the leading Soviet Sinologists of today, 

Lev Deliusin, in Voprosi filosofii (Moscow), No. 6, 1969, 
pp. 128-29. 


the most cursory lip service to standard Marxist—or 


“even Comintern—doctrine. There was, to be sure, 
“mention of the industrial worker as the main motive 


force of revolution, but it was hardly more than 


casual. Indeed, it seems quite clear that Mao was 
looking at Chinese society from the vantage point 


of the village. His proletariat appeared to consist 
mainly of the poor and dispossessed members of the 
peasantry; most of his capitalists were landlords. 

The same point of view was apparent in Mao’s 
famous “Report on an Investigation of the Peasant 
Movement in Hunan.” Tucked away in the original 
1927 version of the report was this telltale sentence: 
“To give credits where they are due, if we allot ten 
points to the accomplishments of the democratic 
revolution, then the achievements of the urban 
dwellers and the military units rate only three points, 
while the remaining seven points should go to the 
peasants, in their rural revolution.” * Not surprisingly, 
this sentence, too, was deleted from the editions of 
Mao’s works published in 1951 and later. Presum- 
ably these excisions were made because it was es- 
sential to affirm Mao’s loyalty to Marx and Lenin, and 
to establish his claim to be a true political heir to 
these two great men. But while Mao beyond doubt 
borowed heavily from both and adapted their ideas— 
or what he took to be their ideas—to the reality he 
knew, he also borrowed heavily from many other 
sources, ranging from Adam Smith to the celebrated 
18th-century Chinese novel Dream of the Red Cham- 
ber, adapting or modifying what he found useful and 
discarding what he found irrelevant. But if he was 
constant in anything, it was in placing the village at 
the center of his world. 


RR uchy two decades after the appearance of 
these very early writings of Mao, | had a number of 
interviews with the Chinese leader at the Commu- 
nists’ Yenan base in February 1947. Rereading my 
notes of these encounters, | find in them no record of 
any reference by Mao to Karl Marx. Mao did have the 
works of Marx and Engels, of Lenin and Plekhanov, 
in the rickety bookcase that stood in his sparsely- 
furnished hillside cave, but these men and their 
ideas remained unmentioned in our conversations. 


2 As translated in Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz and 
John K. Fairbank, A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1952. The authors 
apparently translated the essay from the 1944 edition of Mao’s 
works, published in Shantung. 


Mao saw his movement not as a by-product of the 
Western revolutionary tradition but as a lineal suc- 
cessor to the peasant upheavals that had rocked 
China through 2,000 years. He was thoroughly im- 
mersed in this long record of social violence; he 
knew both its heroes and its villains, as well as the 
errors which had doomed all the peasant revolts of 
the past. Without boastfulness but as if it was quite 
natural and obvious, he placed himself alongside 
these rebels of Chinese history, to whom he saw 
himself as spiritual kin. A certain peasant leader, 
Mao explained, failed because he allowed himself 
to be corrupted by the enemy; another, because he 
had no consistent strategy, sound organization, or 
appealing political doctrine. Where their revolutions 
failed, Mao insisted, his would succeed because it 
had a political philosophy, a disciplined and vigorous 
political party, and tested leadership. 


Mao during a tour of Communist-held rural areas in 
Yenan around 1948. 


—Magnum. 
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It was also clear from these conversations in Yenan 
that Mao idealized the peasants who had followed 
him through his 22 years of bitter and bloody strug- 
gle. He pictured the rural villager as the foremost 
repository of revolutionary virtues—of a spirit of 
self-denial and a sense of discipline, of integrity, 
loyalty, steadfastness, and courage. At least in my 
mind, there was no doubt that Mao saw in many of 
his peasant soldiers a reincarnation of the heroes of 
the Chinese classics he had devoured as a youth— 
including even highwaymen. (Indeed, three bandit 
units and their chieftains had been incorporated 
into the small force assembled by Mao in the Ching- 
kang Mountains of Kiangsi Province in the late 
1920's.) Quite obviously, in Mao’s eyes the peasants 
were the real heroes of the Communists’ long strug- 
gle, the most skillful guerrillas, the toughest and 
most enduring fighters, the truest revolutionaries. 

The village continued to be Mao’s spiritual habitat 
—and one of his main preoccupations—even after 
the Communists assumed central power in Peking in 
1949. His entire view of China was colored by the 
belief that the backwardness of the countryside and 
its 550-600 millon peasants was the greatest brake 
on China’s progress and development as a major 
power. He feared the widening of the gap between 
the primitive village and the modern, comfortable, 
increasingly soft and corrupt city. He distrusted the 
intellectuals and the bureaucrats, for they were ur- 
ban creatures who looked down on the peasants or 
ignored them. During my visit to Yenan in 1947, | 
stood in the room in the Central Committee building 
where, back in 1942, Mao had Sharply lectured to 
the intellectuals drawn to this barren corner of the 
northwest by their idealism. He exhorted them to 
stop dabbling in abstract art, dissonant music, and 
literature that went over the heads of the Shensj 
peasant. Almost a third of a century later, Mao’s 
attitude toward, and his treatment of, the intellec- 
tuals remain unchanged. 

The Cultural Revolution of 1966-68 was a many- 
faceted affair. Above all, it was a titanic intraparty 
Struggle for power, but among its key facets was a 
series of momentous debates centering on the issue 
of the relative importance of the urban and rural 
segments of the population in China’s national devel- 
Opment. Enough is known to Suggest that one of 
these debates saw grouped loosely on one side some 
powerful urban party leaders who believed that China 
could advance to greatness only by creating an in- 
tellectual elite with high academic qualifications, by 
giving authority to the technocrats and managers, 
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and by stressing use of material incentives. On the 
other side was Mao, who insisted that the key to 
China’s advance lay in bringing the millions of rural 
villagers out of the 17th century into the 20th. | 
It is noteworthy that the full fury of the Cultural 
Revolution was turned on the cities, while the coun- 
tryside was spared. Equally significant is the fact! 
that, as by-products of the upheaval, the transfer of 
urban cadres to the country became institutionalized 
through the creation of the “May 7th Schools”; the 
transplantation of urban “young intellectuals” to the 
villages was greatly stepped up; and the rural health 
services were vastly expanded not only by the addi- 
tion of a million “barefoot doctors” but also by the 
assignment of thousands of trained physicians and 
medical students—and even of entire medical 
schools—to the villages for periods of six months 
or more. It was not only a great internal migration; | 
it was also, at least in part, a massive transfusion. 
of urban literacy and skills into the veins of rural 
China, with a potential long-range impact that can | 
hardly be measured at the moment. a 
It could be argued that in his almost obsessive | 
emphasis on the village Mao was running against. 
the tide of history, and that by dispersing the intel-_ 
lectual elite he was actually retarding China’s prog- | 
ress. It can hardly be denied that the economic and | 
technological gap between China and, say, Japan. 
continued to widen with each year that these policies | 
were prolonged. But on the other hand, Mao could > 
argue persuasively that China’s overall progress | 
would continue to be slow so long as the countryside 
remained backward. Of what worth are an intellec- 
tual elite and a sophisticated industry, he could ask, 
if in much of China’s vast interior not even bullocks 
and donkeys but human beings still pull ploughs? 


Live People’s Republic is now 25 years old, and 
it seems a good time to ask what Mao has achieved 
in the countryside and how durable those achieve- 
ments are likely to be. 

Perhaps the most significant achievement has 
been the creation in the countryside, as in the towns, 
of a more equitable system of social justice. For all 
the occasional remaining disparities, there are prob- 
ably few, if any, societies more egalitarian than 
China’s today. There are no concentrations of wealth | 
in urban or rural China, no conspicuous consumption | 
——and no ragged women and children begging in the | 
Streets as they once did by the thousands in every 
major city. In one rural commune after another, | 


Terraced fields constructed from barren hills by the model Tachai Production Brigade of Shansi Province, 
shown in September 1970. 
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was told of the existence of a social welfare fund, | ship in Peking has grown infirm with age, in the 
amounting to about five percent of total communal | countryside there has been great fluidity, making for 
income, to help the aged, widows with large families, | constant renewal with younger blood. | have visited 
and the chronically ill, as well as to finance the local | upwards of 20 communes in North, Central, and 
public health service. This welfare concept is almost | South China in the course of five trips to the People’s 
unique in Asia (except for the Soviet Asiatic repub- | Republic since 1965. In all these communes, au- 
lics). In the past, the only social insurance in the | thority rested in the hands of professional party 
Chinese countryside was provided by the family, and | cadres, mostly in their thirties and usually assigned 
it was too bad if a family was too poor to provide for | by the county party apparatus. They were articulate, 
its own members in case of illness or misfortune. | dedicated, and well-versed in agricultural matters, 
The new system is far more equitable and therefore | but they were even better-versed in the techniques 
likely to endure. of governing, of social organization and indoctrina- 

Another achievement has been the growth in the | tion. Never did | see any signs of an easy Camara- 
countryside of a new sense of national solidarity and | derie between these professional administrators and 
pride. Like the urban Chinese, the peasants have | the ordinary tillers of the soil; nor was there much 
been given an injection of nationalism. True, this has evidence of that rural democracy which seems to 
been tinged now and then with xenophobia; true, have beguiled so many visitors to China. The peas- 
too, for many rural inhabitants China still does not | ants did have their fleeting moment of glory in 1966- 
extend beyond the commune limits. But for a very 68 when, in each commune and production brigade, 
large proportion of the rural population—especially | a few officials—with county sanction—were exposed 
the young, who enjoyed a remarkable degree of to public criticism and even abuse. But that time is 
mobility during the Cultural Revolution—Han na- | gone. In a typical commune in Kwangtung Province, 
tionalism has become a powerful emotional force | the chairman and the party secretary told me that 
that may help to ensure national cohesion in the they performed 40 days of manual labor in the fields 
crises of tomorrow. To countless Chinese, Mao has | annually (“as Charman Mao has instructed”), but 
given the opportunity and the urge to discover their this did not seem to have altered their governors-to- 
own land and take pride in its accomplishments. governed relationship with the peasants. Nor did it 

Mao’s third major achievement in the rural areas diminish the fact that the rank-and-file members of 
has been the creation of an effective, honest, and | the commune had no say in choosing these admin- 
tough-minded rural administration. While the leader- | istrators. 
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But whether those who run the communes are 
chosen democratically or not, the fact remains that 
the present rural administration of China is an effec- 
tive tool of social, political, and economic manage- 
ment, and one that is constantly being watched by 
the party network for signs of corruption and ineffi- 
ciency—or of excessive abrasiveness. Mao put a 
great deal of thought and care into the shaping of 
this apparatus, for he saw it destined to play a cru- 
cial role in the realization of his vision of a new and 
revitalized China. In this vast country, with its bur- 
geoning population and relatively meager natural 
wealth, he looked upon manpower as a vital resource 
which must be exploited to the fullest if China was 
to achieve its development goals. To do this, the 
rural masses had to be mobilized and motivated, and 
this in turn required a vigorous and capable rural 
administration quickly responsive to Peking’s com- 
mand. 

Such an administration is now functioning, and 
the results in the countryside have been impressive. 
From Inner Mongolia on the north to Kwangtung on 
the south, and as far west as Shensi, | have seen 
many striking examples of what well-directed man- 
power could achieve. There was, for instance, a 
reservoir—virtually an inland sea—which 20,000 
workers, toiling in one-month shifts, had shoveled 
out of a barren valley in Shansi. When | saw it, the 
reservoir already had a hydroelectric plant that pow- 
ered irrigation pumps for many miles around. The 
reservoir was richly stocked with fish, and for the 
first time the peasant youths in the area were learn- 
ing to swim. The whole pattern of life in the region 
had changed, better crops were being raised, the 
homes had electric lighting, and incomes were ris- 
ing. After Mao dies, this nationwide system of res- 
ervoirs and irrigation canals, of small power stations 
providing energy for village workshops, and of flood- 
control dikes, will remain as a memorial to him—a 
memorial as impressive as the Great Wall, and far 
more useful. 

Finally, Mao has accomplished much in ensuring 
that the countryside can produce enough foodstuffs 
to feed both the rural and urban populations. IIlus- 
trative of how this was achieved was the experience 
of the Tom Tong Commune in Kwangtung Province. 
The details were supplied to me in the office of one 
of the commune’s production brigades by the bri- 
gade chairman, who was also its party secretary. A 
silent witness to the conversation was a large gilded 
bust of Mao. The chairman told me that before 1949 
the rice paddies (then known fatalistically as “de- 
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pendent on heaven” fields) in the area had produce } 
1,800 catties * per acre. By 1960, the yield had risen 
to nearly 4,300 catties; by 1969, to nearly 5,000; 
and by 1975 the brigade chairman expected the 
figure to soar to 12,000 catties. This had been ac- 
complished by rigorously mobilizing the commune’s 
33,000 people to construct 150 water-control proj- 
ects, including large reservoirs with seven hydro- 
electric stations; by building roads and storage 
sheds; by initiating a seed-selection program; and 
by imposing tight administrative controls. 

Thanks to the water-control projects, the com- 
mune was able to deal with floods and droughts rea- 
sonably well. And even though annual incomes we’ 
still pathetically low by Western standards (120 
yuan, or roughly $56 at the 1972 exchange rate, per 
working person, with 60 percent paid in grain, salt, 
and cooking oil), there were such evidences of rela- 
tive well-being as 150 bicycles and 40 sewing ma- 
Chines in a brigade with 304 households. Most im- 
portant, the amount of grain delivered to the state 
had been rising steadily. 
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B.. these four achievements—the creation of a 
more equitable pattern of social justice, the estab- | 
lishment of an honest and capable rural ad- | 
ministration, the more effective use of rural man- 
power, and the attainment of self-sufficiency in food 
—are not the sum total of Mao’s imprint on rural | 
China. The peasant’s psyche has been affected, no 
less than that of the city dweller, by Mao’s moralistic. 
preachments. New patterns of behavior based on 
integrity, subordination of the interests of the indi- | 
vidual to the public weal, self-reliance, and discipline | 
have begun to take hold. | was told of occasional — 
crime in the countryside, but there is clearly less of 
it than one would find in any other country on the 
Asian mainland. Selfishness may still persist, but it 
must be concealed, for its exposure before the public 
eye is a cruel experience. | 

There are deep moral flaws in any totalitarian so- | 
ciety, and Mao’s is as totalitarian as they come. (For 
example, my conversations with “rusticated youths” | 
and with people in the “May 7th Schools” produced 
an image of utter official indifference to the individ- 
ual’s right to some private life of his own.) But no 
Asian country honors the ten commandments—as 
rewritten by Mao—quite as much as China, and this 
new morality may well survive its creator. 


——————— 


3 One catty equals approximately 114 pounds. 


Mao has for years been striving to assure that the 
changes he has wrought will survive him—as the 
saying went during the Cultural Revolution—“‘for a 
hundred, a thousand, nay, ten thousand years.” He 
has changed political heirs and stirred up fearsome 
political upheavals to prevent detours from the path 
he charted. He has had hundreds of millions memo- 
rize his essays on “Serving the People” and “The 
Foolish Old Man Who Moved the Mountains” in order 
to deepen the new morality, and he has humbled the 
bureaucrats to check arrogance. At 81, his mind is 
not as active as it once was, but it still searches 
restlessly for ways to perpetuate his ideas lest his 
revolution fail like the peasant uprisings of the past. 

The big difficulty for Mao—or for the outsider 
seeking to assess the impact of Mao’s achievements 
—lies in the complexity of China’s rural society. The 
peasants are torn between traditional attitudes and 
ethics and the new morality of Mao. They may chant 
anti-Confucian slogans in public, but their domestic 
regimen is, perhaps unknowingly, still influenced by 


_ the old sage’s teachings. There are conflicts between 
poor peasants and the less poor over the allocation 


of private plots and of work points; between the old 
and the young; between the peasants and the urban 
interlopers—the students and cadres—thrust upon 


| them; between the peasants and the rural adminis- 
| trators. The village is not yet a world of pure and 


profound harmony, but one of continuing if often 


hidden tensions. 


Indeed, there have been numerous indications 
that discontent continues to plague the society, how- 
ever more equitable the social order today than it 
was before 1949. During the Cultural Revolution, 


| when political controls broke down in many areas, 


there were instances in which peasants divided grain 
crops among themselves, leaving little for the com- 
mune reserves, appropriated communal pigs and 
chickens, or chopped down commune forests. A 
more recent hint of strains has been the issuance 
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of strict directives to the communes to take better 
care of the resettled “young intellectuals,” to provide 
them with more grain and better housing. In some 
of the communes | visited, the attitude was that the 
youths had been sent in to be “reeducated through 
manual labor’—and the labor they were put to was 
truly of the most strenuous or demeaning kind. In- 
stead of welcoming them as literates whose skills 
the villages badly needed, the peasants seemed to 
resent the newcomers as extra mouths to feed. The 
result has been that hundreds of thousands of re- 
settled youths—one estimate puts the number at 
400,000 ‘—have fled from the countryside to the 
cities; and thousands of others have been fleeing to 
Hong Kong in the face of all the perils of Chinese 
shore patrols and China Sea sharks.* The latter 
refugees have been telling tales of rural scarcity and 
discontent. 

What, then, of the future? If the transfer of power 
after Mao’s death proves reasonably smooth, if cen- 
tral authority remains firm and the rural administra- 
tion continues to function without disruption, then 
the villages are likely to go on for many years along 
the paths charted by Mao. If, on the other hand, 
another upheaval comparable to that of 1966-68 
occurs, some of the Maoist implantations in the 
countryside may be eroded. Still, | am convinced 
that so profound has been Mao’s imprint on rural 
China—on its modes of living and producing and on 
the way it is governed—that the effects will continue 
to be felt for many generations after he has passed 
away. 
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4A senior Western diplomat in Peking gave this estimate In a 
conversation with the author. 

5 A news item in The New York Times, reprinted in the Toronto 
Globe & Mail, Aug. 10, 1974, reported that 2,833 illegal Chinese 
immigrants reached Hong Kong in the first six months of this year. 
It added: “The Immigration Department, which operates on the 
theory that the police statistics should generally be multiplied by 
three, estimated that 8,230 people escaped in the first half of 
the year.” 


A Radical Break with the Past — 


By Edward E. Rice 


he restoration of territorial unity to mainland 

China by the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 

in 1949 rounded out a recurrent historical 
cycle and verified once again a saying of the an- 
cients. They had observed that the empire when 
united tended ever to divide, and when divided strove 
ever to unite. However, the revolution that has 
reached its zenith under the Communists is the only 
one in China since the revolution of Shih Huang Ti 
(221-210 B.C.) that has changed the system of 
government and altered the configuration of society. 

It was Shih Huang Ti’s revolution that created the 
centralized empire, and it has been the post-1911 
revolution, now presided over by the Communists,’ 
that has overthrown it and entered China upon a new 
era. By depriving the aristocracy of their hereditary 
lands and transporting them from the regions in 
which they had exercised power, Shih Huang Ti 
dealt feudalism a blow from which it was never to 
recover. The redistribution of agricultural lands, car- 
ried out shortly after the establishment of the pres- 
ent Communist government and accompanied by 
the killing of several million people, similarly 
destroyed the landed gentry, a class analogous to 
the aristocracy of feudal China. 

Shih Huang Ti ordered the burning of the Con- 
fucian classics and the burying alive of Confucian 
scholars because they advocated a return to the 
governing principles of the feudal past, whereas he 
ruled his Ch’in empire in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the rival Legalist school of political philoso- 
phers.* The results of his efforts to exorcise Con- 
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fucianism proved impermanent, perhaps because 


Confucianism reflected the basic ways of Chinese | 
society too accurately to be rooted out under his } 
short-lived dynasty. Since the early years of this | 
century, those Chinese who have advocated basic | 


changes in their society have attacked Confucianism 
as an obstacle to progress, and even today in China, 
Confucius is the target of a campaign of criticism 


said to have been launched by Chairman Mao him- | 


self. In this campaign, Shih Huang Ti—long held in 
disrepute for the ruthlessness of his rule—is being 
represented as a progressive and admirable figure. 

The Ch’in created a powerful state by means of 
a high degree of organization under a bureaucracy 
which imposed severe discipline on behalf of an 
absolutist emperor. Mao Tse-tung and his fellow 


leaders, ruling through a similarly powerful bu- | 


reaucracy (except during the aberrant period of the 
Cultural Revolution), have been committed to the 
goal of transforming China into a strong, modern, 
socialist country. China is, in other words, to be 
restored to greatness through modern development 
carried out in accordance with the socialist princi- 
ples of Marxism-Leninism. It is this adherence to 
Marxism, with its implied commitment to an eventual 


1The collapse of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 marked the 
beginning of a complex struggle during which parliamentary rule 
from Peking and Chinese unity were early victims. In this struggle, 
the principal contenders were militarist organizations— Sun Yat-sen’s 
Kuomintang and the emergent Chinese Communist Party, with 
which Sun allied the Kuomintang early in 1924. The back of 
warlord power was broken by the Northern Expedition of the 
Soviet-trained and -equipped Kuomintang armies, launched in 1925 
under the command of Chiang Kai-shek. With the initiation of 
his anti-Communist purge in 1927, a new civil war broke out. 

Its first phase ended in 1936, when the two parties again 
entered into collaboration to resist Japan, and its second phase, 
which commenced after Japan’s defeat in 1945, ended with the 
Communist triumph in 1949. 

2 Unlike the Confucianists, who viewed the moral example of 
rulers as the central factor determining the tone and behavior of 
society as a whole, the Legalists stressed the importance of 
a fixed body of laws, to be firmly administered by a highly organized 
state bureaucracy. 


transition from socialism to communism, which 
gives the present regime its most distinctive features. 

In the China of Shih Huang Ti’s era, the new 
bureaucrats supplanted the feudal lords as links 
between local societies and the sovereign. With the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China, the 
gentry’s similar role was assumed by the cadres of 
the new regime. As Communist parties have done 
elsewhere, the Chinese Communist Party set up com- 


plex organizational structures which permeated all 


of society. Through these structures, the party pro- 
ceeded to mobilize the masses to play an active and 
continuous role in the pursuit of its multitudinous 
objectives. While the party leadership regarded 
ideological indoctrination of the people themselves 
as one of the most important of these objectives, it 
believed that even before this indoctrination had 
been accomplished, popular participation in mass 
campaigns would lead to commitment to the party's 
aims, and hence to the Communist regime. 

Shih Huang Ti had employed large bodies of 
people for the construction of trunk roads and of the 


| Great Wall, and successor regimes, both dynastic 


and republican, had recurrently mobilized them for 
a variety of public works. However, the traditional 
relationship between the populace and its rulers was 
well summed up in the old Chinese saying: “Heaven 
is high, and the emperor is far away.” With the 
coming of the party and its cadres, that saying lost 
all relevance. 

lf the most noteworthy of the changes brought 
about by Communist rule has been popular involve- 
ment and participation, the most striking aspect of 
its operational method has been reliance upon cam- 
paigns. As one cadre expalined shortly after the 
establishment of the new government, these mass 
movements were to follow one another endlessly, like 
waves beating upon the shore.’ His prediction has 
been fulfilled by the history of Chinese Communist 
rule, which may be divided into chapters, each de- 
voted to a movement and the period in which that 
movement constituted the dominant element. 

The Ch’in rulers, after depriving the feudal lords 
of the land, turned its ownership over to the peasants 
who had been cultivating it. The mass movement 
conducted against the landlords shortly after the 
founding of the present Peking government had as 
one of its immediate aims an analogous goal—the 
redistribution among peasant households of the 
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3 Based upon a personal interview with a refugee, whe recounted 
the cadre’s statement to explain his own decision to leave China. 
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A drawing of Shih Huang Ti (259-210 B.C.), founder 
of the powerful Ch’in Dynasty, who is currently being 
viewed by the Chinese Communists as a “pro- 
gressive” figure in China’s history. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 6, 1974, p. 30. 


fields being seized from landlord proprietors. How- 
ever, unlike the peasants of the earlier era, the 
peasants of the Communist period were not destined 
to keep their newly acquired land long enough to 
become accustomed to its ownership. By partici- 
pating in the killing of the landlords and the burning 
of old title deeds, they burned their bridges to the 
past. When Communist cadres launched the next 
great campaign affecting land tenure, the peasants 
proved unable either to protect their new acquisi- 
tions or to retain their old holdings. 


Sun Yat-sen, the prophet of China’s republican revo- 
lution, once complained that the Chinese people 
were like a loose tray of sand. While it is true that 
Chinese society in his day lacked a unifying cement, 
individual Chinese did not then or traditionally re- 
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semble loose grains of sand. Rather, the individual 
was at the center of a web of mutually supportive 
relationships. Immediately surrounding him was the 
extended family—usually consisting either of a sin- 
gle household or of several households in close 
proximity—with its own hierarchical arrangement 
of authority. Individuals were also typically linked 
by a variety of organizational and other relationships 
—e.g., relationships based on common local ori- 
gins, shared schooling experiences, involvement in 
the same occupation, as well as on friendships, 
sometimes solidified by an oath of brotherhood or 
by acceptance of an important favor. This family- 
centered society reflected Confucian precepts, which 
assumed that society would be in harmony as long 
as its sets of personal relationships, beginning with 
those of the family and culminating with those be- 
tween the ruler and his ministers, were properly 
ordered and maintained. 

A society so organized, however, is one in which 
authority is diffused and not readily susceptible to 
concentration; moreover, giving precedence to per- 
sonal relationships tends to undercut loyalty to large 
and hence impersonal organizations. In theory, if 
much less so in practice, the Chinese Communist 
Party is such an organization, and so are many of 
the enterprises required for economic moderniza- 
tion. Viewed against this background, Sun Yat-sen’s 
observation had an element of validity which his 
Communist successors were bound to recognize. 

Nonkinship bodies—such as the neighborhood 
pao chia (mutual security) organizations set up 
under the previous Kuomintang government, the 
secret societies, and the pro-Kuomintang unions— 
were early casualties of the party's determination to 
reorder society within a pervasive organizational 
Structure of its own. Because kinship is unalterable, 
the married state basic, and personal feelings some- 
times hidden, it could not deal Similarly with these, 
and the problems arising from them have surfaced 
at every level, including that of the party’s top 
leadership. Indeed, it is at that level that the cadres 
show the most obvious evidence of having been 
imperfectly remolded—despite the fact that vir- 
tually none of them has been spared the often trau- 
matic experience of group criticism and compulsory 
self-criticism. 

The party has approached the task of transferring 
loyalties to itself through new marriage laws, ideo- 
logical indoctrination, and group pressures—all 
designed to lessen the authority that family mem- 
bers traditionally have exercised over one another. 
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It has also taken a variety of steps—some of them 
intended primarily to serve other ends—which re- 
duce the functional scope of the family and tend to || 
unravel family ties. At the cadre and professional | 
levels, job assignments in widely separated places | 
have in many cases kept spouses apart for long 
periods. The families of the growing class of indus- 
trial workers have become less closely knit as a | 
consequence of the entry of women into the urban 
work force—a development encouraged through 
pay scales which make outside employment of both | 
spouses desirable if not necessary, through restric- 
tions on the housing space assigned each family, 
and through the provision of enterprise mess halls 
and day nurseries to help free wives of household | 
responsibilities. In addition, there has been a great 
increase in the availability of schooling, which takes 
children from the home and exposes them to a sys- 
tem of education in which virtually every course of 
study inculcates the desired values. Finally, upon 
leaving school, millions of youths are sent off to 
take up new lives as farm workers in the country~ | 
side or as pioneers in border areas. 


I, the countryside, the initial land reform was 
followed by a movement to form agricultural co- | 
Operatives in which the peasants would pool their 
lands, and by the consolidation of the peasants’ 
small fields into the larger ones of the cooperatives. 
Collective ownership was accompanied by collective 
farming, which was carried on by peasants organized 
into teams and brigades. In 1958, there ensued an 
effort to carry out the communization of the agri- 
cultural sector, applying to it the techniques of 
large-scale organization and division of labor that 
are features of modern industry. Agricultural com- 
munization proved to be a disastrous failure, as did 
the concurrent Great Leap Forward in the industrial 
sector. Both were abandoned, and the government 
adopted a development policy of “taking agriculture 
as the base,” under which agriculture would benefit 
from inputs of fertilizer, pesticides, and other ele- 
ments supplied by industry “as the leading factor.” 
The communes were preserved in modified form 
as multipurpose government organizations in rural 
areas, with important responsibilities in the field of 
agriculture. However, the peasants were left to till 
the lands they knew, as members of work teams and 
brigades composed largely of neighbors with whom 
they were acquainted; the communal mess halls 
were abandoned; and peasant families were again 
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allowed small private plots on which to raise pro- 
duce for their own use and for sale. Thus, the 
relationships of the three-quarters of China’s people 
who live in the countryside—to each other and to 
the land they till—have been substantially altered 
but not changed beyond all recognition. 

The failures of the Great Leap and the initial 
communes, coupled with the withdrawal of Soviet 
aid at about the same time, forced Mao Tse-tung to 
recognize that the goal of making China a strong, 
modern country could not be attained within the 
span of a few years and would have to be pursued 
through “self-reliance.” This meant that the regime 
could invest each year in development only that 
portion of the gross national product left over after 
the basic needs of the populace and the require- 
ments of national defense and government admin- 
istration had been met. 

China’s estrangement from the Soviet Union, 
leading Peking to invest in the development and 
production of its own nuclear weapons, unques- 
tionably diverted substantial resources from produc- 
‘tive uses, but population growth perhaps more than 
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A block-card display flashes Mao’s image during a 
mass demonstration of calisthenics in Peking Sta- 
dium in 1967. 


—Nicholas Turner/Empire News via Black Star. 
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any other factor has limited the annual surpluses 
available for development. Although the Chinese 
Communists are followers of Marxism, with its labor 
theories of value and anti-Malthusian bias, they now 
implicitly recognize that the fecundity of their peo- 
ple is an obstacle to development. They are, at any 
rate, pursuing a multifaceted and pervasive pro- 
gram aimed at fertility control. This program, which 
runs so directly counter to the traditional Chinese 
emphasis on having progeny, is proving more suc- 
cessful in cities, where conditions of housing and 
employment tend to discourage large families, than 
in the relatively conservative countryside. 


A contradiction developed, during the first 15 
years of Communist rule, between Mao Tse-tung, 
the charismatic leader, and the ranking cadres who 
managed the country’s bureaucracies. He was ever 
in a hurry, and he insisted on pursuing objectives 
through huge and disorderly campaigns conducted 
in the loose style of his guerrilla years. This approach 
ran counter to the orderly procedures and step-by- 
step methods congenial to all large organizations. 
The industrial depression and widespread hunger 
that followed upon the failures of the Great Leap 
and communes gave Mao’s critics the upper hand. 
Thereafter, Mao came to view their efforts to thwart 
his will as an attempt to put him on the shelf. In 
his eyes, the policies of his opponents represented 
a revisionism which would make China “change 
color,” and the higher-ranking leaders were threat- 
ening to become a new class of “red capitalist” ex- 
oloiters. Mao’s answer was to involve the populace 
in another great campaign, with a purge of the 
party’s “capitalist roaders” as its main task and the 
solution of problems of world outlook as its basic 
purpose. Although the party structure was destroyed 
during this so-called Cultural Revolution and then 
reconstructed under Mao’s aegis after it had waned, 
that revolution did not achieve its basic aim, and 
the new leadership has failed to prove cohesive. 

The contradictions within the party are paralleled 
by contradictions within Mao himself, who is prone 
to sudden reversals of course. He puts high value on 
both voluntarism and discipline, and these qualities 
can be reconciled only through ideological conver- 
sion. As he sees it, when all have internalized the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung, everyone will enjoy the 
freedom that he has defined as the recognition of 
necessity. 

The life of the mind is bound to be constricted 
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under any totalitarian government, but it undoubt- 
edly tends to become more constricted when the 
regime in question is both afflicted by disunity and 
prone to sudden shifts of line, as that of China has 
been. Those most obviously affected by the contra- 
dictions within the leadership have been the intellec- 
tuals. Kuo Mo-jo affords the country’s most eminent 
example of this class: at the outbreak of the 
Cultural Revolution he felt impelled to declare that 
everything he had ever written deserved only to be 
burned. Today, five years after the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, those scholars who once wrote favorably on 
Confucius are similarly denouncing the views that 
they expressed earlier. Though Mao urges his peo- 
ple to criticize their leaders, it is hardly surprising 
that there are no Chinese Solzhenitsyns. 

To some extent, of course, the entire population 
has felt the impact of Mao’s determination to exor- 
cise all ways of thought not in keeping with his own. 
This determination has been evidenced, for example, 
by the suppression—since the Cultural Revolution— 
of the traditional Chinese theater, with its more than 
a thousand operas, to which the whole populace had 


been addicted. The traditional theater has been re-. 
placed by repetitive renditions of the handful of} 
reformed operas prepared under the direction of 
Mao’s wife, Chiang Ch’ing. | 


During the past quarter of a century, great changes 
have taken place in China: the building of a mod-. 
ern industrial sector; the reshaping of the rural 
society, with accompanying agricultural improve- 
ment; and the creation of nationwide systems for the | 
collection and distribution of the produce of a vast. 
land. Today, 800 million Chinese are better fed than. 
the 400 millions of a quarter of a century ago, they 
benefit from greatly improved and extended systems — 
of public health and medical care, and they ordi- 
narily enjoy physical security of person. The society 
in which they live has a strong spirit of egalitarian-— 
ism, and they can take pride in the newly-won re- 
spect in which their country is held. These are ac- 
complishments which could undoubtedly have been 
achieved, possibly at less cost, under a somewhat 
different regime, but they could not have been 
achieved under one which did not provide a frame- 
work of strong and effective government. | 


The Pattern of Politics 


By Juergen Domes 


he founding of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) in 1949 clearly constituted a bench 
mark in Chinese history. During the last quar- 
ter of a century, China has undergone major social 
and economic development and has transformed her 
position in the world political arena. At the same 
time, the political system that emerged in 1949 has 
by no means remained static. Indeed, the changes 
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in China’s socioeconomic and international status 
have been accompanied by remarkable changes in 
her political system. 

These last alterations have greatly affected the 
course of political events in the country—especially 
during the crises connected with the Great Leap 
Forward, the Cultural Revolution, and the purge of 
Lin Piao. As a consequence, they have been 
described at length by many Western observers of 
the Chinese scene, but few efforts have thus far 
been made to evaluate them in a systematic way. 
Therefore, it seems appropriate—now that we have 
been scrutinizing Communist China for 25 years— 
to try to formulate some conclusions about elements 
of continuity and change in politics within the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and in Communist 
rule more generally. 
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that the concept of a stable, personal (i.e., Maoist) 
dictatorship does not afford an accurate picture of 
politics in the PRC. During the last three years, stu- 
dents of China, like those of the Soviet Union during 
the early 1960’s, have more and more come to 
appreciate the deficiencies of such a concept. As a 
substitute, some analysts, of whom Richard Thornton 
was among the earliest,, have suggested that 
Chinese politics be looked at as a process of conflict 
and compromise—or, as the present author labels 
it, an allocative process. That is, conflict and com- 
promise have been the rule in the policymaking 
process, and an easily-arrived-at consensus the ex- 
ception, throughout the 25 years that the Com- 
munists have been in power in China. 

Such an approach seems to have considerable 
merit, for political conflict has indeed been evident 
in China over the years. While every ideologically- 
based, single-party system strives to present a 
monolithic front to the outside world (e.g., Lenin 
included a provision in the statutes of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union prohibiting the 
formation of factions), several signals have indicated 
the existence of intraparty disputes. The first of 
these has been terminological divergence. Whenever 
a conflict over policy has occurred—whether it 
eventually resulted in a change of policy or not— 
contradictions have tended to appear in the media’s 
employment of terminology related to the area of 
concern. Among the specific illustrations one might 
cite are the differing organizations to which the term 
“neople’s communes” was applied in the late 1950's, 
the varied meanings attached to the need to educate 
“millions of revolutionary successors” in 1963-64 
and again since 1973, and the changing character 
of the features extolled in the campaign to “emulate 
the example of Tachai in agriculture” in the 1970's. 
The dispute over development strategies in the late 
1950's and the early 1960’s, the dispute over rural 
policies that seems to have figured in a major way 
in the Lin Piao crisis of 1971, and the wide-ranging 
dispute that has dominated Chinese domestic poli- 
tics since the Tenth Party Congress in August 1973 
all surfaced initially in the media’s inconsistent use 
of central ideological and political terms. 

A second signal of conflict has been the removal 
of prominent dissenters from influential positions in 
the state-administrative and party apparats. Such 
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N.J.), July 1972, pp. 498-517. 


In approaching this task, we -must first recognize 
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removals have been carried out fairly frequently. 
Perhaps the most dramatic instance involved 
Marshal P’eng Te-huai, the Minister of Defense, in 
1959. He had taken positions against the Great Leap 
Forward and the central leadership’s growing hos- 
tility toward the USSR. 

The expulsion of individual dissenters from the 
party has constituted a third signal of conflict. Since 
more drastic in nature, it has occurred less often 
than removal from influential positions. One of the 
prime examples is the treatment of Kao Kang and 
Jao Shu-shih in 1954-55. These two major party 
figures deviated from the center's opinions with 
respect to development planning and possibly with 
respect to future relations between China and the 
Soviet Union as well. Their expulsions, which to some 
extent paralleled the expulsions of Leon Trotsky and 
Grigori Zinoviev from the CPSU in 1927 and 1932, 
respectively, provided the leaders of the central 
civilian party machine with increased leverage over 
regional administrative and military leaders. 

A fourth signal of intraparty conflict has been the 
emergence of an open rift. The Cultural Revolution 
affords the only genuine illustration of this kind of 
signal. During the Cultural Revolution, Mao Tse-tung 
—relying, first, on more or less spontaneously or- 
ganized bands of students and, later, on the mili- 
tary—launched an all-out attack on the civilian 
party apparatus, which he deemed an impediment 
to the realization of his revolutionary vision. 


I; we apply the allocative process concept to intra- 
party politics in China, then, we can discern quali- 
tatively different stages in the history of Chinese 
political conflicts in terms of the types of groups 
which have been involved in these disputes and the 
manner in which decisions have been reached in 
conflictual situations. To clarify this judgment, per- 
haps it would be well to begin by looking at general 
prototypes. 

At the outset, let us note that any discussion of 
groups involved in Chinese political conflicts must 
take into account both political platforms and per- 
sonal status. A number of outside observers have 
tended to analyze disputes within the Chinese Com- 
munist Party as essentially power conflicts. At the 
same time, the Chinese leaders and some of their 
foreign admirers have tried to portray such disputes 
as springing from a basic clash “between two lines” 
—-g clash in which questions of personal power 
have been only marginally relevant, if at all. In 
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actuality, however, all major disputes within the 
Chinese leadership have entailed conflict over both 
personal power and policy. One cannot separate the 
issues of policy disputes from the individual persons 
who hold divergent views, for the rivals engage in 
contests for positions of power which will enable 
them to enact the policies and strategies they 
advocate. 

From this perspective, one can identify two kinds 
of groups in the Chinese case. These are: (1) coali- 
tions formed on the basis of individual issues; (2) 
coalitions with comprehensive platforms. Those in 
the first category have taken shape when ties and 
affiliations within a divided leadership have remained 
in flux and mostly rooted in issues; the second have 
emerged during periods when continuous fac- 
tionalism has produced relatively coherent circles 
which have programs and compete for overall con- 
trol of the country. 

(This categorization, it should be underscored, 
stems from the author’s assessment that functional 
groups per se are not highly useful frames of refer- 
ence. There is scant evidence that such groups have, 
in point of fact, acted as cohesive units in intra- 
party conflicts. Rather, in some instances certain 
functional groups have joined with other functional 
groups to form a political coalition; in others—e.g., 
the Cultural Revolution—individual functional 
groups have split as a result of decisions which 
transcended functional interests. Thus, it seems 
more worthwhile to couch the analysis in terms of 
coalitions than in terms of functional groups.) 

Since the foregoing are prototypes, they have, of 
course, rarely existed in pure form. Indeed, the first 
type of coalition has quite often developed through 
a series of intermediate stages into one of the sec- 
ond type. The dynamics of this process were quite 
clear during the period preceding the Cultural Revo- 
lution and at the time when the Lin Piao crisis was 
building up in 1970-71. In these two cases, opinion 
groups in consecutive issue-based disputes became 
increasingly identical—that is, there was a growing 
similarity of views among a number of loosely- 
organized circles and functional groups with respect 
to several different areas of policy conflict. Finally, 
these groups, by agreement and compromise, man- 
aged to put together what approximated coherent 
platforms. 

With regard to the way in which decisions have 
been arrived at in conditions of conflict, one can 
discern two prototypical procedures. They are (1) 
majority construction and (2) majority formation. 


Under the first procedure, Mao Tse-tung, the party 
leader, has from time to time fashioned coalitions 
of functional and opinion groups willing to follow 
his initiatives and constituting a majority. Good 
examples would be the coalitions he brought to- 
gether to support the institution of the Great Leap 
Forward in the winter of 1957-58 and the launching 
of the attack on the civilian party machine in the 
early stages of the Cultural Revolution. Under the 
second procedure, groups have combined to form 
a majority in the decision-making organs without 
the active participation of Chairman Mao or even 
against his will. Prime illustrations would include 
the coalitions that formed to force the introduction 
of the policy of readjustment in 1961 after the 
failures of the Great Leap Forward in 1959-60 and 
the adoption in 1970-71 of a number of measures 
that undermined Lin Piao’s position. 

These abstractions will become more meaningful 
if we attempt to place them more coherently in 


concrete historical context. As A. Doak Barnett has. 


pointed out in a recent study of major problems 
and future perspectives for the PRC,? there was a 
fairly wide-ranging consensus among the Chinese 
leaders about policies and strategies at the time 
of the founding of the PRC in 1949, but this con- 
sensus dissipated as the leadership had to face ever 
more important practical issues. Especially since 
1957, perhaps the most critical turning point in 
Chinese politics to date, the dissension has grown 
increasingly severe. 

However diverse the specific issues upon which 
people differed may have been, the differences ap- 
pear to have revolved essentially around one funda- 
mental issue—namely, the proper approach to eco- 
nomic and social development. In pushing through 
the Great Leap Forward in 1958, Mao and his sup- 
porters opted for a concept of development keynoted 
by mass mobilization and harsh austerity. Elements 
in the leadership opposed this concept from the 
very beginning, and when its implementation in the 
Great Leap brought on a major economic crisis, a 
majority of the party leadership coalesced and de- 
vised, more by improvisation than by clear-cut de- 
sign, the alternative concept of “readjustment” in 
order to overcome the Great Leap’s unfavorable 
effects on society and the political system. This 
latter concept found embodiment in a number of 
pragmatic measures aimed at political relaxation 
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2 Uncertain Passage: China’s Transition to the Post-Mao Era, 
Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, 1974. 


and economic development based on material in- 
centives. 

Over the years, Mao and his close associates have 
from time to time sought to reimpose their concept 
and ensure its enshrinement as official policy. Their 
efforts have thus far spawned two major political 
crises—the Cultural Revolution and the conflict that 
ultimately culminated in Lin Piao’s demise in Sep- 
tember 1971 (Mao having by then split with Lin). 
In the first of these crises, the major organizational 
instrument they employed was a host of student 
groups formed outside the regular channels of the 
party apparat. These bodies encouraged mass dem- 
onstrations and open factional struggles. The under- 
taking failed largely because the groups of discon- 
tented youths generated factional fights which could 
be controlled only by invoking severe disciplinary 
action by the People’s Liberation Army. During the 
second crisis, the organizational instrument was in- 
tended to be the PLA, through which Mao and Lin 
Piao sought to carry out a total militarization of 
Chinese society. This effort collapsed after it became 
evident that a majority of the regional military 
leaders would not act in accordance with the designs 
of Mao, Lin Piao, and Lin’s supporters in the central 
military machine, and after Mao began to perceive 
Lin’s attempts to build up the PLA’s role in society 
as a challenge to himself. 

We may also at the moment be witnessing a third 
attempt along these lines, for aspects of the current 
anti-Confucian campaign seem to point in this direc- 
tion. If such is the case, the organizational instru- 
ment would appear to be urban worker bodies, and 
there are signs that the endeavor could entail some 
degree of mass involvement and open factional 
strife, just as the Cultural Revolution did. But should 
the present turmoil become a major effort to turn 
the clock back to 1958, the chances for its success 
look fairly dim, for urban workers in general tend 
to value their personal standard of living more than 
they do the creation of a “new society” with “new 
men.” 


y bien foregoing analysis, it should be observed, may 
lay undue stress on the element of continuity 
through cyclical change in Chinese politics. We gain 
a somewhat different impression from an examina- 
tion of features of Chinese politics during the iden- 
tifiable broad stages of Communist rule over the last 
two and a half decades. 

In this connection, we ought to note first that 


Chinese Liberation Army.” 


—tLondon Daily Express/ Pictorial Parade. 


countries whose political systems draw their legiti- 
macy from a revolutionary process have by and large 
undergone transitions from charismatic rule to insti- 
tutionalized rule. Thus, the USSR has passed 
through three stages in the development of its 
political system. After a period of charismatic rule 
under Lenin, it went through a comparatively long 
period of transitional rule characterized mainly by 
Josef Stalin’s personal despotism. Not until the 
early 1960’s did it finally reach the stage of 
institutionalized rule. 

In China, we can find parallels to each of the 
initial two stages. Mao dominated the Chinese politi- 
cal scene until his attempt to integrate critical 
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intellectuals into the system failed in the “hundred 
flowers” campaign of 1957 and his ensuing ap- 
proach to the development of Chinese society 
through mass mobilization ran into difficulties 
toward the end of 1958. Since the end of 1958, 
China seems to have entered a stage of transitional 
rule marked by Mao’s increasingly obvious retreat 
into the role of legitimator and by a growing fre- 
quency and intensity of intraparty conflicts. In this 
respect, the Chinese system in the second stage 
might best be described as a transitional crisis sys- 
tem, for it lacks the elements of personal despotism. 
During the early part of this stage—between 1959 
and late 1965—there was a breakdown in the con- 
sensus on issues within the leadership circle, al- 
though a consensus on procedures still prevailed, 
with controversial issues being temporarily solved in 
plenary meetings of the Central Committee or in 
“working conferences” of the leading cadres. But 
the consensus on procedures also broke down in 
September 1965 when Mao Tse-tung refused to 
abide by a majority decision of an enlarged meeting 
of the Politburo’s Standing Committee not to launch 
a new rectification campaign against intellectual 
critics.’ While this consensus on procedures was 
seemingly restored after the Cultural Revolution, the 
Lin Piao crisis of 1971 cast some doubts on the 
durability of that consensus. Although it is highly 
questionable whether Lin really attempted to carry 
out a coup against Mao, it is safe to conclude that 
Lin’s political demise did not result from any regular 
procedure. 

The characteristics of politics in China during 
these two phases have by no means been the same. 
During the period of charismatic rule, Mao, the 
party leader, occupied a dominant position, and the 
party—as a political unit, not as a bureaucratic 
machine—exercised undisputed control over all 
other pillars of the political system. Intraparty con- 
flicts during this stage became manifest largely in 
terminological divergences and removal of dissenters 
from office, with an exceptional expulsion. The con- 
flicts were carried on by coalitions united by issues, 
and decisions were taken through majority construc- 
tion by the party leader. 

While some continuties with the past have been 
evident during the stage of transitional rule, the 


3 Hung Ch’i (Peking), Nos. 7 and 9, 1967. See also Franz Michael, 
“Moscow and the Current Chinese Crisis,’’ Current History 
(Philadelphia), September 1967, p. 147; and Philip Bridgham, 
“Mao’s Cultural Revolution: Origin and Development,” The China 
Quarterly (London), January-March 1967, p. 16. 
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changes have overshadowed them. This stage has 
been characterized by political competition between 
minorities and majorities within the different pillars 
of the political system. To some extent, such intra- 
party conflict has manifested itself in traditional 
ways, but there have been far more removals and 
expulsions in this stage, as well as one open rift— 
the Cultural Revolution. More important, the conflict 
has reflected both disputes over individual policy 
issues and disputes over alternative platforms. Thus, 
in contrast to the USSR’s earlier transitional system, 
in which the combination of Stalin’s personal despo- 
tism and his paranoid perception of opinion groups 
as already factional and hence not to be tolerated, 
prevented the development of factionalism, China’s 
transitional crisis system has to date rested on an 
interplay between the formation of opinion groups 
and their transformation into factions. Decisions have 
been reached by both majority construction and 
majority formation, but since Mao, the charismatic 
leader, has increasingly retreated to—or been forced 
into—the role of a legitimater, majority formation 
has more and more become the norm. The fading 
away of the charismatic leader, however, has not 
resulted in a strengthening of the institutions of the 
political system. Rather, it has produced continuous 
questioning and even a diffusion of political initia- 
tive. At certain periods, to be sure, the leadership 
has acted decisively, but constant policy changes of 
a major nature have raised doubts about the long- 
range reliability of this appearance of decisiveness. 


i fact that Communist rule in China has not yet 
reached the _ institutionalized stage distinguishes 
the current Chinese political system from that of the 
USSR, and this distinction is exceedingly significant. 
Institutionalized rule promotes competition between 
various apparats, but this competition is resolved by 
repeated compromise. In this sense, institutionalized 
rule conforms to Graham Allison’s ‘bureaucratic 
politics model.” * Under such a political system, 
intraparty conflict inevitably leads largely to termino- 
logical divergences and removals from positions of 
responsibility, with only an occasional expulsion 
from the party, for in a political framework which 
requires a balancing of bureaucratic elements, the 
minority which suffers defeat from a compromise 
worked out on one controversial matter may consti- 


4 Essence of Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crises, 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1971. 
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tute essential allies for at least some elements of 
the victorious majority in the resolution of another 
matter. Hence, that minority cannot with impunity 
be expelled from the party and certainly cannot be 
liquidated physically. Under such a system, too, 
functional groups and historical loyalties loom more 
important than opinion groups, and decision-making 
is normally carried out by majority construction. 
Disputes over issues and competing platforms also 
tend to disappear, with conflict concentrating on the 
specific institutional imterests or concerns of the 
competing apparats. 

A major question with respect to the future, of 
course, is whether China will make the transition to 
institutional rule as the Soviet Union has. Mao’s 
version of the theory of permanent revolution and 
the events of the Cultural Revolution attest to the 
existence on the Chinese domestic scene of strong 
impediments to this kind of evolution. Nevertheless, 
such a development seems likely for two reasons: 


(1) The next generation of Chinese leaders appears 
destined to come mostly from the bureaucracies of 
the civilian party, the governmental administration, 
the PLA, and the official mass organizations. (2) 
Successive attempts since 1958 to base national 
development strategy on extensive mass mobiliza- 
tion have yielded decreasingly effective results. In 
short, the new generation of leaders, because of the 
impact of their own bureaucratic working experi- 
ences, will have a natural inclination toward insti- 
tutionalization of the political system, and they will 
have before them concrete evidence of the inade- 
quacies of a development strategy with mass mobili- 
zation at its heart. 

It should be emphasized, however, that we are 
talking here about a generational succession, not 
the personal succession to Mao. Until the genera- 
tional succession takes place, Chinese politics will 
in all probability continue to exhibit more flux than 
continuity. 


Shrinking Political 


By L. La Dany 


Life 


wenty-five years is not a long period in Chinese 

history. But during the past 25 years, China 

has been exposed to shock treatment after 
shock treatment (called political campaigns), and 
the whole Chinese way of life has undergone radical 
change. Fundamentally this change has consisted of 
adapting Chinese society to a political and economic 
system taken from the Soviet Union. This system has 
remained, despite the rift with Moscow. An almighty 
party apparatus now rules the country; the land has 
been collectivized; political control dominates the 
field of culture; security agencies keep dossiers on 
every individual; foreigners—though in periods of 
relaxation they are treated more politely than in 
Russia—are looked upon with suspicion. 


Father La Dany has for many years been editor of 
the weekly China News Analysis, published in Hong 
Kong. He has also contributed articles to such jour- 
nals as Foreign Affairs, America, and Social Action. 
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Nothing, however, would be more false than to 
think that China, having adopted the Russian model, 
has lived in peace ever since. The past 25 years in 
China have been a catena of stormy events, and of 
recurrent change. 

A rereading of the Chinese press of 20, or even 
10, years ago, recalls a China unbelievably remote 
from the China we see today. Twenty years ago, in 
1954, elections had been held; the first People’s 
Congress, China’s parliament, had been convoked; 
a state constitution had been promulgated; laws 
were regulating the functions of the courts. The 
lynching of landlords and the radio-broadcasting of 
public executions were already things of the past; 
it seemed that a period of legality was being ushered 
in. The legality was Soviet legality. The laws and the 
Constitution itself were modeled on Soviet legislation. 
In retrospect, those days now seem to have been 
days of freedom. Even the advisability of sanction- 
ing legal counsel was being discussed. 


People’s China: Shrinking Political Life 
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In the 1950’s, the People’s Congress met, and 
the newspapers published the speeches of the dele- 
gates jn extenso, all, as might have been expected, 
expressing full agreement with government policy, 
but also airing grievances—not very different from 
present practice in Taiwan. In the 1960’s, reports on 
the People’s Congresses lost vigor, and only one or 
two major reports were printed. A marked decline 
in the importance of the Congress was visible to all. 

A parliament under a Communist regime has, as 
all know, little power and can hardly be called a 
legislative body. Yet, in the second half of the 1960's 
and first years of the 1970’s, the convocation of even 
such a parliament met insurmountable difficulties. 
The last session of the People’s Congress was held 
in December 1964-January 1965. When the turbu- 
lent years of the Cultural Revolution had ended, the 
solemn New Year’s editorial for 1971 announced 
the convocation of the Congress for that year.’ That 
year and the following years have passed. In August 
1973, Chou En-lai announced that the Congress 


Chinese officials accused of leading anti-revolutionary 
groups are fitted with dunce caps and paraded in 
shame through a Peking street by Red Guards on 
January 26, 1967. 


—wWide World. 
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would be held in “the immediate future.” * No Con- | 
gress was held in “the immediate future.” | 

The whole tone of political life has changed with 
the years. Until 1957, the classic Communist for- | 
mula was observed: decisions were taken in the | 
inner circles of the Communist Party and imple- 
mented later by the government. In those days, there 
were some nonparty members in both the central 
and the regional governments—the People’s Com- 
mittees as the latter were called. 

After 1957, though the People’s Committees con- 
tinued to exist, all decisions of major importance 
were published in the name of the regional party 
committees, not of the regional governments. In 
Peking, the central government was still functioning, 
but the major posts in the Cabinet were filled by 
Politburo members. 

The cause of this change is to be found in disap- 
pointment with the nonparty members. When they 
were asked in 1957 to express their views about the 
system and the ruling party, they—one must say— 
overfulfilled the target. A great number of the critics 
were labeled “rightists,” and a new sort of labor 
camp, with undefined sentences, was set up. (The 
first type had been organized soon after the estab- 
lishment of the People’s Republic.) 

Direct rule by the party has always been consid- 
ered an anomaly. During the years before 1966, 
i.e., before the Cultural Revolution, there were even 
rare articles suggesting that the party organizations 
should not be entangled in daily administration. 

The Cultural Revolution did not solve this prob- 
lem. Indeed, it boldly wiped out of existence not 
only the People’s Committees but also the whole 
Communist Party apparatus—except that within the 
army. Only a skeleton of the supreme party organiza- 
tion remained. 

Very recently, in this present year 1974, voices 
have again been heard, both in the People’s Daily 
(Jen-min Jih-pao) and in provincial news media, de- 
manding a more important role for the regional Revo- 
lutionary Committees which have taken the place of 
the People’s Committees. But months have passed 
since these views were expressed, and major provin- 
cial conferences, dealing not only with political mat- 
ters but also with agriculture and industry, are still 
being convoked by the provincial party committees. 


1 Joint New Year’s editorial, published in Jen-min Jih-pao, 
Hung Ch’i, and Chieh-fang Chiin Pao (all Peking), Jan. 1, 1971.—Ed. 
2 This announcement was made by Chou in his report to the 
Tenth CCP Congress, Aug. 24, 1973. See Peking Review, Sept. 7, 
1973, p. 25.—Ed. 
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However, cohesion within the Communist Party 


| itself leaves much to be desired. Far behind are the 


days when, in 1956—soon after the iconoclast 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the USSR— 
Peking published a document, “On the Historical 
Experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” ° 
This document recalled that the Communist Party in 
China also had had its internal troubles—tbefore 
Mao took over power. The tone of the document was 
one of self-confident belief in the unshakable unity 
and cohesion of the CCP. 

Today the official doctrine is very different. The 
history of the last 25 years is being described in 
terms of four struggles within the party, struggles 
leading, first, to the purge of Kao Kang (1954); 
second, to the purge of the Minister of Defense, 
Peng Te-huai (1959); third, to the purge of a 
President of the Republic, Liu Shao-ch’i; fourth, to 
the revolt of Mao’s successor-designate, Lin Piao. 
The prevailing doctrine turns this succession of un- 
toward incidents into a necessary law: the class 
Struggle necessarily penetrates the party itself. An 
ominous monition is being repeated constantly—it 
was used at the Tenth Party Congress last year— 
“Follow Marxism and not revisionism; be united and 
do not split the ranks; walk along the great bright 
road and do not engage in conspiratory treachery.” * 

Such a doctrine creates a feeling of insecurity and 
suspicion. The Tenth Party Congress quoted another 
saying of Mao: “Great disorder across the land leads 
to great order; every seven or eight years, therefore, 
monsters and demons will jump up spontaneously.” 


ui8 has truly had 25 turbulent years, and politi- 
cal rule has become ever more secretive. First the 
nonparty members were eliminated from the rule 
of the country. Then troubles started within the 
party itself, and these troubles have not ended. Con- 
sequently, the Tenth Party Congress was held in 
secret—very different from the Eighth Congress of 
1956, which met with great publicity and in the 
presence of representatives of foreign Communist 
parties. 

The inner-party strife has affected the whole 
Social texture of the nation. The most grieviously 
exposed are those in jobs related to ideology. A list 


3 This document was published in Jen-min Jih-pao, April 5, 
1956.—Ed. 

4For the official English-language versions of the principal 
published documents of the Tenth CCP Congress, see Peking Review, 
Sept. 7, 1973.—Ed. 
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of jobs known to be “dangerous occupations” could 
be drawn up—teaching, writing, journalism, and the 
like. 

Not least dangerous is the job of a Marxist theore- 
tician. The official party history of Hu Ch’iao-mu 
has disappeared.® The works of Feng Ting, the popu- 
larizer of Marxism whose books appeared in millions 
of copies before the Cultural Revolution, have been 
condemned, and the young who read them have had 
to confess that they had been infected by the 
“poison.” 

Where are the supreme Marxist philosophers, the 
group of Marxist writers of the Yenan days? The 
Cultural Revolution made a grand sweep of them. 
The only survivor, Ch’en Po-ta, who for over 30 years 
had been the official interpreter of the Thoughts of 
Mao, has since been swallowed up as the first 
visible victim of the purge of Lin Piao. 

Novels and theatrical pieces that had been lauded 
on their first appearance—none were published 
without official approval—were blacklisted as soon 
as the political wind had changed. The Chinese 
Literature Department of Futan University, Shanghai, 
produced a booklet explaining classic terms in col- 
loquial language. This book was published in 1973. 
In 1974, the wind changed, and the authors had to 
confess their enormity: they had translated Con- 
fucian terms improperly. Confucius is of course at 
the center of attention today, and nothing good is 
being said about him. Those who years ago inter- 
preted him as a good, “progressive” writer—an 
interpretation well accepted a decade ago—are now 
repenting their rashness. 

Inner-party friction and the incessant “class strug- 
gle,” which means struggle against political adver- 
saries, has roughened the whole style of life. Old 
polite forms of speech are no longer in use, and the 
exquisite manners of the past are frowned upon. 
The dehumanization of human relations reaches its 
peak in the famous doctrine, first pronounced in 
1942 in Yenan, that there is no human nature but 
only class nature. This doctrine was not invented by 
Mao; it is part of the Marxist heritage. In China it 
was rarely mentioned in the 1950’s. Since the Cul- 
tural Revolution—which changed the whole political 
tone in China—this anti-humanist aspect of Mao’s 
Thoughts has become a principal element of political 
doctrine. It is normal now for a man who has fallen 


5 This history was published in Peking in 1951 under the 
title, Chung-kuo kung-ch’an-tang te san-shih-nien (Thirty Years of 
the Communist Party of China). An official English-language version 
appeared in 1952.—Ed. 


from power to be accused of having professed the 
wrong doctrine on human nature and defended 
“liberty, equality, fraternity.” This happened to Liu 
Shao-ch’i, to Ch’en Po-ta, and to Lin Piao. 

The anti-humanist doctrine has become a political 
institution, a means of cutting off from the political 
body of the nation those considered politically un- 
reliable. They are called “landlords, kulaks, counter- 
revolutionaries, bad elements, and rightists.” They 
are ejected from the political community and have 
to labor in the worst material conditions, in factories 
or in villages or in camps. Ever since the late 1950's, 
when foreign investigators began to write about 
forced labor in China, the Chinese press has avoided 
the term “forced labor,” but it has had a great deal 
to say about the internal enemies, about the “five 
bad elements.” Many evil things are being said now- 
adays about Lin Piao; one of the worst is that he 
intended to liberate the “five bad elements.” 

The same anti-humanist trend is manifest in the 
attacks now being made on Confucius. The attacks 
say that Confucius promoted education for all; that 


he demanded uniform justice and kindness for all. 
Confucius apparently knew nothing about class 
struggle. But no, the condemnations of Confucius 
also say that the system he put forward, like every 
political system, defended one class to oppress 
another—a restatement of the old Leninist tenet 
about the state, the organ of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

This may seem to be a somber account of the 
political life of China. Some may be mesmerized by 
certain sayings of Mao’s about “serving the people” 
and the “line of the masses” (though the “masses” 
excludes, even semantically, human individuals) and 
by the cordial reception China has been offering of 
late to foreign visitors. But a close look at political 
life, hard facts, and official statements shows a dif- 
ferent picture. 

It is quite true that the working-out of an imposed 
political doctrine need not totally or permanently 
affect a nation’s life. How much and how deeply the 
experience of 25 years, a short period in Chinese his- 
tory, has affected the nation, only time can tell. 


The Economy—Same Path, New Pace 


By Audrey Donnithorne 


he year 1949 was certainly a dividing line in 

Chinese history. However, it may be debated 

whether it was as sharp a dividing line as 
sometimes claimed, whether by supporters or Op- 
ponents of the Communist government which in 
that year was proclaimed in Peking. This brief study 
will probe the question in relation to some economic 
policies. It will also examine another type of conti- 
nuity, the extent to which certain recurrent patterns 
and problems, which can be traced far back in 
Chinese history and tradition, are still emerging. 
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In the mid-1930’s, the modernization of the 
Chinese economy was proceeding apace, and the 
future seemed assured. Foreign observers remarked 
on the way that Chinese-owned concerns were be- 
coming prominent in spheres previously controlled 
by foreign interests. The British Commercial Coun- 
sellor, early in 1937, wrote: 


. . . that Chinese private interests can adapt them- 
selves to modern economic needs is shown by the 
growth of a number of enterprises, such as Chinese 
insurance companies, the flour industry, the Chinese 
cotton industry, the electrical industry and many 
others . . .; the outstanding feature ... is the in- 
creasing, justified confidence which the Chinese 
themselves as well as the world at large have in the 
future of this country, a confidence based on the 


remarkable growth of stability achieved in recent 
years and the improved political, financial and eco- 
‘nomic conduct of affairs—government and private.’ 


It may in fact have been this very air of hopefulness, 
‘the consciousness of the growing strength of China, 
‘that prompted the Japanese attack in July 1937 as 
a preemptive strike before China became any 
stronger. 
_ Most of this growth in the consumer goods manu- 
facturing industries took place in Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and other coastal cities. The development of North- 
into 


east China—at that time known as Manchuria 
‘the country’s major center of heavy indtistry oc- 
“curred under the Japanese, who occupied that region 
‘in 1931. While their economic program was aimed 
primarily at making Manchuria a useful source of 
‘raw materials and an industrial base ancillary to 
Japan, it laid the foundation and set the direction 
for the great development that has taken place there 
since 1949. The three provinces of the Northeast 
(as they now are) were developed as one region and 
still retain that character—e.g., in their unified 
power grid. Much more than the other “great admin- 
istrative regions” that were set up in China in the 
wake of the Communist victory in 1949 and that 
have disappeared and been reconstituted and disap- 
peared again since, the Northeast is an operative 
supraprovincial region, bearing the imprint of its 
development by the Japanese. 

Thus, the Communist drive to industrialize China 
was a continuation of an existing trend. This trend 
had been interrupted over much of China by the war, 
and in Manchuria by the Soviet despoliation. The 
new Communist government during the First Five- 
Year Plan period (1953-57) pushed forward the 
process of industrialization at a greater speed then 
before, but the difference was in the speed of devel- 
opment, not in its direction. 


‘8 economic nationalism evinced by the Com- 
munists was, again, nothing new, but a carrying 
out further and more effectively of tendencies 
stretching back for a century. From the 19th century 
Onward, Chinese businesses had been growing im- 
portant in lines at one time monopolized by for- 
eigners. In many sectors, they were by 1937 showing 
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1 United Kingdom, Department of Overseas Trade, Report on 
Economic and Commercial Conditions in China: April 1935-March 
1937, by Sir Louis Beale, Commercial Counsellor in Shanghai, 
London, H.M.S.O., 1937, p. 3. 
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an increasing ability to compete successfully and, 
had the process continued undisturbed, might in 
the course of time have largely replaced the foreign 
concerns. As it was, political events hastened the 
process. These events, however, were primarily the 
Sino-Japanese war and its aftermath rather than the 
Communist victory. 

The disappearance of foreign economic enterprise 
from China was substantially completed before 1949. 
The Sino-Japanese war, on which was superimposed 
the war between Japan and the Western allies, dealt 
an almost fatal blow to the greater part of the 
Western economic stake in the country, while West- 
ern victory in 1945 led to the confiscation of 
Japanese assets in China, including Manchuria. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1949, the Nationalist government 
discriminated against foreign firms in matters such 
as import licenses and also banned foreign shipping 
from China’s inland waterways and coastal services. 
By 1949, only a few remnants were left of a cen- 
tury’s economic operations and investment by for- 
eigners in China. These remnants were liquidated 
within a few years by the new regime, which there- 
after maintained stringent limitations on foreign 
economic activities in the country. No foreign firms 
have been allowed to set up offices in China, make 
equity investments, or even, since the last Soviet 
loans (which ceased in 1956 and were repaid by the 
end of 1965), give credit to China except by way 
of commercial loans. Here again, the Communists 
have gone further than any previous Chinese govern- 
ment, but along trends already established. 

This was also the case in respect to the role of 
the state in the economy. The government of China 
has always taken a prominent part in the country’s 
economic life, as has occurred in other “hydraulic 
societies.” ? In the 19th century, the first modern 
industrial enterprises in Chinese hands were set up 
by the government, or at least under the auspices of 
officials. “Official supervision and merchant man- 
agement” (kuan-tu shang-pan) was the approved 
formula, but much of the initiative and entrepre- 
neurship came from the official side. The China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, which began 
operations in 1873, was perhaps the foremost ex- 
ample of this type of mixed enterprise. After many 
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2 Tsai Cheng, “Our Country is Now a Socialist Country Without 
Internal or External Debts,’ in Peking Review (Peking), May 23; 
1969, p. 16. 

3 The concept of “hydraulic societies’ was put forward by 
Karl A. Wittfogel in his Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of 
Total Power, New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1957. 
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An electric power works on the waterfront of Shanghai, a major port city and center of light industry. 


vicissitudes and varying degrees of government con- 
trol, the CMSN Co. was reorganized in 1933 as a 
completely state-owned enterprise. 

In many other sectors of the economy, including 
railways, civil aviation, banking, manufacturing in- 
dustry, and trade, Chinese government-owned enter- 
prises were important long before 1949. Even in 
agriculture, state initiative was to be found. In 1915, 
government tea plantations were opened in Anhwei. 
However, like so many of the attempts to modernize 
China’s economy in the 19th and early 20th century, 
this venture collapsed because it depended on the 
drive and support of one man, in this case the then 
Minister of Agriculture.* In the 1930’s and especially 
after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, official 
corporations were set up for internal and foreign 
trade. Then, on the defeat of Japan in 1945, it was 
the Chinese Nationalist government which became 
the legal owner of the confiscated Japanese assets, 
including the large heavy industry, mining, and 
railway developments in Manchuria as well as many 
light industrial undertakings in Shanghai and other 
east-coast cities. 
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4G. C. Allen and A. Donnithorne, Western Enterprise in Far 
Eastern Economic Development: China and Japan, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1954, p. 57. 
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On the eve of the Communist victory in 1949, 
State-owned industry accounted for a substantial 
part of China’s industrial output. It included all the 
petroleum and non-ferrous metal concerns, almost 
all the iron and steel undertakings, and most of the 
electricity-generating capacity. From this base, in 
the course of the next seven years, the new govern- 
ment went on to take over the remaining private 
businesses of any size and turn them into either 
State-owned or joint state-private enterprises. 

In agriculture, the Communists made a much 
more radical break with the past than was the case 
with industry. In the early years, the elements of 
continuity were strong. Land reform had long been 
part of Kuomintang policy: “land to the tiller” 
was a slogan propounded by Sun Yat Sen. The early 
mutual-aid teams built on the foundation of tradi- 
tional practices of mutual help among the peasants. 

However, the formation of agricultural producer 
cooperatives and, even more, of communes repre- 
sented much more of a new departure.® The land- 
lords and rich peasant classes have, at least to ap- 
pearances, been swept away. How far appearances 
match fact is of course a matter of conjecture. Pos- 
a 


5 Some agricultural cooperatives had, of course, been formed prior 
to 1949 in areas already ruled by the Communists. 
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sibly it may be hazarded that while the landlords 
have gone, the rich peasants are more persistent. 
| In some instances, indeed, the new cadre may be 
but an old kulak in another guise. 

The commune, although officially a collective unit 
and not a state organ, can more realistically be re- 
garded as the lowest level of state administration in 
the countryside. It represents a new development in 
that previously the apparatus of government scarcely 
penetrated below the hsien (county). In this direc- 
tion, therefore, the creation of the communes repre- 
sents a significant new step. 

Allusion has already been made to the dependence 
on individuals that characterized many of the first 
Chinese modern economic undertakings. The diffi- 
culty in creating and perpetuating large impersonal 
organizations in economic life seriously hampered 
the country even as late as the Nationalist era. This 
was partly due to the Chinese preference for what 
has been described as “the conscious particulariza- 
tion of economic relationships, the attempt to de- 
velop a multiplicity of ties between individuals asso- 
ciated by economic transactions,” ° a manner of 
conduct which assists the smooth running of small 
concerns but hampers the establishment of large 
undertakings that must be impersonal. In the 1930's 
in China, this weakness was beginning to be over- 
come as the growth of banks and other sizable busi- 
nesses witnessed. Outside China, the Overseas 
Chinese Banking Corporation, established in Singa- 
pore in 1932 through the amalgamation of three 
existing banks, grew into an efficient, influential 
body with widespread branches. 

The process of attempting to reconcile the de- 
mands of large modern economic organizations on 
the one hand and instinctive Chinese ways of doing 
things on the other has certainly been carried much 
further since 1949, both on the mainland and also 
in Taiwan, in Hong Kong, and among the Overseas 
Chinese. It would be interesting to compare the dif- 
ferent lines this development has taken in differing 
political and social circumstances. That it has run 
into difficulties in China can be seen from the con- 
stant complaints about bureaucracy and bureau- 
cratic rigidity: there is an inevitable tendency to 
lean over too far in this direction when seeking to 
avoid the “conscious particularization” of economic 
relations which has been traditional. 
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6 See introduction to W. W. Willmott, Ed., Economic Organization 
in Chinese Society, Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 
1972, p. 5. [Willmott’s italics.] 
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In the topics so far discussed—the drives toward 
economic modernity, especially industrialization, and 
toward economic nationalism, an increase in the 
role of the state and of state-owned enterprises, and 
the growth of large impersonal economic undertak- 
ings—the emphasis has been primarily on the con- 
tinuities and discontinuities in developments that 
have been occuring in China over the last century 
Or so. Two topics now to be discussed—first, the 
fiscal relations between the provinces and the cen- 
tral government since 1949 and, second, the pro- 
curement of grain for the needs of the state in the 
same period—are but the latest installments of 
stories running through many centuries of China’s 
history. 


I, any huge country such as China, alternations 
between relative centralization and relative decen- 
tralization are likely to take place. In the economic 
sphere, a perennial problem has been the division 
of revenue between the central government and the 
provincial authorities. The absence of a clear assign- 
ment of revenues to each level of the state apparatus 
was responsible for much administrative weakness 
before the Nationalist Revolution of 1911. The Na- 
tionalist solution was to reserve customs duties and 
salt and commodity taxes for the central govern- 
ment and to hand over the land tax (predecessor of 
the present agricultural tax) to the provinces, but 
placing it back, as we have seen, in central hands 
in the course of the war. However, during much of 
the Nationalist period, because of internal and ex- 
ternal warfare, collection of revenue often fell into 
chaos. 

After 1949, the Communist government initially 
attempted an extreme centralization of finances but 
soon had to accede to what became a reverse move- 
ment. In 1956, an article in the journal Ts’ai-cheng 
complained that no clear dividing line had been 
drawn between central and local items of expendi- 
ture, thus leading to attempts to shift responsibility 
for payments between administrative levels.’ The 
administrative decentralization measures of 195/7- 
58, preparatory to the Second Five-Year Plan period, 
took account of this criticism. Specific revenues, 
under three headings, were allotted to the provinces, 
with variations according to the wealth of the par- 
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7 See Ch’en Hsieh, ‘‘Further Strengthen Local Responsibility for 
Financial Management,” Ts’a/-cheng (Peking), No. 1, Oct. 5, 
1956, p. 11. 
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distinction long predate the Communist era. In some 
past periods—in the early years of this century, for 
example—not only did the richer provinces make 
financial transfers to the center, but there were also 
direct interprovincial transfers from richer to poorer 
provinces. As these transfers were however made on 
the orders of Peking, they were not essentially dif- 
ferent from transfers by provinces to the center. 

Under the Communist government, no reference 
has ever come to our attention of one province — 
making a lateral revenue transfer directly to another. | 
Instead, the surplus provinces are supposed to make 
their transfers vertically to the center, which then, | 
in turn, subsidizes the deficit provinces. If the sys- | 
tem is ever short-circuited by lateral transfers (e.g., | 
between provinces in the same military region), no | 
mention is made of such transactions. 

The central government of China has from ancient 
times sought to procure regular supplies of grain 
for its use. The original needs to be met by such 


Rice weights being tallied on an abacus by officials grain supplies were to feed the court and its retainers 


of a commune near Nanking after the 1965 harvest. | 4S well as the army, and to accumulate reserves 
under central control. The lower levels of the state, 


—Paolo Koch/Rapho Guillumette. | likewise, needed to secure grain for local purposes. 
Originally the grain had been obtained by levying 
the land tax in kind. This practice largely, but not 
entirely, lapsed in the 15th century, when land tax 
came to be commuted to cash. Certain payments of 
grain tribute, however, continued. 

In 1941, spurred by the wartime inflation, the 
Kuomintang government revived the practice of 
levying land tax in kind. The Communists continued 
this practice, although regulations issued-in 1956 
were to go to the central treasury. On the basis of Sit Seale peddle aaa ney 
this comparison between approved provincial reve- Ae Ate es d fe aries P th 
nue and expenditure, deficits would be met by sub- Pasty 4: PPOCUsuOn Ohee Cel aa Bartels. 


sidies from the center, while if a province was shown i eee that his Unit had paie ABR CU Ta Log 
to be in surplus, a proportion of the surplus had cash since 1956, and he thought this practice was 


to be transmitted to the center. Cees : , 
No regulations, as far as we know, have been Le sreatchanige that has come;abousil telation 
published since 1959 on this subject. From the to'grain: procurement, ISnat Owais eS pOpa Eg: 
scraps of information on national financial matters, ai ie Salen atau ae of adm Inte ean 
it is not possible to speak with precision or certainty Sue Me cane have greatly, Inclesssa aes 
about the present position. However, the system of | . ake ee a Virtual monopoly, Of aia pup E DS 
financial transfers between the provinces and the ae &rain both to the towns and tou nen: aisikaaias 
center would seem still to be much as described. ais fee npaniants: Hence propos ef 
The distinction between surplus and deficit prov- eed eee oie Bit Wished 
Inces and the financial transfers arising from this 25-30 percent of China’s total grain output: in addi- 


ticular province concerned.* This may have proved 
administratively complicated, because in 1959 a 
more streamlined approach was adopted. A cen- 
trally-approved figure for a province’s budgetary ex- 
penditure was to be compared with the sum the 
province was responsible for raising as revenue— 
and this was to be all the revenue from its area 
except for customs duties and the profits of enter- 
prises under direct central control, both of which 
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8 On the subject of fiscal relations between the central government 


and the provinces, see A. Donnithorne, China’s Economic System, 2 See ibid. Chap. 13, for details and sources on state procurement 
New York, Praeger, 1967, pp. 393-400. of grain. 
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ee 
tion there are imports of grain currently amount- | China much of the ancient political characteristics 
ing to more than 6 million tons a year. In order to survive. At the present day, Shanghai, the North- 
obtain such a large proportion of the grain crop, | east, and Kwangtung may be considered the key 
the government supplements tax levies by compul- | economic area. Shanghai’s importance lies in its 
sory sales to the state at prices set by the state. being the country’s largest industrial center and the 
Free market sales of grain have been forbidden or | source of a considerable proportion of China’s total 
strictly limited. exports and in the fact that revenue transfers from 
| Shanghai form the biggest single contribution to the 
| | central government’s coffers. The Northeast is the 
iin seeking to determine the links which keep the | greatest center of heavy industry in China and con- 
vast land of China together, recourse may still be | tains the Taching oilfield, source of probably more 
had to Chi Ch’ao-ting’s concept of the “key eco- | than half the country’s oil. Kwangtung’s significance 
“nomic area” that he employed to discuss the China consists in its foreign exchange earnings from trade 
of Ch’inShih Huang Ti (221-210 BC), which ‘was with Hong Kong and in its links with the outside 
“not bound together by economic ties like those in a world. Chou En-lai’s skill has so far kept these three 
-modern state, but was held together by military and | areas, especially Shanghai and the Northeastern 
bureaucratic domination through the instrumental- | provinces, closely enough linked with Peking for the 
ity of the control of the Key Economic Area.” ” | central government to be able to draw on their re- 
While Chi contrasts this with a modern state, in | sources. While admiring the ability with which the 
age-old drama of Peking and the provinces is Cur- 

10 Chi Ch’ao-ting, Key Economic Areas in Chinese History, rently being enacted, we can realize that, whatever 
2nd ed., Clifton, N.J., Augustus M. Kelley, 1969, pp. xii-xiii. else may change in China, this play will go on. 
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By Krishna P. Gupta 
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n the ground of conventional social science, | can easily ignore intracultural variations, evolu- 

the problem of continuity and change in China tionary growth, the impact of the West, and the con- 

is a game that one can play from either side. sequences of China’s explicit acceptance of Marxism- 

From the side of continuity, one can establish | Leninism. 

identities: between imperial absolutism and Com- From the side of change, one can demonstrate a 
munist state control, between Han chauvinism and series of transformations: from Confucian harmony 
Communist China’s forced assimilation of minorities, | to Marxist class struggle, from mandarin elitism to 
between Confucian meritocracy and Maoist achieve- | Mao's mass line, from filial piety to youthful rebel- 
ment orientation, between traditional Sinocentrism lion, from clan parochialism to party loyalty. In 
and Peking’s current struggle against “barbarian” | establishing this switchover, one can conveniently 
superpowers. In establishing these identities, one | assume that internal beliefs can faithfully be de- 
ee _____ F duced’from: external protestations, and institutional 
Mr. Gupta is on the faculty of the Department of | reality from normative texts. 
Chinese and Japanese Studies at the University of In between, one can play safe by suggesting that 
Delhi. He has contributed numerous articles on | Mao is recreating, selectively utilizing, or manipulat- 
Chinese society and comparative social change in | ing components of tradition to modernize his society, 
China and India to China Report and other scholarly and that modern China is part Confucian, part Com- 
journals. munist. Such a suggestion can be made—in fact, it 
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has been made quite often—without establishing 
any logical criteria for systemic transmutation, 
adaptation, or rejection of tradition. 

In each of these frameworks, China is implicitly 
conceived as a congeries of beliefs and behavior 
patterns from which one can choose dominant or 
secondary value-orientations, or aspects of “Great” 
or “Little” traditions, to use or abuse at will. Such 
an ad hoc and segmental approach, however, seri- 
ously obscures the conceptualization of China as an 
integrated, tota/, evolutionary social-political system. 
Without establishing this totality, one cannot really 
deal with the problem of continuity and change. 

Once this totality is established, a conventional 
sector-by-sector analysis of persistence and transfor- 
mation becomes meaningless, because the problem 
of determining continuity and change then becomes 
one of defining relevant levels of generalization for 
each and every sector. At the highest level of ab- 
Straction, nothing would seem to have changed in 
China in the last three thousand years. At the lowest 
level of concretization, even the first and second 
decades of the last 25 years would appear vastly 
different. Between these two levels, one can chart 
the entire course of evolution for each historical 
Stage. 

For the present Communist phase, an adequate 
framework to assess continuity and change would 
require analysis at the following levels, listed in 
ascending order of specificity: (a) an abstraction of 
the Chinese system, delinked from the Confucian 
ideology and imperial state; (b) historically institu- 
tionalized patterns of change, with special emphasis 
on developments prior to the impact of the West; 
(c) the nature of the Western impact and the attend- 
ant change within tradition; (d) the process of ac- 
cepting Marxist-Leninist categories, with attention 
to aspects of internalization, selective emphases, 
and tension areas. 

Mao’s modern China is to be visualized at all these 
levels simultaneously. At level “a” nothing has 
changed. At levels “b” and “c” changes have been 
incremental. At level ‘dq’ everything has changed. 
In what follows, | have chosen certain key themes 
to illustrate briefly the interpenetration of these 
levels during the last 25 years. 


I, this framework, level “a” is broadly ahistorical 
and can be described only in terms of highest-order, 
culturally immanent thought categories. Such a 
description can be meaningful only in a cross-cul- 
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tural context: the Chineseness of the Chinese system} 
can be abstracted only in comparison with non-| 
Chinese systems. As an illustration, one can take} 
the Western, Indian, and Chinese cultures and con-!! 
trast their variable modes of perceiving and analyz-|| 
ing reality. In the Western culture, reality is split | 
between the sacred and secular spheres, and the | 
crucial tension has been between subservience and | 
autonomy. In the Indian culture, reality is hier- | 
archized into higher and lower forms, and the crucial | 
tension has been between divine self-realization and | 
human, ritual propriety. In the Chinese case, reality | 
is ordered between “inner” and “outer” realms, and 
the crucial tension has been between personal cul- | 
tivation and institutional reform. The central problem | 
in each culture has thus been historically unique, | 
leading to radically different evolutionary patterns. 

Proceeding from the dichotomy of inner and outer 
realms, the Chinese have evolved an ideal of hori- | 
zontal unity: between matter and principle, between | 
essence and function, between virtue and vocation. | 
At the apex, the ruler combines sageness with kingli- 
ness; at the intermediate level, the elites combine | 
morality with statecraft; at the lower levels, the | 
masses combine ideological conformity with efficient 
role performance. There is no ethic of individual 
goal attainment as such; the self becomes meaning- 
ful only in the context of virtues displayed in one’s 
relations with others. Such an ideal fosters very 
distinct conceptions of political authority and social 
interaction. While the former becomes primarily a 
trust for the welfare of people, the latter gains rele- 
vance mainly in terms of reciprocal obligations. Any 
failure, accordingly, is invariably interpreted as a 
function of personal deficiency, not of structural 
shortcomings. Appropriate changes are supposed to 
occur only when men’s minds are changed. 

This model is faithfully duplicated in modern 
China. Mao combines in his person images of sub- 
lime saint and ruthless strategist: his cadres are 
supposed to be both red and expert, his masses both 
fighters against revisionism and agents of produc- 
tion. At each level, there is an emphasis on denying 
personal gain. Privileges are supposed to be exer- 
cised only in serving society. People are expected to 
help each other through voluntary renunciation of 
personal wealth and power. All deviations from this 
norm are attributed to defective types of mentality 
such as individualism, Subjectivism, sectarianism, 
departmentalism, or “mountaintopism.” Even cap- 
italism is attacked less as a mode of production 
than as an evil instinct. In order to change men and 
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virtues were tested for admission into the administrative bureaucracy of imperial China. 


institutions, there is constant exhortation to imbibe 
Mao’s ethic of sacrifice and commitment. External 
material circumstances, notwithstanding China’s 
professed Marxism-Leninism, play only a secondary 
role in diagnosing and resolving crisis situations. 
The watchword is “revolution in the superstructure.” 


| hae model, however, is essentially a theoretical 
ideal-type. At level ‘‘b,” the model can be further 
articulated in terms of its actual institutionalization 
in China. At this level, Mao’s communism involves 
a continuation of certain historic trends which first 
crystallized as early as the Western Han dynasty 
(202 B.C.—9 A.D.). This development was neither 
isomorphic with textual Confucianism, nor was it 
ever significantly influenced by alien ideas such as 
Buddhism, or by alien rulers like the Mongols and 
Manchus. In its totality, it revealed a complex 
function-and-situation-specific adaptation of Con- 
fucian moralistics, Legalist authoritarianism, and 
Taoist esthetics and anarchism." 

This adaptation produced a culturally unique pat- 
tern of systemic deviance and reformist protest. 
Throughout China’s history, rulers, elites, and masses 
have tended to deviate from the idealized norm in 
| a very specific direction, and this deviance has gen- 
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erated very specific types of protest. The deviance 
of the rulers took the form of willful distortion of the 
sage-king equation. To create an image of virtuous 
reign, they invariably tried to vilify the previous 
dynasty, promote their own cult, and spread an 
illusion of consensual rule. In this process, they 
went on strengthening their unilateral control over 
the masses—by the massive use of indoctrinational 
education, by organizing people into mutual-super- 
vision and collective-responsibility groups, by syste- 
matic spying on officials, by meting out exemplary 
rewards and punishments, and by transferring gov- 
ernment functions from the cabinet to the inner 
court. The deviance of the elites took the form of 
institutionalized misuse of their privileged positions. 
instead of service to society, self-seeking corruption, 
bureaucratism, and scholasticism became their 
standard rules of behavior. Finally, the deviance of 
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1 China’s own historians have posited Confucianism and Legalism 
as two antithetical systems. However, in actual practice, while 
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the masses manifested itself in a fatalistic accept- 
ance of this tyranny. Although theoretically guaran- 
tors of the emperor’s mandate to rule, they generally 
served their superiors with almost uncritical obedi- 
ence. 

Occasionally, protests against such deviance oc- 
curred from within. And here again, the pattern was 
quite fixed. Reformist rulers adopted a variety of 
measures to protect the people: measures to purify 
the bureaucracy by linking status and achievement, 
to vocationalize education by including technical 
subjects in the civil service examinations, to reform 
the economy by creating state monopolies and re- 
distributing land. The reformist elites sought to 
translate their “knowledge” into “action” to rectify 
imperial absolutism and administrative mismanage- 
ment. The reformist masses protested against an 
insensitive establishment, often nurturing in this 
process a mystique of military exploits, peasant re- 
bellions, and utopian reconstruction. 

Both these patterns of protest and deviance have 
been recreated in modern China. Mao’s very coming 
to power has all the ingredients of a protest sce- 
nario: the loss by the Kuomintang of its mandate to 
rule, the military exploits of a man of peasant origins, 
rebellion by the masses, and the victory of a just 
cause. Mao’s actual socialist program—from the 
elimination of landlords and capitalists to the crea- 
tion of agricultural cooperatives and communes, the 
linking of theory and practice in education, and the 
making of a responsive bureaucracy—has also been 
part of the main reformist trend of China’s evolu- 
tionary development. Similarly, his communism has 
only extended the orthogenetic processes of China’s 
systemic deviance. The accent is still on orthodoxy, 
although the substantive content of the orthodoxy 
has been completely altered. To perpetuate it, all 
the time-tested techniques—indoctrination through 
education, mutual surveillance, criticism and self- 
criticism, publicization of model heroes—are ex- 
tensively utilized. Even what used to be extrasys- 
temic rebellion is harnessed today to propagate 
intrasystemic Maoist values. Together with this, 
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2 Wei Yuan (1794-1856) was the most important historian of 
mid-19th-century China, known for his compilation of China’s first 
“Illustrated Gazetteer of the Maritime Countries.” Hsu Chi-yu 
(1795-1873), an eminent “specialist on the barbarian problems,” 
was author of ‘'‘A Brief Description of the Ocean Circuit.” 

Feng Kuei-fen (1809-1874) was the famous scholar-official who 
pioneered in advocating “self-strengthening” for China by combining 
Chinese essence with Western practical science. Together, 

these individuals were leading representative-types of China’s 
pre-modern intellectual response to the West. 


modern China’s officials and masses have also re- 
asserted their age-old deviant behavior patterns. 
Mao’s cadres, despite all the thought-cleansing cam- 


paigns, are still frequently blamed for being arro- 
gant, bureaucratic, and corrupt. Mao’s so-called | 
politicized masses have likewise displayed a remark- . 
able degree of conventional fatalism in uncritically | 
accepting the regime’s fluctuating targets of love | 


and hate. 


I, all these spheres, changes in China have been 
orthogenetically cumulative. At level ‘‘c’” one can 
indicate areas where changes have been hetero- 
genetically cumulative. The crucial variable at this 
level would be China’s encounter with the West. 
The precise significance of this encounter does not 
lie in the so-called Western impact. Sociologically, 


the “modernizing” role of the Christian missions and | 


treaty ports, or even of Westernizers who advocated 
individualism and liberalism for China, is not at all 


relevant. The more important changes were pro- 


duced not through the impact and presumed inter- 
nalization of such alien ideas but in the process of 
reacting to these ideas through a fixed cultural 
prism. This reaction was inevitable, necessary, and 
fatal, and Mao’s China is still suffering from its 
consequences. 

The first consequence of this reaction was a 
forced rearticulation of the traditional world view to 
accommodate the new un-Confucian universe. Con- 
fronted with hostile Western superiority, China’s 
elites were driven to conclude that the world was 
made up of a weak but virtuous China and powerful 
but barbarian Western nations: that the only way to 
restore order was to make these barbarians fight 
one another; that this could be done only by resort- 
ing to temporary peace and friendship but actually 
planning for war and defense. With minor variations, 
this analysis was shared by leading intellectuals— 
such as Wei Yuan, Hsu Chi-yu, and Feng Kuei-fen? 
—of 19th-century China. Mao’s current paranoid dis- 
trust of superpowers, his delusions of China’s inno- 
cence and purity, his constant attempt to exacerbate 
Soviet-American contradictions, and his global 
united-front tactics are all derived from this world 
view. 

The second consequence of China’s encounter 
with the West was an uneasy translation of the intra- 
Cultural tension between personal cultivation and 
institutional reform into a tension between the Chi- 
nese and the Western. This created, first, a split be- 
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ween the traditionalists and eclectics. When eclec- 
icism was absorbed by the traditionalists, this split 
yas reformulated—most forcefully during the “Hun- 
lred Days” of 1898°—between the conservatives 
ind reformers within Confucianism. When the con- 
ervatives themselves became reformers in the first 
Jecade of the 20th century, this conflict in turn 
volved into a new split between constitutionalists 
ind revolutionaries—a split which subsequently car- 
ied over into the contradictory orientations of the 
{uomintang and the Chinese Communist Party. After 
‘he Communists gained power in 1949, it assumed 
still another form in the intraparty struggle between 
‘he bourgeoisism of Liu Shao-ch’i and Lin Piao and 
Mao's proletarianism. In all these contrived reincar- 
jations, something of the original tension survived 
sach time, but it progressively took on the appear- 
ance of a superficial Chinese-Western dichotomy. 
This superficiality is most forcefully exposed in the 
current anti-Confucian campaign in China. Out- 
wardly, it is a struggle between Confucian restora- 
tionists and Marxist revolutionaries; inwardly, it once 
again resurrects the conventional dilemma between 
personal cultivation and institutional reform. 

The third consequence of the encounter with the 
West was an ultranationalistic revaluation of China’s 
tradition to meet the Western ideological challenge 
on Western terms. This led first to a defensive rein- 
terpretation of Confucianism, but later to its gradual 
abandonment when defense no longer seemed nec- 
essary. The crucial figures in this transition were the 
late-19th-century reformer K’ang Yu-wei, Sun Yat- 
sen, and Mao. K’ang transformed a past-oriented 
cyclical tradition into a future-oriented linear philos- 
ophy of progress. His utopia visualized one-world 
government, full equality between the sexes and 
generations, and complete public ownership of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce. This projection, 
however, still remained within the confines of Con- 
fucianism. With Sun, the father of the Kuomintang, 
these confines were broken and expanded to borrow 
selectively from the external socialist and capitalist 
experiences. His three principles of nationalism, de- 


3The “Hundred Days” (June 11 to September 21, 1898) have 
become famous in China’s history for the sweeping reforms 
introduced in this period in nearly every sphere of Chinese life: 
education, industry, agriculture, the army, and communications. 
While the earlier proponents of such reforms had often based 
their appeals on adapting Western techniques for self-strengthening, 
the reformers in this period for the first time sought to justify 
this massive modernization in the name of Confucius himself. 
Their conservative critics, however, lost no time in exposing 
this “hypocrisy.” 
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mocracy, and people’s livelihood retained the spirit 
of tradition but repudiated its form. Mao represented 
the next step in this repudiation. Although still favor- 
ing critical inheritance of China’s cultural legacy, he 
unabashedly accepted a completely alien source for 
legitimizing changes within tradition. It is apparently 
from this alien source that China is currently deriving 
its concepts of linear progress, emancipation of 
peasants, women, and youth, and formation of coop- 
eratives and communes. In effect, none of this is 
radically different from K’ang’s thoroughly traditional 
solution. But the vocabulary has completely changed. 


1 We brings us to level “d,’” where sharp discon- 
tinuities have already occurred between China’s 
past and present. It was perhaps inevitable. Vocabu- 
lary cannot be dissociated ultimately from its con- 
textual ethos. Once Mao and his protagonists ac- 


China’s new mandarins, members of the party and 
government cadres. Since 1966, such cadres have 
been subjected to periodic retraining and exposure 
to manual labor at “May 7 Cadre Schools” like this 
one in Shanghai. 


—Vincent Mentzel/Nancy Palmer. 
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cepted a new vocabulary, they were inevitably led 
to accept a whole new frame of reference. At this 
point, one can analyze the role of Marxism-Leninism 
in China. 

This role cannot be satisfactorily analyzed in 
terms of China’s presumed creation of a brand new 
socialist society. Nothwithstanding Maoist propa- 
ganda, China is stiil not a socialist utopia. The 
Chinese economy still displays yawning wage differ- 
entials; there is still acute status consciousness in 
all spheres of social interaction; women are still 
looked down upon by their male comrades; villagers 
still believe in gods and ghosts; cases of theft, graft, 
nepotism, rape, and blackmarketing still persist. 
Yet, what denotes a distinct break from the past is 
China’s avowed commitment to apply Marxism- 
Leninism in solving these problems. It is not impor- 
tant to find out whether this commitment signifies a 
disintegration or an enrichment of orthodox Marxism- 
Leninism. In either case, there are areas where the 
orientation of this commitment seems decidedly anti- 
traditional and pro-Marxist-Leninist. 

Two of these areas are particularly relevant for 
understanding developments in China during the last 
25 years. One is Mao’s acceptance of the centrality 
of class contradictions; the other is his belief in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Both these ideas, 
despite their specific adaptation to the Chinese con- 
text, have violently militated against China’s tradi- 
tion of harmony and elitism; both have been upper- 
most in Mao’s revolutionary vision of transforming 
China; both have so far persisted despite repeated 
setbacks in the actual process of institutionalization. 

The first idea has led to the projection of antag- 
onistic conflicts into the interpretation of China’s 
past and present. History is rewritten to depict con- 
tinuous warfare between the gentry and peasantry. 
Modern Chinese society is also diagnosed in terms 
of a life-and-death struggle between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. Any idea of class conciliation has become 
totally suspect, often leading to bizarre ideological 
rectification campaigns. In 1951, an immensely pop- 
ular movie, “The Life of Wu Hsun,” was fiercely criti- 
cized because it sought to glorify a nonproletarian 
beggar by showing that he saved all his money to 
educate poor children. In 1965, Wu Han’s famous 
play, “The Dismissal of Hai Jui,” was attacked be- 
Cause it portrayed an official who, contrary to his 
Class nature, returned previously confiscated land 
to peasants. Early this year, an opera, “Three Visits 
to Taofeng,” was widely condemned because it indi- 
rectly preached forgiveness by telling of a produc- 
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tion brigade that apologized for having dishonesty: 
sold a sick horse. Such examples can be easily multi 
plied. Often these attacks have been euphemistic— 
attacking abstract ideas in order to attack concrete, 
personalities—but they still show Mao’s persistent 
efforts to upgrade conflict as an irrevocable mecha- 
nism for all self-understanding and social change} 
in China. 

The second idea, setting up a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, has been pursued with similar tenacity. 
Mao’s concept of the “proletariat” and “proletarian-, 
ism” embraces two components: a class of workers, 
peasants, and soldiers; and an ideology of sacrifice 
and commitment. In the former sense, proletarians, 
as a Class have been given ascendant status—by : 
bias which favors them in admissions to higher 
education and in appointments; by economic plan- 
ning which gives them opportunity for joint owner-' 
ship and management; by a revolutionary art and 
literature which places them in the forefront of 
esthetic expression. In the latter sense, proletarian- 
ism as an ideology has been turned into a generic 
virtue which everybody should assimilate—officials 
and bureaucrats should “go down” to perform peri- 
odic manual labor; students should voluntarily rusti- 
cate themselves to settle in the countryside; workers | 
should refuse material incentives; peasants should 
deemphasize private plots and sideline production. 
In none of this has China really succeeded, but it has 
managed to keep the ideal alive. The struggle is still 
going on. y 

It is difficult to say how this struggle will develop 
in the future. All the available evidence suggests that 
Mao’s Marxism, like Buddhism once before, has 
failed in institutionalizing its blatantly unorthodox | 
features. But, again like Buddhism, it has succeeded | 
in providing a transitional focus for meeting a crisis. 
situation. Once this crisis is over, China is likely to | 
return to its pre-Marxist evolutionary pattern. Two | 
events already provide an indication of this drift: the | 
Sino-Soviet dispute and the current anti-Confucian | 
Campaign. The first has moved China away from | 
imitating an alien Marxist model: the Chinese are no | 
longer duplicating Soviet ideas and institutions in 
their society. The second has brought China nearer 
to the traditional categories of discourse: the Chi- 
nese are once again talking in terms reminiscent of | 
the struggles between Confucianists and Legalists. 
In essence, this implies neither a denial of Marxism | 
nor an affirmation of tradition. But it does indicate | 
that even as China moves away from the Confucian | 
tradition, it is moving away from Marxism as well. _ 
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By Dick Wilson 


tudents of Chinese literature are probably 
familiar with the great novel Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms, set in the 3rd century A.D., 
when a trilateral competition for predominance in 
the vast Chinese Empire set the ground rules for 
what nowadays would be called a tripolar political 
system. Interestingly enough, a leading Chinese- 
language newspaper in Southeast Asia, the Nanyang 
Siang Pau of Malaysia and Singapore, has been 
describing the current phase of three-cornered 
rivalry between the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and China in the Southeast Asian region as a “new 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms era.” ’* One rule 
of the game that remains valid, the newspaper as- 
serts, is that whichever two of the three rivals should 
first begin to fight each other “would automatically 
weaken both their positions vis-a-vis the third, which 
would reap all the benefit from their struggle.’’ No 
one power, therefore, can entertain the ambition to 
“unify” the region under its own aegis; all that the 
three can aspire to is to maintain the balance among 
themselves and allow Southeast Asia to be a buffer 
zone in which no one is predominant. 

This description still applies basically to the 
present state of international rivalry in Southeast 
Asia, but the general curtailment of US commit- 
ments in Asia has tended to sharpen competition 
between the other two members of the triangle. 
Before the Sino-US détente was set in motion in 
1971, the superiority of American over either Rus- 
Sian or Chinese power in Southeast Asia assured 
Moscow of US help in keeping China out. Since the 
Nixon-Chou communiqué of February 1972, how- 


Mr. Wilson, formerly editor of the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, is currently Acting Editor of The China 
Quarterly. His many writings on Asia in general and 
China in particular include Asia Awakes: A Continent 
in Transition, 1970, and Long March, 1935, 1973. 
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Sino-Soviet Rivalry 
in Southeast Asia 


ever, the Kremlin has felt obliged—as evidenced by 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolai Firyubin’s 
tour of the area in early 1974—\to step up its efforts 
to win friends and influence in Southeast Asia in 
order to make it as difficult as possible for the 
Chinese to take advantage of the lifting of US con- 
tainment or to mend their fences with the Southeast 
Asian countries after the setbacks caused by 
Peking’s Cultural Revolution diplomacy. Both Peking 
and Moscow now issue strident charge-sheets accus- 
ing each other of bullying, cheating, and sabotaging 
Southeast Asia. Still, their respective actions, as 
distinct from their harsh words, are not those of all- 
out antagonists each of whom seeks wholly to ex- 
clude the other from the region. Both sides evidently 
appreciate that there is room for both, that neither 
can be excluded, and—though this may be consid- 
ered more controversial—that in the long run China 
has the better chance of establishing a superior 
margin of influence in the area; so the clash is one 
of pinpricks rather than death blows. This article 
will explore the current dimensions of the rivalry, 
the factors that favor the one or the other power in 
waging it, and its likely shape in the future. 


New Opportunities 


At the outset, it should be noted that détente with 
the United States has created new and welcome 
openings in the region for both Moscow and Peking. 
Before 1970 or so, the pro-Western Southeast Asian 
governments were infinitely more suspicious of 
détente than any of their Western “allies.” Yet Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos of the Philippines indi- 
cated recently that he was undertaking an “opening 
to the East” in foreign policy, although he declared 
pea nn rm oem wt tn Samana 


1 See, e.g., issue of Oct. 19, 1970. 
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that this in no way diminished his intent to suppress 
Communist insurgency at home. “It is crucial to the 
survival of the republic that this threat be dealt with 
fully,” he stated, but he went on to say: “Our posture 
abroad is necessarily different. Were it demonstrated 
that some of these countries were helping the dissi- 
dents’ cause, there can be no question of relations. 
But this is not generally so.”? The result of this 
policy shift has been an influx of eager Polish, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese sportsmen, traders, and diplomats 
into the hitherto out-of-bounds Philippines. 

Malaysia has moved further in the same direction. 
Having already lived for some time with a Soviet 
diplomatic presence, Prime Minister Tun Abdul 
Razak has now beaten the well-trodden path to the 
Forbidden City of Peking and become the first post- 
détente Southeast Asian prime minister to institute 
diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic. 
This followed about two and a half years of nego- 
tiations with Peking based on premises worthy of a 
Gaullist or Kennedian diplomacy. Razak’s sophisti- 
cated explanation of these premises to his Common- 
wealth colleagues at the end of 1971 is worth exam- 
ining in some detail. Recognizing that China, having 
long been excluded from the mainstream of inter- 
national affairs, was unwilling to accept the existing 
international order and seeking to upset it, he noted 
that China’s immediate neighbors in Southeast Asia 
were the first to feel the impact of these policies, 
and that a constant barrage of radio broadcasts from 
China, under the name of Suara Revolusi Malaya or 
Voice of Malayan Revolution, was not only making 
virulent propaganda attacks on the Malaysian gov- 
ernment but also disseminating detailed instructions 
to subversive elements within the country. Such 
Chinese interference in Malaysia’s internal affairs 
would not be tolerated, Razak declared, and Malaysia 
had the right “to call on the assistance of anyone 
wishing to assist us.” But for its part, he emphasized, 


Malaysia accepts the fact that China has a right to 
play her part in international forums and to have an 
interest in the affairs of Asia. Our support for China’s 
membership to the United Nations and, in particu- 
lar, our proposal for the neutralization of Southeast 
Asia are clear manifestations of this belief. . 

. we wait to see China’s response, whether she 
for her part recognizes and respects our indepena- 
ence and integrity and our legitimate interests in 
Southeast Asia... . 


SE ee 
2 Bangkok Post, Oct. 22, 1973. 
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Of course, the accumulation of years of bitter i 
ness, frustrations, and fear cannot be overcome) 


overnight. We will require much patience. We will 
need to move step by step, feeling our way carefully 
in a matter which, so far as the countries of South 
east Asia are concerned, involves our very survival? 


Prime Minister Razak’s statement has been quoted! 
at some length because it destroys the myth that, 
the Southeast Asian countries are conglomerations) 


of inarticulate backwoodsmen incapable of deters} 


mining their own interests beyond the immediate 
short term. Many of the region’s governments are;| 
in fact, quite sophisticated enough to be capable of 
playing off Moscow against Peking (and either’ 
against Washington), as the two rival Communist. 
powers are now discovering. | 


Thus, there have been indications of a realization 
on the part of Southeast Asian leaders that a Soviet 


presence in the area may be a useful counterweight) 


to a possible Chinese attempt to gain regional pre-) 


dominance. Again, this view has been best expressed 


by a Malaysian government minister, Ghazali bin 
Shafie, who is Razak’s chief international trouble- 
shooter. Of the four big powers active in Southeast 


Asia, he told a Singapore conference at the end of 
“perhaps the Soviet Union is the one that) 
. with a design and a pulg 


1973, 
eee to be moving . 


pose.” Shafie then went on to Say: 


It would seem that any Soviet initiative that is de- | 
signed or even only such as to appear to further the 
Soviet cause in the Sino-Soviet dispute is not likely” 


to gain the support of countries in the region. This | 


factor is unfortunate because the Soviet Union has 
much to contribute to the development of the} 


region.‘ 


The Soviet Response 


Soviet efforts to capitalize on the shift in South-| 


east Asian attitudes have been steady if unspectacu- 
lar. A Soviet parliamentary delegation toured’ 
Malaysia in March 1974, going to Kota Bharu as 
well as Kuala Lumpur. Its success can be gauged” 


by the fact that the Peking-backed Voice of Malayan | 


Revolution violently denounced the delegation’s 
leader for allegedly having declared that “the reac- 
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* The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), Jan. 16, 1971. 
4 Malaysian Digest (Kuala Lumpur), Oct. 31, 1973, p. 10. 
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tionary system adopted by the Razak clique was cor- 
rect” and that “Soviet revisionism and the Razak 
clique held identical views on issues of peace, free- 
dom, and independence.” ° The Russians also made 
a big hit with Philippine President Marcos by wel- 
coming his First Lady to Moscow after Peking had 
rebuffed her approaches for a similar visit to the 
People’s Republic. Even Indonesian President Suhar- 
to’s icy hostility toward the Communist powers was 
broken, if not entirely melted, by Firyubin’s visit 
early this year, which marked the _ highest-level 
meeting between representatives of the two govern- 
ments since the abortive Communist coup in mid- 
1965. Firyubin obligingly submitted to a lecture 
about the evils of naval expansion in the Indian 
Ocean and expressed Moscow’s “respect” for Indo- 
nesian’s claims to a 12-mile offshore territorial limit 
and application of the ‘archipelago principle’ ‘—a 
principle also strenuously advocated by the Philip- 
pines. Predictably, however, Firyubin failed to win 
Suharto’s backing for the Asian collective security 
system that the Kremlin has been pressing as a 
solution to the region’s defense problems. “We do 
not want to reject the idea,” Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Adam Malik said afterwards, “but it is still 
not clear to us!” ” 

The only Soviet shot which has misfired dra- 
matically was the curious attempt to build a gran- 
diose monument in Penang to commemorate the 
Russian sailors drowned when the Imperial cruiser 
Zhemchug was sunk in the harbor by the Germans 
in 1914. In September 1973, a Soviet cargo ship 
unloaded 12 tons of Polish granite under the super- 
vision of the Soviet military attaché stationed in 
Malaysia, Colonel Nikolai Belousov, who Casually 
explained to the surprised citizens of Penang that 
the simple headstone to the sailors in the city’s 
Western Road Cemetery would now be replaced by 
a tasteful replica of the Zhemchug. Local observers 
indignantly noted that the French, who had also had 
a ship sunk by the same German raider, had quietly 
flown the remains of their sailors home some years 
ago, and the Malaysian government proceeded to 
“stonewall” the Soviet diplomacy of gravestones.® 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—e—e—e———— 


5 British Broadcasting Company, Summary of World Broadcasts, 
Far East (henceforth BBC, SWB/FE), 4573/A2/1-2, April 10, 1974. 

6 The ‘archipelago principle,” which has not yet gained the 
approval of the now recessed UN Law of the Sea Conference in 
Caracas, would entitle archipelagic nations to measure their 
territorial waters from a baseline joining their islands instead of 
merely from each island’s separate coastline. 

7 The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), March 8 and 11, 1974. 

8 See Daily Telegraph (London), Dec. 27, 1973. 
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Madame Imelda Marcos, wife of Philippine Presi 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos, talks with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko during her March 1972 
visit to Moscow. 


—V. Kunov/TASS via Sovfoto. 


In the economic field also, the Russians have 
taken advantage of the atmosphere of détente. 
Trade agreements were signed with Thailand in 
1970 and with Indonesia in 1974. A Soviet mission 
to Manila in September 1973 proposed a trade pact, 
though without immediate result. Another Soviet 
delegation that visited the Philippines in March 
1974 was received in audience by President Marcos 
and engaged in discussions concerning plans for a 
joint shipping line. Soviet shipping has already been 
actively utilizing port facilities at Singapore for 
many years, with approximately 600 Russian ships 
entering the harbor each year and a dozen or more 
undertaking repairs at the Keppel shipyard there. 

In the sphere of aid, Malaysia appears to be a 
major target of Soviet attention. It is the site of the 
newest Soviet aid project in Southeast Asia outside 
of Indochina: the Tembeling hydroelectric station in 
Pahang state, for which surveying began last year. 
One of the Russian experts acting as an adviser on 
this project is Anatoli Erofeev, a “graduate” of the 
Aswan High Dam project in Egypt. At the end of 
1973, another Russian was hired by the Malaysian 
shipping firm Syarikat Angkatan Laut (owned by 
ethnic Malays rather than Chinese Malaysians) to 
serve as its chief consultant. Pravda commented at 
the time that Malaysian-Soviet relations were “enter- 
ing a new stage characterized by more extensive 


” 


00 * The Russians currently buy about a 
arter of Malaysia’s rubber output, and the Polish, 
ungarian, and Bulgarian governments broached 
various joint ventures with Malaysia during 1973. 
On the other side of the ledger, Moscow has as 
yet made no headway toward reviving its pre-1965 
aid projects in Indonesia, although some Russian 
technicians have been readmitted to the country 
since 1971.*° (Soviet and East European investments 


‘in civilian and military assistance to Indonesia prior 
tothe 1965 attempted Communist coup aggregated 
about $1.5 billion—an outlay largely wasted.) 


Peking’s Response 


Meanwhile, China has been equally active in mov- 
ing to take advantage of the increased disposition 
of her Southeast Asian neighbors to better their rela- 
tions with Peking in the wake of Sino-US détente. 
The significance of the 1972 Nixon-Chou communi- 
que was quickly grasped by Southeast Asian leaders. 
“China and the United States,” said Indonesian For- 
eign Minister Malik, “will continue to have special 
interests in Southeast Asia. Despite their recent 
declaration [about noninvolvement in the region], we 
Cannot expect them to forget these [interests] alto- 
gether, but we can hope that their activities in this 
area will be limited. We hope China will reduce her 
Support for national liberation movements.” ** 

Malaysia has been in the forefront of the South- 
€ast Asian nations with which Peking has sought im- 
proved relations. Following upon Prime Minister 
Razak’s announcement of a new posture of concili- 
ation toward China in late 1971, the PRC joined 
with Malaysia in initiating a series of reciprocal 
visits by Chinese and Malaysian sports teams, med- 
ical experts, traders, and others which eventually 
Culminated earlier this year in the formal establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the two gov- 
ernments. The PRC also appeared to be moving in 
the same direction vis-a-vis the Philippines as 
Peking played host in early 1972 to President Mar- 
cos’ brother-in-law, Governor Benjamin Romualdes, 
and Senator Salvador Laurel—and has _ belatedly 
(just before this article went to press) invited 
Madame Imelda Marcos to the Chinese capital. 

Since the Nixon visit, the Chinese have likewise 
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® Quoted in The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), Sept. 7, 1973. 
10The New York Times, March 21, 1973. 
The Straits Times (Singapore), May 20, 1972. 
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displayed a friendlier attitude toward Thailand, wel- 
coming a succession of high-level Thai emissaries to 
Peking. These moves began with a visit by a police 
general and the Deputy Director of Economic Af- 
fairs, who attached themselves to a Thai table-tennis 
team invited to tour the PRC, and culminated in 
visits to Peking earlier this year by Thailand’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister Chartichai Choonhavan and 
Defense Minister Marshal Dawee Chullasap. The 
Deputy Foreign Minister’s mission—which was an 
official one, without any sporting cover—was re- 
portedly for the purpose of negotiating a deal with 
the PRC for the supply of Chinese petroleum prod- 
ucts to Thailand at favorable prices—a prize which 
Peking has also dangled before other Southeast 
Asian governments.” 

Chinese trade initiatives in Southeast Asia, it 
should be noted, have often seemed intended to 
further political rather than economic objectives. 
China has all along been trading overtly with Malay- 
sia, Singapore, Burma, and Indochina, and even 
though her trade with the other Southeast Asian 
countries has been subject to restrictions, these 
restrictions have been evaded by Hong Kong and 
Singapore merchants acting as middlemen. Hence, 
Peking’s offers of official commercial relations ap- 
peared to have relatively minor economic impor- 
tance and to be aimed more at paving the way for 
full political relations. This was readily apparent 
from a statement made by Chou En-lai to a visiting 
trade delegation from the Philippines in 1973 that 
“trade relations between the two countries can be 
immediately expanded and further developed into dip- 
lomatic relations in the near future.” * Peking has 
followed up this move during the current year by 
sending Wang Ting-yao, Chairman of the China 
Council for the Promotion of International Trade to 
Manila to conduct further talks. 

In seeking to expand their official trade relation- 
ships in Southeast Asia, the Chinese have appar- 
ently benefited from a reputation for fair play and 
for being more aboveboard than Western capitalist 
corporations. At the height of the euphoria among 
Southeast Asian Chinese over the Nixon visit to 
Peking, Michael Chen, Executive Secretary of the 
ruling Alliance Party of Malaysia and certainly no 
Communist, told a gathering of the Selangor Laun- 
dry Association that the Chinese, unlike the Ameri- 
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cans or the Japanese, would not seek to acquire | generally tended to emphasize the intangibles 


ownership of Malaysian enterprises or to manipulate 
the international rubber market. “Only China,” he 
was reported as saying, “could help free Malaysia 
from economic control of other countries, because 
China traded on a barter basis,” buying as much as 
she sold to another country.” 

This suggests that the Sino-Soviet contest for 
friends and influence in Southeast Asia is not one in 
which all the advantages lie on one side or the 
other. There are important factors favoring each of 
the parties, and it is these elements which must be 
weighed if one is to speculate intelligently about 
the outcome. There are two factors in particular 
which appear to have worked to Moscow’s advantage 
and which the Chinese have consequently been com- 
pelled to expend a great deal of diplomatic energy 
to try to minimize. These are Peking’s twin associa- 
tions, in Southeast Asian eyes, (1) with local na- 
tional liberation movements, and (2) with the re- 
gion’s local populations of Chinese ethnic origin. 
Let us consider first how China’s close identification 
with Southeast Asian revolutionary movements has 
affected the terms of Sino-Soviet competition. 


aaah aa Ee eet A 
Chinese Revolutionism 
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That Southeast Asian government leaders, par- 
ticularly those with military connections, see Peking 
as closely linked with national liberation or insur- 
gency movements in the area can hardly be con- 
tested. In Indonesia, President Suharto has called it 
a “proven” fact that China “lent its Support” to the 
abortive 1965 leftist coup d’état—an action which 
constituted “interference in the [country’s] internal 
affairs”; and Admiral Sudomo, the naval Chief-of- 
Staff, has also claimed to have evidence of Chinese 
arms being smuggled into Indonesia for rebel use. 
Similarly, in the Philippines, President Marcos re- 
portedly suspects China of being behind the Supply 
of weapons to the New People’s Army insurgents on 
the coast of northern Luzon,” although the absence 
of any great publicity about it Suggests that the 
quantities of arms and other Supplies delivered to 
insurgent groups probably have not been consequen- 
tial. Outside the “bamboo buffer” zone of Indochina 
and Burma, Chinese patronage of insurgency has 

14 The China Press (Kuala Lumpur), Jan. 24, 1972. 

15 Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 10, 1972. 


16 The Straits Times (Singapore), May 20, 1972. 
17 The Asian (Hong Kong), July 30, 1972. 


diplomacy and propaganda rather than such cor 
crete support as supplies of goods and cash; stil 
Southeast Asians see Peking as morally committe: 
to support its co-ideologists in the area in one wa 
or another. “While China seems to have matured a 
a power vis-a-vis the great powers,” a Singapor: 
diplomat observed, “it nevertheless continues t 
serve aS a source of inspiration for revolutionar 
Communist forces in our region.” | 

It is equally clear that the Soviet Union has sough 
to make maximum capital of this widespread uneast 
over China’s sincerity in dealing with the establishec 
Southeast Asian governments. Thus, the Soviet Eng 
lish-language news weekly New Times warned tha 
the Peking leaders, “by forcing their adventuris 
tactics on some detachments of the Communist anc 
national liberation movement in Southeast Asia anc 
trying to use them as an instrument to establist 
China’s domination in Asian countries,” are “doom: 
ing these forces to defeat.” The journal explicitly 
cited the Philippines, Malaysia, and Indonesia as 
cases in point.’® | 

On the face of things, it might seem incongruous 
that one Communist power has succeeded in gain- 
ing an advantage in dealing with established South- 
east Asian regimes by pointing to the ties of the 
other with local radical movements. To understand 
why this is true, it is necessary to probe more deeply 
into the specific situations that exist in the ten 
Southeast Asian states. | 

Some may find it surprising that the Chinese have 
greater influence than the Russians on the local 
Communist movements in all but four cases: the 
ruling North Vietnamese Communists, the Commu- 
nist Provisional Revolutionary Government in South 
Vietnam, and the leftist Camps in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, all of which prefer to steer a cautious middle 
course between the two rival patrons of the Com- 
munist world in Peking and Moscow. North Vietnam 
is the only country in Asia where an extremely 
strong and self-confident Communist regime has 
ruled—on China’s very border—even longer than 
the Chinese Communists themselves have held 
power in Peking. It is quite natural that such a 
seasoned and unchallenged Communist government 
has tried as far as possible—and will continue to 
try—to hew to a “neutralist” stance vis-a-vis the two 
eee 

*® Quoted in Lau Teik Soon, Ed., New Directions in the | 
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centers of Communist power. And it is Hanoi which, 
in turn, calls the tune for the Communist revolution- 
aries in South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, all of 
whom are dependent on the support of the North 
Vietnamese. 

But while the revolutionary forces in Laos and 
Cambodia look primarily to Hanoi rather than to 
either Peking or Moscow, there are nevertheless 
some potentialities for Sino-Soviet rivalry in both 
these cases. In the case of Laos, the greater ad- 
vantages in such competition would clearly seem 
to lie with China since the two countries directly 
border on each other and China has a substantial 
presence along the Chinese-built road leading south 
from the border toward Thailand. In Cambodia, de- 
velopments since the ouster of Prince Sihanouk by 
Lon Nol in March 1970 have given rise to an ex- 
tremely complex situation in which the Chinese ini- 
tially gained an edge but have recently come under 
increasing challenge from the Russians in an in- 
tense struggle for influence. This situation merits 
somewhat closer examination. 

When the pro-Western Lon Nol regime first seized 
power in Phnom Penh, it was the Chinese who re- 
sponded first, by providing Prince Sihanouk, in spite 
of his open rejection of communism, with facilities 
in Peking as a head-of-state in exile. Moscow reacted 


A delegation of party and government officials from 
N. Vietnam arrives in Peking on June 4, 1973, for 
a “friendly official” visit. In the foreground, Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai greets Le Duan, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Vietnam Workers’ 
Party; directly behind Le Duan is Pham Van Dong, 
Premier of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 8, 1973, p. 2. 
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more slowly anc only began phasing out its diplo- 
matic presence in Phnom Penh after Prince Siha- 
nouk, taking issue with Castro at the nonaligned 
summit in Algiers in September 1973 over the 
Cuban leader’s praise of the Soviet Union as the 
best friend of the nonaligned world, declared that 
“we fully respect the Soviet Union, but one thing we 
cannot understand is why Moscow maintains diplo- 
matic relations with the clique of traitors under Lon 
Nol, with whom we are fighting.” 7° This blunt criti- 
cism prompted the Kremlin to try to patch up its 
awkward position in Cambodia; nonetheless, the 
Khmer Rouge has continued to lean heavily toward 
China, as was graphically demonstrated in May 
1974 when a delegation from the rebel Cambodian 
regime, headed by Deputy Premier Khieu Samphan, 
made an official tour of eleven countries under overt 
Chinese auspices. If this was not enough, the 1974 
May Day message disseminated by the Khmer Rouge 
news agency AKI expressed appreciation for the 
active support given to the revolutionary cause in 
Cambodia by “the working class and other laboring 
people of Vietnam, Laos, China, Korea, Albania, 
Cuba, Romania, Yugoslavia, Algeria, Mauritania and 
other countries, and by friendly people in Africa, 
Latin America, Europe, and other areas of the 
world, including the American working class,” but 
conspicuously omitted any mention of support from 
the Soviet Union.” 

In the meantime, however, there has been such a 


‘pronounced upsurge of Soviet interest in the Cam- 


bodian situation that official circles in Thailand have 
nervously begun to speculate that Moscow may be 
preparing to take control in Cambodia and turn the 
port of Kompong Som (formerly Sihanoukville) into 
a Soviet base which could be used to blockade the 
Gulf of Thailand. “The Russians and the Chinese,” 
a leading Thai commentator declared a year ago, 
“have already begun their struggle for influence” in 
Cambodia. 


With the American role there minimized, Cambodia 
has become the testing ground of Sino-Soviet con- 
flict for dominance over Southeast Asia, and the 
winner will be able to exert authority in the region.” 


Turning to the other countries of Southeast Asia, 
one finds that there is only one in which Chinese 


20 As quoted in Bangkok Post, Sept. 8, 1973. 

21 As reported by New China News Agency (henceforth NCNA), 
May 1, 1974. 

22 Bangkok Post, Sept. 2, 1973. 
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influence over the local Communist movement today 
faces at least a potential but genuine Soviet chal- 
lenge—namely, Indonesia, where the Maoist brand 
of Marxist populism from the outset faced an uphill 
battle against the more orthodox and static Marxism 
preached in Moscow. The Indonesian Communist 
Party, or PKI, seems still to be split between a pro- 
Chinese and a pro-Soviet wing. The former is repre- 
sented by Jusuf Adjitorop, so far as is known the 
sole survivor of the pre-1965 party Politburo, who 
now lives in Peking, ostensibly as a delegate of the 
PKI Central Committee. The pro-Soviet wing, or so- 
called Marxist-Leninist group, currently appears to 
be leaderless, with its cadres largely incapacitated 
by detention in the camps of Buru and other parts 
of Indonesia. Moscow, however, scored some points 
in 1971 by flying out supplies of food, clothing, and 
medicine for these cadres, placing the Indonesian 
authorities in the awkward position of rejecting what 
Superficially appeared to be a humanitarian act. Re- 
gardless of the division in the party, the rigorous 
policy of suppression followed by the Suharto gov- 
ernment since 1965 makes it difficult to assess the 
overall Communist position in Indonesia today. 
There are probably only a few thousand Communists 
Operating at present, and their activities appear to 
be uncoordinated. Meanwhile, the competition be- 
tween Peking and Moscow for their allegiance con- 
tinues—but outside Indcnesia rather than within.” 

In all the remaining Southeast Asian countries, 
the Chinese are really unchallenged in their hold on 
the confidence and outlook of the actively insurgent 
Communists. In Burma, the “White Flag’? Commu- 
nists are the only viable Marxist group left on the 
scene, and they look exclusively to Peking for their 
support. The Russians, having seen their own “Red 
Flag” protégés disappear, have been happy to woo 
the established government of President Ne Win: in 
November 1973, Soviet party chief Brezhnev sent a 
message to the leaders of the ruling Burmese party 
wishing them “big success in achieving the most 
important political and socioeconomic goals put 
forward by its [the Burmese party’s] Second Con- 
gress.” ** The Chinese, on the other hand, at a time 
when they have been soft-pedaling armed insur- 
gency against established bourgeois governments in 
almost every other theater, have been openly sup- 
porting aggressive anti-government actions by the 


23 See Arnold Brackman in The Straits Times (Singapore), 
July 17, 1971. 
24 Soviet News (London), Nov. 6, 1973. 
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White Flags. One factor behind this exceptional 
Chinese policy may have been that Peking wished to 
assure itself of White Flag help in curbing the re- 
ported infiltration of Chinese Nationalist intelligence — 
agents from Taiwan into the Thai-Burmese-Laotian 
border area, although adequate documentation of 
these reports is lacking.® In any case, Peking’s ap- | 
parent judgment that exceptionally strong support | 
of the Burmese rebels is necessary in spite of | 


China’s equal desire to maintain as good relations 
as possible with the Ne Win government was under- 
scored by the appearance at the May Day festivities 


in Peking this year of Ba Thein Tin, Vice-President | 


of the Burmese CP Central Committee. 

The situation in the Philippines is in many re- 
spects analogous to that in Burma. Although there 
formerly were elements in the Philippine Commu- 
nist Party who leaned toward Moscow, the Manila 
government claims that these have all been appre- 
hended, but it acknowledges that the pro-Peking 
groups have been more successful in remaining at 


large. This is simply another way of saying that it is | 


Peking whose influence predominates over the still 
active Communist movement in the country. 


Chinese influence likewise holds sway over the | 


Malaysian Communist Party, which is led by and 
largely composed of Malaysian Chinese and has had 
a close relationship with Peking all along. (The 
party’s sphere of operations, it should be noted, also 
includes Singapore.) After returning from his trip to 
Peking in June of this year, Prime Minister Razak 
Stated that he had received ‘“‘categorical assurances” 
from Mao Tse-tung, Premier Chou En-lai, and other 
Chinese leaders “that they regard the remnant ter- 
rorists in our country as our internal problem that 
is for us to deal with as we think best.” ** China, 
however, has continued to provide the Malayan in- 
surgents with facilities for broadcasting in Malay, 
although these broadcasts were somewhat. subdued 
during the Razak visit. They again resumed their 
customary incendiary tone after his departure, and 
the only difference is that Chinese official radio 
broadcasts have not picked them up as frequently as 


25 This situation developed during 1972-73, when Nationalist 
agents who had formerly carried on underground activities in 
China's southern coastal provinces reportedly shifted their operations 
to the so-called “golden triangle’ in the Thai-Burmese-Laotian 
border region with the acquiescence of the then Thai government. 
Their activities evidently prompted the Chinese authorities in 
Yunnan Province to pursue hostile elements across the Burmese 
border with the help of the White Flags, causing heightened 
tension between Peking and Rangoon. 

76 BBC, SWB/FE, 4616/A3/5, June 5, 1974. 


gefore or quoted their denunciations of the Malaysian 
zovernment with quite the same fervor. 

The clandestine Communist Party in Thailand is 
very small and has little influence, but like the 
Malaysian party it is largely composed of Thais of 
Chinese ethnic origin and looks to Peking for ideo- 
logical guidance and support.” It is believed to pro- 
vide direction to local insurgent groups operating in 
remote border areas of the country. Although there 
were reports of Soviet efforts to infiltrate the local 
labor unions earlier this year, this has been denied 
‘by a leading Thai trade unionist.” 

The overall picture that emerges from this South- 
‘east Asian tour d’horizon is one that reveals the 
‘Chinese to be much more closely identified than the 
‘Russians with the radical and insurrectionary move- 
ments in the region, and it is this identification—in 
‘the minds of the local leaderships—that has _ af- 
‘forded the Russians a major advantage in pressing 
‘their own efforts to strengthen relations with the 
established Southeast Asian governments. This situ- 
‘ation obviously poses a difficult problem for Peking. 
As the Bangkok Post editorialized late last year 
(December 19), “with India a staunch Soviet ally, 
China cannot afford to have itself further encircled 
along its soft underbelly by any dominating Russian 
‘influence in Southeast Asia.” But if the Chinese are 
to undercut the Russians, they must themselves de- 
velop normal relations with the region’s established 
governments—which would involve curtailing their 
_ties with the insurrectionary movements. To quote 
from a Malaysian newspaper editorial, 


China wishes to neutralize the Soviet Union, which 
it sees as pursuing a policy of containing China 
| reminiscent of America’s Dullesian policies of the 
| 1950’s and 1960’s .. . [but] it must know that sub- 
| version will drive the states of Southeast Asia into 
| the arms of its enemies... .” - 


For the Chinese, however, it is not that easy 
| simply to cut off relations with their ideological fol- 
lowers in Southeast Asia. For one thing, their ties 
| with the Maoist-oriented insurrectionary groups are 
‘| too long-standing and intimate to be lightly cast 
laside. As the London Times recently observed 
(April 1, 1974): 


27 US Department of State, World Strength of the Communist 
Party Organizations (1973 Edition), Washington DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1973, p. 96. 

28 Bangkok Post, April 2, 1974. 

29 The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), as quoted in New Nation 
(Singapore), May 23, 1972. 


Unfortunately the close Chinese links with these 
parties were formed in the days when the Sino- 
Soviet dispute had each side competing for the 
allegiance of all other [Marxist] parties, and how can 
parties won over to Maoism ever be formally for- 
saken while the founder of their faith still rules in 
Peking? 


The result of this dilemma is that Peking is cur- 
rently attempting to perform a delicate tightrope- 
walking act. On the one hand, it is seeking to per- 
suade the established Southeast Asian governments 
that it will not try to subvert their efforts to deal as 
they see fit with the insurrectionary movements and 
that they therefore have nothing to fear from normal- 
izing relations with China. On the other hand, it is 
seeking to retain at least enough of its ties with the 
radical Communist movements to satisfy its own 
ideological conscience and to prevent them from 
shifting their allegiance to the Soviet side. Clearly, 
one reason why the Razak government of Malaysia 
finally established diplomatic relations with Peking 
—and why other non-Communist Southeast Asian 
governments may be leaning in the same direction 
_—is that these governments believe that the guer- 
rilla movements will be undercut if they see their 
Chinese patrons associating on cordial terms with 
the very regimes those movements are fighting 
against. Peking’s thorny task is to go far enough to 
encourage this idea among the Southeast Asian 
governments, but not so far as to thoroughly alienate 
the radical movements that look to China for guid- 
ance. The very difficulty of this task suggests that 
the Russians may well continue to enjoy an advan- 
tage over their Chinese rivals in the contest for influ- 
ence in Southeast Asia for some time to come. 


i 


The Overseas Chinese Liability 


a 


The second issue which the Soviet Union has suc- 
cessfully exploited in carrying on its competition 
with China has been the role and position of the 
Overseas Chinese in the region. In 1973, for ex- 
ample, Moscow published a book by Mikhail Andreev 
entitled Overseas Chinese Bourgeoisie—Peking’s 
Tool in Southeast Asia. It elaborated the thesis that 
China was exploiting the region through the millions 
of Chinese capitalists living there. 

In reaction to such maneuvering, China has re- 
emphasized the policy that it followed during the 
Bandung period in the mid-1950’s—namely, en- 
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couraging Overseas Chinese in the region to take up 
local nationality and abandon any allegiance they 
might have to China. Peking officials in 1972 told a 
Philippine journalist, Antonio Zumel of the Manila 
Daily Bulletin, that ex-Chinese “who have adopted 
other citizenships are expected to owe allegiance to 
their countries and to contribute to the well-being 
of their countrymen.” * During Malaysian Prime 
Minister Razak’s 1974 visit to Peking, Premier Chou 
and his colleagues spelled out their new policy on 
this matter in more detail. The joint communiqué of 
the two prime ministers on May 31 stated: 


. . . the Chinese Government considers anyone of 
Chinese origin who has taken up of his own will or 
acquired Malaysian nationality as automatically for- 
feiting Chinese nationality. As for residents who re- 
tain Chinese nationality of their own will, the Chinese 
Government, acting in accordance with its consistent 
policy, will enjoin them to abide by the law of the 
Government of Malaysia, respect the customs and 
habits of the people there, and live in unity with 
them, and their proper rights and interests will be 
protected by the Government of China and respected 
by the government of Malaysia.” 


The responses of the Southeast Asian countries to 
China’s reassurances have varied somewhat. Razak 
told his enthusiastic countrymen after his return to 
Kuala Lumpur that the Chinese government had 
agreed to “far-reaching and historic commitments” 
with regard to the Overseas Chinese. Peking, he 
said, believed that their destiny was with the coun- 
tries and peoples among whom they had lived for 
so long—that they should “integrate themselves 
into the countries of their residence and... should 
form an integral part of the local society and not 
consider themselves separate from it.” 2 However, 
an official Indonesian radio commentary warned that 
“observers believe that Chinese support of Com- 
munists in Malaysia will be quietly continued, while 
the abolition of the dual nationality of Chinese resi- 
dents will be on paper only. . . .” ** Earlier, Indo- 
nesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik had discussed 
this question with Chinese Foreign Minister Chi 
Peng-fei at the Paris conference on Vietnam at the 
beginning of 1973, and he had told Chi that “Indo- 
nesia would need time to educate its Chinese popu- 
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30 As quoted in The Straits Times (Singapore), March 30, 1972. 
31 NCNA, May 31, 1974. 
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lation to be loyal to Indonesia and not have their 
orientation toward Peking.” According to Malik, Chi 
“agreed with this.” * | 

This question of nationality and status is obvi- 
ously of compelling importance to the governments 
of at least three countries. Indonesia has abou 
275,000 Chinese who lack local citizenship and 
therefore owe some residual obligation to the 
Chinese government; the Philippines, a similar num- 
ber; and Malaysia, some 220,000. Malaysia’s new 
diplomatic relations with China will thus be closely 
watched for their impact on such Chinese. 

As in the case of the local Communist parties, it 
should be underscored, there is a factor which com- 
pels Peking to proceed cautiously in dealing with 
the Overseas Chinese question. This is the presence 
of an alternative patron. If Peking were to abandon 
the Southeast Asian Chinese to their fate com- 
pletely, it would invite the Taiwan authorities to as- 
sert a stronger influence over them by parading 
themselves as better protectors. 

However, Taiwan’s expulsion from the United 
Nations in 1971 and its visible loss of diplomatic 
Status throughout the world have tended to dimin- 
ish the force of this argument. Indeed, Peking has 
not hesitated to have its missions to the region boy- 
cott the local Chinese and actually to assist the 
local governments in promoting bumiputra (non- 
Chinese, i.e., Malay or Indonesian) interests at the 
expense of the local Chinese even when it comes to 
trade with China. The sight of Chinese visitors 
from Peking coming to Malaysia, speaking Malay, 
wearing Malay dress, dancing Malay dances, and 
conspicuously not calling on the local Chinese com- 
munity has stirred conflicting emotions in Malaysian 
Chinese hearts over these past two years. Nonethe- 
less, the ambivalent loyalties of the Overseas 
Chinese still constitute a definite obstacle to Pe- 
king’s wooing of the Southeast Asian governments 
and hence an advantage for the Russians. 


Soviet Vulnerabilities 


As noted at the outset, the Soviet Union also 
suffers from some liabilities that work to China’s 


advantage. On at least two general international is- 


sues close to the hearts of Southeast Asian govern- 


ments, Peking has won esteem by lending support 


to the positions of these governments, while the 
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USSR has felt obliged to take stances which have 
cast it in the villain’s role. These issues have been 
(1) the law of the sea and (2) freedom from super- 
power pressures. 

With regard to the first, the central controversy 
has involved the extent of local territorial waters. In 
1972, Malaysia and Indonesia jointly declared that 
the Strait of Malacca did not constitute international 
waters—a stand which immediately stirred the 
wrath of the US, the USSR, Britain, Japan, and other 
maritime powers. China, however, spoke up loudly 
on their behalf. At the now recessed Conference on 
the Law of the Sea in Caracas this past summer, the 
Chinese even sought to don the mantle of champion 
of the Southeast Asian states on this issue. China also 
emerged at the conference as upholder of the “archi- 
pelago principle”—a principle which Indonesia and 
the Philippines have asserted as a means of maxi- 
mizing their control over their interinsular waters. 
(It is worth pointing out here that gratefulness for 
such support from Peking against the two super- 
powers probably has had much to do with Indo- 
nesia’s recent backing of China’s claims to the Para- 
cel Islands in the South China Sea.) 

While the Soviet Union has belatedly tempered its 
insistence on preserving international waters to the 
greatest extent possible, it has not retreated enough 
to undo the damage caused by its earlier stance, and 
the Chinese have done their utmost to exploit the 
situation. Two recent articles in the Chinese party 
daily Jen-min Jih-pao setting out the “crimes” of the 
“social imperialists” in Southeast Asia afford good 
illustrations. One attacked Admiral Sergei Georgie- 
vich Gorshkov, the USSR’s Vice-Minister of Defense 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, and his book, 
The Navy in Times of War and Peace, for advocating 


The Russian cruiser Aleksandr Suvorov photographed 10 miles off Singapore on its way from the South 
“hina Sea to the Malacca Strait and the Indian Ocean on January 15, 1971. 
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an expansionist and bullying role for the Soviet Navy 
in Eastern waters.> The other, in the course of a 
general catalog of Soviet efforts to dominate South- 
east Asia, accused “the Soviet revisionists” of send- 
ing “their ‘trawlers’ to run amuck in Indonesia’s ter- 
ritorial waters” around “the Portuguese-occupied 
part of Timor Island” in disregard of ‘‘Indonesia’s 
sovereignty over her territorial waters”; it went on: 


What warrants particular attention is that in recent 
years the Soviet revisionists have loudly trumpeted 
“internationalization” of the Malacca Strait. Such 
domineering acts in utter disregard of international 
law and in wanton violation of other countries’ sov- 
ereignty over their territorial waters have invoked 
strong opposition from the Malaysian and Indonesian 
Governments. 

It is no accident that the Soviet revisionists harbor 
aggressive designs on the ports of Southeast Asian 
countries and the Malacca Strait... . 

_. . Their smug calculation is to secure for their 
Viadivostok-based Pacific Fleet free passage via the 
Sea of Japan through the Malacca Strait into the 
Indian Ocean and then to link this up with the Red 
Sea, Mediterranean, and Black Sea Fleets in an at- 
tempt to establish hegemony in these vast waters.** 


While this last charge has a ring of propagandistic 
excess, it cannot be dismissed as utter fantasy. Cer- 
tainly, some Southeast Asian leaders accept the 
possibility that it might be true. Last year, for exam- 
ple, Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore pub- 
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licly proposed in Tokyo that a joint naval task force 
comprising American, Japanese, Australian, and 
West European fleets be formed to counter the grow- 
ing Soviet naval presence in Southeast Asia.” 

As for the issue of freedom from superpower 
pressures, the controversy has revolved around pro- 
posals for the neutralization of Southeast Asia. A 
number of Southeast Asian governments have re- 
cently demonstrated interest in such proposals. Per- 
haps the most dramatic manifestation of this inter- 
est has been the Kuala Lumpur Declaration of 
November 1971 by the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN—composed of Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand). This dec- 
claration proclaimed Southeast Asia a zone of peace, 
freedom, and neutrality. It followed a Malaysian 
campaign to secure international neutralization of 
the region under big-power guarantee (a goal which, 
though influential during the 1970-73 period, has 
now been abandoned). 

The attraction of neutralization for Southeast 
Asian governments lies in the hope that it would 
prevent possible superpower intervention in support 
of efforts by minority areas to secede and constitute 
themselves as independent states. Because of the 
infancy of Southeast Asian countries as modern 
nation-states and their central authorities’ conse- 
quent lack of full administrative control over outer 
provinces or islands where different religions, lan- 
guages, and racial origins prevail, secessionist 
movements are quite common in the region. While 
in the postwar years both superpowers have suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of helping secessionists 
against governments unfriendly or cool toward them- 
selves, the most recent and most glaring example 
has been the Soviet role in the Indo-Pakistani war 
that led to the creation of Bangladesh. To the Indo- 
nesians in particular, the Soviet performance in this 
case provided a warning of what might happen if 
Soviet arms were allowed into their own region. 

Neither the Soviet Union nor China has been ter- 
ribly enthusiastic about the idea of neutralizing the 
region, but Peking has appeared less unsympathetic 
than Moscow. For instance, Chinese authorities told 
Philippine Senator Salvador Laurel in April 1972 
that China would respect Southeast Asian neutrality 


37 The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), May 28, 1973. 

38 Bangkok Post, April 20, 1972; Asia Research Bulletin, 
Vol. 3, No. 2, July 1973, p. 1910, 

39 Canberra Times, April 5, 1973. 

40 The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), May 28, 1973. 

41 1n Lau Teik Soon, op. cit., p. 132. 
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f 
after all the region’s military links with the US had 
been severed, and Thai officials received the same 
message in June 1973.” Earlier in 1973, a New Zea-) 
land government minister reported after an official 
visit to China that the Chinese were ready to give a 
“hands-off” guarantee and to accept neutralization 
in the long run because they did not want to see any! 
part of Asia tied to a grouping which could be di-. 
rected against them.*? (Southeast Asian leaders, of 
course, recognize, as Premier Lee Kuan Yew ob- 
served in May 1973, that China “would first need to 
develop a blue-water fleet” to render itself an actual, | 
“meaningful” guarantor of regional neutrality.*°) 

Despite arguments by Southeast Asians such as 
Zain Azraai (Razak’s adviser on the issue) that neu- 
tralization of the region would benefit the USSR by 
giving “the imprint of legitimacy to her role in the’ 
region” and effecting ‘“‘the withdrawal of the United | 
States without its being replaced by China,” “** the 
Russians have remained essentially hostile to the 
idea. To be sure, Moscow has over the years soft- | 
ened the language with which it refers to the notion 
in order to reduce Peking’s ability to capitalize on’ 
the Soviet attitude. For example, /zvestia at the be-| 
ginning maintained that the ASEAN neutralization — 
scheme “lacked consequence,” but by the time of. 


Malaysian Prime Minister Tun Abdul Razak meets 
with Soviet President N. V. Podgorny on October 3, 
1972, during an Official visit to the USSR. 


—V. Mastiukov/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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Razak’s visit to the USSR in the summer of 1972, 
it had become something for Premier Kosygin to 
“respect” and for Pravda to describe as ‘‘an idea 
that cannot be underestimated.” “? Yet the Russians 
have continued to push for the acceptance of their 
own proposal for an Asian collective security sys- 
tem, first advanced in 1969. 

To Southeast Asians, this Soviet proposal carries 
with it distinct anti-Chinese overtones—overtones 
in no way removed by A. E. Nesterenko’s assurance 


at the 1973 ECAFE conference in Tokyo that “in our 


view the People’s Republic of China would be a full- 
fledged member of such a system.” ** Consequently, 
no Southeast Asian leaders have endorsed it. Presi- 
dent Suharto of Indonesia, for instance, dismissed it 
with the remark that “we want ASEAN to strengthen 
regional independence and avoid having this area 
become a regional cockpit.” ** Prime Minister Razak 
of Malaysia rejected it on the ground that “to bring 
the big countries in Asia into such a scheme will be 
to bring in problems which we small nations may 
find difficult to resolve.” *° 

No one in Southeast Asia, however, believes that 


| the USSR will abandon its collective security scheme 
in favor of regional neutralization. Hence, the Chi- 
|nese can gleefully point to the Soviet posture as 


confirmation of Moscow’s selfish intentions. 


The Future 


Let us turn now to a brief consideration of the 
probable course of Sino-Soviet rivalry in Southeast 


Asia in the years immediately ahead. To begin with, 


| 


we must recognize that geography and culture will 
inevitably be major influences on the respective abil- 
ities of the two rival Communist suitors for Southeast 
Asia’s hand to achieve their ends. From these stand- 
points, China possesses distinct advantages. It is so 
close to Southeast Asia that it cannot be wished 


-away; so it must be satisfactorily accommodated. 


And its history as a font of Asian culture means that 
it can elicit responses from the region which the 
Soviet Union (and the United States for that matter) 
cannot. Indeed, it benefits politically from every 
degree of alienation from the Western world that a 
Southeast Asian experiences. 


42 See /zvestia (Moscow), Jan. 2, 1972; Soviet News (London), 
Oct. 3, 1972; and Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 31, 1972. 

43 The Japan Times, April 14, 1973. 

44 The New York Times, March 18, 1973. 

45 The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), Oct. 6, 1972. 
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To at least a limited extent, it is true, some South- 
east Asians can—and in all likelihood will—deem it 
“safer to deal with the remote superpower” than 
with nearby China,** but doing so is a luxury avail- 
able only to the offshore states, not to the states with 
land borders abutting on or near Chinese territory. 
And that is a vital distinction to be made in attempt- 
ing to peer ahead into the future. Southeast Asia’s 
landward and seaward halves probably will move on 
different tracks in the years ahead—one concen- 
trating on establishing the best possible modus 
vivendi with China, the other emphasizing its 
freedom from all external powers equally. Professor 
Alejandro M. Fernandez, of the University of the 
Philippines, goes even a step further in his assess- 
ment of the shape of things to come; he argues that 
the 1972 Shanghai communiqué of President Nixon 
and Premier Chou in effect sealed continental South- 
east Asia’s fate as a sphere of Chinese influence.” 

In the long run, therefore, the new Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms will in all likelihood have two 
subtheaters—a Soviet-Chinese one in Indochina, 
Burma, and Thailand, and a Soviet-American one 
in Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. But the crystallization of these subtheaters 
may not take place for another decade. Pending this 
development, the entire region will remain open to 
a three-cornered battle, with the odds that China 
will emerge from such a competition better off than 
the Soviet Union. 

Even if such a struggle continues throughout the 
region as a whole, however, one can perhaps expect 
Moscow to concentrate its effort in those portions of 
Southeast Asia closest to China’s borders because 
it is there that the competition with China is 
strongest, and also because the Russians cannot 
anticipate even tacit American support in these 
areas. Moreover, the Kremlin seemingly has greater 
opportunities and cause for interest in these areas. 
While it burned its fingers once in Indonesia (as the 
result of its close identification with Sukarno and the 
indonesian Communist Party) and can boast of only 
limited achievements after so many years of effort 
in Malaysia and the Philippines, it enjoys a long- 
standing presence and a good chance of making 
things awkward for China in Thailand and Burma, 
and in Indochina it will never forsake the struggle 
for the conscience of world communism. 
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Khrushchev Remembers-- 


But Also Forgets 


By Foy D. Kohler 


NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV: 
Khrushchev Remembers. The Last 
Testament. Tr. and ed. by 

Strobe Talbott. Introductions by 
Edward Crankshaw and Jerrold 
Schechter. Boston, Little, 

Brown & Co., 1974. 


| CAME TO KNOW Nikita Khrush- 
chev and his family well during 
nearly six of the ten years of his 
rule—from July 1959, when | 
accompanied then Vice-President 
Richard Nixon to the Soviet Union 
and participated in many hours of 
talk between them; through 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States in September of that year, 
when my wife and |, along with 
the Henry Cabot Lodges and 
others, escorted him, his wife, and 
party on a two-week trip around 
the United States; and until he 
was ousted by a conspiracy of his 
associates on October 15, 1964, 
after | had been US Ambassador 
in Moscow for more than two 
years. | have either heard or read 
practically every word he ever said 
in public and talked with him per- 
sonally, both officially and infor- 
mally, on countless occasions. 

In my own book, Understanding 
the Russians,’ | wrote: 


— el ee ee 
1 New York, Harper & Row, 1970. 


To me he came to be the em- 
bodiment of the almost untrans- 
latable Russian adjective khitryi. 
It is usually applied, not without a 
certain respect and appreciation, 
to the Russian peasant. According 
to the dictionary it means sly, 
cunning, artful, intricate or wily. 
But it really means more than 
this; it also means unscrupulous, 
smart, clever, quick-witted. Roll 
all these adjectives into one and 
you have the khitryi Khrushchev— 
a bootlicker or a bully as circum- 
stances required, a demagogue 
and opportunist always. 

He also had, just to complicate 
his character, a colossal inferiority 
complex—because of his origins, 
because he was not an Old Bolshe- 
vik, and just because he was a 
Russian—and, typically, this in- 
feriority complex was more often 
than not manifested in assertions 
of superiority. He had an inex- 
haustible store of Russian pro- 
verbs and folk tales and an 
unrivaled vocabulary of the un- 
printable, earthy expressions in 
which the Russian language is so 
rich. 

Khrushchev had certainly read 
less of Marx and Lenin—though 
probably not of Stalin—than |, 
and yet he was a kind of “true be- 
liever” as Eric Hoffer uses the 
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term. | used to think that he must 
say to himself every night before’ 
he went to bed that the system 
which had enabled him—a_ poor’ 
shepherd boy—to mount to the) 
throne of the Czars had to be 
right. 


In international affairs, Khrush- 
chev was a dangerous man with 
appalling areas of prejudice and 
ignorance and a tendency to act 
recklessly and impulsively. Inter- 
nally, he had done more than his) 
share of Stalin’s dirty work of 
cruel, ruthless oppression and- 
bloody purges. And yet he some-’ 
how remained a common man with. 
a common touch, and when he 
came to power, he was the first. 
ruler in Russian history actively to. 
seek popularity. One could detect) 
in conversation with him that he 
was not unaware—indeed, even 
seemed to take satisfaction in the 
fact—that some of his acts would | 
inevitably influence the evolution 
of Russian society toward greater 
humanism. | 

| 
| FIND NO essential differences | 
between this picture of the color- 
ful and ebullient little commissar 
| knew and the self-portrait that 
emerges from his own words in 
the two volumes of Khrushchev | 


?emembers, the first published in 
{970 and the second, The Last 
Testament, just this summer. For, 
wowever unreliable they are as 
jistory, these fascinating and 
‘eadable memoirs are extraordi- 
varily revealing as to the charac- 
‘er, attitudes, and general outlook 
of Khrushchev and his Kremlin 
associates. 

| When the first volume ap- 
yeared, there was much contro- 
fersy about its authenticity. Be- 
‘ore the second volume was pub- 
ished, Time, Inc., had laid the 
Joubts to rest by having its 180 
1ours of tape recordings verified 
as the real Khrushchev by voice- 
orint analysis. | never shared the 
Joubts, because even the first ex- 
‘erpts published in Life magazine 
were recognizably Khrushchev, 
doth in style and tone and in self- 
serving content. After October 15, 
1964, as he himself said in the 
»pening paragraph of the first vol- 
dame, he “lived like a hermit on 
‘he outskirts of Moscow,” sur- 
‘ounded by “those who guard me 
‘rom others—and who guard 
others from me.” In the Soviet 
Jnion, he immediately became, to 
Jse Orwell’s famous term, an “‘un- 
derson.” 

He knew this, of course. He 
knew that he was never even men- 
tioned in the Soviet press or on 
the radio or television, and he 
«new that the history books were 
all being revised to eradicate his 
memory. Anyone who was. ac- 
juainted with the man compre- 
yends that he was under tre- 
mendous mental compulsion to 
ustify himself, to find a way some- 
10ow to recapture the place in 


Russian history to which he con- 


sidered himself entitled. 
Thus, Khrushchev started to 
make his own version of the rec- 


- 2Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1970. 


ord on dictated tapes—a process 
which, as he frequently remarks, 
also relieved the boredom of his 
forced retirement. He would cer- 
tainly have been encouraged in 
this effort by his family and espe- 
cially by his son-in-law, Aleksei 
Adzhubei, former editor of /zves- 
tiia, who was also smarting from 
having been removed from that 
important post and given a sec- 
ond-level editorial job after his 
father-in-law’s ouster. Naturally, 
this activity could not be hidden 
from the secret police, who pro- 
vided the staff for Khrushchev’s 
household and who would hardly 
have failed to make copies of the 
tapes. Awareness of this fact and 
related concern for the future 
safety and well-being of his family 
probably account for some of the 
more glaring omissions in the 
memoirs. There is little about the 
internal political struggle follow- 
ing Stalin’s death—less, for ex- 
ample, about the ouster and exe- 
cution of Beria than was known 
from Khrushchev himself while he 
was in power, and no real details 
on his victory over his rivals of the 
“anti-party group” in 1957. Nei- 
ther is there an account of the 
slick conspiracy of his colleagues 
leading to Khrushchev’s own ous- 
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ter in 1964. None of his succes- 
sors is directly attacked, and 
criticisms of their policies are am- 
biguous and indirect. Whenever 
Khrushchev seems about to let 
himself go in discussing living 
Soviet personalities, there are 
mysterious gaps in the tapes 
which make the reader wonder if 
those which reached the West 
were not in fact screened in ad- 
vance by police or even political 
authorities. While military policies 
are discussed in broad terms, no 
secrets are revealed. There are 
no figures on defense costs, no 
accounts of Politburo debates, no 
identifications of key personnel in 
the Soviet military-industrial com- 
plex. 

The memoirs are also replete 
with historical and chronological 
errors (most of which are ably set 
straight in footnotes by editor- 
translator Strobe Talbott). Some 
of these, of course, simply reflect 
the vagaries of the mind of an 
old man trying to set down his 
recollections without access to 
official archives or even to his per- 
sonal records. Others are clearly 
deliberate, to serve Khrushchev’s 
self-justifying purposes. As Ed- 
ward Crankshaw observes in his 
introduction: 
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In the days of his supremacy, his 
speech was filled with evasions, 
distortions, deliberate omissions, 
contradictions, downright lies. 
How could he be expected to 
change in old age? 


The first volume of Khrushchev 
Remembers dealt largely with 
Khrushchev’s early years and his 
life with Stalin, adding many pithy 
anecdotes but not really going far 
beyond his famous “‘secret speech’’ 
of 1956 in substance. The rela- 
tively shorter section on “The 
World Outside” in that volume fea- 
tured his defense of his recon- 
ciliation with Tito, of his suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian uprising of 
1956, and of his surreptitious 
placement in and then withdrawal 
of missiles from Cuba. 

The second volume, subtitled 
The Last Testament, is also a 
mixed bag—though the editors 
have done an excellent job of giv- 
ing logical structure to what must 
have been an incoherent, confused 
mass of raw material. 

Of the book’s 500 pages, 150 
are devoted to the domestic scene 
during Khrushchev’s reign. His 
pungent commentary darts from 
subject to subject, touching— 
inter alia—on his relations with 
scientists (he distrusted Piotr 
Kapitsa for refusing military work 
but regretted having refused to let 
him travel abroad, partly because 
“Stalin was still belching inside 
me”); the regime view of writers 
and artists (“We were scared, 
really scared. We were afraid the 
thaw might unleash a_ flood”): 
housing (“It was painful for me to 
remember that as a worker under 
capitalism I’d had much better 
living conditions”); agriculture 
(“The Virgin Lands campaign 
showed us how mighty our Party 
could be if it only had the trust of 
the people”). 


The next 150 pages, devoted to 
relations with other Communist 
states, are characterized by bland- 
ly arrogant acceptance of Mos- 
cow’s natural right to control the 
East European states and a 
viciously critical appraisal of Mao, 
reflecting the Russians’ ingrained 
distrust of and antipathy toward 
their “‘yellow-beak” neighbors. 


THE FINAL 250 pages deal with 
relations with the outer world, 
occasionally duplicating but main- 
ly supplementing and elaborating 
on the material in the first volume. 
An almost paranoiac suspicion of 
the United States runs through- 
out. Thus, when Stalin let Beria 
goad him into making territorial 
demands on Turkey, he succeeded 
only in “frightening the Turks 
right into the open arms of the 
Americans.” The “so-called ‘scien- 
tific expedition’ . . . in search of 
Noah’s Ark” which the US orga- 
nized “at about that time . . 
didn’t fool anyone. . . . It was a 
border action directed against 
Soviet Armenia and our oil fields 
in Azerbaidzhan.”’ Next door, “the 
Shah repeatedly denied there were 
any American bases in Iran, but 
we didn’t believe him.” Still far- 
ther east, “it was clear the Amer- 
cans were penetrating Afghanistan 
with the obvious intent of set- 
ting up a military base there.” 
Sukarno’s troubles in West Irian 
arose “probably at the instigation 
of Dutch and American agents.” 
Khrushchev was even worried that 
an American submarine might 
sink his ship en route to the UN 
meeting in New York in 1960. 
And so on—sort of the obverse of 
the American Communist-under- 
every-bed syndrome. 

In Khrushchev’s version, the 
cold war started with Churchill’s 
“Iron Curtain” speech at Fulton, 
Missouri, on March 6, 1946—not 
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with Stalin’s famous “back } 
orthodoxy” speech the previous 


| 
> 


sl 


month (February 9, 1946), nor wit 
the USSR's attempt to hang on} 
Iran, or its demands on Turke 
or its occupation of Eastern 
Europe, or its takeover of Czecho-. 
slovakia. The United States had 
grown rich and fat in World War Il 
and wanted to keep the Soviet 
Union impoverished. UNRRA pro-| 
vided only food, not the machine 
the USSR needed to rebuild its in- 
dustries. In all this, the “arsonist | 
and militarist” Churchill was in: 
league with Truman, “an aggres:| 
sive man and a fool,” aided by 
“that political half-wit Mr. Ache-| 
son.” When Adenauer came to 
Moscow in 1955, his “initial bar-| 
gaining terms were wholly unac- | 
ceptable—to create a single cap-| 
italist German state allied with the | 
West would have meant for us to | 
retreat to the borders of Poland. | 
. . . Once you start retreating, it’s 
difficult to stop.” However, the 
man usually attacked as the great- 
est of the Western cold warriors | 
comes out very well. “Dulles was” 
a worthy and interesting adver- 
sary,’ Khrushchev says, “who 
forced us either to lay down our 
arms or marshall some good rea- 
sons to continue the struggle. It 
always kept us on our toes tO 
match wits with him [and] he had 
the common sense never to over- 
Step that ‘brink’ he was always 
talking about.”” Even Nixon, though: 
always considered “hostile to the | 
Soviet Union, . . . showed genuine. 
human courtesy when he tried to” 
see me after my retirement.” 
Khrushchev professes puzzle- 
ment at receiving an_ invitation | 
“out of the blue” to visit the 
United States in 1959. This claim 
comes as the only real surprise 
in the book to those of us who | 
counseled President Eisenhower 
to issue the invitation, for our pur | 
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| pose of defusing Khrushchev’s 


1, 1960, was a deliberate ploy 


Vienna meeting: “We decided the 


i 
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ultimatum on Berlin seemed so 
-transparent that we were almost 
ashamed of the maneuver. The Big 
«Four foreign ministers had been 
.meeting for several months in 
"Galera, getting nowhere and 
about to break up in a complete 
,impasse. Clearly, something new 
‘had to be done to get Khrushchev 
_ off the hook of his public commit- 
! ment to move against the Western 
. position in Berlin. In fact, the exer- 
cise produced a short breathing 
spell, when Khrushchev agreed at 
“Camp David (the US presidential 
retreat in Maryland) to suspend 
_his deadline. Strangely enough, 
| Kagisnchev does not even men- 
tion Berlin once in the long chap- 
ter covering his visit to the United 
States and his talks with President 
Eisenhower. 

| Political shortcomings aside, 
Khrushchev’s account of his feel- 
‘ings about and reactions to the 
_trip to America are engrossing and 
“revealing reading. His admission 
that he was “curious to have a 
look”; his anxiety to be received 
“with maximum honors”; his ini- 
tial suspicion that Camp David 
might be some sort of quarantine 
“leper colony”; his concerns about 
his own adequacy to face this “im- 
portant test”; his discovery that 
Capitalists looked like ordinary 
people without “the pigs’ snouts 
our artists always gave them”; his 
Obvious awe in the presence of 
President Eisenhower—these and 
a hundred other impressions are 
fecounted with engaging earthi- 
ness. 

Khrushchev adds little to the 
public record of the U-2 incident, 
€xcept his admission that “these 
flights had been going on for 
years,” thus in effect confirming 
that the elaborate cat-and-mouse 
game he mounted after the Amer- 
can craft was shot down on May 


designed for his own purposes. His 
main purpose comes out in his 
account of the abortive Paris 
summit meeting only two weeks 
later. Having recklessly renewed 
his threats to act unilaterally on 
Berlin, he was again in a danger- 
ous situation “without much hope 
that the [Paris] negotiations would 
produce a meaningful agreement.” 
By his own account, he decided 
only on the flight to Paris that the 
answer to his problem was to 
break up the summit. 


/ saw that the only way out was to 
present the United States with an 
ultimatum: the Americans would 
have to apologize officially for 
sending their spy plane into the 
USSR, and the President of the 
United States would have to re- 
tract what he said about America’s 
“right” to conduct reconnaissance 
over our territory... . We knew 
they [the Americans] couldn't 
swallow the bitter pill we were 
trying to force down their throats 

. this meant that the four-power 
negotiations were over before they 
began. 


Indeed, promptly after the Paris 
spectacle, he again publicly post- 
poned any action on Berlin—this 
time until after the upcoming US 
elections. 

Although he has some kind 
words for President Kennedy— 
here, as recurrently, his some- 
what resentful respect for cap- 
italist “millionaires” comes out— 
Khrushchev makes no bones about 
the hard line he took with the 
young President at Vienna: “The 
difference in our class positions 
had prevented us from coming to 
an agreement... .| felt bad about 
his disappointment.” 

Khrushchev is equally frank 
about the immediate sequel to the 
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time had come to lance the blister 
of West Berlin.” He becomes 
vague, however, about the conse- 
quences of the operation. As 
American military preparations 
and personnel moves posed “a 
counterthreat of their own,” 
Khrushchev came up with the idea 
of the Berlin Wall; he calls it 
“border control’ and takes full 
credit personally. He talks of the 
ensuing military standoff in Berlin, 
as a result of which, he says, ‘“‘the 
West had been forced to recognize 
the establishment of border con- 
trol and the separation of capital- 
ist West Berlin from socialist East 
Berlin.” “We didn’t quite achieve 
the same sort of moral victory that 
a peace treaty would have repre- 
sented,” Khrushchev admits, ‘but 
we probably received more mate- 
rial gains without a peace treaty 
[which would have] meant con- 
cessions on our part.” The remain- 
ing doubt, Khrushchev says, was 
“about the ability of the Germans 
to control their own borders .. . 
to shoot a fellow German.” The 
Kremlin was soon relieved to find 
that the “border troops of the GDR 
were well grounded in the teach- 
ings of Marxism-Leninism. They 
understood their class obligations 
as well as their military duty.” 
Khrushchev indicates that the 
Cuban missile crisis was a subject 
much on his mind by dealing with 
it in extenso in both volumes of 
the memoirs; and indeed, his 
handling of the matter was prob- 
ably one of the major reasons for 
his ouster. Throughout, he vehe- 
mently combats the Western thesis 
(and my own) that he sought sur- 
reptitiously to place MRBMs and 
IRBMs in Cuba to redress the 
Soviet ICBM gap disclosed during 
the Berlin confrontation, insisting 
that these weapons were solely 
intended “to maintain the inde- 
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pendence” of Cuba. “I’m not say- 
ing we had any documentary proof 
that the Americans were preparing 
a second invasion,” he says in The 
Last Testament, but then he 
hastens to add: “We didn’t need 
documentary proof. We knew the 
class affiliation, the class blind- 
ness of the United States, and that 
was enough to make us expect the 
worst.” Khrushchev does reveal, 
however, that he met strong re- 
sistance from Castro when he 
broached the idea. “When Castro 
and | talked about the problem,” 
he says, “we argued and argued. 
Our arguments were very heated. 
But, in the end, Fidel agreed with 

e.”’ He goes on to say that Castro 
later reaffirmed that agreement 
and justified the Soviet action. 
Naturally, he concludes that forc- 
ing the Americans to pledge not 
to invade Cuba was one of the 
great “victories we won on the 
diplomatic front.” 


| SHOULD LIKE to see these mem- 
oirs read by all thinking Amer- 
icans, perhaps particularly by 
those who are specialists in Soviet 
affairs but have not had the actual 
experience of living in the Soviet 
Union and negotiating with Rus- 
sian officials. 

For cumulatively Khrushchev’s 
revelations of his own beliefs and 
feelings, his prejudices, hates, 
fears, and hopes provide a needed 
antidote to the persistent Amer- 
ican tendency to ascribe to Soviet 
leaders attitudes, values, and inter- 
ests closely parallel to our own 
and to project into Soviet affairs 
a mirror-image of ourselves and 
our own concepts. Khrushchev’s 
ruminations certainly make it clear 
that the considerations determin- 
ing Soviet policies and actions are 
not the product of conditions and 
practices similar to our own but 
are the product of an environment, 
a view of the world, and a decision- 


making process entirely different 
from ours | 

In any event, | think the readila 
of Khrushchev Remembers mus 
in turn remember that these self. 
serving, self-justifying recollec: 
tions of a garrulous old man who 
felt very sorry for himself are no 
objective history. Nearly a century 
and a half ago, the great Frenct 
observer and writer, the Marquis 
de Custine, quoted an eminent} 
Russian as saying: | 
God makes only the future, while | 
the Czar remakes the past! ...} 
Russian despotism not only counts | 
ideas and sentiments for nothing; || 
it wages war on fact and triumphs | 
in the battle. . || 


| would say, then, that what 
have in Khrushchev Remember: 
is another fascinating chapter in| 
the long annals of Russian history | 
—Russian history, Russian style. 


Counting China’s People 


By Norton S. Ginsburg 


LEO A. ORLEANS: Every Fifth 
Child: The Population of China. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1972. 

H. YUAN TIEN: China’s Population 
Struggle: Demographic Decisions 
of the People’s Republic, 
1949-69. Columbus, The Ohio 
State University Press, 1973. 


THESE TWO BOOKS should be 
welcomed by all students of China 
as wel! as those interested in 
the course of China’s develop- 


ment, even though they seem to 
raise more questions than they 
answer. Before we attempt to deal 
with some of these questions, how- 
ever, perhaps it would be well to 
describe the books briefly, review 
their contents, make some com- 
parisons between them, and eval- 
uate them for the nonspecialist 
reader. 

The Orleans book contains an 
immense amount of information. 
After finishing it, the reader can 
be quite confident that he knows 
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as much about the population of} 
China as anyone but a specialisi 
in the subject would want to 
know. Of its six chapters, the firs 
deals with the historical record 0 
population fluctuation and growth 
describing in some detail th 
characteristics of the 1953 cé ¥ 
sus-registration and assessing it 
utility and value. The second fe 
views certain key characteristi¢s 
of China’s population and provides 
information about its apparel 
evolution since 1953 and its likel) 


velopment in the future. A third 
devotes special attention to the 
urban population, upon which the 
long-term future of the country 
may most heavily depend. The 
fourth analyzes the distribution of 
that population and the recent pat- 
terns of internal migration. The 
fifth discusses, at somewhat ex- 
cessive length, the roughly six 
percent of the national population 
that is not Han Chinese. By far 
the most interesting chapter, at 
least to the general reader, is the 
sixth and final one, in which the 
author ruminates about what the 
existing data mean and how the 
demographic variables seem re- 
lated to other aspects of the 
Chinese socioeconomic system. A 
number of tables help to array 
the available information in con- 
cise form, and several maps (the 
sources for which are by and large 
not identified) are useful not only 
in describing certain population 
patterns but also in relating them 
to other elements in China’s com- 
plex social geography. 

Orleans is frank and precise 
about the quality of the existing 
data and therefore about the con- 
straints involved in generalizing 
from them. He acknowledges that 
the 1953 census-registration is of 
limited value, but he argues quite 
Properly that it is simply the best 
source of information there is. He 
recognizes, too, the enormous 
variation among estimates of the 
present population. For 1975, for 
example, he himself projects a 
population of 818 million; how- 
ever, he notes that the United 
Nations has forecast a population 
of 826 million, whereas the United 
States Bureau of the Census pre- 
dicts a figure of 962 million. He 
realizes the policy implications of 
this difference of nearly 145 mil- 
lion between the lowest and the 
highest estimates; more impor- 
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tant, he submits that the informa- 
tion available to foreigners prob- 
ably is of the same general order 
of reliability as that available to 
the Chinese themselves. Indeed, 
he is sympathetic to the difficul- 
ties inherent not only in counting 
noses, but even more in dealing 
with highly complex demographic 
variables in a country so huge and 
Still so backward. 

The Tien book contains much 
less specific information than the 
Orleans volume, but it was not in- 
tended to describe what is known 
about the population of China. Its 
purpose was to cast light on the 
policies, and the variations in 
them over time, that have either 
directly or indirectly affected 
China’s population under com- 
munism. An_ initial chapter dis- 
cusses what is involved in a “‘pop- 
ulation policy.” In it, the author 
clearly accepts Alva Myrdal’s 
trenchant observation that “a 
population policy can be nothing 
less than the social policy at 
large.” * Later chapters deal with 
trends related to rural and urban 
populations, with the urban popu- 
lation in its own right, with migra- 
tion and pioneer settlement, with 
the perception and control of pop- 
ulation numbers (two separate 
chapters), and with comparative 
social transformation in the broad 
and changing population patterns. 
Heavy emphasis is placed on the 
Chinese press, and the text is 
larded with extensive quotations 
(too many, one might argue) from 
Chinese newspapers, as_ trans- 
lated, for example, in the Survey 
of the China Mainland Press put 
out by the US Consulate-General 
in Hongkong. Since more of this 
kind of material is available for 
the years prior to the beginning of 
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1 Nation and Family, Cambridge, Mass., 
MIT Press, 1968, p. 2. 
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the Cultural Revolution in mid- 
1966 than for later years—indeed, 
the great bulk of it dates from be- 
fore the Great Leap Forward in 
1958—most of the quotations 
stem from the earlier rather than 
the more recent periods of Com- 
munist rule. The conclusion is 
inescapable that more is known 
about China’s population in the 
1950’s than is known about the 
population in the 1960’s. (In fact, 
this conclusion applies to a large 
extent to all areas of knowledge 
about China since 1949.) The 
“conceptual map” of the present 
is shot with major blanks which 
continue to plague understanding 
and analysis 

Of the two volumes, the one by 
Orleans is by far the more useful. 
The book by Tien is less specific- 
ally focused, although it nonethe- 
less remains a unique assessment 
of the Chinese leadership’s poli- 
cies with respect to population, 
such as these policies have been. 
In content, the two volumes over- 
lap. Both authors agree that China 
is a society undergoing major 
transformation and that the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the 
country will depend on the nature 
of this transformation. Moreover, 
both imply—though they are not 
as explicit in this case—that the 
type and degree of social trans- 
formation will varv, perhaps sub- 
stantially, as the demographic 
complex becomes less and less 
a “black box.” 


HAVING EXPLORED the nature of 
the two books under review, let us 
now turn to a consideration of 
some of the issues they pose. Prior 
to the Communist consolidation of 
power in 1950, China had known 
no extended period of internal 
peace for more than 40 years, and 
both the land and the people had 
been mismanaged for generations 
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before that. Environmental sanita- 
tion in the modern sense was vir- 
tually unknown outside the few 
larger cities under strong foreign 
influence and/or management. 
The country was highly  frag- 
mented because of a host of fac- 
tors: several foreign powers had 
administered extraterritorial en- 
claves at some places in China be- 
fore World War II; the railway net- 
work was. skeletal and discon- 
nected; the system of internal 
waterways had been disrupted by 
neglect and maladministration; 
coastal shipping had deteriorated 
over a period of at least a century; 
and there was no effective central 
administrative authority to make 
and implement national policy, 
except perhaps in Manchuria. 

| Death rates and birth rates were 
as high as anywhere in the world, 
and population numbers were 
kept under control by the apoca- 
lyptic “horsemen” who periodic- 
ally ravaged the hinterland and 
cast their pall even over the great 
cities. 

It would be reasonable to as- 
sume that any central government 
able to enforce its control over 
most of the country would—even 
apart from ideology—be able to 
assuage many of these grievances 
and their consequences. And this, 
indeed, is what has been happen- 
ing in China for a quarter of a 
century. Railroads have been re- 
constructed and extended; en- 
vironmental sanitation has been 
improved; water conservancy has 
been pursued; inland waterways 
have been reconstituted; admin- 
istration at regional and_ local 
levels, as well as at the national 
level, has been stabilized. It is a 
tribute to the Chinese people, and 
probably also to their new leaders, 
that so many improvements of this 
sort took place within the short 
span of just a few years. The im- 


mediate consequences were a 
falling-off of death rates, rapid 
increases in general population 
numbers, even more rapid growth 
of the urban population, and sub- 
stantial increases in both agricul- 
tural and industrial production. 

All the foregoing took place 
pretty much on the old territorial 
base, on a resource endowment 
reasonably well defined, and on a 
settlement pattern inherited from 
earlier times. Another regime 
might well have simply “gone 
along” with these more or less 
“natural” trends in development, 
but the Peking regime is sui 
generis. It has sought not merely 
to develop China and to provide a 
modicum of security and well- 
being for its vast population but, 
much more, to transform it—and 
to transform it according to the 
perception of “what ought to be” 
suggested by its dominant ideol- 
ogy. 

For a time, Russian influence 
on planning decisions was strong, 
especially in the years immedi- 
ately after the period of rehabili- 
tation in 1949-52. Industry was 
to be the leading sector during the 
period of the First Five-Year Plan 
(1953-57), and that meant that 
the prevailing urban-industrial 
pattern was to be retained and 
strengthened, as indeed it was. 
However, the Soviet model also 
suggested the need to develop 
new industries near the sites of 
freshly discovered major resources 
if these happened to lie outside 
the already heavily populated and 
Structured ecumene. Thus, the 
steel industrial complex at Pao- 
‘ou, for example, came into being. 
Similarly, emphasis was placed on 
large public works, the creation of 
which was directed from the cen- 
ter. Agriculture was not neglected 
—far from it—as land reform was 
followed by the several stages of 
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collectivization that culminated j 
the communes, but it was as 
sumed that agriculture woul 
more or less take care of itself a 
general conditions were stabilize 
and improved. ! 

The Great Leap Forward C 
1958 signaled a major shift awa 
from the Soviet model, althoug 
in concrete terms it was hardl 
successful. The new policy the 
it represented was one in whic 
agriculture became first a partne 
of the industrialization effort ani 
later the basis for a new develor 
ment strategy. That strategy was 
in part, a consequence of factor 
not under the control of the rulin 
elite. The sudden withdrawal ¢ 
Soviet aid in July 1960 necessj 
tated a shift from certain kind 
of large-scale industrial projects 
as well as from huge public work 
which drew heavily on scare 
national resources, particularl 
skilled manpower. 

As the Soviet Union was trans 
formed from a “big brother ii 
socialism” to a “rival in socialism! 
and even an enemy, the coloniza 
tion and development of China’ 
outlying territories, previoush 
comparatively neglected, also as, 
sumed greater importance. At tht 
same time, the necessity for thi 
decentralization of many agricul 
ture-related economic function: 
became an opportunity for further, 
ing social transformation, for da 
veloping a Chinese New Man— 
literate, motivated, capable oO 
making decisions in concert with 
his colleagues, and self- relian 
though not independent—wht 
would provide a vast nationwide 
reservoir of semi-skilled labor. Ir 
the field of water conservancy, fol 
example, the process of decen 
tralization brought a shift of em: 
phasis from the national project te 
the local, and environmental sani 
tation problems were to be at 
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icked where they mattered most 
that is, where most of the peo- 
ée lived, in the countryside. 

At first, the communes were 
nceived as vast agro-industrial 
implexes. In due course, how- 
er, it became clear that appli- 
ition of that concept diverted 
iral manpower away from what 
could do best—that is, produce 
ore food for the growing popu- 
tion and more producers’ goods 
r agricultural enterprise. It be- 
me apparent, too, that rural in- 
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id that a modern, predominantly 
ban system of national industrial 
joduction had to be developed 
jong with the more localized, 
Ind-based system. Hence, there 
as a partial return to what has 
hen described in other contexts 
| a “dual economy” in which the 
jral-based and the urban-based 
|ctors were conceived of as equal 
id complementary. Thus the 
mewhat elliptical slogan: “Agri- 
\Iture as the foundation; indus- 
as the leading sector!” 

|As these shifts in percepts and 
\licies took place, various demo- 
laphic consequences followed. 
ie growth of cities, already 
impered by the depression that 
llowed the withdrawal of the 
issians and the food shortages 
sociated with the Great Leap 
irward, was deliberately slowed. 
‘fact, large numbers of urban- 
vellers, chiefly younger people 
It including some recent mi- 
ants to the cities, were moved 
the rural areas. No one knows 
ist how many persons were in- 
lved in this internal migration, 
It it must have been a large 
Imber, even if smaller than the 
gime has claimed. At the same 
ne, an improved registration sys- 
nm made it increasingly difficult 
‘ peasants to move to the cities 
to become “urbanized” once 
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they arrived there. Many indus- 
tries were established in smaller 
towns away from the larger cities 
—often at costs which, in strictly 
economic terms, would have been 
unacceptable elsewhere. But in 
Spite of these measures, the 
“urban” proportion of the popula- 
tion probably increased from 13 
percent in 1953 to perhaps 17 
percent in 1970. Much of that 
growth took place in cities near 
the agricultural frontiers, as in 
the Northeast and in Sinkiang, but 
the data are unclear as to how 
Significant this actually was in 
comparison with the growth of the 
larger, well-established urban cen- 
ters, which were likewise growing 
rapidly. 

If one takes India, for example, 
as a Standard, the upsurge in 
urban population has seemingly 
been much better controlled in 
China, but it is an open question 
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whether, in the longer run, the 
Chinese policy will prove effective 
or not. Such examples as one can 
discover elsewhere suggest that 
modernization (however defined) 
leads to ever more rapid urban 
growth, and the evidences of such 
a tendency in China are already 
seen in the expansion of the popu- 
lations of such great cities as 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, Shen- 
yang, Wuhan, and Canton. Rapid 
urban growth also tends to be as- 
sociated with even more rapid de- 
clines in the birth rate. In China, 
the birth rate remains high but 
has been declining—at commend- 
able rates—to what Orleans esti- 
mates to have been about 32 per 
thousand as of 1970. At the same 
time, death rates have continued 
to fall, apparently even more pre- 
cipitously, to an estimated 17 per 
thousand in 1970. But then, of 
course, nobody really knows. 


Following are corrections of errors that have appeared in the last two issues of 


Problems of Communism: 


1. In Charles Gati’s article, “The Kadar Mystique” (May-June), the reference 
on p. 32, col. 1, line 9, to the total membership of the Hungarian party 
Politburo should read 12, not 13. In the table on the same page, the first 
name of Gaspar should be Sandor, not Zoltan. 


2. In John C. Campbell's article, “Soviet Strategy in the Balkans” (July- 
August), footnotes 5 and 6, respectively on pages 6 and 7, are transposed. 


3. In Trond Gilberg’s article, ‘“(Ceausescu’s Romania” (July-August), p. 36, 


col. 2, lines 17-21, Miron Constantinescu, not lon Gheorghe Maurer, should 
have been identified as deceased. The reference to Maurer on p. 38, col. 1, 
line 2 from bottom, should read “prior to his retirement in March 1974,” not 
“prior to his death in July 1974.” 


4. In Nicholas C. Pano’s article, “The Albanian Cultural Revolution” (July- 
August), the credits for photos on pages 53 and 56 are switched. The photo 
on page 53 is from Eastfoto and that on page 56 from Shqipéria Socialiste 
Marshon (Socialist Albania on the March), Tirana, Naim Frashéri, 1969, p. 27. 


5. In Hansjakob Stehle’s book review, “Two Polish Leaders” (July-August), 
p. 65, lines 13-17, the reference to the death of Wladislaw Gomulka is believed 
to be inaccurate. 


The Editors accept responsibility for and regret these errors. 
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TO THE EXTENT that there has 
been a “population policy” in 
China, its broad outlines have 
changed as other developmental 
policies have taken shape and 
have themselves been modified. 
During the first few years of the 
Communist regime, people were 
seen only as a “good.” Every 
mouth to feed was another pair of 
hands to produce; and more hands 
were clearly needed even in the 
rural areas—not only at planting 
and harvest times but also during 
the off-season, when mountains 
were being moved and rivers di- 
verted for productive purposes. 
Then, spasmodically but unmis- 
takably, a policy of population 
control to achieve lower birth rates 
became an important factor—one 
which Orleans regards as funda- 
mental and Tien only somewhat 
less so. Contraceptive devices 
have become widely available dur- 
ing the last decade and especially 
during the last few years, as the 
quality of rural medical services 
has improved. A trend toward late 
marriages in combination with a 
puritanical dedication to work has 
also left its mark. 

Thus, China has clearly passed 
the point where the rate of popu- 
lation increase has begun to de- 
cline. But then, according to 
Donald Bogue,’ this probably is 
true of India, too, despite the 
vastly different conditions in the 


2 As stated in an unpublished paper 
entitled “Family Planning in India: Present 
Status and Problems,” prepared for the 
Indian Centenary Seminar, Family Planning 
in India, October 23-29, 1972, p. 4. 


two countries. Indeed, as one pro- 
jects population trends for the 
whole world into the future, it ap- 
pears probable that the propor- 
tions of the world’s population ac- 
counted for by China and even 
India will continue to decline, 
while the proportions of Spanish- 
and Arabic-speaking peoples will 
increase. 

If, as some claim, a new type 
of “demographic revolution” is in 
the making in China—one which, 
unlike that which has taken place 
in the West, will not depend upon 
extremely rapid urbanization—the 
evidence is far from clear as 
to how it will occur, or indeed 
whether it will occur at all. 

It is puzzling to persons other 
than demographers why there are 
sO many uncertainties about 
China’s population and why a 
census, properly conceived, can- 
not be taken there. Orleans pain- 
Stakingly examines these ques- 
tions in his study, but the reasons 
he cites could apply just as well 
to India, which has nevertheless 
been able to conduct reasonably 
satisfactory censuses since inde- 
pendence, even though it is often 
thought of as a model of what a 
developing country should not be. 
The cause cannot be lack of the 
requisite machinery since no one 
questions the administrative regi- 
mentation that exists in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, despite the disrup- 
tions of the Cultural Revolution. 
Can it be merely that the Chinese 
leadership simply does not care 
very much? Tien suggests other- 
wise, but the mystery remains. 
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Surely, an effective ong ca 
agricultural policy must depen 
on adequate demographic intl 
mation. Thus far, Chinese agricul 
ture seems to have been able t 
provide the Chinese people wit 
food and fibers at levels whicl 
have been at least a little highe 
than those required for bare sub 
sistence. Of course, China, in it 
capacity as the only large an 
poor country in the middle lati 
tudes (as contrasted with thi 
tropics) has profited from the ad 
vances in modern scientific agri 
culture associated with Japan’: 
several “green revolutions” a 
home and in Taiwan. Moreover 
the ubiquitous small-scale mech 
anization that Mao insists is essen 
tial to the further development o 
agriculture—involving the utiliza 
tion of pumps, threshers, compos 
and fodder grinders, etc.—is no 
only labor-saving but also mort 
productive than tractors or aeria 
sowing, for example. Still, hov 
long can this state of affairs go on 

Slowly, the curve of Chiness 
population growth appears to be 
assuming the S-shape to which al 
poor countries aspire.* The aston 
ishing question for which there 
appear to be no answers are 
when, why, and how? Surely, this 
is the Chinese puzzle of all Chi 
nese puzzles, and Messrs. Orleans 
and Tien can help us only a little 
in trying to solve it. 


3 Such a curve reflects a period of slow 
growth, then a period of extremely rapid 
growth, and finally a period in which 
the growth rate tapers off. 
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IFTEEN YEARS ago conventional 
‘isdom dictated the importance of 
tudying the Soviet Union in order 
) understand the Chinese revolu- 
on. Because of the Sino-Soviet 
ispute and China’s avowed de- 
arture from the Soviet model, 
vat wisdom has_ unfortunately 
een abandoned. The _ present 
ssay-review is intended to serve 
S a reminder of the methodologi- 
al and analytical lessons that 
hina specialists can derive from 
1e Soviet experience. 

Despite the very substantial dif- 
2rences in the development and 
‘ratification policies adopted by 
vese two countries, the Soviet 
nion’s experiences provide the 
lost appropriate reservoir of data 


social Stratification: 
A Cross-Cultural Analysis 


available for analysis of the prob- 
able successes and difficulties in 
the massive social programs the 
Chinese have undertaken. No 
Western country has undergone a 
prolonged period of development 
during which the political authori- 
ties controlled the economy and 
consciously utilized their political 
and economic leverage to reshape 
the very thought of the people and 
the contours of the society they 
ruled. Even among Communist 
countries, only the Soviet Union 
has combined a very strong politi- 
cal system with collectivized and 
socialized means of production 
and a_ strongly-held,  socially- 
oriented ideology over a sufficient 
period of time to present some 
solid evidence of the potential 
Capacity of rulers with these re- 
sources to effect the social 
changes they desire. It is this that 
makes the recent development of 
sociological inquiry in the USSR 
so exciting for analysts of China, 
as well as intriguing in its own 
right. 


OF THE FOUR BOOKS under re- 
view, those edited respectively by 
Stuart R. Schram and by Murray 
Yanowitch and Wesley A. Fisher 
provide the most solid basis for 
comparative analysis of this sort. 
The bulk of the Yanowitch-Fisher 
volume consists of the editors’ 
translations of recent works by 
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Soviet sociologists, grouped into 
sections on new developments in 
Soviet social stratification theory, 
empirical results, and social mo- 
bility. These are bracketed by an 
editors’ introduction on the devel- 
opment of Soviet studies on strati- 
fication and mobility and a con- 
cluding commentary on Soviet 
social stratification research writ- 
ten by Seymour Martin Lipset. 
The Schram volume is a collec- 
tion of essays by European schol- 
ars that do more than speak to the 
questions of “authority, participa- 
tion, and cultural change in 
China” suggested by the title. 
Schram uses his 100-page intro- 
duction (more than one-third of 
the book) to place the Cultural 
Revolution in perspective through 
a brilliant analysis of themes in 
Chinese politics since the 1920’s, 
focusing particularly on Mao’s own 
role. This essay alone makes the 
book valuable. The other six con- 
tributions are on more functionally 
Specific topics (levels of economic 
decision-making, education, rural 
industry and the internal transfer 
of technology, etc.), and their 
quality varies greatly. Taken as a 
group, however, they specify 
clearly the Maoist departure from 
the Soviet model of development 
and the related Chinese initiatives 
to forge a more egalitarian society. 
The remaining volumes are less 
useful for the purposes of cross- 
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cultural analysis and _ therefore 
will be touched on only briefly 
here. The volume edited by 
Boris Meissner is dominated by 
his own 150-page essay on “Social 
Change in Bolshevik Russia’ and 
also includes contributions on 
pre-1917 Russian society and on 
post-1917 social, educational, and 
economic policies. The book was 
originally published in German in 
1966; the 1972 translation is in- 
teresting but in fact adds little to 
what other scholars (e.g., Alex 
Inkeles, Frank Parkin, Robert 
Feldmesser, David Lane, and the 
contributors to Cyril Black’s 
Transformation of Russian So- 
ciety’) have provided in works al- 
ready available. The book does, 
however, serve the useful purpose 
of reminding readers that it was 
only some 15 to 25 years after the 
Bolshevik Revolution that the de- 
cisions were made which ensured 
a markedly stratified social system 
in the USSR. 

L. G. Churchward’s The Soviet 
Intelligentsia is a rather narrow 
study of a crucial group in Soviet 
society. The author defines the 
intelligentsia as those people with 
a tertiary education, and he 
focuses his inquiry almost exclu- 
sively on the 1960’s and 1970's. 
The study provides some useful 
data on institutions of the intelli- 
gentsia (the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, research institutes, etc.), 
on the social composition and life 
styles of intellectuals, and on their 
relationships with the party ap- 
paratus. On the minus side, 
Churchward tends toward descrip- 
tion rather than analysis, and 
rather dry description at that. The 
concluding chapters examining 
the types of interaction between 
intellectuals and the political au- 


1 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 


thorities probably provide the 
most interesting reading in what 
is on the whole an informative but 
not very exciting book. 


WITH RESPECT TO the main focus 
of this essay, cross-cultural analy- 
sis is always methodologically 
hazardous, especially when one is 
dealing with data such as those 
in the Yanowitch-Fisher volume, 
where the authors do not relate in 
detail how their surveys were con- 
ducted and analyzed, and when 
one is comparing cultural tradi- 
tions as diverse as those of China 
and Russia. With this caution in 
mind, what significant lessons 
does recent Soviet sociological re- 
search seem to hold for China? 

First and perhaps foremost, the 
growing literature on Soviet so- 
ciology as exemplified by the 
Yanowitch-Fisher work — under- 
scores the extremely unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the Chinese data 
base for vigorous sociological in- 
quiry. In essence, this data prob- 
lem reflects the fact that part of 
any social stratification inquiry is 
concerned with attitudes (e.g., 
group identity) and preferences 
(e.g., ranking of career choices) 
—hboth of which must be deter- 
mined through interviews and 
questionnaires. If the Chinese are 
undertaking this type of research, 
they are not making the results 
known publicly. Other physical 
indicators, such as income dif- 
ferentials, housing perquisites, 
and welfare benefits, also provide 
important information for analysis 
of social stratification. Here again, 
however, the Chinese data are 
grossly inadequate. 

Indeed, one cannot help read- 
ing the Schram volume (which is 
of higher quality than many works 
on China) without being struck by 
the degree to which the analysts 
take affirmative statements by the 
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Chinese as solid evidence that pro: 
grams are in fact being carried out 
effectively. Thus, for instance 
John Gardner and Wilt Ideme 
assert in their article on current 
educational policy that educa. 
tional “aid to relatively affluent 
districts has been discontinued or 
reduced, but it has been reallo- 
cated to the poorer and remote 
rural areas” (p. 266) without cit- 
ing evidence to bolster this con- 
tention and without indicating the 
scope and priorities of the trans- 
fer (if it in fact is taking place). 
An essay by Jon Sigurdson, which 
provides a detailed analysis of the 
Chinese plan for building up local. 
industry and gradually integrating 
it with the national economy, uses 
data consisting primarily of quali- 
tative (not quantitative) state- 
ments in the Chinese media com- 
bined with observations the au- 
thor made while traveling in China 
in 1971. These data suggest that 
current investment patterns pro- 
mote provincial or “regional” 
(an ambiguous term in Chinese) 
equality at the possible cost of 
increasing interprovincial and in- 
terregional disparities (pp. 215 
and 231); however, the Statistics 
to test the suggestion are unavail- 
able.’ (One might note in passing 
that the Soviet data presented by 
Yanowitch and Fisher show con- 
tinuing, marked regional inequal- 
ities in income, career prospects, 
and attitudes—see, e.g., p. 81.) 
Indeed, with the exception of 
Andrew Watson’s concluding essay. 


on the family, interpersonal rela- 


tions, and daily life, all the contri- 
butions to the Schram volume de- 
pict a rather rosy current situation 
in China largely on the assump- 


2 Such statistics are available for the 1950’s, 
and are currently being analyzed by Nicholas | 
Lardy at the University of Michigan. No 
adequate statistics are available for the past 
14 years. 


‘on that the Chinese programs 
nentioned in the media are in fact 
‘eing carried out effectively in the 
arious localities. 

| The Soviet data also sensitize 
ne analyst to the degree to which 
ighly aggregated categories are 
mployed in most analyses of 
‘hinese stratification patterns. In 
Imost every sphere, the Soviet 
cholars have found group identi- 
es and lines of stratification more 
omplex and finely gradated than 
he literature on China recognizes. 
‘or instance, one Soviet study 
ound that there were at least nine 
arge groups among Leningrad 
nachine-building personnel that 
liffered significantly in their so- 
doeconomic characteristics (pp. 
\5-66). These gradations were 
ound through empirical inquiry 
ind probably fairly accurately re- 
lect the real socioeconomic strati- 
ication within this Leningrad in- 
lustry. These and similar findings 
hroughout the book should give 
yause to China specialists who 
ind themselves forced by their 
fata to speak collectively of 
sroups such as “workers,” “tech- 
lical specialists,” “poor and lower 
niddle peasants,” “students,” and, 
% course, “reds” and “experts.” 
such categorizing may well in fact 
aggregate out of existence the 
nost meaningful cleavages in 
shina in terms of the personal life 
*xperiences of the average Chi- 
ese. 

_ Curiously, recent analyses of 
he Soviet Union, including the 
hree Soviet-related books under 
‘eview here, tend either to ignore 
yr to play down the important 
juestion of the social and political 
sonsiderations that leaders take 
nto account when making eco- 
1omic decisions. The Schram vol- 
ime and many other works on 
zhina earn a plus for pointing out 
‘he significance of such considera- 


tions in the Chinese context. 
Again, however, the problem is 
that data are rarely available for 
realistic analysis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the various op- 
tions in the minds of the leaders 
and of the affected constituents. 
The occasional exception to this 
statement only serves to prove the 
rule. To cite an instance that has 
come to the reviewer’s attention, 
the Red Guards in the city of 
Tientsin during the Cultural Revo- 
lution released a body of docu- 
ments relating to an earlier de- 
cision about whether Tientsin’s 
capitalists should continue to re- 
ceive interest on capital that had 
been socialized in 1955-56 beyond 
the seven-year expiration date 
(1962) originally set for payment 
of such interest... The problem 
arose in the wake of the disaster 
of the Great Leap Forward, at a 
time when the Communist leader- 
ship was anxious to win over the 
capitalists so that they would con- 
tribute their skills to improving 
the ominous economic situation. 
The Tientsin materials consist 
of a series of reports providing 
the results of empirical investiga- 
tions and of the deliberations of 
the authorities. These reports 
divide the capitalists into three 
groups, according to how much 
capital they put into the joint 
state-private enterprises formed 
in 1955-56. From 1956 to 1962, 
all capitalists received a 5 percent 
fixed annual interest on this cap- 
ital, and many also earned high 
salaries in their jobs. The opinions 
of the various groups concerned as 
to whether interest payments 
should be abolished in 1962 or 
extended were briefly as follows: 


3 The documents are translated in 
Selections from China Mainland Magazines 
(published in Hong Kong by the United States 
Consulate General), No. 619, June 10, 1968, 
pp. 1-79. 
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Large investors: counted on the 
interest payments for about 50 
percent of current income and did 
not want to give them up; feared 
political isolation, however, if all 
smaller investors renounced their 
payments. 

Medium investors: counted on 
interest payments for about 10 
percent of current income; split 
over the question of renouncing 
further payments. 

Small investors: counted on in- 
terest payments for only 2 percent 
of their current income; figured 
that by renouncing interest pay- 
ments they would rid themselves 
of the “capitalist” label, thereby 
qualifying for workers’ welfare 
benefits that would exceed their 
former interest payments; almost 
all, therefore, favored giving up 
the interest payments. 

One opinion group in the Tient- 
sin party: permit all who want to 
renounce interest payments to do 
so and allow all others to retain 
them (the small investors formed 
the large majority of Tientsin’s 
capitalists); stress the need to re- 
duce tensions with the former 
bourgeoisie and enlist their help 
in economic development. 

Second (and eventually pre- 
dominant) opinion group in the 
Tientsin party organs: retain fixed 
interest payments for most in- 
vestors (including many who want 
to renounce them) so as to (1) 
maintain a clear dividing line be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the 
workers, (2) continue to provide 
material incentives to enlist the 
cooperation of the bourgeoisie, 
(3) retain a visible excuse for 
maintaining a political program 
aimed at transforming the bour- 
geoisie, and (4) make a better im- 
pression among Overseas Chinese 
with ties to native capitalists.* 


4 Ibid., pp. 25-26 and 28-42. 


Book Reviews 


This brief list provides some 
sense of the complexity and close 
interrelationship of political, eco- 
nomic, and social considerations 
in such decision-making in a so- 
cialist country like China. The key 
elements that divided opinion on 
this issue—and probably most 
other matters of a similar nature 
in China—were more subtle than 
the public media indicated and 
more complex than most Western 
analyses could account for. The 
Soviet data now becoming avail- 
able, although lacking specific 
reference to policymaking desid- 
erata, at least serve as a vivid re- 
minder of the great complexity of 
the socioeconomic situtation hid- 
den behind the oversimplified, 
ideologically-defined social cate- 
gories mentioned in the public 
media They also point up the types 
of difficulties that the Chinese can 
expect to encounter in trying to 
mold their society and their popu- 
lace into a historically unique 
pattern of development. 


THE MOST SALIENT phenomenon 
that emerges from the pages of 
Yanowitch and Fisher is the in- 
tractable nature of inequality 
resulting from differences in in- 
tellectual background and attain- 
ment under socialism. 
Specifically, Soviet sociologists 
are finding that even in the 1960’s 
and 1970’s family background pro- 
vides the single most important 
determinant of the occupational 
values of Soviet citizens. They are 
learning, moreover, that this char- 
acteristic has proved strongest 
among the intellectuals, where the 
countervailing attitudes conveyed 
to the children through a range of 
formal channels (schools, mass 
media, etc.) evidently have only a 
marginal impact (p. 224). In addi- 
tion, continuing cognitive differen- 
tials in the nature, complexity, and 


importance of various jobs are 
providing an ongoing source of 
inequality of fundamental impor- 
tance (p. 102). Only better edu- 
cation, then, allows a person to 
move from one type of position to 
a qualitatively better job (p. 80). 
However, “cultural” (highly cor- 
related with family) background 
determines the degree to which 
people will avail themselves of the 
educational opportunities afforded 
them. Thus the circle is complete, 
and the intellectuals maintain 
their positions through a number 
of generations. 

A study of collective farms in 
the Kalinin Region, Krasnodar 
Territory, and the Tatar ASSR 
shows the ramifications of this 
syndrome. Here analysts found 
that increasing the degree of lati- 
tude of collective farms in deci- 
sion-making did not make the 
collective farmers themselves feel 
that they participated more mean- 
ingfully in the affairs of the farms. 
Rather, the study concluded, 
“since a large proportion of the 
collective farmers do not have 
any skill whatsoever, nor enough 
education, all of the constantly 
expanding rights of collective 
farms are first of all personified in 
the managerial personnel and spe- 
Clalistsecy (78 (pial?) eT hussein 
creasing the latitude in decision- 
making in effect puts more power 
into the hands of the more edu- 
cated personnel at the local level, 
for only they have the _ inter- 
est, competence, and confidence 
necessary to exercise fully these 
newly-available options. 

This finding in the Soviet situa- 
tion should caution analysts 
against equating decentralization 
of decision-making in Chinese ag- 
riculture with greater egalitar- 
ianism within the communes. In- 
deed, it seems possible that over 
the long run it will be China’s 
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rusticated students who wil 
creasingly monopolize the ke 
decision-making posts in 
communes. 

In fact, the attempts at deg 
tralization in all spheres of 
nomic decision-making in C 
may, if the Soviet data can val 
be applied to China, simply ace 
tuate differentials within basic. 
level units, given the low level of| 
mass education in China. Jack| 
Gray’s conclusion in the Schram! 
volume that Mao’s policies pro: 
duce a type of socialism tig 
based on “popular power” m 
therefore, overlook a critical 
ment of differentiation among 
populace (p. 157). And M 
stress on the importance of ma 
education, along with his f 
concerning the continuing “elite’| 
culture of the intellectuals passed| 
on through the family, seem fully) 
justified, judging by the Soviet re. 
search. The same research al 0 | 
tends to support Mao’s belief the 
this problem will persist for 
ades, perhaps for centuries, even| 
under the conditions of socialist 
society. 

To sum up, the findings a 
Soviet sociological inquiry obvi 
ously cannot be mechanically af 
plied to China. Given the new f 
search now being carried out It in| 
the USSR, however, Soviet 
ings are again becoming im 
tant for understanding the internal 
dynamics of the People’s Republic] 
of China. Recent Soviet rescaa 
as exemplified in the Yanowitel 
and Fisher volume, should sens i 
tize China specialists to the meth 
odological pitfalls inherent in| 
analyzing the results of contem:! 
porary Chinese programs. And ‘ 
careful look at the Soviet data can 
suggest some of the more intrat 
table problems that the Chinese 
may face in their search fof 
socially equitable polity. 
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Soviet Society in Flux 


| EDITORS’ NOTE: In recent years, the USSR, like many other advanced industrial states, has 

| experienced increasing problems as an outgrowth of industrialization and the process of 

| urbanization that has accompanied it. But the Soviet government’s strong dedication to quick 

| economic development and the country’s specific political system have given these problems 

| distinctive forms. The following three articles deal with some of the most important of the problems. 
Mr. Powell explores the character of the continuing heavy migration from the countryside and 

the mounting difficulties that it has been posing for the Soviet leadership. Mr. Jackson looks at 

the consequences of rapid urbanization and the complexities of city planning and management. 

And Mr. Feshbach describes the apparently expanding institutional controls over labor 

mobility by which the government is seeking to combat massive turnover, maldistribution, and 


underutilization of labor in the Soviet economy. 


The Rural Exodus 


By David E. Powell 


Ss a leading Soviet demographer remarked in 

1972, “the countryside is moving to the 

city.” During the period 1959-70, some three 
million rural inhabitants left their villages each 
year to resettle in Soviet cities, towns, and urban- 
type settlements. Half of them, finding urban life 
not to their liking, returned home. But the other 
half—a total of 16.4 million people—took up perma- 
nent residence in the cities.’ Moreover, this exodus 
has been growing. While the annual net migration 
of rural dwellers to the city averaged 1.5 million in 


Mr. Powell is a Research Fellow at the Russian Re- 


search Center, Harvard University (Cambridge, 
Mass.), on leave from the Department of Govern- 
ment and Foreign Affairs of the University of Virginia 
(Charlottesville), where he is an Associate Professor. 
He has appeared in these pages on several occasions 
and is author of the forthcoming volume, Anti- 
religious Propaganda in the Soviet Union. 


the years 1959-70, more recently it has been run- 
ning at 1.9 million a year.’ 

This massive movement has resulted, in part, from 
official policy. Committed to a program of indus- 
trial development requiring the skills of a large, 
urban labor force, and perhaps sharing the contempt 
of Marx and Engels for “the idiocy of rural life,” the 
Soviet government has over the years actively en- 
couraged peasants and their children to move to the 
city. Until a decade or so ago, the authorities wel- 
comed urbanization unquestioningly, viewing it as a 
prerequisite for industrialization and economic devel- 
opment and as a vehicle for increasing social mo- 
bility and for bringing “backward” citizens into the 
mainstream of socioeconomic life. Today, however, 
the authorities show an increasing ambivalence 


1, Perevedentsev, Nash sovremennik (Moscow), No. 11, 1972, 
pp. 100, 104. 
2 Zhurnalist (Moscow), No. 1, 1973, p. 36. 


Soviet Society in Flux: The Rural Exodus 
Table 1: Percent of Secondary-School Seniors and 


Graduates Planning to Stay in the Countryside 


(selected regions) 


Percent planning 


Place/ date to remain 
Smolensk Province/ 1964 20 
Smolensk Province/ 1970 22 
Sverdlovsk Province/ 1964 Ss 


Crimea Province/ 1969 4 
Kostroma Province/ 1969 


SOURCE: Compiled from data in M. N. Rutkevich, Ed., Zhiznennye 
plany molodiozhi (Life Plans of Young People), Sverdlovsk, Urals 
State University Press, 1966, tr. in Soviet Education (White Plains, 
N.Y.), Vol. 11, Nos. 3-5, p. 106; /zvestia (Moscow), Nov. 22, 1964, and 
July 12, 1970; Pravda (Moscow), April 15, 1969, and June 5, 1970. 


toward the rural exodus. While still viewing the mi- 
gration as “a historically legitimate, progressive 
process,” “a response to the objective laws of social 
development,” * officials and scholars are uneasy 
with the pattern of population migration and some 
of its unanticipated consequences. 

Despite this increasing uneasiness in Official 
circles over the character and consequences of mi- 
gration, large-scale population movement continues. 
The present article will attempt to define what types 
of people have been leaving the countryside and 
why they have been leaving, what problems the 
leaders see in this exodus, and what is being done to 
alleviate the situation. 


The Migrants 


Turning first to the profile of the migrants, we 
discover that rural-urban migration within the USSR 
is primarily a movement of the young. In the main, 
it is the bright and energetic young people, those 
with drive and skills, who leave the farms and make 
their way to the city. According to Soviet statistics, 
the overwhelming majority of migrants are between 
the ages of 15 and 35, and most are teenagers or 
people in their twenties.* 

As numerous Soviet surveys have shown, young- 
sters in the USSR are contemptuous of farming and 


3 Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), July 23, 1966; Sovetskaia 
kultura (Moscow), Nov. 14, 1968, p. 2. 

4 Perevedenstev, joc. cit., p. 103; D. |. Valentei et a/., Eds., 
Problemy migratsii naseleniia i trudovykh resursov (Problems of 
Population Migration and Labor Resources), Moscow, Statistika, 1970, 
pp. 57-58. 


anxious to avoid agricultural careers. The classic 
study, conducted a decade ago in Novosibirsk Prov- 


| 


ince, revealed that only 12 percent of farmers’ chil- 


dren planned to become farmers. Almost nine out 
of ten hoped instead to become industrial workers 
when they graduated from school. Children from 
non-farm families were even less willing to spend 


their lives on the land; fewer than 5 percent of them > 


expressed any interest in working in agriculture.’ 
Similar results surfaced in surveys of seniors and 
graduates of rural secondary schools in Smolensk, 
Kostroma, Sverdlovsk, and Crimea Provinces; gen- 
erally speaking, only about 15 percent of the young- 
sters polled indicated that they wanted to become 
farmers (see Table 1). 

This disdain for agricultural work usually leads 
to out-migration. A 1969 study of rural schools in 
the Crimea, for example, found that more than 70 
percent of the graduating classes “expressed an 
urge to move to the city,” * while a 1970 poll of 
secondary school graduates in Leningrad Province 
showed that only 5 percent of the youngsters stayed 
in the rural areas after graduation.’ 

The more mature a youngster is, the more apt 
he is to reject rural life in general and his village 
in particular. This was demonstrated vividly by a 
1966 survey of children in grades eight through 
eleven in rural schools in Smolensk Province. While 
72 percent of the children had decided to move to 
the city after finishing school, the proportion of 
pupils determined to leave increased from grade to 
grade. Some 65 percent of the eighth-grade pupils 
said they would resettle in the city, whereas the fig- 
ure was 83 percent for tenth-graders and 96 percent 
for eleventh-graders.*® 

As for the sex of the migrants, men have been 
far more apt than women to leave the countryside. 
The most comprehensive study of migrants to ap- 
pear—carried out by T. |. Zaslavskaia and her col- 
leagues in Novosibirsk Province—found that 71.5 
percent of all migrants were male.°® 

Among the youngest migrants, however, girls pre- 
dominate. A survey of population migration in the 
Russian Republic for the years 1959-66 indicated 


5A. G. Aganbegian et a/., Eds., Kolichestvennye metody v 
sotsiologii (Quantitative Methods in Sociology), Moscow, Nauka, 
1966, p. 191. 

© Pravda (Moscow) June 5, 1970. 

7 Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), Jan. 26, 1972. 

8 Literaturnaia gazeta, July 23, 1966. 

9T. |. Zaslavskaia et a/., Eds., Migratsiia selskovo naseleniia 
(Migration of the Rural Population), Moscow, Mysl, 1970, p. 139. 


A happy stroll on a Moscow boulevard, one of the attractions which lure many a village conscript to seek 
his future in the city. 


paying jobs, which usually require more specialized 
itraining, tend to be “reserved” for men. Women 
' typically are relegated to the jobs of field hand, 
milkmaid, or some equally menial role.** 

Feeling a need to escape from this syndrome, 
irural girls are more strongly inclined than boys to 
seek admission to institutions of higher learning, 
jand to improve their chances they tend to leave the 
i village even before age 16.** They are eager to estab- 
lish urban residence by age 15 or 16 in order to be 
}sure of obtaining an internal passport at age 16 
\(withheld from most rural citizens), and thus be 
assured of the opportunity to attend urban sec- 
Ondary and higher schools. In contrast, village boys 
tend to wait in the village until they are called up 
\for army service. However, once in the military, 


a 


10 Valentei et a/., op. cit., p. 59. 
11 /jteraturnaia gazeta, July 23, 1966. 
12 Valentei et a/., op. cit., p. 59. 


—Klaus Lehnartz/Camera Press via Pictorial. 


they know they would find few girls their age back in 
their native villages and hence are unenthusiastic 
about returning there after their release. (Moreover, 
military service, by providing young men with tech- 
nical skills and expanding their horizons in other 
ways, reinforces the inclination not to return.) 
Young women who do not leave the countryside at 
age 15 or 16 face poor marital prospects there and 
consequently have little choice but to go to the city 
or to the North if they want to find husbands.” 
Migrants also tend to be better educated than 
those who remain in the villages. One study of cen- 
tral Russia revealed that 61 percent of all citizens 
leaving the rural areas had at least some secondary 
education (complete or incomplete).* The Zaslavskaia 
study, too, found a strong correlation between the 
level of education of young people in Novosibirsk 


13 Some, of course, remain in the village and marry men 
younger than themselves, a phenomenon far more widespread in 
rural than in urban areas. See Novyi mir (Moscow), No. 8, 
1973, p. 269. 

14 Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 5, 1973, tr. in Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press (Columbus, Ohio—hereafter CDSP), Vol. 25, 
No. 45, p. 12. By contrast, 87 percent of those moving to the 
countryside from the city have, at most, a seventh-grade education. 
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Table 2: Factors Attracting 
Rural Adults to the Cities ° 


Percent of sample 


Factors citing given factor 
The entire quality of life is better 30.4 
Services are better 19.0 
More free time 19.9 
Better labor conditions 20.1 
More interesting work 10.8 
Higher wages 6.9 
Easier to continue education 9.2 
Other reasons 23.6 


2 From a survey in Novosibirsk Province. 


SOURCE: T. |. Zaslavskaia et a/., Eds., Migratsiia selskovo naselenia 
(Migration of the Rural Population), Moscow, Mysl, 1970, p. 156. 


Province and their inclination to leave the country- 
side. Conversely, almost 40 percent of the “stable 
population” (those who intended to stay in their 
villages) had completed no more than three years 
of schooling, as against 19 percent of those planning 
to resettle in the city. More than 17 percent of 
those youths who announced their intention to leave 
had completed at least ten years of schooling, 
whereas only some 7 percent of those who planned 
to remain in the village had achieved this level of 
education.” 

As one might expect from the data on educational 
backgrounds, the flow of bright young men and 
women to the cities consists heavily of people with 
specialized training and skills. Machine operators 
(tractors drivers, truck drivers, combine operators, 
etc.) as well as members of the rural intelligentsia 
(i.e., schoolteachers, doctors, agronomists, and 
economists) are especially anxious to leave.**: Per- 
sons born and raised in the villages see specialized 
training as a pathway to the city. Others, who have 
come to the countryside on obligatory assignments 
after finishing their education in the city, generally 
leave as soon as their period of required service 
(usually three years) is up. 

The problem of turnover and out-migration among 
machine operators is particularly acute. 'n Novosi- 
birsk Province, for example, collective farms lose 
about one-fifth of their machine operators each year, 
and farms in other areas experience a similar drain 


15 Op. cit., p. 131. 
16 Ekonomicheskie nauki (Moscow), No. 8, 1973, tr. in CDSP, 
Vol. 26, No. 3, p. 6. 


Table 3: Motives Impelling Rural Adults 
to Leave the Countryside ° 


Percent of sample | 
citing given motive | 


Motives 


Dissatisfaction with content 


and conditions of labor 33.9 
Dissatisfaction with pay 10.6 
Desire to continue education 

(own or children’s) 22.4 
Desire to live in city 13.1 
Family circumstances 10.1 
Other reasons 48.6 


a From a Survey in Novosibirsk Province. 
SOURCE: T. |. Zaslavskaia, op. cit., p. 160. 


of skilled workers. Indeed, more than 2.5 million 


agricultural machine operators left the countryside | 


during the brief period 1966-68.’” 


Motivating Factors 


As already suggested, rural-urban migration re- 
sults from a complex set of motives and factors 


involving a positive assessment of urban life and a 
negative assessment of rural life. According to the | 
Zaslavskaia study, approximately one in five rural | 
adults wants to live in a city. They point to the | 
“quality of life’—the urban environment, better | 
working conditions, more interesting and remunera- | 
tive jobs, more and better services, and better op- | 
portunities to continue their own education or that | 


of their children (see Table 2). 


These positive attitudes go hand in hand with a- 


set of negative assessments of rural life. The most 


common complaint or motive for leaving the country- | 


side, according to Zaslavskaia, is dissatisfaction with 


one’s work. More than one-third of those who ex- 


pected to move were dissatisfied with the character 


of their work or the conditions under which they | 
worked; a number also were dissatisfied with their 
remuneration (see Table 3). Moving to the city, they | 
believed, would improve their standard of living and | 


provide them with more satisfying work. 


i 


17 Perevedentsev, Joc. cit., p. 100, and Novyi mir, loc. cit. 
(See the article by Murray Feshbach in this issue on the difficulties 
the Soviet Union has experienced in expanding the number 
of agricultural machine operators despite a prodigious training 
effort.) 


Young people in the countryside are especially 
apt to find their work unrewarding. Zaslavskaia 
found that farm workers between the ages of 16 and 
29 were far more eager to change jobs than those 
over 30 (34.9 percent of the younger workers wanted 
to do so, as against 12.6 percent of those who were 
30 or over). Moreover, those young people who were 
dissatisfied with their jobs and who could not find 
suitable alternatives in their own villages were far 
more apt to leave for the city than those who, while 
dissatisfied, still could find acceptable work in the 
countryside. Those who wanted to leave saw “city 
work” as attractive because it is less strenuous, 
requires a shorter working day, provides more hy- 
genic working conditions, and offers better prospects 
for upward mobility than does employment on the 
farm.” 
| The problem is not simply that young people find 
farm work uninteresting or boring. They realize that 
they are not “masters of the land”; thus, they have 
little reason to remain. As Zaslavskaia puts it, 


SSS a REA at Pn De ls Ne ale AAS RCE MOR ates Coe Sas Ot 0 EE EE SESS 
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.. . the young people fee/ that they are not so much 
the masters (khoziaevy) as hired laborers in agri- 
cultural production; as a rule, they have no share 
in managing the collective farm, the section, or the 
brigade; they do not participate in the making of 
important decisions, and therefore they have no op- 
portunity to utilize their potential and their knowl- 
edge of the production process.” 


The second most important motive for leaving 
the countryside, according to Zaslavskaia, is the 
poor educational prospects there for oneself or one’s 
children. Almost one-fourth (22.4 percent) of the 
adults questioned in her study cited this as a fac- 
tor influencing their desire to move.” For people of 
school age (not surveyed by Zaslavskaia), dissatisfac- 


18 Op. cit., pp. 193, 195, 203. 

19 /bid., pp. 200-01. 

20 /bid., pp. 161, 163. See also, Pravda, March 29, 1970. Rather 
than move to a city, some rural parents move to villages with an 
eight-year or secondary school for their children. 


Worlds apart—relaxation at a popular Moscow nightspot and chores on a collective farm near Odessa. 
: 


—John Launois/Black Star and Charles Kiensch/Pictorial. 
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tion with the educational opportunities provided by 
the village school is the major factor in deciding to 
move to the city. In one survey, 83 out of 85 tenth- 
graders questioned said they were leaving their 
villages for this reason.” 

The reasons for such attitudes are easily found. 
Almost without exception, rural schools provide 
children in the countryside with a less adequate 
education than that available to urban youths. 
Schools tend to be small, in a state of disrepair, 
Staffed with poorly trained and overworked teachers, 


and—especially in areas of low population density— 


almost inaccessible to pupils. Instances of children 
having to walk ten kilometers each way to and from 
school are still reported in the press, while arrange- 
ments for bus transportation or boarding schools 
are inadequate or nonexistent. In some provinces 
(e.g., Briansk, Kursk, Tula) and in the Maritime 
Territory, dormitory space is available for less than 
20 percent of those who request it. As a result, large 
numbers of pupils are compelled to rent private 
apartments nearby—or not so nearby.” 

Many rural schools are too small to provide young- 
sters with adequate training, and efforts to build 
schools in more villages tend to dissipate educa- 
tional resources rather than improve education. The 
Soviet countryside is dotted with one-room school- 
houses and one-teacher schools. Indeed, a classroom 
in which the teacher works with three age-groups 
seems to be the norm for the small rural elementary 
school.*® The educational consequences of such an 
arrangement are predictable. To quote a Soviet 
school principal, “even if the total number of pupils 
in the classroom is quite small, forty-five minutes 
divided by three results in a pedagogical zero.” * 
Combined classes for several grades (kombinaty, as 
they are known in the USSR) are also not uncom- 
mon in rural eight-year and ten-year schools. (Almost 
20 percent of rural secondary schools have no more 
than 280 pupils).”° 

More telling than the poor location and small size 
of rural schools are the inferior credentials of those 
teaching in the villages. Fully one-third of those 
teaching in the fifth through tenth grades of rural 
schools lack higher education, having been trained 


21 /iteraturnaia gazeta, July 23, 1966. 

22 See. e.g., Komsomolskaia pravda, Jan. 15, 1973, and /zvestia 
(Moscow), June 17, 1972. 

23 Pravda, March 29, 1970, and Uchite/skaia gazeta (Moscow), 
Nov, 29, 1973. 

24 Izvestia, Jan. 26, 1972. 

25 /bid. 


only in secondary teacher-training schools.”* Because — 
of the acute shortage of adequately trained person- 


nel, some schools simply do not offer certain 


courses. Moreover, rural schoolteachers usually have — 
to instruct in subjects outside their field of speciali- 


zation, still further diluting the quality of education - 


available to rural children. Those assigned to one-— 


teacher schools suffer the most—some having to 


give aS many as sixteen lessons a day in different 
classrooms and on different subjects.’ 


The heavy burdens on rural teachers help explain 


the reluctance of new teachers to accept positions 


in the countryside or to remain there. Graduates of | 


pedagogical institutes, especially those assigned to 


rural schools in Siberia and the Far East, react with | 
dismay to the prospect of teaching in a village. In-_ 
deed, one Soviet study found that even before teach- | 


ing assignments were made, “many of the young 


women who were graduating began to arrange 
weddings with eligible city bachelors, while the men 
suddenly began to suffer from heart disease and 


terrible headaches,” * both obvious attempts to | 


avoid assignment to a school in the countryside. 


Every year, approximately two-thirds of all grad-— 


uates of pedagogical institutes are assigned to rural 


schools, and for graduates in the fields of Russian 


language and literature, mathematics, physics, his- 
tory, and foreign languages, the figure is 90 per- 
cent.*” So many young teachers were assigned to 


rural schools in the late 1960’s (1,224,000 during | 
the period 1966-70) that it was thought possible “to | 
bring the army of rural teachers up to all but full | 


strength” by the end of 1970.* But a large number 
of those assigned to the villages—roughly 10 per- 
cent for the country as a whole and up to 30 percent 


in some provinces—never reach their destinations.” | 
Unprepared both by education and by temperament | 
to work in the countryside, they remain in the city 


and find other work. 


26|n the year 1970-71, the actual figure was 33.1 percent, itself a 
considerable improvement over the 42.4 percent of five years 
earlier. See /storiia SSSR (Moscow), No. 3, 1972, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 
24, No. 44, p. 16. See also Uchite/lskaia gazeta, April 14, 1973. 

27 See /Izvestia, Sept. 4, 1973; also Pravda, Aug. 4 and 5, and 
Dec. 30, 1973. 

28 Ibid., July 16, 1972. 


29 Istoriia SSSR, loc. cit., and Sovetskaia Rossiia (Moscow), No. 14, | 


1970, tr. in CDSP, Vol 23, No. 3, p. 21. 

30 /zvestia, Aug. 9, 1972. 

31 There has been some improvement in these figures over the 
years. Thus, in the Russian Republic the proportion of teachers 
showing up for assigned jobs increased from 85 percent in 1959 to 
91 percent in 1970. See /storiia SSSR, loc. cit.; also Izvestia, 

Feb. 17 and April 23, 1972, and Pravda, Aug. 4, 1973. 


What is more, those who do reach the villages to 
which they have been assigned will, likely as not, 
simply replace a teacher who is leaving after having 
fulfilled his or her three-year obligation. Moreover, 
some of the new arrivals begin making plans to leave 
/as soon as they arrive. They “immediately take pen- 
cil in hand and write tearful letters to the... 
Ministry of Education, pleading to be released.” » 

Young teachers who return to the city at the first 
opportunity consequently represent a major com- 
ponent of the rural youth exodus. Moreover, they 
‘stimulate many of their pupils, and others of school 
_age as well, to leave the villages. By their reluctance 
to accept a teaching position in the countryside, by 


their ignorance of agricultural life and negative atti- 
tude toward it, and by their early departure from 


the village, they point the way to the city for thou- 
sands of rural youngsters. As one Pravda article 
put it, 


How can... a teacher talk to the children about 
love of their village, or develop respect for the work 
of grain growers, if he himself does not like the area 
or the school, and is merely waiting for the set time 
to expire ... to leave these young people and this 
area forever??? 


Rural pupils who stay on to complete their sec- 
Ondary education in the countryside are at a severe 
disadvantage if they try to continue their education. 
Even the Deputy Minister of Education of the USSR 


has commented on the “scant knowledge” of rural 
secondary school seniors and “the narrowness of 
their horizons.” ** Rural schools, as already pointed 


out, often lack qualified teachers of languages and 


other special skills, and since students usually have 
to take a competitive examination in a foreign lan- 
guage or one of the sciences in order to be admitted 
to higher-level schools, rural school graduates find 
the path to higher education almost completely 
blocked. As a result, urban students are greatly over- 
represented in the student bodies of even provincial 
universities. For example, children of collective 
farmers constitute only 15 percent of the student 
body at Grozny University, in the Chechen-Ingush 
Autonomous Republic.* 


32 Izvestia, April 23, 1973. The overwhelming majority of Soviet 
schoolteachers are women, and the problems of rural isolation 
and poor marital prospects fall particularly heavily on them. 

See /zvestia, Sept. 4, 1973, and Uchite/skaia gazeta, Aug. 28, 1973. 

33 Pravda, Aug. 15, 1969. 

34 Uchitelskaia gazeta, Nov. 29, 1973. 
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(It is worth noting here that urban youths also 
occupy a disproportionately large number of places 
at institutions or in specific courses explicitly desig- 
nated for the training of future rural specialists. 
Thus, in 1972 almost 40 percent of the first-year 
students at the Vsevolozhsky Agricultural Technical 
School were graduates of urban schools, and at the 
Leningrad Agricultural Institute the figure was 60 
percent.*® Moreover, most of the urban youths attend- 
ing agricultural schools would not dream of working 
on the farms and seek to learn mechanical or elec- 
trical skills which will guarantee them city jobs. In 
the case of those rural youngsters who do gain 
admission to urban secondary, vocational, and 
higher schools, the experience of urban life has the 
effect of drawing them still further away from the 
village. Once in the city, they are sure to appreciate 
even more powerfully the differences between urban 
and rural living conditions. Even those who said they 
would return to the village after obtaining some sort 
of technical training are likely to remain in the 
city.*”) 

The consequences of all this are far-reaching, 
with each element of the problem reinforcing the 
others. The lack of trained teachers and the low 
morale and high rate of turnover among those who 
do teach in the countryside tend to perpetuate the 
low quality of rural education. In turn, the fear that 
their children will receive inadequate training, in 
conjunction with other considerations, impels 
hundreds of thousands of rural parents to migrate 
to the cities each year. This makes the rural schools 
even less attractive to prospective teachers and 
further aggravates the problem. 


Of Wage and Amenities 


Besides dissatisfaction with work conditions and 
the lack of educational opportunities, other factors 
help to bring about rural out-migration. The lower 
level of wages received by farmers and the generally 
poor quality of village life—what one Soviet com- 
mentator described as the ‘centuries-old economic 
and cultural backwardness” of the countryside*— 
also move many to resettle in the city (see Table 3). 


LT 


35 /zvestia, April 23, 1972. On the obstacles to would-be 
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Collective farmers take a break at the village pump 
on a farm in the Kuban. 


—Charles Klensch/Pictorial. 


In fact, Soviet farmers do have grounds to com- 
plain. Their wages still remain considerably lower 
than wages for nonagricultural occupations despite 
serious efforts in the post-Stalin era to provide 
farmers with more disposable income. In 1965, the 
average monthly wage for collective farmers 
amounted to only one-half of that paid to industrial 
workers (state farm workers were paid roughly 
three-quarters the amount paid to industrial work- 
ers).”° By 1969-70, largely because of the introduc- 
tion of guaranteed wages on the collective farms, the 
wages of collective farmers rose to some 75 percent 
of average wages for industry (for state farm workers 
wages amounted to approximately 85 percent of in- 
dustrial wages). However, the difference between 
the real incomes of farm workers and _ industrial 
workers remained substantially greater than these 
figures indicate, since the former receive only about 
half as much as the latter in benefits from social 
funds.*° 

Also significant in the context of the migration 
problem is the existence of marked regional varia- 
tions in the disparity between urban and rural wage 


39 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 6, 1966, tr. in Problems of Economics 
(White Plains, N.Y.), Vol. 9, No. 12, p. 18. 

49 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5, 1972, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 24, No. 45, 
p. 17. Slightly different figures are given in Ekonomika selskovo 
kKhoziaistva (Moscow), No. 11, 1972, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 25, No. 
12, Dass 


levels. The largest gaps between agricultural and 
industrial wages occur in the northwestern RSFSR, 
the Urals, Siberia, and the Far East—precisely those 
areas that have been experiencing the most dramatic 
exodus of rural dwellers. Figures for 1969-70 indi- 
cate that in the Urals and Siberia, collective farm 
wages were two-thirds of industrial wages, while in. 
the northwestern part of the Russian Republic the 
two were even further apart.” | 
In addition to such wage differentials, rural inhabi- | 
tants have few of the amenities that urban dwellers | 
enjoy, and those amenities that are available tend | 
to be of lower quality and harder to obtain. Even 
basic necessities such as public utilities remain in. 
short supply. While virtually all rural settlements | 
now have electricity, central water-service is avail-| 
able to only 23 percent of the rural population, while 
household gas-service is available to only 18 percent. | 
By the end of 1975, when the current five-year plan 
ends, only 30 percent of the country’s rural residents | 
can expect to have central water-service.* | 
Housing in rural areas also tends to be of low. 
quality. Some new dwellings continue to be built 
without indoor plumbing, while other new buildings | 
are said to be “nothing but imitations of old mud 
huts.” “* Moreover, consumer services are in short 
supply. In Orenburg Province, for example, where 
almost half the population lives in rural areas, only 
one-fourth of everyday-service enterprises (barber | 
shops, laundries, etc.) are located outside the main. 
cities.“ Throughout the countryside, people have to 
shop in stores which are often short of goods, and 
which sometimes lack even the most basic neces- | 
sities.“ Again, the network of rural pre-school insti- | 
tutions is less well-developed than in the cities. . 
There are too few nurseries and kindergartens, and | 
they suffer from a shortage of school supplies, toys, | 
and other equipment.” | 
Likewise, medical facilities and services in the | 
countryside are inferior. Like schoolteachers, physi- | 
cians are so distressed by the poor housing and | 
living conditions they encounter in the villages that 
| 


41 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5, 1972, tr. in loc. cit. : 

42 Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), No. 2, 1973, tr. in CDSP, 
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44 Pravda, Jan. 28, 1972. 
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they either refuse assignments to rural areas or 
return to the city as soon as possible, sometimes 
even before their terms are up.”’ As a result, there 
is a serious shortage of public health personnel in 
the countryside. In the Georgian Republic, for ex- 
ample, where the ratio of doctors to population is 
higher than anywhere else in the USSR, there were 
‘no physicians at all in 25 rural hospitals and 127 
rural out-patient clinics in 1972.“ 

_ Finally, rural dwellers do not have adequate facili- 
ties for spending their leisure time. There are few 
theaters, cinemas, sports centers, or other places 
where they can relax. Rural clubs are said to lack 
“the spark of life,” and few provide anything more 
than “boredom and empty rooms.” “° The particu- 
larly serious impact of this state of affairs on young 
people was indicated in a letter sent by a group of 
youngsters in a village of Tambov Province to 
Izvestia in 1972: 


Dear Editor! Advise us how to occupy ourselves. It 
is dull and uninteresting in our village. Especially in 
the summer. The river is far away... . There are no 
sports facilities. The club has only dances and films 
for adults. The projectionist, even when he is sober, 
ees not consider us an audience... .* 


‘A journalist sent to investigate this complaint de- 
scribed the club as a “dirty, dilapidated building 
in the center of the village.’’ He found that the lack 
of facilities for spending leisure time creatively 
caused some of the local boys and girls to indulge in 
drinking or commit acts of hooliganism. The local 
store did not sell books, the bookmobile rarely vis- 
ited the village, and few shops provided goods or 
services that could occupy the youngsters. The local 
secondary school, which should have organized 
activities for the pupils when school was not in 
‘session, provided “nothing except a chorus and 
drama group that functions only a few weeks out of 
the year.” ** Young people from this village—and 
from countless others like it throughout the USSR— 
become bored and restless, and they ultimately 
leave for the city. Of the 40 students in the two most 
recent graduating classes of the local village school, 
only two remained in the village. 
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So far, we have examined the particular categories 
of people that have been leaving the Soviet country- 
side and a number of the factors motivating them. 
From the Soviet viewpoint, this migration continues 
to have some welcome aspects—expansion of the 
industrial labor force and a rise in the mobility 
and social mobilization of the rural populace. How- 
ever, in recent years, the authorities have become 
increasingly concerned about certain unexpected 
results of the massive rural exodus and have begun 
to reassess their once unqualified endorsement of it. 


Unforeseen Problems 


Officials and scholars cite four major areas of 
concern. The first is the apparent irrationality of 
migration patterns. Rural dwellers tend to move to 
the city from precisely those areas—East and West 
Siberia and the Urals—which already suffer from 
shortages of rural manpower, while rural inhabitants 
in areas of surplus rural manpower—Central Asia, 
Moldavia, and the Caucasus—have been the most 
reluctant to leave for the cities. In 1970, for exam- 
ple, the greatest relative exodus occurred in West 
Siberia, where 35 out of every 1,000 rural dwellers 
left their villages, and the lowest rate of out-migra- 
tion (5 per 1,000) was recorded in Central Asia.* 

Second, uncontrolled rural out-migration has been 
found to be “in conflict with the needs of agricul- 
tural production.” ** The best and brightest abandon 
the land, leaving the tasks of farming to older, less 
skilled, and less productive workers. Soviet studies 
showing a decrease in the rural population generally 
have revealed an even sharper drop among those of 
working age. In Novosibirsk Province, for example, 
the total rural population fell by 14 percent during 
the period 1957-68, but the number of persons em- 
ployed on the farms fell by almost 24 percent.” 
(Furthermore, those listed as “able-bodied workers” 
on some collective farms include a substantial num- 
ber of women whose husbands work at nearby enter- 
prises. These women remain on the farms simply in 
order to cultivate their private plots for family needs, 
and they contribute little to the collective’s produc- 
tion effort.**) 

The consequences of this trend for agriculture 
are predictable. Farmers in areas with serious labor 
ee ee ee 
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Table 4: Trends in Rural Population, 1959-70 
(totals for 1970 as % of 1959 totals) 


Working-age Young adults 
Republic population 20-24 25-29 30-34 
RSFSR 79 51 45 79 
Ukraine 84 52 TAN 91 
Belorussia 81 79 46 47 
Uzbekistan 112 82 78 114 
Kazakhstan 106 67 89 126 
Georgia 98 61 67 102 
Azerbaidzhan 103 51 53 140 
Lithuania 82 60 70 88 
Moldavia 100 65 81 103 
Latvia 86 67 89 103 
Kirgizia 115 79 70 110 
Tadzhikistan 108 The 74 107 
Armenia 97 50 50 104 
Turkmenia 114 92 80 110 
Estonia 85 79 83 96 


SOURCE: Ekonomicheskie nauki (Moscow), No. 8, 1973, tr. in The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, Ohio), Vol. 26, No. 3, 
p. 6. 


shortages have to work twice as many days a year 
as do their counterparts in areas with substantial 
labor surpluses.** What is more, the former usually 
have to care for far more land than the latter. The 
exhausting pace of work in labor-short areas, 
exacerbated by pressure to work on weekends and 
during vacation time, leads many to leave for the 
city.” And, because it is those with more training 
who leave, much of the complex machinery intended 
to make work easier and to increase labor produc- 
tivity on the farms is used inefficiently or remains 
idle.** 

Third, rural out-migration has led to certain 
demographic changes—in both the cities and the 
countryside—that the regime finds increasingly 
troublesome. Those who reach the city tend to 
marry later and to have smaller families than those 
who remain in the village. (Throughout the world, 
of course, urbanization has generally led to lower 
birth rates, and the Soviet experience has been un- 
exceptional in this regard.) During the period 
1913-67, when the share of urban population in the 
total USSR population rose from 18 percent to 55 
percent, the birth rate declined from 30 to 15 per 
thousand in urban areas. But—a fact that is often 
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overlooked—the rural birth rate declined sharply, 
too—from 49 to 20 per thousand.* 

This latter decline reflects the dramatic drop in 
the proportion of people in the ages 20-34 in the 
total rural population of all the republics in the Soviet — 
Union—from 24.7 percent in 1959 to only 16.9. 
percent in 1970. The two largest republics, the | 


RSFSR and the Ukraine, have been hardest hit in 
this regard (see Table 4). As a result of this drain, | 
there are fewer marriages and a decline in rural. 
birth rates, in some places to levels even below | 
urban birth rates. In 16 of the provinces of the 
RSFSR, accounting for half the rural population of — 
that republic, the rural birth rate has even fallen. 
below the rural death rate. The result has been a_ 
sharp rise in the age-level of the rural population 
left behind. According to one study, in 1967 some 
38 out of every 1,000 workers and employees on | 
State farms and 84 out of every 1,000 production | 
workers on collective farms were over 60 years of 
age, whereas in industry the comparable figure was 
only 14 out of 1,000.** There is nothing to indicate 
a significant change in these figures since that year. — 

Finally, the massive influx of citizens into Soviet 
cities has led to a wide array of urban problems | 
ranging from crowded housing, crime, and delin- | 
quency to emotional disorders and marital insta- | 
bility. Although the overwhelming majority of mi- | 
grants increase their earnings substantially after 
arriving in the city,® they are beset by (and help to 
create) problems that largely offset these gains. 
These matters, beyond the scope of the present © 
article, have received sufficient attention else- ” 
where.® ut 
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Official Responses 


The authorities are only just beginning to work | 
out a series of measures designed to channel migra- | 
tion—to encourage it in some areas and to limit ' 
it in others. Their objective is not to put an end to 


the process but to see that it takes place “on a | 
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planned basis” and is “more rational’ than at 
present.“ To date, these efforts have been limited 
and ineffective. The processes of industrialization, 
urbanization, and migration from the countryside 
seem to have developed their own dynamism. 

Measures designed to keep the young and pro- 
ductive members of the rural populace on the farms 
include (1) administrative restrictions on their move- 
ment and (2) positive steps to improve various 
aspects of life in the countryside. 

There are two specific administrative devices 
which have been employed to restrict migration from 
the countryside and resettlement in the cities: the 
withholding of internal passports and the require- 
ment of special residence permits in the largest 
cities. Thus, in theory, a farm can prevent out- 
migration by refusing to issue to its 16-year-olds the 
internal passport required for legal movement within 
ithe USSR. Similarly, authorities in the largest Soviet 
\cities—e.g., Leningrad and Moscow—theoretically 


can prohibit the settlement there of new migrants 
from the countryside by withholding special resi- 
dence permits. 

However, neither of these barriers has had the 
desired effect of limiting rural-urban migration. As 
one Soviet commentator observed, such administra- 
tive measures not only “. . . do not ensure the regu- 
lation of migration in the necessary direction . 
[but also] have many undesirable psychological 
effects.” °° Thus an investigation of migration from 
neighboring collective farms in central Russia, some 
of which do issue passports and some of which do 
not, has shown that the exodus from the latter is 
greater than from the former.** As we have seen, 


64 See, e.g., Pravda, Aug. 1, 1970. 
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SSSR (The Social Structure of the Rural Population of the USSR), 
Moscow, Mysl, 1971, p. 285. 


Cattle, apartments, and television antennas at a modern collective farm near the main highway. 
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—Lebeck/Stern via Black Star. 
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many youngsters who know that they will not be 
granted a passport when they reach the age of 16 
leave before it is too late. The withholding of resi- 
dence permits has also proven an unsatisfactory 
means of restricting resettlement. As V. Pereveden- 
tsev has pointed out, bans on residency often produce 
“pendulum migrants,” /.e., people who live in one 
place and work in another. Migrants without resi- 
dence permits must be constantly on the move to 
avoid detection, and this requires “unnecessary ex- 
penditures of the migrants’ time and money and 
[puts] a strain on their nerves.” Moreover, labor- 
hungry enterprises in the cities almost always find 
an excuse to obtain the appropriate document, for 
the prevailing practice seems to be one of “endless 
individual exceptions, circumventing the general 
pante 67 

On the positive side, one of the major official 
efforts has been aimed at raising rural living stand- 
ards. As indicated earlier, there has been a sub- 
stantial improvement in the relative earning power 
of Soviet farmers since 1965. The party has also 
sought (though without too much vigor, it should 
be noted) to improve the networks of roads, clubs, 
and service facilities in the countryside, and it has 
promised to do more in the future. Some Soviet 
observers have felt that such improvements, while 
they might not halt the exodus from the countryside, 
would at least assure that those who remained be- 
hind would be young, productive people “who like 
to work on collectitve or state farms. . . .” © Others, 
such as V. Perevedentsev, term such optimism 
“naive.” 7 In fact, despite improved economic con- 
ditions in the villages, rural youths continue to 
stream to the cities. As a Soviet journalist wrote in 
1969, “. . . it is impossible to keep young people in 
the village through material interest alone.” 7! 

This has led some Soviet analysts to propose 
changing the organization of labor in the countryside 
in order to make agricultural work more attractive. 
This involves more than simply investing in agri- 
cultural machinery—although, to be sure, such in- 
vestment eases the farmer’s task.” Zaslavskaia has 
argued that, since rural youngsters feel that they are 
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67 Loc. cit., p. 108. 

68 Particular attention has been paid to attracting people to 
rural areas in Siberia—through a combination of wage supplements, 
tax reductions, and other financial inducements. See Novyi mir, 
loc. cit., p. 270, and Sobranie postanovienii pravitelstva SSSR 
(Moscow), No. 13, 1973, p. 266. 

69 See /zvestia, July 14, 1970. 

70 Loc. cit. 

71 Pravda, Aug. 15, 1969. 
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fee. 


vious spring from the village secondary school) are 
assigned shiny new tractors and formed into an 
honorary “Komsomol youth” team for work on the 
collective farm in an autumn 1973 ceremony in the 
village of Smolki, Gorkii Province. 


—N. Moshkov/Novosti via Sovfoto. | 


“hired laborers” rather than “masters of the land,” | 
giving them more responsibility might induce some | 


Seven young machine operators (graduated the pre- | 


to remain on the land. Thus, she has urged that | 


experiments with the “links” (zveno), or small, spe- 


cial mechanized brigades, be expanded. Surveys | 


have indicated that workers in these agricultural de- | 


tachments are more interested in their work and 


derive greater satisfaction from it. As Zaslavskaia | 
has put it, “the need to make independent decisions | 


on production problems, a lofty feeling of collectiv- |) 
ism and the attitude of an owner (khoziaiskoe | 
otnoshenie) toward the land, the machines, and labor | 
radically change the attitudes of young workers | 


toward farming, making their labor interesting and 


appealing.” ’”* The creation of such new attitudes, it 


is argued, will lead to more careful farming, higher 


labor productivity, and increased wages, eventually | 


eliminating dissatisfaction with earnings as a motive 
for leaving the countryside.”* 


A 


72 However, this approach is not likely to be too appealing to 
Soviet planners, for in light of the severe shortage of skilled rural 
labor, “there is a real danger that further investment in agriculture, 
although desperately needed, will bring ever smaller marginal 
returns.” Matthews, op. cit., p. 208. 

73 Op. cit., p. 201. 

74V. Perevedentsev, /oc. cit., p. 100. 
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Perhaps the most crucial area in which official 
action is needed to combat the problem of rural 
youth migration is that of improving the educational 
Opportunities available to the some 22 million 
school-age children in the countryside. So far, the 
regime’s commitment to improving rural education 
has tended to be more rhetorical than concrete. 
Thus, it remains to be seen how much follow- 
through there will be on the extensive party-govern- 
ment decree of July 1973 on upgrading the plant, 
the staffs, and the curriculum of rural secondary 
schools.”° 

To be sure, a number of partial steps had already 
been taken before that decree. Some farms had 
begun to subsidize the education of young people 
who wanted to improve their skills through enroll- 
ment in correspondence or night schools.’* Other 
farms provided stipends for youngsters to go to the 
city for specialized training—with the understanding 
that they would apply their new skills to farm work 
when they returned. In fact, some 20 percent of all 
first-year students at higher agricultural schools in 

1971 were sent by their farms, a significant increase 
in only a few years.’ 

But there are still few places in the countryside 
where rural youths can acquire technical skills, and 
despite frequent demands for expanding the net- 
work of agricultural technical schools, very little has 
been done. Construction of new facilities continues 
to lag; in fact, a substantial portion of the funds 
allocated to build these schools has not been spent.” 
As a consequence, it remains necessary for rural 
youths to go to the cities for vocational training. 

There has also been some effort to stimulate a 
greater enthusiasm for farm work among rural boys 
and girls in addition to providing them with training 


75“On Measures for the Further Improvement of Conditions 
for the Work of Rural General-Education Schools,” Pravda, July 6, 
1973, tr. in CDSP, Vol. 25, No. 27, pp. 10-12. 

76 See, e.g., Pravda, Aug. 15, 1969. 

77 Komsomolskaia pravda, Jan. 26, 1972. Specific data from three 
schools were indicative of this trend: “Of the graduates questioned 
at the Vsevolozhsky Agricultural Technical School, only 3 percent 
of the students had been sent there by the farms; at the 
“Besedy’”’ State Farm Technical School this was true of only 
2 percent; and the figure was 3.5 percent at the Leningrad 
Agricultural Institute. But among freshmen at these same higher 
schools, the figures rose to 42 percent, 26 percent, and 20 percent, 
respectively.” 

78 See Sel/skaia zhizn (Moscow), Feb. 13, 1973. 
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in agricultural skills. Soviet theory, of course, 
emphasizes that labor instruction and_ practical 
Studies have a significant bearing on a youngster’s 
ultimate choice of occupation. Thus it is argued that 
children who are not permitted, much less encour- 
aged, to operate farm machinery are apt to lose 
interest in agricultural work.”? To this end, efforts 
were made during 1969-70 in various provinces to 
have “the local schools begin inculcating into chil- 
dren when they are very small a love for the voca- 
tions of the countryside.” °° 

More often than not, however, the teachers them- 
selves continue to be inadequately trained and unen- 
thusiastic about rural occupations and rural life. 
When the exhortations of teachers and education 
Officials fail to strike a responsive chord in the rural 
children, it is sometimes deemed necessary to resort 
to other “incentives.” One press report described 
an instance in which a school director refused to 
give a boy his graduation certificate unless the 
youngster promised to become a tractor driver or 
enter an agricultural technical school.” 

Even when youths are interested in agricultural 
careers, the rural schools have remained ill-equipped 
to train them. Repeated appeals for help in this 
quarter finally elicited a joint party-government 
order that the appropriate government agencies 
provide rural schools with the motor vehicles, trac- 
tors, and other farm machinery needed for training 
purposes and that conditions be created making it 
possible for every youngster in a rural secondary 
school to study farm machinery or automotive 
engineering.” 

Whether the measures taken thus far will prove 
adequate to moderate or redirect the tide of out- 
migration of the youthful portions of the rural popu- 
lation is uncertain. Some of the steps undertaken— 
e.g., improvement of educational facilities and in- 
creasing access to mass communications—may 
even further stimulate the exodus. What is clear is 
that Soviet young people, like their counterparts 
in most countries, are strongly attracted to the cities 
and will bend every effort to get there. 


79 See Pravda, June 5, 1970. 

80 /bid., Aug. 1, 1970; also, April 15 and Aug. 14, 1969. 

81 See /zvestia, July 22, 1970. 

82 ‘On Measures for the Further Improvements .. .,”” /oc. cit. 


Urban Expansion 


By W. A. Douglas Jackson 


The past 40 years, spanning the era of much of 
Russia’s industrialization, have witnessed major 
transformations in the Soviet landscape. The reor- 
ganization of the farms, the modernization of the 
communications system and most forms of trans- 
portation, the energy revolution have all had their 
impact. The vast movements of people accompany- 
ing these developments—from the countryside into 
cities and into the Asiatic and further reaches of the 
realm—have enlarged the economic ecumene and 
produced a land of cities. By 1973, 146.1 million 
people, amounting to roughly 59 percent of the total 
Soviet population, were living in urban places.’ 
Whatever the mix of causative factors, it is clear 
that the Soviet Union has joined the ranks of the 
urbanized nations. 

Having devoted principal attention over four dec- 
ades to increasing industrial output, the Soviet 
regime has only in recent years begun to take a 
wholistic view of what it has wrought.? While the 
regime has not been totally indifferent to city plan- 
ning, housing, worker transportation, and other 
related problems, there has been little effort by the 
central planners to coordinate and integrate devel- 
opment in these areas. Now, however, the authori- 
ties have begun to think about the “urban way of 
life” and to recognize that it represents something 
more than the mere concentration of workers in an 
urban area. As one concerned Soviet scholar, V. V. 
Pokshishevsky, has expressed it: 


Mr. Jackson is Professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle). He is the author of 
The Russo-Chinese Borderlands, 2nd ed., 1968; and 
editor of Natural Resources of the Soviet Union. 
Their Use and Renewal, a collection of Soviet 
studies, translated by Jacek |. Romanowski, 1971. 


“Way of life’—we use the expression and immedi- | 
ately become aware of its central role in the whole | 
process of urbanization. Soviet economic geography | 
regards urbanization as a phenomenon which is not | 
to be treated as a mere rise in the percentage of | 
urban residents in the country’s total population. | 
Far more significant is the heightened role of cities | 
in the life of the nation, the introduction of the urban | 
way of life (understood as a set of employment pat- | 


terns, Standards of everyday life, provisions of all 


types of services) in all—even the smallest—places | 


and, finally, saturation of the rural countryside itself 
with these “city-type”’ facilities.° 


This somewhat new and more comprehensive | 
understanding of what urbanization should or might | 


entail raises a number of basic questions with re- 


spect to the Soviet use of the term “urban.” In the | 
days of Imperial Russia, a “city” was a legally desig- | 
nated unit, a place declared by the government to | 
be a city; the label had very little relation to the | 
city’s functions, inhabitants, or size. Even in the | 
19th century, certain locations, often highly-devel- | 
oped manufacturing centers, were counted as vil- | 
lages rather than cities because the owners did not | 


want to pay the taxes associated with change of 


1 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1972 godu, statisticheskii 
yezhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1972, Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, p. 10. 

2 See, e.g., O. V. Larmin, V. M. Moiseyenko, and B. S. Khorev, 
“Social-Demographic Aspects of Urbanization in the USSR,’ 
Problemy urbanizatsii v SSSR, Moscow, University of Moscow, 
1971, tr. in Soviet Geography: Review and Translation (New York), 
February 1972, p. 99, 

3. V. Pokshishevsky, ‘Urbanization in the USSR,” Geoforum 
(Elmsford, N.Y.), September 1972, p. 25. See also |. M. Mayergoyz, 
“Geographical Aspects of Urbanization,” Problemy urbanizatsii 
v SSSR, in Soviet Geography: Review and Transliation, loc. cit., 
pp. 108-13. 


| goroda—the cities—and, 


status and could bring influence to bear on the 
| Tsarist regime.* 

This phenomenon may in truth still exist (although 
the tax structure would have no bearing on the 
question). In the USSR today, there are two classes 

of places referred to as urban. They are, first, the 
second, the  posiolki 


| gorodskovo tipa—urban-type settlements. Cities are 


so classified on the basis of population, but defini- 
tions differ with republics; in the less urbanized 
union republics, the minimum size is as low as 
5,000, whereas in the RSFSR, the Ukraine, and 
Moldavia it ranges from 10,000 to 12,000. Urban- 


| type settlements are classified on the basis of occu- 


pation or function—/.e., the distinguishing feature 
is that most of the inhabitants are employed in non- 
agricultural activities. At the time the 1970 census 


| was taken, some 116.3 million people were living 


in 1,935 cities, and approximately 20 million more 
—or 14.5 percent of the population that was 
described as urban—were in urban-type settle- 
ments, of which there were 3,569.° 

The classification of a settlement as urban on the 


| basis of its worker-farmer ratio or its economic 


function tell us little about its “urban” features or 
way of life. Professor Pokshishevsky has suggested 


that life in urban-type settlements may be more 


animated (particularly in those connected with new 
industrial projects) and servicing standards may be 
superior to those in towns where economic progress 


is sluggish.* While this implies something about the 


4S. A. Kovalev, “Transformation of Rural Settlements in the 
Soviet Union,” Geoforum, September 1972, pp. 34-38; Pokshishevsky, 
loc. cit., p. 27; Roger Thiede, “Town and Function in Tsarist 
Russia: A Geographical Analysis of Trade and Industry in the Towns 
of New Russia, 1860-1910,"’ Doctoral Dissertation, Department of 
Geography, University of Washington, Seattle, 1970, Chap. 2. 

5See Pokshishevsky, /oc. cit., pp. 25-27; Larmin et aj/., /oc. cit., 
pp. 102-03. According to the census figures, the total urban 
population grew by some 34.2 million during the 1960's, and it 
should be noted that this total has expanded by close to 
another 10 million since (see footnote 1). Some useful studies of 
Soviet urban growth are: Robert A. Lewis and Richard H. Rowland, 
“Urbanization in Russia and the USSR: 1897-1966," Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers (Washington, DC), December 
1969, pp. 776-96; Chauncy D. Harris, “Urbanization and Population 
Growth in the Soviet Union, 1959-1970," Geographical Review 
(New York), No. 1, 1971, pp. 102-24; Chauncy D. Harris, 
Cities of the Soviet Union, AAG Monograph Series, Chicago, 
' Rand McNally & Co., 1970, Chap. 7; Kenneth A. Erickson, 

“A Map of Urban Places, USSR, 1970," The Journal of Geography 
(Coral Gables, Fla.), December 1971, pp. 555-60. 

6 Pokshishevsky, Joc. cit., p. 25. See also D. G. Khodzhaev and 

B. S. Khorev, “The Conception of a Unified System of Settlement 
and the Planned Regulation of City Growth in the USSR," 
' Problemy urbanizatsii v SSSR, in Soviet Geography: Review and 
| Translation, loc. cit., p. 93. 


A resident of Moscow tends a private garden behind 
his apartment complex on the outskirts of the 
capital. 


—Henri Cartier-Bresson/Magnum. 


inadequacies of smaller cities and towns, it does not 
add much to our knowledge of the settlements. But 
certainly a clue to the nature of life in both the 
cities and the settlements is the fact that almost 
half of the urban growth of recent years is accounted 
for by the influx of people from farms, villages and 
towns (amounting to 46 percent in the years 1960- 
70), and another significant portion by administra- 
tive annexation (14 percent in the same period.)’ 
The city or urban settlement thus contains a large 
number of displaced persons whose outlook is more 
rural than urban, and its territory may embrace 
kolkhozes or sovkhozes and fields of grain or cotton, 
depending on its location. 

However the urban locus is defined or qualified, 
there is no mistaking the fact that the concentration 
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7 Data provided by Pokshishevsky, /oc. cit., p. 26, Table 3. 
(Note, however, that the Soviet figure ascribing 14 percent of urban 
growth to administrative annexation is contradicted by information in 
Lewis and Rowland, /oc. cit., footnote 10.) There is, incidentally, 
little suburban development in the USSR; the legal limits of a 
city either end at the built-up area or extend outward to 
encompass fields and sometimes villages. 
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of people in urban areas has proceeded rapidly in 
the USSR. At the time of the first Soviet census in 
1926, there were 31 cities with a population of 
100,000 or more. The number jumped to 82 on the 
eve of World War Il. Today there are at least 221, 
and of these, 10 have reached or passed the million 
mark in size. The highest ratios of urban to non- 
urban dwellers, approaching some 60 percent or 
more of the population, have been registered in the 
northwestern and central USSR, the Donbass, the 
Urals, and the Far East. Significant rates of urban 
increase have also prevailed in the European South- 
west, in the Transcaucasus, and in Central Asia 
(notably Kazakhstan), according to a study of a 
recent 10-year period.® 

The tendency toward concentration is under- 
scored by the fact that some four-fifths of the USSR’s 
urban population live in large agglomerations as 
opposed to one-fifth who live in what Soviet urbanist 
V. G. Davidovich has called “isolated” urban places.’ 
As of 1969 such agglomerations, or “compression 
nuclei,” had reached 450 in number, embracing all 
types of places from cities with a million population 
down to rural communities. In the RSFSR alone, 71 
cities contained 45.2 percent of the urban popula- 
tion, and substantial numbers of workers lived in 
communities or on farms adjoining the cities.’ 
Moreover, concentration/ agglomeration is clearly an 
ongoing process. The 1966-70 plan called for more 
industrial development in medium-size and small 
cities in European Russia, but by far the greatest 
population increase has come in cities in the 500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 category. These large centers offer 
not only greater job opportunities but also, in most 
cases, better living conditions, superior cultural 
facilities, and other amenities. 


Controlling Urban Space 


One of the most difficult tasks confronting the 
Soviet authorities is to establish effective adminis- 
tration of and control over urban space. On the 
successful resolution of this question hang the 
answers to many other problems—housing, water 
supply, land use, transportation, and so forth. For 
years the urban soviets have been handicapped by 
jurisdictional problems and by lack of funds, factors 
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8 Harris, Cities of the Soviet Union, supra, pp. 288 ff. 
9 As quoted in Pokshishevsky, Joc. cit., p. 32. 
10 Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), December 1969, pp. 36-45. 
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ments along Moscow’s impressive Kalinin Prospect, 
built to mark the 50th anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution. 


—Klaus Lehnartz/Camera Press via Pictcrial. 


that have probably contributed in equal measure 


to what has—or has not—been done in the cities. | 


While there are limits to the comparison, some 
parallels could be drawn between the baffling ma- 
chinery of Soviet urban governance and the adminis- 
tration of large metropolitan areas in the United 


States—which constitute a patchwork of contiguous — 


and overlapping jurisdictions, frustrating to man- 
agers, planners, and taxpayers alike.1! 

Today attempts are being made to establish more 
effective, comprehensive, and integrated control 
over Soviet urban space, notably under the provi- 
sions of an important ‘Decree on the Basic Rights 
and Duties of the City and Borough Soviets” enacted 
in March 1971. This decree represents an attempt 
to resolve some of the confusion and overlap that 
has plagued urban administration. Among other 


11 See W. A. Douglas Jackson and Edward F. Bergman, 
A Geography of Politics, Dubuque, William C. Brown Co., 1973, 
Chap. 2; Robert J. Osborn and Thomas A. Reiner, “Soviet City 
Planning: Current Issues and Future Perspectives,” Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners (Washington, DC), No. 4, 1962, p. 240. 


The latest in high-rise living in the USSR—apart- 
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provisions, it establishes—at least with respect to 
| legislative intent—that: 


The city soviet coordinates and supervises the activ- 
ity of all the enterprises, institutions, and organiza- 
tions located on the city’s territory that deal with 
housing and communal construction, the construc- 
tion of social, cultural, and everyday facilities, the 
production of consumer goods and local building 
materials, the elaboration and implementation of 
measures in the fields of public services and ameni- 
| ties, trade and public catering, public education, 
| public health, culture, and other fields connected 
with services to the city’s population. .. .” 


There has not yet been time to see how effectively 
this decree can be implemented, but it would be 
foolhardy to expect that problems which have been 
decades in the making could be solved easily or 
quickly. While there have been some signs of the 
strengthening of the authority of local government— 
in certain urban centers dating back to a period well 
before the decree—it has been a long and difficult 
process that has encountered resistance. In par- 
ticular, because industrial growth has had top 
priority for so long, industries responsible to national 
ministries have dominated the communities within 
which they were located, and they have commanded 
most of the local resources. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate the urban 
dilemma. 

A citizen of Izium, a town located in Kharkov 
Province (UkSSR) that has had to be totally rebuilt 
because of damages in World War II, has complained 
in Izvestia that although the town’s general plan of 
development for 1970 to 1990 was approved by the 
central authorities, work could not proceed accord- 
ing to the plan since the city soviet had not been 
granted funds or supplies for the designing of new 
neighborhoods.” 

A writer from Dnepropetrovsk in the Ukraine has 
protested that the executive committee of the city 
soviet does not always know the plans of the all- 
union and republic ministries and departments, and 
even when it does, it is not always able to influence 
them. The ministries have decided what, when, and 
how much to build in the city. Only when the ques- 
tion of allocating a plot of land has been involved 
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12 The decree is quoted in Pravda (Moscow), March 14, and 
Izvestia (Moscow) March 20, 1971. 
13 /zvestia, June 16, 1971. 
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has the soviet been informed about the general 
features of ministerial plans.” 

In no other area of urban development has the 
impact of multifarious control revealed itself so 
strikingly as in the realm of housing. In Novokuznetsk 
in Western Siberia (RSFSR), according to one report, 
155 different enterprises were responsible for most 
of the housing built for workers.” As of 1969, 
Dnepropetrovsk had enterprises under the jurisdic- 
tion of more than 40 all-union and republic min- 
istries.** Even where a city has succeeded in unifying 
residential construction under its own control, it 
still has had to wage an unequal struggle with 
numerous enterprises to secure building materials. 
In any case, whether the responsibility for housing 
lies in the hands of industry or the city soviet, there 
are instances when neither body seems to have 
been judicious in its use of monies.” 

In some cases, funds directed to the soviets for 
housing, schools, hospitals, or children’s institutions 
have been used to construct administrative and 
costly entertainment enterprises and sports com- 
plexes. In Kazakhstan, for example, it was reported 
in 1970 that more than 30 club facilities and 
palaces of culture were under construction in cities 
of the republic.’® Another report that year stated 
that Sverdlovsk, a city in the Urals region of the 
RSFSR with just over a million inhabitants in 1970, 
had eight sports facilities and eight clubs under 
construction, while neighboring Asbest, with a pop- 
ulation of 79,000, had two new sports facilities. 
The latter report also criticized expenditures of 16 
million rubles in Kiev (the Ukraine), 13 million in 
Tbilisi (Georgia), and 8 million in Baku (Azerbai- 
dzhan) for cinema and concert halls when housing 
was needed.” 

Poor judgment is also said to characterize the 
performance of industries with respect to the use 
of funds allocated for housing. Stadiums have been 
built while city workers were left begging for more 
humble facilities such as public baths and laundries. 
Funds earmarked for schools and other facilities 
where new industrial plants were being built have 
not infrequently been diverted to industrial pur- 
poses.” 
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14 /bid., Aug. 27, 1969. 

15 Osborn and Reiner, /oc. cit., p. 241. See also Pravda, 
Feb. 24, 1970; May 29, 1971. 

16 /zvestia, Aug. 27, 1969. 

17 Osborn and Reiner, /oc. cit., p. 241. 

18 Pravda, Feb. 24, 1970. 

19 /zvestia, Sept. 2, 1970. 

20 Qsborn and Reiner, /oc. cit., p. 241. 
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According to a 1971 estimate, about 10,000 
rubles are required to meet the needs of each new 
urban resident and his family.”* This amount covers 
housing; utilities; transportation; educational, medi- 
cal, cultural, and sports facilities; and so forth. When 
a new city is built, funds for these purposes ordi- 
narily are included in the total budget.”? But when 
a plant is built or expanded in an old city, a reduc- 
tion of the estimate is almost automatic. The as- 
sumption—dquite logical in some respects—is that 
facilities already exist, and the city can provide for 
newcomers who will work in the plant. 

The situation in Kazan (Tatar ASSR), population 
885,000 in 1971, is illustrative of this dilemma.” 
Kazan has been growing principally through the 
expansion of existing enterprises. In the years 
1966-70, the number of workers increased by more 
than 30,000, many of whom came from outside the 
city. This influx of population called for an expan- 
sion of municipal and other services. But the min- 
istries and departments planning the expansion of 
industry did not allot funds for housing and other 
facilities. This has created a severe housing short- 
age, with overloads on existing municipal services. 
During the decade of the 1960’s a compressor plant 
in Kazan was said to have halved its spending for 
social needs while almost doubling its capital invest- 
ments, thus increasing the worker population by 
about 3,000. Another plant which should have pro- 
vided 75,000 square meters of housing space for 
its 3,500 new workers instead made available only 
12,000 square meters for housing and at the same 
time spent next to nothing to expand services. 
Typically, the city soviet has complained that direc- 
tors of industrial plants think the construction and 
maintenance of municipal facilities are solely the 
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21 /zvestia, Jan. 6, 1971. 

22 Sometimes, however, funds are not scheduled as desired or 
needed. In the aforementioned case of Izium, for example, 
construction of the town’s central school was not included 
in the 1971-75 plan, although the facility was needed (see ibid., 
June 15, 1971). 

The construction of cooperative housing may afford a way of 
achieving desired goals without necessarily having to budget 
the funds to cover the entire building cost. That this device has 
proved effective may be deduced from the sharp increase 
in the USSR in cooperative housing construction in recent years. 
Urban soviets have been required only to grant the cooperatives 
vacant parcels of land and to link them up with urban utilities. 
By the end of the 1966-70 plan period, this type of grant consumed 
10-15 percent of the appropriations of local soviets for communal 
housing, a contribution that was to triple under the 1971-75 plan. 
(See ibid., May 18, 1971.) 

23 /bid., Jan. 6, 1971. 

24Qsborn and Reiner, /oc. cit., p. 245. 


concern of the local government—and the alloca- | 
tion of resources seems to indicate that this view 
has been shared by some members of the central 
planning committee of the USSR. | 

Part of the urban dilemma has lain in problems 
associated with reconstruction. Often large segments 
of cities have been pulled down without adequate 
provision for relocating the inhabitants. The rede- 
velopment of Novosibirsk, for example, led to the 
eviction of some 200,000 occupants from their liv- 
ing quarters. Many central residential areas, as any 
traveler to the USSR can testify, are still covered 
with prerevolutionary one and two-story houses, 
often in need of substantial repair. While there is 
understandable reluctance at the local level to de- 
Stroy such usable low-grade housing because of the 
shortage of living space, its existence nevertheless 
runs contrary to the fulfillment of the overall hous- 
ing plan. 

A recent three-year period saw the destruction 
of 26 percent of the old structures in Voronezh 
(Ukraine), 25 percent of those in Kemerovo and 
Cheliabinsk (RSFSR), and 23 percent of those in 
the Tatar ASSR, according to reports that were 
Clearly critical; similar complaints of demolition 
without adequate replacement of housing have come 


Renovation of old buildings in Moscow. 


—Robert Capa/Magnum. 
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from Odessa and Simferopol (Ukraine), Vladimir and The lack of adequate housing is frequently cited 

/Briansk (RSFSR), and other cities.” as a cause of high labor turnover and worker migra- 

| Even in cities which have managed to achieve a | tion within and between urban areas. In Kiev, prior to 

significant expansion of housing, a lack of coordi- | the construction in the late 1960’s of hotel-type 

| nation between basic construction and finishing | apartments designed to meet the needs of young 

work often leaves apartment units standing empty | married couples, one-fourth of all workers in the 

for months. In Moscow it was reported in the spring | city annually left their jobs.*? Obviously, the housing 

of 1971 that construction work equivalent to 112 | shortage that prevails in most Soviet cities makes 

'percent of the amount of housing commissioned | for an unsettled life, the consequences of which in 

(on the basis of centralized state investments) had | socioeconomic or even psychological terms may be 

been carried over from 1970 in the form of un- | considerable. The problem undoubtedly is more 

finished housing. Although the situation in Lenin- | acute in some regions than in others. Shortages of 

grad was better, the amount of construction re- | housing, along with a lack of cultural amenities, 

sources tied up in unfinished housing still totaled | have long been admitted to be critical deficiencies 

46 percent of the value of the housing commis- | in the Siberian and Far Eastern regions of the USSR. 

-sioned.”* From 1959 to 1965, Western and Eastern Siberia 

__ While the need for implementing a coordinated | lost over 350,000 people in net out-migration (not 

program of building and finishing housing has long | all of them, of course, were from cities or urban- 

been recognized, the continued lack of such inte- | type settlements).*° 

gration has led to waste and deterioration. Perhaps 
as much of a problem as unfinished housing stand- 
‘ing empty is the occupation of new quarters by 
house-hungry tenants before all construction defects 
_have been eliminated. In either case, delays, low- 
quality workmanship, and poor-quality construction 
materials have aggravated the process of deteriora- 
tion and the need for repairs. 

In medium-size and small cities, a penchant for 
the construction of housing with an excessive num- 
_ber of floors has developed. It has been estimated 
that high-rise units of more than nine floors cost 
10-14 percent more per square meter than apart- 


Growth, Size, and Land Use 


Until recently, the architect has played less than 
a leading role in the designing of Soviet cities. 
Even now, there are only a few major cities where 
institutes under the direction of a chief architect 
have been established to plan urban development 
under the jurisdiction of the executive committee 
of the city soviet. It will be interesting to watch the 
growth of such cities as Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Kiev, where new management systems have been 


'ment buildings of from five to nine stories; the cost 
of providing heat, water, electricity, sewers, and 
possibly lift service for high-rise apartments is also 
proportionately greater.” Similarly, the estimated 
' cost per square meter of a nine-story building is 


7 percent higher than that of a five-story structure. 


_ {It thus seems clear that considerable extra expense, 


if not outright waste, has been incurred in the 


buildup of new and small cities. One Soviet writer 
has complained that in Novokuznetsk, for example, 


there is no justification for building even five-story 
buildings, since most structures must sit on expen- 
sive pilework foundations owing to the nature of 
the soil.” 


25 Izvestia, Sept. 14, 1969, and Sept. 2, 1970. 

26 Pravda, June 10, 1971; /zvestia, March 7, 1971. See also 
reference in Sovetskaia Rossia (Moscow), Jan. 3, 1969, concerning 
construction at Toliatti (RSFSR). 

27 Pravda, Sept. 24, 1969. 

28 /zvestia, March 7, 1971. 


introduced. In the rest of the cities, the planning 
and carrying out of urban development decisions 
have remained fragmented. Moreover, it seems fair 
to assume from the evidence available that Soviet 
urban planning has remained for the most part 
subordinate to the dictates of central economic 
planning and to the requirements of industrial pro- 
duction and political control. Despite the efforts of 
the central government to establish clearer lines of 
jurisdiction, the means available to city governments 
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29 Pravda, March 21, 1970. The distinctive feature of the hotel-type 
apartment building is that each one-room apartment contains 
all conveniences, including a small living space, a separate kitchen 
with a gas stove and a sink for dishes, and a bathroom with 
toilet. This affords a family privacy that is still rare in Soviet 
housing. See also the discussion of housing in Kharkov, Pravda, 
Oct#l alos 2. 

30 On the subject of labor mobility, see Lance Werner, ‘‘Inter- 
Regional Redistribution of Soviet Industrial Labor, 1959 to 1965: 
The Problems of Soviet Internal Migration,” Master of Science 
Thesis, Department of Geography, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, 1971, pp. 23 ff. 
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Architects at the Moscow Institute of Standard and 
Experimental Design discuss plans for apartment 
houses built from preformed structural parts. 


—V. Runov/Novosti via Sovfoto. 


to become masters in their own houses and to make 
decisions concerning the future have frequently 
been ineffective. 

Even in the more advanced cities, the machinery 
of local planning may not always function smoothly 
Or produce the right decisions. For example, the 
Leningrad General Plan, drawn up by the Leningrad 
Civil and Housing Construction Planning Institute, 
predicted in 1962 that by 1980 the city’s population 
would be 3.2 million, but by January 1, 1971, it had 
already reached 4 million. A similar error was made 
in Kiev, where the population reached almost 1.7 
million by 1971, although the projection for 1980 
was 1.5 million.* 

Associated with the problems of growth and plan- 
ning is the question of land-use control. Allocation 
of the right to use a particular urban lot is, for the 
most part, vested under Soviet law in the municipal 
government. Although many Soviet writers fre- 
quently call for rational land use or cite examples 
where land is used irrationally, it is not at all clear 
what precisely constitutes rationality in this realm 
or by what test the rationality or irrationality of par- 
ticular urban patterns may be determined.” It has 
been reported from Central Asia that irrigated land 


earmarked for growing cotton is used with increas- 
Ee ee ee a ee 
31 /zvestia, Aug. 27, 1969; Oct. 20, 1970; March 7 and 
Oct. 7, 1971. 
32 Pravda, May 4, 1971; Osborn and Reiner, Joc. cit., p. 243. 
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ing frequency for the construction of new housing | 
developments.** On the other hand, Dushanbe 
(Tadzhik SSR) was criticized some years back for | 
putting 400 hectares of land into cotton near the’ 
city center, while housing had to be built up to eight | 
kilometers away.** In the case of an urban area in } 
Kazakhstan, badly needed, productive suburban | 
truck-farming land was said to have been turned | 
over for industrial development, not only displac- | 
ing the villagers nearby but also adversely affecting | 
the local food supply.** Soviet agricultural resources | 
are immense, but—the question of climatic condi- | 
tions aside—bureaucratic management has con- } 
tributed little to making the USSR a land of plenty, | 
as recent large grain imports from North America | 
and food shortages in European Russia have clearly | 
demonstrated. Thus, any proposed loss of good agri- | 
cultural land to industry in the expansion of urban } 
settlement warrants close attention and perhaps | 
more effective control. The new decree on the au- | 
thority of the city soviet may help remedy this situa- | 
tion. | 

Urban planning is, of course, vitally related to | 
the question of ultimate city size.*%* The problem | 
for the large cities is that of controlling further | 
growth rather than achieving an optimal size. Here } 
the main pressure, as we have seen, comes from | 
the industries themselves, which prefer to locate | 
and to expand in large cities in order to avail them- | 
selves of labor and existing services. In general, city | 
governments seem to have welcomed new industry, | 
even though they may realize that new enterprises | 
bring additional problems. 

While very considerable progress has reportedly | 
been made in diverting investment away from the | 
large to the smaller cities, the latter have been | 
moving forward at a tempo that remains unsatisfac- | 
tory—at least from the viewpoint of the planners. | 
In Lithuania, for example, the size of the employed | 
population in small centers increased significantly | 
during the 1960’s—but the rate of increase was 


still higher in the three oldest and largest cities, Vil- |) 


nius, Kaunas, and Klaipeda.*’? Over the five years 
1966-70, the rise in the number of persons em- | 


33 /zvestia, March 7, 1971. 

34 Osborn and Reiner, Joc. cit., p. 243. One hectare equals 2.47 
acres, and one kilometer equals .62 miles. 

35 The New York Times, June 1, 1966. See also W. A. Douglas 
Jackson, ‘‘Wanted: An Effective Land Use Policy and Improved 
Reclamation,’ S/avic Review (Seattle), September 1970, p. 411. 

36 Khodzhaev and Khorev, Joc. cit., p. 97; Pokshishevsky, 
10C;, Cit; Ds ols 

37 |zvestia, May 8 and July 13, 1971. 


ployed in the three cities accounted for more than 
| half the increase for the entire republic. Predictably, 
/the socioeconomic problems of the larger cities 
| have been aggravated, and municipal services have 
been strained or have deteriorated. 

| The authorities in Omsk Province in Western Si- 
| beria (RSFSR) have reported a similar problem. The 
| province contains six cities and 12 workers’ settle- 
/ments, but as of 1969 more than 85 percent of all 
| industrial output remained concentrated in the pro- 


vincial center, Omsk city. Moreover, working at cross 
| purposes with the regime’s injunction giving pref- 
erence to smaller urban centers, the general plan of 
| development for the province contained provisions 
| that portended further concentration at the center.” 
| With respect to those cities which have not yet 
_ been hugely inflated by the urban population “explo- 
/ sion,” some attention has been given to the question 
| of optimal size.** For the most part, the criterion of 
| optimality seems to be related to efficiency in the 
/ construction and maintenance of housing and of 
| municipal services. Urban planners, whatever their 


| difficulties, seek to achieve that population size as- 
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| Progress hits Naberezhyne Chelny, a town on the 
| Kama River, whose population is expected to swell 
_ to 300,000 in the next few years with the develop- 
’ ment of the mammoth Kama Truck Factory. This pic- 
| ture shows apartments for automotive workers rising 
in what is identified as “Residential District No. 1 of 
the New City.” 


—E. Grabilin/Novosti via Sovfoto. 
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sociated with least-cost levels of aggregate capital 
and operating outlays. Traditionally, they have given 
less emphasis to the notion of livability, but they have 
not totally ignored access to work and open spaces, 
the consequences in social terms of an excessively 
large and rapid urban agglomeration, questions per- 
taining to pollution and sewage disposal, and so on. 
Still, they operate under a basic handicap: the 
achiever lent of optimality must not be allowed to 
impair industrial activity. Some Soviet urban special- 
ists have even begun to question the concept of 
optimality. V. G. Davidovich—to cite one—has sug- 
gested that the faster growth of large (as opposed to 
small) cities should be regarded as a reflection of 
greater labor efficiency and indeed has characterized 
this correlation as an objective law of the economy.” 

One crucial aspect that Soviet planners must take 
into account in calculating future urban needs is the 
overall demographic trend in the USSR. While the 
urban population has increased at a rapid rate, there 
has been a decline in the rate of growth of the total 
population, noticeable since the early 1960’s. The 
potential effect of this trend on the future labor force 
has been a matter of some concern to the authori- 
ties.“ While the reasons for the decline need not be 
discussed here, it is pertinent to note that there has 
been talk in the USSR of the possibility of a future 
policy to encourage the birth of two or three children 
per family. Should the Soviet regime ever decide on 
such a course, it will have to prepare itself for some 
obvious consequences, including vastly greater urban 
pressures. 


Transportation and Pollution Problems 


Without doubt, transportation is a major problem 
in most Soviet cities. The location of large residential 
districts at distances of 8-12 kilometers from the 
center of town and from other places of employment 
puts a heavy burden on the public transport system. 
In the large cities, a steady flow of from 15,000 to 
25,000 passengers an hour to the center of the city 
has become a standard pattern, and even though the 
beginning of the working day is staggered over two 


38 Planovoe khoziaistvo, loc. cit. 

39 See, e.g., V. G. Davidovich, ‘Quantitative Regularities in 
Urbanization of the USSR,’’ Problemy urbanizatsii v SSSR, in Soviet 
Geography: Review and Translation, /oc. cit., pp. 87-88; 
Khodzhaev and Khorev, /oc. cit., pp. 92-93. 

40 Davidovich, /oc. cit., p. 87. 

41 Vopsosy ekonomiki (Moscow), February 1971, pp. 45-51; 
Larmin et al., loc. cit., p. 106. 
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or three hours, busses, trolley busses, and streetcars 
are unable to cope with the flow.” It is not uncom- 
mon for traffic to become congested on narrow 
central streets, for excessive amounts of pollutants 
to be emitted, and for a worker to spend from one to 
two hours or more getting to work. 

From 1950 to 1967, the number of passengers 
carried by urban transportation systems increased 
from 7.7 billion to 35.8 billion.** The number of bus 
passengers alone jumped from 51.9 million in 1950 
to more than a billion by 1970.** The situation seems 
destined to get worse unless provision is made for 
rapid and integrated transportation systems, but the 
problem is difficult to resolve because urban areas 
tend to lack single transport authorities. 

Meantime, for good or ill, the automobile has in- 
creasingly become a part of Soviet life. From 1965 
to 1970, the USSR produced about 250,000 cars a 
year of the size of the Volga or smaller. Of these, 
about a third were sold abroad, and the rest—be- 
tween 170,000 and 180,000—remained for domes- 
tic use.** Output is scheduled to reach 1.2-1.5 million 


Commuters scramble aboard a trolley in Leningrad. 
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a year in the near future, and planners estimate that 
approximately 15 million cars will be on the road by 
1980.** 

Thus, some very fateful decisions must soon be 
made. While there has not yet been any official en- 
dorsement of private ownership, the increasing avail- 
ability of autos together with the growing affluence 
of some citizens undoubtedly means that more and 
more cars will find their way into individual hands. 
The policies of the past, which were based on the 
assumption that automobile usage would be largely 
limited to taxi fleets and rentals, will no longer suffice 
to meet the problems created by the growing number 
of autos that have joined busses and trucks on Soviet 
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42 Pravda, April 24, 1969. 

43 /bid. 

44 Khodzhaev and Khorev, Joc. cit., p. 94. See Pravda, Sept. 30, 
1971, for a discussion of the need for unified transport systems 
in cities. 

4° Izvestia, Aug. 16, 1969, and July 24, 1971; Pravda, Sept. 3, 
1969, and July 24, 1971. 

46 Izvestia, Jan. 23, 1972. See also The Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston), April 17, 1973. 


—Renato Perez/Sovfoto. 


sity streets—problems long known in Western coun- 
tries.*” 

| At present, road safety is low in ‘the USSR, and 
accidents are common (relative to the number of 
cars) because of inefficient organization of traffic, 
oor road conditions, poor auto repair, and lack of 
skill or caution on the part of drivers. As in the realm 
of housing, there is a disproportion between the 
sphere of production and the sphere of services; 
thus, gas stations and repair facilities are scarce 
even in the big cities, where the taxi fleets are con- 
centrated. This has led to reliance on makeshift 
garage services and to black-marketing in spare 
parts and gasoline. Should the decision be made to 
endorse the acquisition of personal cars, the cities 
will be faced with the need for a sharp increase in 
stations, repair facilities, motels, and related hostel- 
ries, and for improvement of road surfaces. 

The coming of the personal car must also lead to 
increasing air pollution unless steps are taken to 
‘impose controls on exhaust. Signs of auto pollution 
‘in Soviet cities were discovered as early as 1956, 
‘and already alarming concentrations of carbon 
monoxide, equal to those in US cities, have been 
‘reported.** Though the number of autos is substan- 
tially smaller than in North America, the problem of 
air pollution is serious because of the quality of 
Soviet gasoline (which has a high sulphur content), 
‘the high emission of carbon monoxide, and the over- 
extended life of Soviet autos, which become increas- 
ingly inefficient in their use of gasoline. Thus, pol- 
‘utants in the air from the Soviet auto are out of 
proportion to the number of cars in operation. 
| Of course, the automobile is not the only source 
of air pollution. The concentration of industrial activ- 
ity in cities, together with the presence of thermal 
electric plants, has given rise to levels of pollution 
exceeding acceptable Soviet norms.” The good in- 
tentions of the Soviet regime with respect to con- 
‘trolling the worst effects of pollution in cities are 
often frustrated by planners and industrialists alike.” 
‘Housing is sometimes placed near an offensive in- 
dustrial plant, while the closing down and relocation 
0 SS 


47 See Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), Sept. 16 and Nov. 11, 1970. 
48 See Victor Lee Mote, “The Geography of Air Pollution in the 
USSR,” Doctoral Dissertation, Department of Geography, 
| University of Washington, Seattle, 1971, pp. 94 ff. 
"49 See |, P. Gerasimov, Ed., Natural Resources of the Soviet 
Union: Their Use and Renewal, tr. by Jacek |. Romanowski and 
ed. in English by W. A. Douglas Jackson, San Francisco, 
Freeman & Co., 1971, pp. 79-88. 
50See Marshall |. Goldman, The Spoils of Progress: Environmental 
Pollution in the Soviet Union, Cambridge, Mass., The MIT Press, 1972, 
pp. 122-50. : 


A taxi and a police motorcycle at one of Leningrad’s 
few automobile service stations. 


—Renato Perez/Sovfoto. 


of a plant may simply transfer the nuisance to an- 
other region. 

Pollution of rivers and streams has also had dele- 
terious effects on urban water supplies which, like 
other services, may not be entirely under the control 
of the urban soviet.”? In many cities, water supply 
systems are antiquated—as in the case of Omsk, 
which, despite its location on the Ob River, cannot 
adequately meet the demand engendered by its 
mushrooming housing. Such an example seems not 
to be unique.” 
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Prospects for the Future 
Wg beers ay taste eet ator lene ware RE eee Se eee ae 


As suggested earlier in this paper, Soviet urban 
specialists have set forth some interesting notions 
that reflect both idealistic and ideological influences 
in their discussion of the long-range future of Soviet 
society. To quote D. G. Khodzhaev and B. S. Khorev, 
coauthors of a 1972 study: 


The essence of long-range changes in the settlement 
and growth of cities lies in the fact that the gradual 
erasing of differences between town and countryside 
yields a unified system of settlement whose planned 
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51 /bid. 
52 Pravda, March 14, 1971. See also /zvestia, March 20, 1971. 
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New apartments rise in the Avtozavodskii District of Toliatti. A road connects this district—scheduled to 


house 150,000 automobile workers by 1975—with the nearby Volzhskii Motor Works. 


regulation may help prevent haphazard and uncon- 
trolled city growth. In a bourgeois society, the town 
tends to dominate over the countryside. The elimi- 
nation of the old division of labor in a classless so- 
ciety would mean . the merging of town and 
countryside. [The result would be] not the absorp- 
tion of the countryside by the town, as some urban- 
ologists contend, but precisely a merging of these 
two forms within the framework of a unified system 
of settlement. In the countryside man is, as a rule, 
subordinate to nature, and in the town he is unnat- 
urally divorced from nature; in the future unified 
system of settlement, he would be harmoniously 
merged with nature.* 


Marx believed that Communist society would 
usher in a new era of human history wherein the 
exploitation both of nature and of man would cease 
to be. Yet it is hard to see how a “unified system of 
settlement,” conceived as a way to promote these 
new harmonious relationships, could actually be 
achieved in the light of present trends in Soviet 
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53 Khodzhaev and Khorev, /oc. cit., p. 91. 

54 Two works that touch on the question are V. V. Pokshishevsky, 
“Urbanization and Ethnogeographic Processes,”’ Problemy 
urbanizatsii vy SSSR, in Soviet Geogrpahy: Review and Translation, 
loc. cit., pp. 113-19; and V. |. Kozlov, “Ethnic Processes in the 
USSR,” Geoforum, September 1972, pp. 47 ff. Pokshishevsky 
suggests that in the USSR it is now the city, perhaps more than 
the countryside, that has become the “carrier of the ethnos’’ 

(p. 116). Kozlov states that ‘‘by mixing these groups in everyday life, 
in places of work, schools, etc., cities become in a certain 

sense ‘melting pots’ for ethnic processes” (p. 51). It will 

be interesting for the Western scholar to watch these processes. 

55 See Alexei Gutnov et a/., The Ideal Communist City, New York, 
George Braziller, 1970. 
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—A. Prazdnikov/Novosti via Sovfoto. 


urban life. Indeed, it is not even clear how the very 
pressing problems of the moment will be handled 
and resolved. The recent legislation aimed at coordi- 
nation of the functions of local governance appears 
to be a move in the right direction, if it in fact leads 
to stricter controls over land use. Beyond that, new 
measures will surely be required to tackle the hous- 
ing question, transportation, environmental pollu- 
tion, municipal services, and the like. Certainly the 
Soviet system of providing foodstuffs to the cities 
poses a host of problems that, by Western standards, 
beg solution. And although little has been said in 
Soviet sources about the socioethnic aspects of city 
life,** a question that should not be ignored is the 
extent to which the rubbing together of different 
ethnic groups in crowded areas may contribute to a 
new type of problem—one familiar in many indus- 
trialized countries in the West. 

At the same time, it would be unwise and unfair 
to prejudge the capacity of the Soviet regime to 
move on the complex array of urban difficulties fac- 
ing it. The increasing concern shown both by the 
political authorities and by social scientists and 
scholars about the nature and quality of Soviet urban. 
life in itself gives hope of progress, and the relevant. 
recommendations and proposals that are beginning 
to proliferate warrant close study. As for the longer- 
range visions of a harmonious life for all, it is pos- 
sible to appreciate and applaud the striving toward 
a system of spatial management that is both func- 
tional and capable of satisfying human needs,** even 
if that goal seems out of reach for the foreseeable 
future. 
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Manpower Management 


By Murray Feshbach 


n contrast to the past, when Soviet planners 
could count on a virtually unlimited supply of 
Wm Manpower—at least unskilled manpower—to 
fuel the economic growth of the USSR, they now face 
a situation in this regard which holds many disquiet- 
ing elements for the future. Already in the 1960's, the 
first signs of impending manpower shortages had 
begun to surface—in 1967 there was a shortage 
‘of 125,000 production personnel in industry, and 
‘the total of workers and employees in the Soviet 
‘economy in 1970 fell some 1.7 million below targets 
‘projected earlier for that year by Soviet planners.’ 
Although the manpower situation may not deterior- 
‘ate too rapidly through the remainder of the 1970's, 
‘the Soviet Union—as will be shown—faces a sharp 
drop-off in the rate of growth of the working-age 
population in the 1980’s—a decline which could act 
/as a major constraint on the fulfillment of ambitious 
plans for future economic expansion. 

_ Faced with these demographically determined 
‘trends, the Soviet government in recent years has 
taken a number of steps to make more rational use 
|of the nation’s vital human resources. Not the least 
‘of these has been the establishment, beginning in 
early 1967, of a network of administrative bodies at 


Mr. Feshbach is Chief of the USSR/East Europe 
Branch, Foreign Demographic Analysis Division, US 
Department of Commerce (Washington). His studies 
on Soviet manpower have appeared in numerous 
journals and collections, and in compilations of the 
_Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress. The 
present article is an abridged and revised version of 
/a paper presented last June at the Conference on 
| Soviet Resource Management and the Environment 
at the University of Washington (Seattle); it repre- 
sents the personal views of the author and not neces- 
Sarily those of any government agency. 
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republic and lower levels to coordinate and maximize 
the utilization of labor resources. Through these new 
organizations, the authorities have sought to tap un- 
used or underutilized reserves of labor, to bring into 
closer balance the demands for manpower and the 
supply of trained personnel turned out by the edu- 
cational system, and to reduce the waste involved 
in excessive, uncontrolled turnover and migration of 
labor. On balance, these measures have edged to- 
ward greater control over the distribution and move- 
ment of labor, although it is still early to judge just 
how far the Soviet government is prepared to go in 
utilizing the new agencies to limit the generally free 
movement of labor that has been allowed since 
1956, when World War Il restrictions were finally 
lifted. Before examining some of the policies being 
implemented or tested for implementation by these 
agencies, it may be useful to enumerate briefly the 
major problems confronting them. 


Manpower Supply 


The first problem—albeit the one least amenable 
to solution by the manpower agencies—is that of the 
gross supply of labor. The basic parameters of man- 
power supply are set by population growth, which 
in the Soviet case has suffered numerous demo- 
graphic catastrophes—e.g., the estimated loss of 
15 million males in World War Il. As a result of these 
demographic factors, the growth of population in 
the working ages (16-59 for men and 16-54 for 
women), which should continue at a fairly steady 
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1 The bulk of the statistical data underlying the present discussion 
may be found in Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, ‘Labor 
Constraints in the USSR,"’ US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1973, pp. 485-563. 
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pace for the remainder of the present decade, will 
slow markedly in the 1980’s. The potential dimen- 
sions of this slowdown are shown in Table 1 on 
this page, which projects an absolute growth 
in working-age population during the 1980's equal 
to less than one-quarter of the growth in the present 
decade and also less than the low annual rate of 
growth of manpower in the early 1960’s. 

As that earlier dip in the growth of the working- 
age population became apparent, the regime began 
to take various steps to bolster the effective size of 
the labor force. In 1964 it dropped various financial 
penalties applying to persons of pension age who 
remained economically active and began to encour- 
age pensioners to reenter the labor force. Today as 
many as 6 to 8 million persons of pension age are 
employed in the public sector or work on collective 
farms and private plots.2 There has also been a 
parallel effort to encourage part-time work, but as 
recently as mid-1973 there were reportedly only 
170,000 part-time employees in the Russian Re- 
public.’ While such sources of additional manpower 
are being continually explored by the new manpower 
agencies (see below), the main source of new labor 
in the Soviet Union will have to be the dwindling 
increments to the working-age population. For ex- 
ample, Soviet authorities expect this source to ac- 
count for fully 92 percent of the increase in man- 
power in the years 1971-75.‘ 


Problems of Distribution 


Besides confronting the manpower authorities 
with the prospect of a serious shortage of working- 
age population in the 1980’s, demographic trends 
also indicate that what growth there will be in this 
category of population will be unfavorably distributed 
geographically—i.e., it will be concentrated pri- 
marily in Soviet Central Asia. Projecting population 
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2 /bid., p. 502. V. Kogan reports that the number of old-age 
pensioners at work in Moscow increased from 78,000 out of a total of 
647,000 pensioners in January 1964 to 256,000 out of a total of 
994,000 in January 1970. See his contribution, ‘‘How Over-Aged 
Persons Relate to Participation in Socialized Production,” in D. |. 
Valentei et a/., Eds., Narodonaselenie: naselenie j trudovye resursy 
(Population: Population and Labor Resources), Moscow, Statistika, 
1973; p. 72: 

3 A. Novitskii and M. Babkina, “incomplete Work Time and 
Employment of the Population,” Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 7, 
July 1973, p. 135. 

4 Derived from L. A. Kostin and S. L. Kostin, Vsemerno povyshat 
proizvoditeinost truda (Increase Labor Productivity in Every Possible 
Way), Moscow, Ekonomika, 1971, p. 13. 
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Table 1: 


Growth of the Working-Age Population in 
the USSR, 1959-90: Estimates and Projections — 


(in thousands) 


Increase Average 
Plan period for period annual increase 
1959-65 5,173 739 
1966-70 7,970 1,599 
1971-75 12,849 2,570 { 
1976-80 10,728 2,146 | 
1981-85 2,944 589 
1986-90 3,039 608 


SOURCE: Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, ‘‘Labor a 
in the Five-Year Plan,”” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, Washington, DC, ug 
Government Printing Office, 1973. Based on unpublished estimate 

and projections prepared by Godfrey Baldwin of the Foreign Demo- 

graphic Analysis Division, Bureau of Economic Analysis, US Depart: 
ment of Commerce. 
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trends in Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, Turk. | 
menia, and Uzbekistan, one finds that these rel 
publics will provide a dramatically increased share 
of the total growth of working-age population in the’ 
USSR. From one-quarter of the growth in this age- 
group in 1971-75 and one-third in 1976-80, these. 
republics will account for 99.7 and 104.0 percent | 
of the growth in 1981-85 and 1986-90, respectively | 
(the last figure indicates that the remaining 10 
republics will actually experience a decline in work- | 
ing-age population in the years 1986-90).° Moreover, 
a considerable portion of the increased manpower 
supply in the Central Asian republics will be con- | 
centrated in the rural parts of these less developed - 
republics and hence will be relatively inaccessible. 

Soviet manpower experts are aware of these 
sobering demographic facts. An account of a meet-_ 
ing on demography and manpower held at Alma-Ata I 
in May 1973 stated: | 


In the 1980's, the growth of the able-bodied popula- | 
tion will slow down. The contemporary utilization of | 
labor resources is characterized by a deficit of labor | 
force in many regions of the country and in many | 
branches of the national economy. Nonetheless, in 
a number of regions of the country where there is a 
lower level of urbanization and a higher birth rate 
(Moldavia, the Central Asian republics, Azerbai-— 
dzhan, Kazakhstan) simultaneously with a deficit of | 
skilled labor in industry, especially in complex pro- 
duction activities, there are significant surpluses of | 
* Feshbach and Rapawy, “Labor Constraints ... ,” /oc. cit., p. 492. 
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‘labor resources in rural localities and in small and 
medium-sized cities. Social and economic policy in 
the area of labor resources must be directed toward 
| a substantive improvement of their utilization.° 


‘It is, of course, one thing to call—as this gathering 
| did—for improved utilization of surplus rural labor, 
| but it is quite another to accomplish the task. Par- 
| ticularly in Soviet Central Asia, efforts to bring the 
growing supply of potential manpower into the 
Soviet economic mainstream face enormous obsta- 
| cles. To tap these human resources, the regime must 
| mobilize and urbanize the rural populations and 
| find them productive employment either in new in- 
dustries developed in Central Asia or in jobs else- 
| where in the Soviet Union, where manpower is in 
| short supply. However, the Central Asian populations 
| have proven quite resistant to such mobilization, 
even under the extreme pressures once exerted by 
| Stalin. Central Asia, moreover, is not necessarily 
/where the Soviet planners would choose to invest 
| their scarce capital resources; yet any forced shift 
of Central Asian peoples to labor-deficit regions of 
| the USSR would certainly encounter local resistance 
and at the same time would tarnish Moscow’s image 
| in the Third World. 

| Elsewhere in the Soviet Union, there appear to be 
| no problems in attracting rural manpower to the 
| urban-industrial complexes; on the contrary, a prob- 
lem of a completely opposite nature poses itself—an 
| excessive out-migration of young and/or skilled labor 
| from the countryside. This rural exodus (discussed 
_ in detail by David Powell above) is leading to a seri- 
| ous aging of the rural labor force in many areas. 
Drawing heavily on this traditional source of indus- 
trial manpower would only aggravate matters and 
imperil regime attempts to increase rural output and 
productivity. 

The skewed location of potential future labor re- 
sources and the prohlems of drawing on them and 
on more traditional rural sources of manpower repre- 
sent only one aspect of the maldistribution of man- 
power in the Soviet Union. Skilled personnel con- 
tinue to be turned out by schools and _ training 
institutions in quantities and skill profiles which do 
not necessarily fit the needs of the economy, and 
considerable training and worktime are being wasted 
ee 


6 A. Chernov, ‘‘The Demographic Situation and Labor Resources 
of the USSR," Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 10, October 1973, p. 156. For 
further discussion of the problem of regional distribution, see 
L. Chizhova’s contribution, ‘Regional Aspects of the Utilization of 
Labor Resources,” in Valentei et a/., op. cit., pp. 17-27. 


as a result of these disparities as well as of uncon- 
trolled decisions by individuals to change jobs and 
professions. 

Two brief examples of the disarray in the training 
and distribution of skilled manpower should suffice 
to illustrate this point. The first involves the training 
and employment of engineers and skilled techni- 
cians. In the early 1960's, the Soviet authorities ap- 
parently became concerned with the heavy prepond- 
erance of engineers over technicians. Accordingly, 
a May 1963 decree prescribed that educational in- 
stitutions should make it their goal to train 3 or 4 
technicians for every engineer (reversing then cur- 
rent trends). Yet, in the RSFSR, the largest of the 
republics comprising the USSR, the number of engi- 
neer slots grew by 303,000 over the period 1960- 
68 compared to an increase of only 14,900 in tech- 
nician slots. One possible explanation for this 
baffling disparity between training policy and the 
actual situation in industry may have been poor uti- 
lization of technicians. In 1965 there were 307,000 
technicians working as “wageworkers” in industry 
(i.e., in jobs not requiring a technician’s skills), 
and by 1970 the figure had reached 613,000—or 28 
percent of all technicians in Soviet industry.” This 
malutilization of skilled technicians has been par- 
ticularly acute in the oil refining and ferrous metal- 
lurgy industries. According to a survey conducted by 
the USSR Central Statistical Administration in 1968, 
some 46 percent of technicians in the former indus- 
try and 40 in the latter were employed as simple 
wageworkers.° 

A second example of maldistribution of skilled 
manpower involves technically trained personnel for 
the agricultural sector. The government has ex- 
pended considerable effort and resources on raising 
the skill levels, and hence the productivity, of the 
rural labor force. Yet roughly half of all agricultural 
specialists with higher education (agronomists, vet- 
erinarians, etc.) have chosen to work outside of agri- 
culture, while some 76 percent of engineers and 
5 a Dae a Sia a et ee 


7 See O. A. Deineko, Kompleksnaia ratsionalizatsiia upraviencheskovo 
apparata (Complex Rationalization of the Managerial Apparatus), 
Moscow, Ekonomika, 1972, pp. 40-41; and Narodnoe obrazovanie, 
nauka i kultura v SSSR. Statisticheskii sbornik (Public Education, 
Science, and Culture in the USSR. A Collection of Statistics), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1971, p. 239. 

8 See F. M. Volkov, V. S. Nemchenko, and V. N. Yagodkin, Eds., 
Vosproizvodstvo rabochei sily i povyshenie eftektivnosti ispo/zovaniia 
trudovykh resursov (Reproduction of the Labor Force and Increasing 
the Efficiency of Utilization of Labor Resources), Moscow, |zdatelstvo 
Moskovskovo Universiteta, 1971, p. 228. The author is indebted 
to Prof. Warren W. Eason, Ohio State University, for making this 
source available. 
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technicians specially trained for work in the fields 
of agricultural mechanization and rural electrifica- 
tion likewise have chosen to work elsewhere in the 
economy. As a result, the USSR Ministry of Agricul- 
ture reported that in 1970 only 146,000 out of 
480,000 rural positions requiring engineers and 
technician-mechanics could be filled.* More drastic 
yet is the situation with regard to government efforts 
to increase the number of “mechanized cadres” 
(i.e., farm machinery operators) in the Soviet coun- 
tryside. Between April 1965 and April 1969, a total 
of some 3,578,000 ‘mechanized cadres’ were 
trained in vocational-technical schools or in courses 
given on the farms. Yet the net increase of such 
personnel actually working on state and collective 
farms amounted to only 263,000, or roughly 7 per- 
cent of the total trained. Fully 77 percent went to 
work elsewhere in the economy or were drafted. The 
remaining 16 percent went to replace farm machin- 
ery operators who had died or retired, or who had 
spontaneously chosen to transfer to other occupa- 
tions.?° 


Labor ‘Turnover 


The movement of skilled agricultural labor to 
other occupations suggested by the above statistics 
is, of course, only part of a major problem of labor 
turnover afflicting the Soviet economy. According 
to Soviet definition, the term “turnover” (tekuchest) 
applies to changes in personnel resulting from per- 
sons either quitting their jobs of their own volition 
or being fired for infractions of labor discipline, but 
it excludes changes resulting from workers being 
drafted into the armed forces, separated on old-age 
pensions, recruited by the government for priority 
projects, transferred to other enterprises at the 
direction of a superior organizational echelon in the 
worker’s branch of industry, or released in order to 
give birth, to accompany a spouse to another loca- 


9 /bid., p. 232, and V. A. Krinitskii, ‘Technical Reequipment of 
Agriculture and Problems of Engineering Cadres,’’ Doklady i 
soobshcheniia NIIESKh (Moscow), Issue 64, 1972, pp. 94-95. The latter 
is a publication of the Scientific-Research Institute for Agricultural 
Economics. 

10 Compare Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 godu (USSR 
National Economy in 1969—other volumes of the Soviet statistical 
yearbook will be identified as Nar. khoz., with the year indicated), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1970, pp. 427 and 535, with Nar. Khoz., 1968, 
p. 565. The breakdown on where the newly-trained ‘‘mechanized 
cadres’”’ went is derived from A. Zalevsky, ‘‘More Fully Utilize Labor 
Resources,” Ekonomika se/skovo khoziaistva (Moscow), No. 4, 

April 1972, p. 68. 
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tion, or to enroll in full-time study. Some idea of the | 
dimensions of the turnover problem in the USSR, 
can be derived from the following data for 1970. In | 


that year, some 5.4 million persons, or 21 percent 


of all wageworkers in Soviet industry, were involved | 
in turnover (another 9 percent changed jobs for | 


“acceptable” reasons). This rate has remained quite 


constant since the initial flood of job changes in } 
1956 immediately following the abolition of con- | 


straints on free movement of labor (in that year turn- 
over of industrial wageworkers was 38 percent).” 


Of course, some movement of people to better | 
jobs or to other jobs at the termination of short- | 
term work contracts is both inevitable and desir- | 
able. However, the level of turnover suggested by | 
the above statistics constitutes a serious degree | 
of labor instability that hinders orderly economic | 
planning. Soviet planners naturally would prefer to | 
work with a relatively stable labor force possessing } 
a known spectrum of skills in order to ensure fulfill- } 
ment of capital construction and industrial produc- | 
tion plans of individual enterprises and industries. | 
Generally speaking, labor turnover causes consider- | 


able loss of work-time as well as decreased produc- 


tivity both before and after personnel changes, and | 
it often leads to a wasting of skills, inasmuch as | 
changes in occupation accompany as many as 50 | 
or 60 percent of job changes.”* The problem of turn- | 
over is particularly acute in such high-priority areas | 
of economic development as Siberia and the Far | 
East, where the rates run about one-third higher | 


than the national average.** 


Despite these problems of excessive turnover and | 
maldistribution of manpower, the Soviet labor market | 
has continued to be largely a free market since | 
1956, when wartime laws making it a crime to | 


leave one’s job without official permission were 


rescinded.“ “Direct hire’—j.e., the laying-on of | 


11 G. S. Savosin, Tekuchest kadrov: prichini i preduprezhdenie 
(Personnel Turnover: Its Causes and Prevention), Moscow, Ekonomika, 
1971, p. 28. According to Savosin’s data, turnover in construction in 
1970, while lower than in most years since 1956, still involved 
31.6 percent of wageworkers in this sector. 

12 Murray Feshbach, ‘'Manpower in the USSR: A Survey of Recent 
Trends and Prospects,’’ in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
New Directions in the Soviet Economy, Part 3, Washington, DC, 

US Government Printing Office, 1966, p. 730. 

13 Ye, Antosenkov, ‘'How to Choose Work,’’ Trud (Moscow), March 7, 
1974, p. 2. 

14 For the text of the April 25, 1956, decree, see |. M. Sakharova 
et a/., Eds., Sbornik zakonodate/nykh aktov o trude (Collection 
of Legislative Acts Concerning Labor), 3rd rev. and expanded edition, 
Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe Izdatelstvo Yuridicheskoi Literatury, 

1960, pp. 86-88. 
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| Soviet workers scanning the ubiquitous wall bulletin 
boards in search of an attractive job offer or a good 
bargain. 


—London Daily Express via Pictorial. 


| workers through direct negotiation between enter- 
prises and individuals—consistently accounted for 
over 90 percent of recruitments of ordinary wage- 
| workers in industry throughout the 1960’s. The re- 
| mainder came from “organized recruitment’— /.e., 
| the recruitment of individuals for specific jobs by 
| government agencies (since 1967 under the aegis 
of the state committees for labor resource utiliza- 
tion)—or from work assignments handed out to 
graduates of vocational-technical schools.” 

This last channel of recruitment is part of the 
single most significant exception to the rule of free 
movement of manpower in the Soviet Union. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of Soviet young people 
beginning their work careers either find or are as- 
signed jobs “in a planned manner.” ** Most persons 
leaving schools at whatever level are assigned their 
first job by a specific authority (either in the school 
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15 See Murray Feshbach, ‘Manpower in the USSR... )’ loc. cit., 
p. 725, and L. M. Danilov, Ed., Dvizhenie rabochikh kadrov Vv 
promyshlennosti (Movement of Wageworkers in Industry), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1973, p. 39. 

16 A. Maikov, “Effectiveness of the Utilization and Training of Labor 
Resources,” Ekonomicheskie nauki (Moscow), No. 12, December 
1969, p. 2. 
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or in the community government) for a specific 
period. In the higher schools and specialized second- 
ary schools, “commissions for the individual distribu- 
tion of specialists” assign graduates to specific jobs 
for three years. Graduates of vocational-technical 
schools get assignments ranging in duration from 
two to four years depending on the nature of their 
training. Those graduating from or leaving lower 
schools are assigned to jobs or are assisted in find- 
ing jobs by local agencies, usually those of the state 
committees for labor resources utilization, according 
to a quota system organized by branch of the econ- 
omy and industrial branch.’? However, this system 
often breaks down. As already suggested in the case 
of “‘mechanized cadres” for agriculture, many young 
people either do not report to their places of assign- 
ment at all or leave as soon as possible, for a variety 
of reasons—desires for higher pay, better living 
conditions, a more challenging professional life, 
etc.” 

There is a basic contradiction in the Soviet ap- 
proach, between the commitment to planned eco- 
nomic growth and the simultaneous desire to de- 
rive the benefits of initiative and free enterprise in 
the labor market. Enterprises seeking to maximize 
profits under the economic reforms introduced since 
1965 are anxious to recruit skilled, productive labor 
——and do so by “direct hiring.” The central authori- 
ties, too, compete for manpower by establishing 
preferential pay scales for those willing to work in 
high-priority “hardship” jobs in Siberia, the North, 
or the Far East. In conditions of growing labor 
scarcity, this lively competition for manpower threat- 
ens to deprive other activities which the planners 
do not wish to see sacrificed. Under such circum- 
stances, it is understandable that the authorities 
may have become increasingly attracted to the idea 
of imposing tighter controls over spontaneous Move- 
ments of labor. 

Prior to 1966, no suitable organization existed to 
effect such controls where they might be deemed 
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17 See Feshbach, ‘‘Manpower in the USSR ...,” Joc. cit., pp. 
737-39, and K. A. Novikov, Ed., Normativnye akty po ispo/zovaniiu 
trudovykh resursov (Normative Acts Concerning Labor Resource 
Utilization), Moscow, Yuridicheskaia Literatura, 1972, p. 468. 

18 For example, during the period 1958-60, only 59 percent of 
engineers and 70 percent of technicians allocated by Gosplan of the 
RSFSR to enterprises located in the Buryat Autonomous Republic 
reported to work. See |. M. Zandanov, “On Means for Increasing the 
Supply of Specialist Cadres to the Buryat ASSR,”’ Voprosy trudovykh 
resursov v raionakh Sibiri (Questions of Labor Resources in 
Siberian Districts), Novosibirsk, |zdatelstvo Sibirskovo Otdeleniia 
AN SSSR, 1961, p. 152. 
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advisable. The State Committee on Labor and Wage | 


Problems of the USSR Council of Ministers, created 
in 1955, generally restricted its activities to estab- 
lishing wage rates and job norms;’* it was not 
directly concerned with analyzing and managing the 
labor market as such. A variety of other organiza- 
tions existed for the ‘‘organized recruitment” of man- 
power for priority projects, for the resettlement of 
labor, and for the assignment of school leavers and 
graduates, but there was no unified administrative 
machinery for coordinating these diverse activities. 

This need was eventually met as a result of a 
December 1966 decree which established a net- 
work of ‘‘state committees for the utilization of labor 
resources” (gosudarstvennye komitety po ispolzo- 
vaniiu trudovykh resursov) in the 15 union repub- 
lics.** Interestingly, the Soviet government decided 
not to create a parent state committee at the national 
level, preferring to leave coordination of the activities 
of the republic state committees to the labor Re- 
sources Department of the USSR State Planning 
Committee. This may have been indicative of the 
tentative mood in which the regime approached 
the question of tightening the restrictions on the 
free movement of labor (the provision for the new 
bureaucracy was actually buried in the December 
1966 decree, which dealt mainly with increasing 
labor productivity). Or it may have reflected a deci- 
sion that control of manpower would be more feas- 
ible and effective within the framework of the indi- 
vidual union republics. 


A New Bureaucracy 


In any event, the new state committees were 
Clearly intended to be active participants in the 
shaping and controlling of the labor market. As 
outlined in early commentaries, the duties of the 
committees were to fall in six broad areas. First, 
they were to develop and effect measures for locat- 
ing and utilizing labor reserves—i.e., underem- 
ployed or unemployed manpower—in all branches 
of the economy. Second, they were to work out 
with ministries, agencies, and enterprises means 
for retraining and redistributing manpower between 
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19 A. V. Piatakov, et a/., Sbornik zakonodatelynkh aktov o trude 
(Collection of Legislative Acts Concerning Labor), 2nd ed., Moscow, 
Yuridicheskaia Literatura, 1965, p. 22. 

20 The decree, entitled ‘On Measures for Securing Maximum 
Growth of Labor Productivity in Industry and Construction,” is 
extracted in Novikov, op. cit., pp. 20-24. 
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branches of industry, enterprises, construction sites, 

and regions to meet production needs. Third, they 

were to provide job information and placement serv-— 
ices to the public. Fourth, they were to study and, 

in conjunction with planning and management 

organs, to develop proposals for utilizing able-bodied 

persons not currently employed. Fifth, the com- 

mittees were to conduct organized recruitment and | 
resettlement of wageworkers and to oversee fulfill- 
ment by enterprises of obligations toward such work- | 
ers with regard to housing, everyday services and 
amenities, and production conditions. Finally, they 
were to participate in the development of plans for 
the location of new industrial construction, taking 
into account the rational employment of the able- 
bodied population in the public economy.” 

The 15 state committees quickly began to take 
Organizational shape along the indicated lines. In 
the RSFSR a State Committee for Labor Resource 
Utilization was established in February 1967. It 
included separate Administrations for the Redistri- 
bution and Retraining of Wageworkers, for Labor 
Resources, for Job Placement of the Population and 
Young Persons, for Organized Recruitment of Wage- 
workers, and for Resettlement, plus an Information 
Department.” Later in the year a Central Scientific 
Research Laboratory of Labor Resources was estab- 
lished under the RSFSR committee. Special units in 
Leningrad and in the Far East were also attached to | 
the committee. By mid-1973 new bureaus for “Job 
Placement and Public Information on the Require- 
ments of Enterprises, Construction Sites, and Orga- 
nizations for Workers and Employees” had been 
established in 100 of the 129 cities of the Russian 
Republic having a population of 100,000 or more 
persons.** A Central Bureau of Job Placement and 
Public Information was established in Moscow, 
where it was planned to create an automated man- 
agement system—‘“a central memory machine”’— 
to collate information on job vacancies from the 


21 /bid., p. 4. 

22 Ibid., p. 5 

23 See V. Andreev, ‘‘With the Help of the Job Placement Bureau,”’ 
Sotsialisticheskaia industriia (Moscow), July 11, 1973. 

24 Novikov, op. Cit., pp. 508-11, and A. Larionov, ‘‘How the Labor 
Service Can Help an Individual and the State,” Komsomolskaia pravda 
(Moscow), July 20, 1971, p. 2. 

25 Novikov, op. cit., p. 469. 

26 A. Novitskii, ‘‘Additional Source for the Labor Force of the 
Services Sphere,” in D. |. Valentei et a/., op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

27 Andreev, ‘‘With the Help . . .,” /oc. cit. 

28 Trud, Feb. 2, 1972. Such use apparently contravened pre-Census 
promises. 

29 Volkov, Nemchenko, and Yagodkin, op. cit., p. 256. 


bureaus throughout the republic. To facilitate this 
effort, the RSFSR Council of Ministers had directed 
all enterprises and organizations in the republic to 
submit information on openings to the appropriate 
bureau.” 

In addition to gathering information on job vacan- 
cies, the labor resource offices have assumed the 
direction of efforts to locate persons willing to work 
part-time or after retirement age and to find them 
jobs. A recent survey of 3,100 full-time students of 
higher or specialized educational institutions con- 
ducted by the RSFSR State Committee on Labor 
Resource Utilization revealed that one-quarter of 
the former and some 7-10 percent of the latter would 
work if part-time employment became available.” 
Based on these findings, it was deemed possible to 
add about 1,000,000 persons to the labor force 
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work: this 1974 photo shows a bulletin board of the Bureau for Job 


(full or part-time) of that republic alone. in Ufa, the 
local Bureau for Job Placement and Population 
Information found jobs for 3,000 persons formerly 
engaged in household activities and for more than 
3,000 others who were of pension age.” In Kaluga, 
the local bureau resourcefully made direct use of 
1970 census data on the local population to contact 
and find jobs for persons not previously working.” 
The state committees have not restricted their 
search for underutilized manpower to the cities. In 
Belorussia the local committee in 1968 conducted 
a survey of some 305,000 collective farmers in the 
republic who worked less than 100 days per year on 
the collective fields in order to find out why they 
did not work more.” 

The state committees for labor resource utiliza- 
tion have also become active in matters of vocational 
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Placement and Public Information of Moscow’s Administration for Labor Resource Utilization, carrying the 
title “We Invite You to Work.” In addition to numerous notices of job openings, the board carries, in the 
lower lefthand corner, an announcement of “Organized Recruitment of Workers for Enterprises and Con- 
struction Sites in Siberia, the Far East, and the Far North.” 


—Murray Feshback. 
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Table 2: Changes in RSFSR Worker and Employee Totals and 
Work of the New Job Placement Bureaus, 1966-72 


Workers and 


Increase from 


Persons placed as 
% of increment 


Placed by new 


Year employees * previous year job bureaus 
(in thousands) 

1966 — — 
1967 sek 12.0 
1968 1,439 27.9 
1969 1,533 a Lo 8. 
1970 1,089 (n.a.)° 
1971 1,394 35.9 
1972 17301 50.0 


a Annual-average data (excludes collective farmers and private sector). 


5 Not available. 


SOURCE: Adapted from information in Narodnoe khoziaistvo RSFSR (The National Economy of the RSFSR), Moscow, Statistika, volumes for 
1969 and 1972; A. Maikov, ‘‘Labor Resources and Labor Productivity,” Sotsialisticheskii trud (Moscow), No. 10, 1971, pp. 10-11; A. Z. Maikov 
and P. A. Gureev, “Legal Bases of the Distribution of Labor Resources,’’ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), No. 3, 1971, p. 53; V. Andreev, 
“Man and His Work,” Trud (Moscow), Aug. 25, 1972, and “With the Help of the Bureau of Job Placement,’’ Sotsialisticheskaia industriia 


(Moscow), July 11, 1973. 


orientation. (As noted above, an important cause of 
turnover among young workers is the disparity be- 
tween personal aspirations and available job oppor- 
tunities.) The manpower groups are attempting to 
lower somewhat the aspirations of the many young 
people wanting to pursue specialties requiring higher 
education instead of entering production-worker 
trades. For example, the Latvian State Committee on 
Labor Resources Utilization has created a Depart- 
ment on Vocational Orientation and Job Placement 
of Young People and a republic Inter-agency Council 


on Vocational Orientation of Young People through: 


which the department intends to coordinate the 
efforts of all ministries, agencies, enterprises, orga- 
nizations, and secondary schools to meet the needs 
of the republic’s economy for trained wageworkers.*° 

Beyond such efforts to collect and disseminate 
information and to channel currently nonemployed 
persons or youth into economic activity, the state 
committees are taking an increasingly active role 
in the distribution of existing manpower. Thus, in the 
RSFSR, the job placement bureaus have since 1967 
(their first year of operation) placed a number of 
workers equal to between one-quarter and one-half 
of the year-to-year net increases in the average an- 
nual number of workers and employees in the re- 
public (see Table 2). The Kaluga bureau mentioned 
above, between October 1970 and October 1972, 
succeeded in reducing the number of enterprises in 


30 Ya. Pakaln, ‘Vocational Orientation of Young People,” 
Sotsialisticheskii trud (Moscow), No. 8, August 1971, pp. 82-89. On 
the role of vocational orientation, see also Novikov, op. cit., p. 547. 
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the city with labor shortages from 23 to 7 and in de- 
creasing the number with surplus manpower from 
40 to 17.” 

The manpower groups have also taken up the 
battle against at least one aspect of the major source 
of maldistribution; excessive turnover. A regulation 
adopted in Leningrad in May 1969 required each 
person fired for an infraction of labor discipline in 
one of the enterprises in the city to report to the 
then new Labor Resources Utilization Administration 
for assignment to a low-skill, low-pay job for a 
period of three months. Persons thus disciplined 
were not eligible for any enterprise bonuses and 
were to be assigned lower positions on the waiting 
list for new housing. If unreasonable job behavior 
continued, the individual would become liable to 
legal penalties under the regular “anti-parasite” 
laws, which provide for the imposition of sentences 
of up to one year at corrective labor or even in 
prison.” (In 1970, these laws were reaffirmed in 
a number of republics, and a new USSR Labor Code 
—effective January 1, 1971—reinforced the con- 
cept of punishing undisciplined workers and reward- 
ing conscientious workers and employees.*) Early 


31 Andreev, “With the Help ...,” Joc. cit. 

32 A. Soloviov, ‘‘Not Merely by Persuasion,” Sotsialisticheskaia 
industriia, March 17, 1970. 

33 On the anti-parasite legislation, see Feshbach and Rapawy, 
“Labor Constraints . . .,’’ Joc. cit., p. 543. The new Soviet Labor Code 
was published in Osnovy zakonodatelstva Soiuza SSR i soiuznykh 
respublik o trude (Basic Labor Legislation of the USSR and the Union 
Republics), Moscow, Izdatelstvo Izvestiia Sovetov Deputatov 
Trudiashchikhsia, 1970, p. 25. 
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in 1970 the Moscow Administration on Labor Re- 
sources Utilization created a Public Commission 
‘on Job Placement in each of the city’s boroughs or 
wards (raioni), and persons fired for infractions of 
work rules were “invited” to appear before these 
bodies. In the autumn of 1972 these quasi-official 
bodies, composed of deputies to the borough soviet, 
representatives of the administration itself, and 
figures from local economic and public organiza- 
tions, acquired official status as an arm of local 
government controlling the job placement of all 


those fired for violation of labor discipline in the 
given borough.” 


An even broader mandate was given to the city 


job placement bureau in Ufa and Kaluga in a two- 
year experiment that began in October 1970. These 
bureaus were given exclusive control over all new 
-employment in their cities, not just the placement 
_ of labor-discipline violators.” 


It is too early to judge the overall effectiveness of 


these measures or the extent to which they will be 
applied elsewhere in the USSR. However, early re- 
ports from Leningrad suggest that at least some of 


the more wasteful aspects of turnover have been re- 


duced. It is reported that the number of changes of 
_ occupation involved in every 100 changes of job in 
_ the city has dropped from 56 to 24.*° 


SS 


Prospects 


Ye 


From this brief survey, it is clear that the new 


| network of state committees and administrations 
| for labor resource utilization have begun to attack 
| manpower problems in a more systematic manner 


than that which prevailed in the decade from 1956 to 
1966. The new committees have indeed been active, 
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and to a measurable extent effective, in locating 
underutilized manpower resources, in helping chan- 
nel needed manpower into priority projects, in com- 
bating turnover, in providing a pool of manpower 
research and information, in helping find jobs for 
those seeking them, and in encouraging inactive 
persons to enter the labor market. It is less clear 
how active the committees, or their coordinating 
link in the Gosplan hierarchy, have been in bringing 
to bear manpower considerations on national deci- 
sions concerning plant location or in seeing to it that 
enterprises show good faith in providing the work 
conditions, housing, and amenities promised to 
recruited labor. 

As the complexities of the Soviet manpower situa- 
tion increase, one may anticipate the creation of a 
single USSR state committee of cabinet-level rank- 
ing to coordinate the work of the 15 republic state 
committees for the utilization of labor resources. 
Hesitancy to take such a step may reflect continuing 
indecision over the proper degree of control to be 
exercised over the movement of labor in the Soviet 
Union. However, the various experiments in Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Ufa, Kaluga, and elsewhere seem to 
suggest that while the severity of the 1940-56 
regime is not likely to be restored, some further 
limitations on the freedom of movement of Soviet 
manpower may be in the cards. At least the ma- 
chinery for such action is now in place. 
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34 See K. Novikov, ‘‘Man, His Labor, the National Economy,” Trud, 
June 27, 1970; and ‘‘On the Commissions for Labor Resource 
Utilization,” Biulleten Ispolnitelnovo komiteta Moskovskovo gorodskovo 
Soveta deputatov trudiashchikhsia (Moscow), No. 22, November 
1972, pp. 23-25. 

35 Andreev, ‘‘With the Help... .,” loc. cit., and Trud, Feb. 2, 1972. 

36 VY, Andreev, ‘‘Man and His Work,” Trud, Aug. 25, 1972. 
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Peking and 


World Communism 


By Joseph C. Kun 


welve years after the first pro-Chinese splinter 

party appeared within an already disunited 

international Communist movement, charges 
that Maoist “splittism” and factionalism continue to 
endanger the forces of revolution remain very much 
a part of the Soviet-led campaign to discredit the 
Chinese before the rest of the world. A commentary 
broadcast by Radio Prague in January 1974 affords 
a typical example.’ This commentary maintained 
that the central purpose of Maoist endeavors had 
been to create “a new center, a new international,” 
which would subordinate to Chinese command mili- 
tant but inexperienced revolutionary detachments, 
primarily in the developing world. The urge to make 
Peking the hub of revolutionary activity, the com- 
mentary declared, had consistently led the Maoists 
to try “to weaken and eventually destroy the inter- 
national Communist movement and the world so- 
cialist system.” When Maoist ideology alone had 
failed to undermine the more advanced Communist 
parties in the 1960's, it went on, Peking had resorted 
to destructive splintering techniques with the sole 
objective of spreading chaos and mistrust among 
the ranks of the revolutionary movement. Currently, 
Maoist tactics were aimed at the developing world, 
but the goal remained the same: the principle of 
inciting conflicts and maintaining a climate of 


Mr. Kun is an analyst of Asian Communist affairs 
based in Munich. He has contributed articles to such 
journals as The Reporter, Osteuropa, and The China 
Quarterly, and he is the coauthor of Das rote 
Schisma (The Red Schism), 1963 and Die Satel- 
liten Pekings: Nordvietnam, Nordkorea (The Satel- 
lites of Peking: North Vietnam, North Korea), 1964. 
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permanent tension originated from “ideologists nur- | 
tured on the Confucian notion of China as the center 
of the world.” . 

This analysis of Chinese intentions combines, 
either incidentally or by design, two separate themes 
regarding Chinese political activity. First, it sug- 
gests that the Chinese leadership persists in efforts 
to set up a new “center” or “international” head- | 
quartered in Peking. Second, it defines China’s 
current primary target as the developing world and 
implies that the new “center” would serve to co- 
ordinate, under Chinese’ direction, revolutionary 
activity among the nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. (One should note here, however, that it | 
depicts the prevailing Chinese concentration on the | 
developing world as a phenomenon of fairly recent 
origin.) 

Chinese interest in establishing the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) as something of a primus 
inter pares among the countries of the developing 
world has been widely recognized by Western ob- | 
servers of the Communist scene, but these observers | 
now tend to question the sincerity of Prague’s (and, — 
indirectly, Moscow’s) expressions of serious con- 
cern about alleged Chinese attempts to establish 
Peking as the center of the Communist movement. | 
A variety of changes that have taken place in China’s 
internal and foreign policies during the last decade 
appear to have effectively excluded such a possibil- 
ity. The Chinese leadership, which in the early 
1960's may have entertained illusions about setting 
up a rival Communist movement with Peking as its 
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‘Commentary by Vladimir Till, Radio Prague Domestic Service, 
Jan. 27, 1974. 


_ coordinating center, seems to have abandoned that 

plan entirely. This article will explore in depth the 
present circumstances and the factors that have 
produced them. 


The Early 1960’s Communist Split 


eee 


lt should be made clear at the outset that the 
| Chinese themselves have never said anything that 
could be taken as a proof that they ever in fact 
planned to establish a rival Communist center; how- 
ever, the situation that existed in the international 
| Communist movement in the early 1960’s did look 
ripe for the formation of a new international, with 
Peking as its logical focal point. In the years after 
the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet. Union (CPSU) in 1956, the political and 
ideological stances of the Soviet leadership under 
N. S. Khrushchev caused some parties in the inter- 
national Communist movement, both ruling and 
nonruling, to question the validity of Soviet ideo- 
logical positions. This became painfully clear at the 
two major Communist gatherings of 1960, the 
Romanian Party Congress in June and the Moscow 
meeting of 81 parties in November. With the emer- 
gence of parties that for the first time dared openly 
to support Peking’s ideological position—and, con- 
sequently, to challenge those of the CPSU—the so- 
called monolithic unity of the world Communist 
movement was effectively shattered. 

The parties that “rebelled” against Moscow’s 
ideological domination in 1960 were a curious bunch. 
Some—the Burmese, Thai, and Malayan CP’s—were 
small and relatively insignificant in the worldwide 
Communist context. Having long depended on the 
support of the Chinese Communist Party (CER); 
they came close to allying themselves fully with the 
CCP’s political and ideological positions. Others— 
such as the North Vietnamese, North Korean, and 
Japanese CP’s, as well as the then still powerful 
Indonesian CP——were not entirely won over by the 
Chinese but refused to go along with Moscow's anti- 
Chinese arguments, thereby placing themselves in 
a precarious situation vis-a-vis the CPSU. Still others 
—the “white” parties of Asia, /.e., the New Zealand 
and Australian CP’s—neither fully endorsed Peking’s 
ideological stance nor completely rejected Moscow’s 
views. 

At this early stage, the only European ruling 
Communist party that cast its lot with Peking was 
that of Albania. Moscow revenged itself on the 
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Tirana regime by openly “excommunicating” the 
Albanian leadership at the 21st Congress of the 
CPSU in October 1961—a move that signaled the 
beginning of the public ideological-political con- 
frontation between the Chinese and Soviet parties 
that has generally come to be known as the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. An important side-effect of that 
conflict was the development of organizational splits 
within various parties in the international Com- 
munist movement and the subsequent appearance 
of full-fledged Marxist-Leninist (ML) groups and 
“narties,” as opposed to mere dissident factions.’ 

The emergence of the splinter movement was 
encouraged by what appeared to be a Chinese 
master plan to undermine established parties by 
inciting opposition groups either to form separate 
factions or to set themselves up as the legitimate 
leaders of those parties. In a lengthy document pub- 
lished in June 1963, the Chinese made it clear that, 
in their view, “true” Marxist-Leninists in any given 
party had the inalienable right to reject and replace 
those leaders who followed a revisionist political line; 
moreover, they declared that the Marxist-Leninist 
minority was exempt from majority decisions as to 
what the “correct” line might be.° 

This attempt to justify organizational splits was 
soon followed up by an effort to make factionalism 
and “‘splittism” a part of the ideological heritage of 
the world Communist movement. The Chinese inno- 
vation was introduced, ironically, by Chou Yang, one 
of the CCP’s theoretical experts who less than three 
years later found himself purged for ideological 
deviations during the initial phases of the Cultural 
Revolution.’ According to Chou Yang, it was an “in- 
exorable law” that wherever revisionists had taken 
over established Communist parties (thereby “creat- 
ing splits”), new revolutionary forces were bound to 
emerge under the leadership of outstanding Marxist- 
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2 The process of pro-Chinese splintering, which became generally 
noticeable in mid-1963, actually began somewhat earlier. In February 
1962, a Communist Party of Brazil with a pro-Chinese political 
platform came into being. Within a year of the new party’s 
establishment, Peking recognized it as the sole legitimate Communist 
party in Brazil. 

3 "A Proposal Concerning the General Line of the Communist 
Movement,” June 14, 1963. The proposal was presented in the form of 
a letter from the Central Committee of the CCP in reply to a 
communication from the Central Committee of the CPSU. A full 
text appeared in Peking Review, June 21, 1963, pp. 6-22. 

4Chou Yang, “The Fighting Task Confronting Workers in Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences,’”’ a speech delivered at the Fourth Enlarged 
Session of the Department of Philosophy and Social Sciences of 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences on Oct. 26, 1963. The text of the 
speech was first published in Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Dec. 27, 1963. 


Peking and World Communism 


At the 45th anniversary celebration of the 


Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) in Djakarta, May 23, 1965: 
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from the left, Chairman D. N. Aidit, First Vice-Chairman Lukman, and Second Vice-Chairman Nijoto, of the 
PKI; P’eng Chen, of the Chinese Communist Party; Le Duc Tho, of the Vietnamese Workers’ Party; Gogo 
Nushi, of the Albanian Party of Labor; and Satomi Hakamada, of the Japanese Communist Party. 


Leninists and guide the movement along the “‘cor- 
rect” Marxist-Leninist path. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the Chinese 
theoretical justification of “splittism,” pro-Chinese 
elements within the established Communist parties 
of a number of countries (namely, Belgium, Ceylon, 
Peru, and Australia) either began to organize sepa- 
rate Marxist-Leninist groups or sought to depict 
themselves as the representatives of the true Com- 
munists within those parties. During 1963-64, the 
voices of the newly-emerging splinter groups increas- 
ingly made themselves heard through the medium 
of Marxist-Leninist journals.* By the start of 1965, 
a total of 27 parties (including those of both the 
established and splinter varieties) had associated 
themselves with the Chinese in the ideological quar- 
rel, while 69 remained in Moscow’s camp.° 


Peking’s Intentions Reexamined 


During the early 1960’s, Peking’s attitude toward 
the Marxist-Leninist parties was one of unqualified 
endorsement. The Chinese made no attempt to con- 
ceal their sponsorship of the splinter movement and 
called support of it an “international obligation.” 
Moreover, the louder the Soviet leadership com- 
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—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 8, 1965, p. 6. 


plained about anti-party and anti-Soviet factionalism, 
the more Peking encouraged such activity. Taking 
Soviet indignation as a sign of success, the Chinese 
in the spring of 1965 chastised themselves in a 
tongue-in-cheek manner for not having given suffi- 
cient backing to the splinter movement and promised 
greatly to intensify their endeavors in this respect.’ 

In view of China’s open encouragement and spon- 
sorship of the splinter movement, many observers 
began to suspect that the Maoists were indeed plan- 
ning to set up a rival international with Peking as its 
center. The Russians did not hesitate to try to fur- 
ther this notion by accepting it as a fact. As early 
as October 1963, the CPSU’s theoretical journal 
Kommunist spoke of a Chinese effort to “knock to- 
gether an international bloc,” * and in a report to a 
plenary session of the CPSU Central Committee some 
four months later, M. A. Suslov charged: “The CCP 


5 By the end of 1963, such journals had appeared in 15 countries, 
mainly in Western Europe and Latin America. 

§ William McLaughlin, ‘‘Communist Parties of the World,” Radio 
Free Europe, Research (Munich), March 11, 1965. 

7 Editorial Departments of Jen-min Jih-pao and Hung Ch’i, 
“Comment on the March Moscow Meeting,’ in Jen-min Jih-pao, 
March 22, 1965. 

8 “Marxism-Leninism Is the Basis for the Unity of the Communist 
Movement,” Kommunist (Moscow), Nov. 15, 1963. 


‘leadership is obviously working toward forming, 
under its aegis, something in the nature of a special 
| international bloc and counterposing it to the world 
' Communist movement... .”° 

But now, a decade later, one may wonder whether 
| the Chinese leaders, despite these promising be- 
| ginnings, ever really intended to create such an 
“international bloc.” None of the documents issued 
| by Peking suggests readiness to make such a move; 
however, at the outset of 1966 there were some 
| sporadic signs that individual parties within the 
| splinter movement were trying to build up the CCP 
as the legitimate successor to the Soviet Communist 
| Party, which in their eyes had fallen under the lead- 
| ership of “Khrushchevian revisionists.” In a number 
| of speeches and publications, representatives of the 
| Marxist-Leninist movement implied that the CCP was 
| the “shock brigade” of the international Communist 
| movement,”® the “focal party” and the “leading 
| party of Marxism-Leninism.” * This line was perhaps 
most outspokenly expressed in a pamphlet stem- 
ming from a small pro-Chinese group in Argentina. 
The pamphlet clearly stated: 


Only a party... such as the CCP can resist revision- 
ism and be qualified to take the place abandoned 
by the present leadership of the CPSU, that is to 
say to take the place of the party of Lenin and 
Stalin.” 


Almost as soon as these scattered professions 
of interest in the formation of a new international 
with the CCP at its hub appeared, however, they 
were overtaken by developments in Peking, for the 
new ideological line propounded by the Chinese at 
this time placed the “Thought of Mao Tse-tung” 
above the party as such. To be sure, the most loyal 
members of the Marxist-Leninist splinter movement 
quickly adjusted their arguments to suit the revised 
line. As a prominent member of the Communist 
Party of Australia (Marxist-Leninist) put it, “in our 
time the thought and work of Mao Tse-tung is the 
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9“On the Struggle of the CPSU for the Solidarity of the International 
Communist Movement,” Report to the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, Feb. 14, 1964, in Pravda (Moscow), April 3, 
1964. 

10 Bandera Roja (organ of the Peruvian CP), as quoted in 
Peking Review, April 15, 1966. 

11 £, F. Hill, “Why There Cannot Be Any Unity Between 
Marxist-Leninists and Modern Revisionists,”” Vanguard (organ of the 
Communist Party of Australia [Marxist- Leninist]), May 1966. 

12 Pamphlet by Elias Seman, Political Secretary of the Communist 
Vanguard of Argentina, as quoted in Peking Review, April 15, 1966. 
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In Mao’s shadow—demonstrations by eee ele- 
ments in England and Japan in 1967: at top, British 
demonstrators praise Mao and denounce Soviet 
Premier A. N. Kosygin during the latter’s February 
visit. to London; at bottom, Japanese militants 
read trom “The Quotations of Mao Tse-tung” at an 
August rally. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 
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center of Marxism-Leninism, just as in their time 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin occupied the central 
position. .. .”.** But not all segments of the Marxist- 
Leninist splinter movement proved so amenable, and 
this circumstance raises an important question: Did 
the Chinese leadership in fact plan to establish a 
rival center in Peking but wind up bungling the job 
in the mid-1960’s when the splinter movement was 
at its peak? 

One should bear in mind in this connection that 
while the Chinese had resorted to encouraging splits 
within the major established parties of the Com- 
munist movement because they evidently saw no 
hope of transforming these parties into pro-Chinese 
organizations, the Chinese obviously expected that 
the new Marxist-Leninist parties would eventually 
gain mastery of the revolutionary movements in their 
respective countries. Yet the mushrooming pro- 
Chinese parties confronted Peking with a variety of 
problems in the 1960’s, some of which in the long 
run simply defied solution. 

Most critical, the principle by which Chou Yang 
had sought to justify splits within Communist ranks 
soon came to be applied in ways which the Chinese 
probably did not originally anticipate, for in many 
instances the divisions did not end wth the splitting 
of the main “revisionist” party. “Splittism’” turned 
out to be a maverick process; once it started, it was 
difficult to control. The splinter movement in Italy 
offers a good illustration. In 1965, the independent 
Italian CP (PCI) was still the sole Communist orga- 
nization in the country; a year later, the PCI found 
itself challenged by four separate groups, of which 
the Italian Marxist-Leninist Movement was the most 
formidable. By the end of the 1960’s, the latter, now 
known as the PCI (Marxist-Leninist) and recognized 
as the “official” pro-Chinese party, shared the ex- 
treme-left end of the political spectrum with at least 
seven rival Marxist-Leninist groups and _ factions.*® 
While the state of affairs in most other countries was 
not quit so complex, fragmentation of the splinter 
parties did become a phenomenon more or less char- 
acteristic of the entire pro-Chinese movement. In 
short, rather than stabilizing the ultra-leftist orga- 
nizations tended to multiply through fission. 
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13 Statement by P. Malone, Vice-chairman of the Communist Party 
of Australia (Marxist-Leninist) in ibid., Sept. 30, 1966. 

14 The Communist Party of Italy (Marxist-Leninist) was founded in 
October 1966. 

15 Kevin Devlin has surveyed this Italian ‘labyrinth’ in “Lonely 
Revolutionaries: the Pro-Chinese Groups of Western Europe,” Radio 
Free Europe, Research, Feb. 25, 1970. 
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It is important to remember, too, that Khrush- 
chev’s disappearance from the political scene in 
October 1964 presented a new opportunity for the 
Chinese and Soviet parties to settle their differences 
—an opportunity that dictated circumpection on 
Peking’s part. During the weeks following Khrush- 
chev’s ouster, the two sides did in fact make some 
cautious moves toward reconciliation; however, the 
insistence of the new CPSU leaders on going ahead 
with the international conference that Khrushchev 
had proposed soon indicated to the Chinese the 
futility of expecting substantive concessions from 
Moscow. 

The sudden escalation of the Vietnam war in Feb- 
ruary 1965 with the initiation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam and the subsequent Soviet call for a 
united stand of the two parties in support of the 
Hanoi regime temporarily revived the possibility of 
a renewal of cooperation in at least the political field. 
Yet the Chinese in fairly short order decided to close 
the door entirely on rapprochement and firmly re- 
jected the Soviet appeal. 

These considerations would suggest that if Peking 
genuinely contemplated the creation of a new inter- 
national under its aegis, inadvertent mistakes prob- 
ably do not account for its failure to put one to- 
gether. In the final analysis, rational calculations and 
concerns in all likelihood dissuaded the Chinese 
from trying to do so. 


The Decline of Chinese Influence 


In retrospect, the CCP’s spurning of Moscow’s 
overtures for united action in the Vietnam crisis 
marked the onset of a drop-off in Chinese influence 
over the most militant and most violently anti-Ameri- 
can (and therefore most pro-Hanoi) elements of the 
Left, many of whom had up to then viewed China 
as the main source of revolutionary élan in the world 
Communist movement. The Chinese leadership’s 
shrill attacks on all attempts to promote cooperation 
with the so-called “revisionist” parties cost the CCP 
a great deal of support among parties that had 
formerly endorsed its ideological-political platform. 
For example, they managed to alienate such hereto- 
fore pro-Chinese parties as the North Korean and 
the Japanese. The North Vietnamese Communists, 
who had the most to lose in the process, were forced, 
for obvious reasons, to remain silent during the 
futile debate. Disillusionment with the Chinese was 
particularly evident in the representation of foreign 


Communist parties at the 23rd Congress of the 
CPSU in March 1966.” 

| Other factors, however, also played a role in the 
| decrease of Chinese influence. In the mid-1960’s, 
‘| the parties that had allied themselves with China 
| in the ideological sphere began to grow conscious 
‘| of the drawbacks stemming from that alliance. One 
issue that created strains was Peking’s insistence 
that all parties accept violent revolution as the only 
means of gaining authority. The Maoists maintained 
that the seizure of power by armed force, the settle- 
ment of issues by means of war, was the highest 
| form of revolution; moreover, they held that “this 
| Marxist-Leninist principle of the revolution had a 
universal validity, applying equally to China and 
for all other countries. .. .” *” Although it has never 
been proved that China was directly involved in the 
ill-fated coup in Indonesia in September-October 
1965, there is no doubt that the Chinese leaders did 
nothing to prevent their Indonesian comrades from 
resorting to violent revolution—an effort that re- 
sulted in the virtual elimination of the largest and 
most influential Communist movement in non-Com- 
munist Asia. Memory of the Indonesian fiasco may 
well have played a major part in the JCP’s refusal in 
early 1966 to engage in violent revolutionary actions 
in Japan in accordance with Chinese recommenda- 
tions. 

While the Chinese failed to persuade the inde- 
pendent JCP to engage in a guerrilla-type people’s 
war, they were in a better position to sway the 
smaller and more dependent parties of Southeast 
Asia. During the years of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-69), and particularly in the period just before 
the Ninth Congress of the CCP in April 1969, the 
theory and practice of people’s war were enthusias- 
tically endorsed by the Burmese, Thai, and Malayan 
parties and by remnants of the Indonesian CP hold- 
ing out in the jungles of Borneo. These parties, di- 
rected from headquarters within China, likewise dis- 
played total subservience to the Chinese ideological 
line and the leadership of Mao Tse-tung. Shadow 
armies such as the Thai People’s Liberation Army, 
the Indonesian People’s Armed Forces, and the 
Burmese People’s Armed Forces declared their 
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16 Only the Albanian, New Zealand, Japanese, Burmese, Malayan, 
and Thai parties followed Peking’s lead in boycotting the gathering. 
See Kevin Devlin, “A Movement Transformed: Some Consequences and 
Lessons,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1966, pp. 49-51. 

17 Chi Yung-kung, ‘Never Forget the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
Peking Review, Sept. 26, 1969. 
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readiness to “study and grasp Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought [and to] develop people’s war extensively,” 
and their determination to fight to the end against 
local enemies such as the “US-Thai reactionaries” in 
Thailand, the “Suharto-Nasution fascist regime” in 
Indonesia, etc.* But the lack of visible gains against 
the existing governments and Peking’s downplaying 
of the people’s war theory even prior to the purge 
of Lin Piao and his followers in the fall of 1971 
generated serious conflicts within some Southeast 
Asian parties over the validity of the Chinese pat- 
tern of violent revolution as applied to their own 
countries. 

Another source of tension lay in the Chinese lead- 
ership’s decision in the mid-1960’s to enforce 
stricter discipline among its ideological allies. Any- 
thing other than unconditional acceptance of the 
Chinese line often led to a party’s being disowned 
and denounced by the Maoists in Peking. The best- 
known example of Chinese interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of an ally came to light through the 
polemics between the CCP and the Japanese Com- 
munist Party that commenced during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

In the early 1960’s, the Japanese CP, long ex- 
asperated by the factional activities of pro-Soviet 
splinter groups outside its ranks, had increasingly 
moved closer to the Chinese ideological line and 
consequently away from that of the CPSU; however, 
a disagreement over some important political issues 
was enough to convince Kenji Miyamoto and the 
“mainstream” leadership of the JCP that Chinese 
methods of dealing with allies differed little from 
those of the Soviets. 

At the beginning of 1966, Miyamoto and Chinese 
leaders conducted a series of talks which climaxed 
in a meeting with Chairman Mao in late March. 
These ended in an atmosphere of discord that was 
soon to mar the relations of the two parties. Not 
only did the Japanese object to being pressured to 
engage in people’s war in Japan, but they also 
differed with the Chinese over the merits of explor- 
ing avenues of united action with respect to Vietnam 
and the desirability of heaping abuse on the new 
leaders of the CPSU. These differences prompted 
Mao to insist on scrapping a- final communiqué 
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18 Of the numerous articles that appeared during this period, 
see, for instance, ‘‘Burmese People’s Armed Struggle—A Red Flag for 
People’s Revolution,” Peking Review, Jan. 12, 1968; “North 
Kalimantan People’s Revolutionary Armed Forces Getting Stronger 
in Battle,” ibid., Jan. 24, 1969; ‘Thai People’s Armed Struggle 
Develops Swiftly and Vigorously,” ibid., Feb. 21, 1969. 
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already worked out by the two parties.’? Subse- 
quently, JCP leaders found themselves labeled— 
initially by Red Guard groups and later by official 
CCP sources—as “renegades” and traitors to Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Soon afterward, pro-Chinese elements 
within the JCP’s ranks sparked splits, first, in a num- 
ber of mass organizations associated with the party 
and, eventually, within the party proper. The ulti- 
mate outcome of these machinations was the found- 
ing in December 1967, with Peking’s blessing, of 
a pro-Chinese splinter party, the Japanese Commu- 
nist Party (Left). 

Chinese treatment of the JCP, it should be pointed 
out, had an adverse effect on Peking’s relations with 
the two ruling parties of the East Asian region that 
had previously demonstrated sympathy for Chinese 
ideological positions: the North Korean and the 
North Vietnamese. Both of these parties had earlier 
signed joint communiqués with the JCP proclaiming 
the necessity of united action in regard to Vietnam.”° 
Without indulging in open polemics with Peking, 
they continued to retain friendly relations with the 
Miyamoto-led ‘‘mainstream” of the JCP, thereby 
endorsing the party’s independent stand vis-a-vis 
Peking and condemning Chinese-inspired splitting. 
The two were soon joined by another ruling party— 
this time in Europe. A JCP delegation visiting Bucha- 
rest in June 1966 received warm support from the 
Romanians for its demands for equality and non- 
interference by big parties, be it the Soviet CP or the 
Chinese CP, in the internal affairs of other parties. 

The unorthodox policies of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, too, had a negative effect on the CCP’s rela- 
tions with some of the parties that had initially en- 
dorsed China’s independent political line. The ex- 
treme manifestations of the Maoist personality cult, 
the purges, and the virtual destruction of the party 
machinery all contributed to the alienation of im- 
portant parties—notably, the North Korean, North 
Vietnamese, and the Japanese—that had already 


19 The story of Miyamoto’s talks with the Chinese leadership and 
Mao’s decision not to issue a joint communiqué was first revealed by 
Akahata (Tokyo), Jan. 24, 1967. 

20 Texts of the joint communiqués were published by the Vietnam 
News Agency and Korean Central News Agency on Feb. 28 and 
March a4: 1966, respectively. 

21 !n early 1968, Grippa, perhaps inadvertently, came out in 
support of Liu Shao-ch’i, who had earlier fallen victim to the Cultural 
Revolution purges. The Chinese promptly abandoned Grippa’s 
Belgian Communist Party and transferred their moral and material 
support to another body, the Marxist-Leninist Communist Party 
of Belgium. Currently, the Chinese also recognize a relatively recent 
pro-Chinese group, the Communist Party of Belgium (Marxist-Leninist). 
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indicated reservations about certain Chinese poli- 
cies. While some of the remaining pro-Peking forces, 
such as the Albanians and a variety of splinter 
parties in Western Europe and Latin America, re- 
sponded to the peculiarities of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion period with a display of added revolutionary 
fervor, there were some dropouts as well, the most 
outstanding being the secessionist Communist Party 
of Belgium led by Jacques Grippa.”* 


Decreasing Chinese Interest 


On the whole, during the period of the Cultural 
Revolution the worldwide pro-Chinese movement 
appeared to be carried along by its own momentum. 
When not engaged in factional infighting, its repre- 
sentatives were busy organizing sit-ins and demon- 
Strations on behalf of Hanoi, mainly in support of 
the ultraleft fringe of the student movement in 
Western Europe and the United States. But China’s 
emergence from the isolationism of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1969 did not witness the revival of 
any notable inclination to assert Chinese direction 
over the movement. 

This new phase in Chinese foreign policy was char- 
acterized by an effort to establish good working 
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Chairman Mao Tse-tung shakes hands with US 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger during a No- 
vember 12, 1973, meeting at Chungnanhai. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 1, 1974, p. 4. 
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relations with countries more or less irrespective of 
their social and political systems. Its aim was to 
create an image of respectability and stability for 
the People’s Republic of China by gaining recogni- 
tion of the PRC government in Peking as the sole 
legitimate government of China and the PRC as 
the only Chinese state in the community of nations. 
By the end of 1972, Peking had established diplo- 
matic relations with all but one member of the 
NATO military alliance, Portugal. It had even em- 
braced the military junta in Athens and General 
Franco’s government in Spain, both of which, al- 
though recognized by the majority of the East Euro- 
pean Communist regimes, remained on the reject 
list of the most militant Communist states such as 
Albania, North Korea, and North Vietnam. The most 
important development, however, was the normal- 
ization of the PRC’s relations with the United States, 
a process that climaxed with President Nixon’s visit 
to China in February 1972. 

Peking’s eagerness to set up ties with as many 
countries as possible coincided with a perceptible 
decline in Chinese preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of the Marxist-Leninist splinter movement. In- 
deed, the dramatic announcement of Dr. Kissinger’s 
secret mission to Peking in July 1971 and the events 
set in motion by that trip placed the pro-Chinese 
parties in a somewhat awkward situation. Having for 
many years drawn inspiration from Peking’s irre- 
concilable attitude toward US imperialism, they 
could hardly discard their hatred of the United 
States and all that it stood for on a moment’s notice. 
China’s neglect to warn them of the impending 
change in its attitude made the shock especially 
difficult to bear. 

All this served to accelerate a trend that had 
first become noticeable in the late 1960's: Albania’s 
gradual assumption of the sponsorship of the 
splinter movement. The Albanians in 1969 showed 
signs of serious alarm at the possibility of a Sino- 
Soviet reconciliation when Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin paid a surprise visit to Peking in September 
1969 and Sino-Soviet border talks opened soon 
afterwards. Since they had a great deal to lose from 
a reconciliation between Moscow and Peking, the 
Albanian leaders wasted no time in pointing out both 
the impermissibility of making concessions to mod- 
ern revisionism and the danger of falling into a 
trap when attempting to do so.” Their insistence on 
“being more Catholic than the Pope,” as well as 
their uncompromising attitude toward both US 
imperialism and Soviet “modern revisionism,” ap- 
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pealed strongly to splinter parties disillusioned by 
what these parties felt to be Peking’s vacillation in 
opposing Soviet revisionism. Tirana thus began to 
exhibit attractiveness as an alternative coordinating 
center. Marxist-Leninists of Western Europe and 
Latin America, who had earlier considered Peking 
their Mecca, now made more and more frequent 
visits to the Albanian capital. 

One can trace the shift in the inspirational focus 
of the Marxist-Leninist splinter movement through 
the behavior of foreign delegates at key gatherings 
in Albania in 1969-71. As China’s foremost ideo- 
logical ally, the Albanians had throughout the 1960's 
maintained close contact with the various Marxist- 
Leninist splinter parties, especially those in West- 
ern Europe; in fact, the Fifth Congress of the Alban- 
ian Party of Labor (APL) in November 1966 had 
attracted representatives from 24 such parties and 
groups. In November 1969, 22 Marxist-Leninist dele- 
gations attended the 25th-anniversary celebrations 
of the Albanian regime, and a number of them 
publicly hailed the APL as “the greatest inspiration 
for Marxist-Leninists in the world,” an accolade 
heretofore reserved for the CCP and Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought.** 

The Sixth Congress of the APL in November 1971 
marked a decisive turning point. Not only did the 
foreign representatives there find no Chinese dele- 
gation present (for some unknown reason), but they 
also had to confront other evidence of Chinese dis- 
regard for their sensitivities. At the end of October, 
active preparations had gotten under way for Presi- 
dent Nixon’s forthcoming visit to China. Then on No- 
vember 15 a PRC delegation had taken a seat in the 
United Nations General Assembly. The capstone 
came, however, with the announcement of the ar- 
rival in Peking of a delegation of the “revisionist” 
Communist Party of Spain (PCE), led by Secretary 
General Santiago Carillo, while the Sixth Congress 
was still in session in Tirana. This delegation’s so- 
journ in China constituted something of a milestone, 
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22 The first indications of Albanian concern over China’s possible 
interest in seeking a rapprochement with the USSR appeared in 
articles published in Zeri i Popullit (Tirana), Oct. 8 and 13, 1969. 

23 |bid., Dec. 4, 1969. See also Peter H. Prifti, Albania Since the 
Fall of Khrushchev, Cambridge, Mass., Center for International 
Studies, MIT, 1970, pp. 25-26. 

24 The Carillo delegation’s visit was first disclosed by the Chinese 
in a New China News Agency dispatch of Nov. 17, 1971. The 
delegation, which had toured Peking, Yenan, Canton, and Shanghai, 
was later received by Keng Piao, Director of the CCP’s International 
Liaison Department. According to the report, Keng Piao ‘‘had a 
frank conversation with [members of the delegation] in which the two 
sides expressed their respective stands and views.” 
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for it was the first time since April 1965 that the 
CCP had displayed a willingness to discuss inter- 
party relations with representatives of a “revisionist” 
nonruling party. The coincidence of events did not 
pass unnoticed by the participants in the Tirana 
gathering. Raul Marko, the delegate of the pro- 
Chinese Spanish Communist Party (Marxist-Lenin- 
ist), openly denounced Carillo as a “renegade” from 
Marxism-Leninism, and without referring directly to 
the Spanish CP delegation’s presence in Peking, he 
charged that by “traveling from one country to 
another,” Carillo and his comrades were trying to 
solicit “bombastic declarations from various orga- 
nizations and personalities.” He went on to warn 
those playing host to Carillo that they should realize 
that their reception of the latter served only ‘‘to 
make them ridiculous in the eyes of the Spanish peo- 
ple, who see in him an agent of the oligarchy.” *° 
(Since the visit of the PCE delegation in November 
1971, the Chinese have not disclosed any further 
contacts with revisionist parties; however, one such 
party, the Partido Communista de Mexico, claims 
to have reestablished relations with the CCP, a state- 
ment yet to be confirmed by Peking.’®) 

Evidence of Peking’s declining interest in the 
Marxist-Leninist movement has mounted steadily 
over recent years. Since 1971, Chinese theoretical 
publications have carried no articles that could be 
taken as organizational guidance for parties of the 
splinter movement. Similarly, theoretical articles 
dealing with the problems of the Communist move- 
ment in general have also completely disappeared 
from the pages of the Chinese press. Indeed, the 
Chinese have totally ignored the issue that has oc- 
cupied the attention of most Communist parties of 
the world since late 1973—tthe question of con- 
vening an international Communist conference. Pek- 
ing’s silence on the matter has contrasted sharply 
with the behavior of the Albanian regime: as early 
as February 1974, the Albanian Communists con- 
demned the preparations and pointed to the anti- 
Chinese coloration that any such gathering under 
Soviet auspices would have.’’ 

A further sign of Peking’s declining interest in the 
Marxist-Leninist movement has been the small 


25 Speech by Raul Marko, member of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the Spanish Communist Party (Marxist-Leninist), at 
the Sixth Congress of the APL, in Zeri i Popullit, Nov. 7, 1971. 

26 A communiqué of the PCM to this effect was quoted by Agence 
France Presse from Mexico City, Aug. 12, 1972. 

27 “Meeting of Revisionist Parties—Meeting Against Revolution and 
Communism,” Zeri i Popullit, Feb. 14, 1974. 


Chairman Mao Tse-tung chats with V. G. Wilcox, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of New 
Zealand, in Peking on March 12, 1967, during one 
of the /atter’s many visits to the PRC. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 5, 1967, p. 1. 


number of Marxist-Leninist parties and groups that 
have visited the Chinese capital. During the five 
years between the Ninth Congress of the CCP in 
April 1969 and the 25th-anniversary celebrations of 
the PRC in October 1974, the Chinese received only 
32 such delegations.*® Moreover, this figure included 
five separate visits by the Australian Marxist-Leninist 
E. F. Hill, four by New Zealand CP leader V. G. Wil- 
cox, and two by the Chairman of the British CP 
(Marxist-Leninist), Reg Birch. The visits revealed no 
visible pattern except for the fact that no Marxist- 
Leninist delegation entered Peking in the first half of 
1972, j.e., at the height of the normalization proc- 
ess between the United States and the People’s 
Republic. 

The treatment that the Chinese have accorded the 
Marxist-Leninist delegations that they have enter- 
tained has also been indicative of Peking’s attitude 
toward them. Of all 32 delegations, only four—those 
which attended the 20th-anniversary celebrations in 
October 1969—were received by Chairman Mao. 
The import of this figure becomes clearer if one 
notes that during the same period the Chairman met 
more than 50 political personalities from various 


28 A breakdown of the visits by year reveals that seven came in 
1969; two, in 1970; five, in 1971; four, in 1972; eight, in 1973; and 
six, in the first nine months of 1974. By way of comparison, China 
entertained 33 Marxist-Leninist delegations during the first three 
years of the splinter movement (1963-65), and Mao himself received 
14 of these groups. 
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Capitalist and developing countries, including politi- 
cians not currently in power, such as former Prime 
Minister Edward Heath of Great Britain. During the 
same five-year period, the Chinese have published 
no speeches of or conversations with visiting Marxist- 


_Leninists, and they have issued no communiqués 
_with such guests. Finally, the reception and enter- 
_tainment of foreign Communists of this kind has 
_ frequently been left to members of the radical wing 
of the Politburo, who, unlike the pragmatists, seem 
_ to have retained a substantial interest in the Marxist- 
_ Leninist movement.” 


All this is not to say that the Chinese have wholly 


forgotten the Marxist-Leninist movement. For ex- 
| ample, greetings and messages from foreign Marxist- 
_Leninist parties and groups continue to be published 


in the party press on occasions such as party con- 
gresses and state anniversaries. But few of the 
parties thus mentioned have actually sent delega- 


tions to Peking, and each new list of messages 


reveals fresh rifts and further instances of splin- 
tering in the Marxist-Leninst movement. 


Conclusions 


This brief outline of the history of the pro-Chinese 
splinter movement in the 1960’s and the twists in 
China’s own relationship with that movement leads 
to a number of conclusions. First, the inherent weak- 
ness of the Marxist-Leninist splinter parties, particu- 
larly those in the advanced industrial nations, may 
have convinced Peking that they cannot successfully 
challenge the “revisionist” forces in their respective 


29 The task of receiving and entertaining foreign party delegations 
formally belongs to the International Liaison Department of the 
CCP Central Committee under Keng Piao; however, during the past 
five years, members of the radical wing of the Politburo have been 
holding talks with Marxist-Leninist delegations visiting Peking. 
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countries; conversely, Peking’s former ideological 
allies may view the PRC’s attempts to gain respecta- 
bility in the community of nations and its apparent 
determination to achieve a leading position among 
the countries of the developing world as a reversal 
of the CCP’s earlier role as the leader of the world- 
wide Marxist-Leninist movement. The Chinese lead- 
ers’ insistence that the PRC is a member of the de- 
veloping world as well as a socialist country has 
raised doubts about their sincerity on both counts. 
Having found an alternate sponsor in the Albanian 
regime, the parties of the Marxist-Leninist movement 
are no longer likely to envisage the establishment of 
a new “center” in Peking. 

Second, the growing influence of the “revisionist” 
Communist parties in a number of industrialized 
countries of the world (a trend tnat has occurred 
despite Peking’s subversive efforts) has rendered 
them immune to any challenge from the radical 
Communist splinter movements in their respective 
countries. At the same time, their ability to demon- 
strate their independence from the CPSU has in- 
creased with every passing year. This latter develop- 
ment has made it unlikely that the Soviet leadership 
would try to reestablish Moscow as the coordinating 
center of the international Communist movement. 

Third, the Chinese, having formally renounced 
the idea of a “Soviet camp,” appear to have dis- 
counted Moscow’s long-run ability to retain its lead- 
ing role among its Communist allies. While the 
Chinese may never seriously have considered estab- 
lishing Peking as an alternative center from which 
to coordinate the activity of the Marxist-Leninist 
splinter parties, the above circumstances have, on 
the whole, eliminated the necessity of creating such 
a center—as well as the need for a rival movement 
to challenge Moscow’s weakening hold on the in- 
creasingly independent-minded parties of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 
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New Light on the Soviet Elite 


By T. H. Rigby 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG; The 
European Administrative Elite. 
Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1973. 

MICHAEL MOROZOW: Das 
sowjetische Establishment. 
Stuttgart, Seewald, 1971. 


A DECADE or so ago, the study of 
Soviet government and_ politics 
seemed a declining industry, with 
scholars finding it more and more 
difficult to extract anything fresh 
and interesting from the available, 
already well-worked lodes of in- 
formation. Now, however, the 
wheels are once more humming 
merrily. This revival is due, in 
part, to the application of tradi- 
tional “sovietological’’ approaches 
to important new sources of infor- 
mation, notably samizdat mate- 
rials, documentary collections and 
historical studies by Soviet schol- 
ars, and the newly legitimated re- 
searches of Soviet sociologists. 
Far more, however, it has resulted 
from the application to the old 
sources of fresh approaches that 
have uncovered important new 
facts or, more often, illuminated 
known facts by placing them in 
more revealing perspectives. These 
approaches, whose exponents in- 
clude both younger scholars en- 
tering the field and established 
specialists who have set off to raid 
other intellectual traditions in 


search of fresh insights, may be 
Classified under three headings, 
as outlined below. 

1. Historical. What is new here 
is not, of course, the historical ap- 
proach itself but the fact that a 
heightened puzzlement concern- 
ing certain persistent features of 
Soviet reality has moved many 
scholars to set out on a search for 
origins. This has prompted not 
only studies of critical junctures 
in Soviet history and of the devel- 
opment of particular aspects of 
the system, but also a renewed in- 
terest in the pre-1917 society and 
polity from which the Soviet sys- 
tem emerged. 

2. Comparative. Reacting 
against the widespread sui generis 
assumptions of the past, many 
scholars have sought new insights 
through comparison of the USSR 
with other political systems. What 
has been compared has ranged 
from such highly specific aspects 
as political elites and leadership 
to more abstract (usually func- 
tionally-oriented) categories such 
as “political culture.” The uni- 
verse of comparison has likewise 
varied from—at the conservative 
extreme—comparison of Commu- 
nist-led countries with one an- 
other (hence “comparative com- 
munism”), through comparison of 
single-party or autocratic polities 
generally, to—at the other ex- 
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treme—comparison of modern or 
modernizing countries irrespective | 
of formal political structure. The 
universe Of comparison chosen | 
has depended, at least implicitly, | 
on the categories of political and | 
social systems recognized (e.g., | 
“mobilization system,” “bureau- | 
cratic regime,” “industrial soci- | 
ety,” and so on). And like “totali- | 
tarianism,” which was virtually | 
the only concept for organizing | 
such comparisons in the past, 
these categories tend to incorpo- | 
rate ideological as well as scien- } 
tific criteria. 

3. Methodological. This term | 
is used to embrace both tech- } 
niques of analysis, such as more 
refined and rigorous procedures 
for the examination of quantita- 
tive data, and concepts employed |} 
for the selection and interpreta- | 
tion of data. The latter, borrowed 
in large part from other fields of 
study, range from well-established 
political-science concepts (e.g., 
“interest groups”), through con- 
cepts generated by newer func- 
tional or systemic models (such as 
political “articulation” and “ag- 
gregation”), to concepts evolved in 
such related disciplines as organ- 
ization theory or social psychology 
(e.g., “role,” “socialization,” etc.). 

These, then, are the main direc- 
tions sovietologists have been tak- 
ing to restore the productivity of 
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their craft. Of course, while ana- 
lytically distinct, the new ap- 
proaches have often been com- 
bined in practice. Each, to be 
Bice, has its own dangers. Histori- 
cal analysis can be a substitute for 
explanation, or it can degenerate 
‘into sterile arguments over “con- 
tinuity” and “change.”” Sometimes 
/we may try to compare the incom- 
parable, or while comparing like 
with like, we may lose sight of the 
differing contexts that give mean- 
ing to the aspects compared. 
Methodology becomes mere self- 
indulgence if allowed to dominate 


of intellectual rigor or statistical 
sophistication can prevent us from 
talking nonsense if our knowledge 
_of the country is insufficient. While 
/we cannot claim to have always 
| avoided such dangers, the new ap- 
proaches are nevertheless getting 
-us somewhere, not only in terms 
of a deepened understanding of 
the Soviet system, but also in 
_terms of the greater contribution 
_they enable sovietologists to make 
to political studies generally. 


/THE WORK OF John Armstrong 
provides an excellent illustration 
of these trends. Having played a 
major part in earlier sovietological 
_ research, notably through his The 
| Soviet Bureaucratic Elite (New 
| York, Praeger, 1959) and The 
Politics of Totalitarianism (New 
| York, Random House, 1961), he 
| deliberately set out in his latest 
| book to combine all three of the 
approaches outlined above—the 
historical, the comparative, and 
|the methodological—and has 
thereby produced a work rich in 
information and insights for stu- 
dents of a wide range of problems 
and areas. That he has avoided 
both the dangers mentioned above 
and the risks of diffuseness and 
shapelessness to which the sheer 


our interest. Moreover, no amount 


scope of his research exposed him 
must be credited to the consistent 
and disciplined focus of his analy- 
sis. 

The European Administrative 
Elite is concerned with high-level 
officials in France, Britain, Prus- 
sia-Germany, and Russia-USSR 
from the early modern period 
(17th-18th centuries) to the pres- 
ent day. Specifically, Armstrong’s 
topic is the way the roles of these 
officials have been perceived, by 
themselves and other relevant so- 
cial elements, particularly in rela- 
tion to economic development. He 
shows how these perceptions re- 
late to general elite culture and 
how they are acquired and trans- 
mitted through primary socializa- 
tion, formal education, induction 
into the administrative hierarchy, 
and experience therein. He throws 
much light on questions of con- 
tinuity and change, a point to 
which we shall recur later. One 
should add that Armstrong does 
not show (nor does he tacitly as- 
sume) that favorable elite role- 
perceptions have historically con- 
stituted either necessary or suffi- 
cient conditions for economic 
development. Few, however, would 
contest his view that nowadays 
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such favorable role-perceptions 
can scarcely be dispensed with; 
therefore, his findings possess 
considerable policy interest. 
Armstrong’s important work will 
undoubtedly receive elsewhere the 
comprehensive critical evaluations 
it deserves. What seems most ap- 
propriate here is to single out 
some of the points that seem to 
this reviewer to be of particular 
interest to students of the USSR. 
First, some parallels and con- 
trasts. One marked feature of 
Russian administration has been 
the salience of prefectural roles, 
before the Revolution in the form 
of provincial governors and now in 
the form of obkom secretaries. 
This feature is shared by France, 
but not by Germany, where pre- 
fectural roles have been relatively 
weak, or by Britain, where they 
have been nonexistent. A second 
feature common to both pre- and 
post-revolutionary Russia and 
France is the relative heterogene- 
ity of their administrative elites, 
especially with respect to educa- 
tion and professional orientation, 
in contrast to the persistent domi- 
nance of the jurist in Germany 
and the liberally-educated “‘all- 
rounder” in Britain. It is true that 
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over the last generation a single 
type has achieved a substantial 
degree of dominance in _ both 
France and the USSR, but whereas 
in France the dominant type has 
been the graduate of the Ecole 
Nationale d’Administration with 
his management-cum-Keynesian- 
economics orientation, in the 
USSR it has been the engineer. 
Again, while the USSR is unique in 
this predominance of the engi- 
neer, imperial Russia long differed 
from Germany and Britain, and so 
too has France, in placing a posi- 
tive value on technical training 
and providing substantial oppor- 
tunities for technically trained 
officials to achieve high adminis- 
trative posts. In France the con- 
cept of the ‘“‘corps’”’ has been one 
factor reinforcing the diversity of 
bureaucratic elite types, since the 
members of each “corps,” though 
usually spread through several de- 
partments, are united by a dis- 
tinctive pattern of socialization, 
ideology, and solidarity. This is a 
further respect in which Arm- 
strong sees a substantial parallel 
with the USSR, where the relative 
infrequency of transfers between 
careers in high-level economic 
management, the central party 
machine, and the provincial party- 
state administration has tended to 
develop a corps-like sense of 
Shared identity among the officials 
employed in each of these individ- 
ual areas. 

These observations open up 
fresh perspectives for sovietolo- 
gists, who, perhaps influenced by 
vestiges of the totalitarian model, 
have hitherto tended to focus 
comparisons between the Soviet 
Union and Western countries on 
Germany.’ As the political and ad- 
ministrative concomitants of per- 
sonal tyranny recede further into 
history in both Russia and Ger- 
many, we should be better able to 


attempt comparisons—as Arm- 
strong has done—that bring out 
deeper and more persistent tend- 
encies. 

A second general point of inter- 
est is that the Soviet administra- 
tive elite emerges very well from 
Armstrong’s analysis of the factors 
contributing to the formation of 
elite role definitions that favor ac- 
tive intervention of behalf of eco- 
nomic development. The author 
identifies five such factors, which 
he sees as in some degree substi- 
tutable: namely, metropolitan in- 
fluence, territorial experience, ad- 
ministrative integration, a scien- 
tific-technological education com- 
ponent, and systematic economics 
training. Space is lacking to set 
forth the details of his argument, 
but Armstrong concludes that ‘‘So- 
viet administrative elite role defini- 
tion is near optimal for all factors” 
(p. 309). Of course, he recognizes 
that such elite role definitions con- 
stitute only one component in a 
complex pattern of ideological, 
social, and political conditions 
that affect economic development 
performance, but in Soviet cir- 
cumstances, in which nonadmin- 
istrative paths to development 
have been blocked off, favorable 
administrative role definitions, 
backed up by the powerful im- 
pulse of Marxism-Leninism toward 


1 Two outstanding exceptions to this gen- 
eralization are Zbigniew Brzezinski and 
Samuel P. Huntington, Political Power: 
USA/ USSR, New York, Viking Press, 1964, 
and Jerome M. Gilison, British and Soviet 
Politics: Legitimacy and Convergence, Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972. 

2Walt W. Rostow, in his influential The 
Economics of Takeoff into Sustained Growth, 
New York, Macmillan, 1963, argued from 
a series of historical case studies that 
countries on the way to industrialization 
must first pass through a stage of ‘takeoff’ 
and later through one of “drive to mature 
industrialization.’”’ Armstrong omits the 
latter, thus arriving at the following stages: 
preindustrial, takeoff, industrial, and 
postindustrial. 
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developmental intervention, have 
obviously been crucial. 

Whether they will continue to 
be adequate, however, iS a ques- 
tion left open in Armstrong’s 
analysis. In terms of his modified 
Rostowian __ periodization,? the 
USSR is only now passing from | 
the industrialized to the post-in- 
dustrial stage, which the three 
other countries entered a genera- 
tion ago. This transition could 
drastically change not only the rel- 
ative impact of factors positively 
affecting administrative role per- 
ceptions (e.g., managerial-eco- 
nomic as against scientific-techno- 
logical training), but also—and 
more fundamentally—the respon- 
siveness of the socioeconomic 
system to administrative manipu- 
lation. Certainly, the Soviet lead- 
ership has achieved little success 
to date in its essentially adminis- 
trative measures to overcome the 
economic and technological lag. 

Another respect in which the 
Soviet Union scores well in Arm- 
strong’s analysis is the relative 
egalitarianism of access to the ad- | 
ministrative elite. While the three 
West European countries studied 
have substantially broadened their 
bases of recruitment to top admin- 
istrative positions, those who at- 
tain such positions are still drawn 
largely from among persons re- 
cruited into special elite cate- 
gories at the commencement of 
their careers, under conditions 
that give special advantages to 
young men of higher social back- 
ground. Armstrong does refer to | 
the importance of “connections” 
in Soviet career-making, but he 
suggests that high-level Soviet offi- 
cials tend to use these to secure 
members of their families high- 
Status positions outside rather 
than inside the administration. Im- 
portant changes may, however, be 
occurring in this aspect of Soviet 


| 
| 
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society. The relative egalitarian- 
sm of the past was facilitated by 
‘apid expansion of the various offi- 
sial hierarchies, as well as by the 
nigh attrition rate due to purges 
and war. With the stabilization of 
sonditions, the advantages of a 
‘avorable family background and 
zood “connections” in optimizing 
aducational opportunities and ac- 
sess to the right success escala- 
tors may be growing more crucial. 
There are signs that this has al- 
ready become a highly sensitive 
issue in the Soviet Union. 

_ Athird general comment is that 
he European Administrative Elite 
provides a wealth of comparative 
case materials, generalizations, 
and concepts that invite more ex- 
tensive application to the Soviet 
and other Communist systems. 
Space does not permit even a se- 
lective listing; but two examples 
are Armstrong’s discussions of 
how the prefectural role tends to 
orient officials to development 
(pp. 261-66) and of the psycho- 
logical tendencies of engineers 
confronted by development deci- 
sions—for instance, their inclina- 
tion to ignore socioeconomic cost- 


| 
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benefit considerations and to en- 
gage in “human engineering” (pp. 
185-88). One of the author’s find- 
ings that deserves specific men- 
tion concerns the symbiotoc rela- 
tionship that may develop between 
the role-definitions of high offi- 
cials, recruitment patterns, and 
educational systems. Such rela- 
tionships may owe their origins to 
quite specific and even fortuitous 
circumstances, but once estab- 
lished, they prove highly tena- 
cious, even when clearly dysfunc- 
tional. The engineers who domi- 
nate the Politburo may prove no 
more capable than the Oxford- 
and Cambridge-trained masters of 
Whitehall of appreciating and re- 
sponding to the dangers inherent 
in this tendency. 

lt would be valuable, but be- 
yond the scope of this commen- 
tary, to review the now consider- 
able literature on the Soviet 
politico-administrative elite in the 
light of Armstrong’s concepts and 
observations. However, Morozow’s 
Das sowjetische Establishment 
merits brief mention as an illus- 
tration of why Armstrong’s new 
approach invites wider applica- 
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tion. Morozow’s study consists of 
a 100-page analysis of the makeup 
of the 1966 CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, followed by an alphabeti- 
cal collection of potted biogra- 
phies similar to those available in 
official publications. Despite some 
use (and misuse) of political sci- 
ence terminology, the book is 
singularly lacking in conceptual 
sophistication or methodological 
rigor. The method is essentially 
one of old-fashioned sovietological 
area expertise. Yet, by focusing on 
one of the aspects also brought 
out in  Armstrong’s analysis, 
namely the corps-like clusterings 
within the Soviet elite, Morozow 
succeeds in making numerous dis- 
criminations and comparisons of 
greater political interest than 
those presented in many works of 
a more scholarly character. The 
point is not only that a lot of mile- 
age is to be gained from Arm- 
strong’s concepts in terms of 
opening avenues for further work 
on the Soviet elite, but that these 
concepts may assist theoretical 
elucidation and refinement of 
many “intuitive” perceptions of 
the past. 


“The State of the Word’’ 


By Sergius Yakobson 


MARTIN DEWHIRST and 
ROBERT FARRELL, Eds.: 

The Soviet Censorship. 
Metuchen, N. J., The Scarecrow 
Press, 1973. 


THIS SLENDER volume, neatly 
printed and bound (paradoxically, 
in bright red), discusses one of 
the bleakest aspects of Soviet 
life—censorship. It is an institu- 
tion that not only deprives hum- 
ble and elite alike in the Soviet 
Union of access to truth and fills 
the lives of freedom-loving intel- 
lectuals with danger, but also 
makes the life of foreign corre- 
spondents in Moscow uncomfort- 
able and represents a major 
stumbling block on the road to 
détente between the Soviet Union 
and the West. 

Censorship, of course, is not 
new in the USSR. The Bolsheviks 
imposed censorship two days 
after coming to power, falsely 
representing it as a ‘temporary 
and extraordinary” measure. The 
regime equated the threat posed 
to it by an uncensored press to the 
danger of “bombs and machine 
guns” ‘—an attitude that was to 
prove fraught with grave long- 
term consequences for Soviet 
society. 

The traumatic effect of the sys- 


1 Decree on the Press, signed by Lenin, 
Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 28, 1917 (old style). 


tem of official censorship in the 
early 1920’s is perhaps best illus- 
trated by an excerpt from an extra- 
ordinary letter written by Maxim 
Gorky from Germany to his friend, 
the Russian émigré poet Vladislav 
F. Khodasevich, in 1923: 


Of news which stuns the mind | 
can inform you that... in Russia 
Nadezhda Krupskaia [Lenin’s wife] 
and a certain M. Speransky have 
forbidden for reading: Plato, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Vladimir Solovev, 
Taine, Ruskin, Nietzsche, Lev Tol- 
stoy, Leskov, Jasinsky (!) and 
many other similar heretics. And 
it is decreed: “The section on 
religion must contain only anti- 
religious books.” All this, sup- 
posedly, is by no means fiction, 
but is printed in a book entitled, 
A Guide on the Removal of Anti- 
artistic and Counterrevolutionary 
Literature from Libraries Serving 
the Mass Reader. 

/ affirm that | have written in 
“supposedly” above the line, for 
/ still cannot make myself believe 
in this intellectual vampirism, and 
/ will not believe it until | see the 
Guide. 

The first impression | experi- 
enced was so strong that | started 
writing to Moscow to announce 
my repudiation of Russian citizen- 
ship. What else can | do if this 
atrocity turns out to be true? 

If you only knew, dear V. F., 
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how desperately hard and de- 
pressing it is for me! ? 


The Guide referred to—a small, 
white booklet—did exist, and a 
copy of it had, strangely enough, 
already been given to Gorky.® 

The volume under review offers 
valuable information on the state 
of Soviet censorship. It is a mas- 
terfully edited and profusely an- 
notated translation of the minutes 
of a symposium held in London in 
1971 under the auspices of the 
now extinct Munich Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, in coopera- 
tion with Radio Liberty. Its par- 
ticipants included not only West 
European and American Soviet- 
ologists Max Hayward, Leopold 
Labedz, the late Victor Frank, 
Albert Parry, Alec Nove, and 
Peter B. Reddaway, but also a 
number of émigré Soviet writers, 
journalists, and scholars, includ- 
ing Arkady Belinkov and his wife 
Natalia Belinkova, Anatoly Kuznet- 
sov, Yuri Demin, Leonid Finkel- 
stein, and Anatol and Nadine Pop- 
luiko, all of whom had sought and 
found refuge in the West. Since 
the Western participants func- 
tioned mostly as able interviewers, 


2 Harvard Slavic Studies (Cambridge, 
Mass.), Vol. 1, 1953, pp. 306-07. 

3 Khodasevich is quoted to this effect in 
ibid., p. 307. The fact that Gorky had 
apparently forgotten indicated his distress 
over the whole matter. 


ij publication consists primarily 
f authentic first-hand testimony 
ibout the oppression of Soviet in- 
ellectual life based on the per- 
onal observations, experiences, 
ind reflections of some of the 
‘ictims. Thus, Belinkov, talented 
vriter, literary critic, and author 
»f the first selection in the volume 
which is dedicated to his mem- 
wry), spent nearly 13 years in 
Soviet labor camps. His and the 
yxther accounts are packed with 
xrima facie evidence of the dis- 
mal situation that prevails not 
only in the Soviet literary world 
jut also in the realms of music, 
sinema, and science. 

In Soviet society, censorship is 
imposed from above in the name 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine—or 
what remains of it. in Stalin’s 
cime, the Leader himself assumed 
the role of censor—even per- 
sonally altering a text on occa- 
sion. In the post-Stalin era mem- 
‘bers of the highest Kremlin com- 
ipnand—e.g., Khrushchev, Suslov, 

and Madame Furtseva—apparent- 
ly were equally involved in censor- 
ship operations. 
_ As a result of five decades of 
censorship, the great Russian 
literary tradition has been virtu- 
ally shattered, and literary stand- 
ards debased. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication and censor- 
ship have been stripped of their 
‘original message, transformed, 
-and mutilated. To cite Belinkov’s 
testimony, the Soviet system “not 
only censors a writer but dictates 
| what he shall say” and in what 
form. To begin a novel dramati- 
cally with a train crash, for exam- 
ple, is regarded as offensive to 

Soviet audiences. Such negative 
events, reflecting badly on the 
| Soviet state, are not supposed to 
| occur and certainly should not be 
| given prominence; hence the 
‘ opening must be changed. Under 


such pressures, writers produce 
much less, and even then only 
a fraction of the works submitted 
for publication are ever printed. 
One recalls Andrei Voznesensky’s 
1965 Lament on Two Unborn 
Poems: 


Amen. 

| have killed a poem. Killed it 
unborn. To hell with it. 

We bury. 

Bury poems. Come see. 

We bury.* 


The capricious dictates of offi- 
cial censorship do more than 
harm the quality and restrict the 
quantity of literary production. 
Faced with the necessity of re- 
formulating and rewriting to pla- 
cate the party censors, the Soviet 
author finds himself exercising a 
self-censorship that leads to a 
loss of self-respect and identity, 
and even, in some cases, of the 
will to live. In the words of Natalia 
Belinkova, 


_. , the writer cripples himself 
and his works by complying with 
the laws and requirements of the 
very ideology which is crushing 
him and his fellow writers. 


Anatoly Kuznetsov, currently in 
self-imposed exile in England, also 
attests to the agonies of self- 
censorship experienced by him- 
self: 


_.. there are dangers involved in 
prostituting yourself, of bartering 
away your conscience in that 
strange world of perpetual in- 
trigues and constant self-censor- 
ship. It is the road to destruction, 


a 


4 This was printed in Voznesensky’s 
anthology Ten zvuka (Shade of Sound), 
Moscow, Molodaia Gvardiia, 1970. The 
present translation, by Hedrick Smith, ap- 
peared in The New York Times, June 7, 1974. 
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because the official, external cen- 
sorship, 
censorship and compromise, de- 
stroys the soul, destroys the artist, 
and destroys the human being. |, 
péicunally, have gone down the 
road of surrender to the very 


by engendering self- 


brink of destruction, where | felt 
like either committing suicide or 
going out of my mind. | fled from 
the Soviet Union like an animal 
saving itself from a natural calam- 
ity: anywhere, but only away, 
away; otherwise—destruction. 


Others have not been as fortu- 
nate: Nikolai Pogodin, forced to 
rewrite his novel Kremlin Chimes 
for the fourth time, died before 
the task was completed. 

In attempting to delude or 
evade the censor, the unorthodox 
Soviet writer resorts to subterfuge 
—allusions, hints, images, Aeso- 
pian language, implications. He 
writes of eternal values rather 
than of the depressing realities of 
Soviet life, and he sometimes pub- 
lishes abroad under a pseudonym. 
Yet, when there is an occasional 
victory, when an author succeeds 
in getting his genuine thoughts 
into print, there is often a heavy 
price to pay—expulsion from the 
writer’s union, interrogation, even 
trial and imprisonment. 

For their part, the censors, be 
they editors in publishing houses 
or officials of the central censor- 
ship organ, tend to act less out of 
conviction than from fear—that 
ever-present element in Soviet 
society. Page after page is cut 
and passages sacrificed because 
“they” (the party authorities) 
would not want them to appear. 
The censor’s own freedom be- 
comes more precious to him than 
the freedom of the printed word. 
Yet, despite this caution, censors 
sometimes disappear suddenly for 
having let by what is sardonically 
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called a “political misprint.” The 
blindness of such censorship was 
belated acknowledged by Khru- 
shchev himself after his fall from 
power. In his taped reminiscences 
published in the West, Khru- 
shchev expresses regret for having 
suppressed publication in the 
USSR of Nobel prize-winner Boris 
Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago, which he 
admits he had never even taken 
the trouble to read. At long last, 
the late Soviet leader was moved 
to state in retrospect: 


When dealing with creative minds, 
administrative measures are al- 
ways most destructive and non- 
progressive. . . . In general, | 
think we should be more tolerant 
and extend wider opportunities to 
our creative intelligentsia.* 


The findings of the London 
symposium remain as valid and 
pertinent today as when first ex- 
pressed some four years ago, for 
the intellectual atmosphere in the 
Soviet Union has hardly improved. 
In fact, as the Soviet historian, 
Roy A. Medvedev, observed in his 
typescript circulated in Moscow 
last April: 


The administrative, ideological, 
and political pressure from above 
is mounting and is directed at 
suppression of intellectual free- 
dom, at ever greater unification 


5 Time (New York), May 6, 1974, pp. 43-44. 


of the thinking of the Soviet peo- 
ple, and at propagating obsolete 
ideological dogmas and norms.® 


Solzhenitsyn’s famous September 
1973 letter to the Soviet leader- 
ship, incorporating his proposal 
that censorship be abolished for 
everything except purely political 
writings, remains unanswered,’ 
and the brutal treatment of the 
man—climaxed by eviction from 
his native land and loss of citizen- 
ship—is now, of course, a cause 
célébre. 

Nevertheless, the independent- 
minded elements of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia continue their struggle 
against oppressive  officialdom 
with undiminished courage. In 
January of this year, the aged and 
almost blind Soviet writer, Lidia 
Chukovskaia, when facing expul- 
sion from the prestigious Union 
of Soviet Writers for her independ- 
ent writings, addressed a defiant 
message to the bureaucracy of 
the Union: 


The state of the word in our 
country is truly a desperate one: 
when someone says something 
that doesn’t coincide with your 
opinion of this very minute, he is 
labeled anti-Soviet; when someone 
abroad criticizes a bad thing that 


ES 


& The New York Times, April 29, 1974. 
7A. Solzhenitsyn, Pismo vozhdiam 
Sovetskovo Soiuza (Letter to the Leaders 
of the Soviet Union), Paris, YMCA Press, 

1974, pp. 48-49. 
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is taking place in our countr 
this is declared to be interferenc 


in our domestic affairs. This is, 
the way you run things. But it is 


impossible to administer th 
word, the sacred treasure of one’s 
soul; with such words one ca } 
fascinate, heal, make one happy, 
expose, alarm, but not govern. 
One can control only by hinder. 
ing the word, by obstructing the 
word, by damming up the word, 
by removing a book from a pub- 
lications plan or from a library, by 
breaking up type that has been 
set, by not printing, by casting 
an author out of the Union, by 
relegating a book from the 1974 
publications plan to the 1976 
plan, and by appropriating the 
printing paper for oneself, or by 
publishing Filev’s® prose in a 
million-copy edition. And that is’ 
the kind of administration you are’ 
running—hindering, putting on 
the brakes, forbidding. 

The word is the sacred treasure 
of the soul. It alone transforms 
the world. Even you are not strong 
enough to stop it... . 

What will those you expel do? 
They will write books. Even prison- 
ers wrote and are writing books. | 


What will you do? You will write 


resolutions. 
Go ahead and write them! ° 


8A. A. Filev, a third-rate Soviet estab- 
lishment writer. 

9 The full Russian text of Chukovskaia’s 
statement appeared in Novyi Zhurnal (New 
York), No. 114, March 1974, pp. 229-31. 
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LE 


IN THE CLOSING chapter of his 
compendium on Moscow’s foreign 


policy, Kurt London arrives at the 
‘somewhat melancholy conclusion 


that there is still too little under- 
standing of the Soviet Union's po- 


litical 


system in the non-Com- 
munist world, and that the less 
familiar the leaders of other states 
are with the background and psy- 


chology of Soviet policy, the more 
vulnerable they are to its in- 


| 
| 


trinsic dangers. One would want 
to agree with him and to add that 


the nature, methods, and aims of 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


Soviet foreign policy—once a pre- 
dominantly | European-American 
concern—have now become of 


' critical interest to political elites 


all over the globe as a result of 
the vast expansion of Soviet power 
and influence since World War Il. 
Adam Ulam’s excellent book, 
“Expansion and Coexistence,” at- 
tempts to analyze all three of 


| these aspects of Soviet foreign 


policy and thus goes far beyond 
a mere description of historical 
developments. One does not have 
to agree with all the details of this 
comprehensive and learned book 
and its sometimes far-reaching 
yet always well-documented the- 
ses in order to enjoy reading it 
immensely. Ulam has a rare gift 
for laying bare the dramatic op- 
tions that the makers of Soviet 
foreign policy have faced at so 
many critical junctures in the 
nation’s history—a quality that in- 
jects an element of suspense 
quite rare in books of this type. 

This revised second edition of 
a study which the author first 
published in 1968, brings the au- 
thor’s analysis of Soviet foreign 
policy up to 1973 and thus en- 
compasses such momentous de- 
velopments as the 1968 invasion 
of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw 
Pact forces, the initial phases of 
East-West detente, and the Octo- 
ber 1973 war in the Middle East. 
lt appears—auite opportunely— 
at a time when the policy of deé- 
tente seems to be coming under 
increasing question in the West, 
and when it may have become the 
subject of some soul-searching in 
the East as well. 

Western evaluation of Soviet 
foreign policy, one might venture 
to say, has tended to oscillate 
between extremes. One of these 
extremes has been uncompromis- 
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ing rejection of any policy ema- 
nating from what was considered 
an ideologically-motivated power 
as voracious in subverting other 
societies as cancerous cells are 
in destroying healthy tissue. For 
a long time, this position—which 
found eloquent expression in the 
catchword “cordon sanitaire’— 
flatly ruled out having anything to 
do with the Soviet Union, much 
less attempting to draw that coun- 
try into the international com- 
munity through a process of “do- 
mestication.” At the other ex- 
treme, Western opinion has peri- 
odically swung over to a view of 
Soviet policies as simply those of 
another big power satisfied with 
its world position, willing—if not 
eager—to fit into the concert of 
nations, and more concerned with 
its own security than with further 
expansion of its influence. 

In his opening chapter, which 
deals with the “sources” of Soviet 
foreign policy, Ulam helps us to 
understand why the ideology of 
world revolution that initially an- 
imated that policy was so unpalat- 
able to the politicians and diplo- 
mats of the old world that they 
instinctively leaned toward the 
first of these two extreme posi- 
tions. Since then, obviously, the 
emphasis on revolutionary ideol- 
ogy has become increasingly 
muted. In tracing this develop- 
ment, Ulam does an admirable 
job not only in clarifying the mo- 
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tives of Soviet leaders and the 
sometimes compelling material 
and spiritual frame of reference 
within which they have operated, 
but also in demonstrating the ra- 
tional basis of Soviet policy. Since 
lack of understanding leads often 
enough to fear, his study makes a 
significant contribution to a more 
balanced and sober evaluation of 
Soviet foreign policies. At the 
same time, Ulam has no illusions 
about the nature of those policies. 
If there is one central message 
that emerges from his book, it is 
that the Western nations will have 
to brace themselves for many 
more years of a continued meas- 
uring of strength with the Com- 
munist world. Writing of the 
Khrushchev era, Ulam points out 
that the waning effectiveness of 
Communist ideology as a force of 
social cohesion at home posed a 
difficult dilemma for the Soviet 
leadership, with far-reaching im- 
plications for its external policy: 


If the ideology is to become deco- 
rative and meaningless in terms 
of concrete problems of Soviet 
life, where in the last resort will 
be the rationale for the totalitarian 
system, for the assumed omnipo- 
tence and omniscience of the 
highest councils of the Commu- 
nist party? The focus for “prov- 
ing” Marxism-Leninism—and ‘by 
the same token of preserving 
something of the old ideological 
élan and sense of mission, with- 
out which the most efficient totali- 
tarian regime runs the danger of 
internal disintegration—thus lay 
increasingly outside the USSR, in 
the successes of communism and 
defeats for the West in foreign 
lands. (p. 606) 


These lines appear to be just as 
applicable today. 
Remarkable as Ulam’s study is, 


some of the author’s evaluations 
seem debatable. An example is 
his explanation of the uncompro- 
mising position taken on the Ger- 
man issue by the Soviet Union at 
the 1954 conference of “Big 
Four” foreign ministers in Berlin 
—a development which Ulam 
ascribes to diminished Soviet fear 
of a renascent West German mili- 
tary force after the Soviet Union 
had exploded its own hydrogen 
bomb (p. 551). Was that really 
the reason, or was it not rather 
the weak internal position of the 
Soviet leadership in the after- 
math of Stalin’s death that made 
it take a much more unbending 
Stand than it had in the famous 
Soviet note of March 1952?: 
Again, would Stalin have been 
able to sacrifice East Germany 
without its having the slightest 
effect on his position in the East 
bloc as Ulam argues on p. 538 
(personally, the reviewer would 
like to agree with this), or would 
Soviet acceptance of a united 
Germany have set off a chain re- 
action throughout the East Euro- 
pean satellite empire, as the au- 
thor somewhat  contradictorily 
Suggests elsewhere (p. 507)? 
There are also some lacunae in 
Ulam’s account. For instance, one 
would have liked to read some- 
thing about Khrushchev’s plans 
with regard to Germany early in 
1964. The trip of Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law, Aleksei Adzhubei, to 
the Federal Republic and the at- 
tempted assassination of a mem- 
ber of the German Embassy in 
Moscow that summer suggested 
that something was in the wind, 
and if the “memoirs” of former 
Polish party chief Wladislaw Go- 


1The unexpected Soviet note of March 
10, 1952—suggesting a reunified, rearmed, 
and neutral Germany—is discussed by 
Ulam on p. 536. 
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mulka are to be relied upon, the 
German issue played a part in 
Khrushchev’s downfall.” 

In spite of these small flaws, 
the book as a whole is highly per- 
ceptive. Ulam’s account of the in- 
fluence of the threatening rift 
with China on Soviet decision- 
making is especially fascinating; 
and although his conclusions are 
bold, facts would seem to bear 
them out. He argues that, by the 
late 1950’s and early 1960’s, the 
only danger that West Germany 
presented to the Soviet Union lay 
in its potential access to nuclear 
weapons furnished by the United 
States and that preventing this 
was the major thrust of Soviet 
policy. Awareness that once the 
Sino-Soviet rift became common 
knowledge in the West the Soviet 
bargaining position might be im- 
paired, Ulam maintains, goaded 
Khrushchev into daring action— 
the Berlin ultimatum of 1958. 

Among the painful but undoubt- 
edly correct conclusions Ulam 
draws is that the Vietnam war in 
more ways than one played into 
the hands of Moscow. The idea 
that the Kremlin might be inter- 
ested in extending a helping hand 
to extract the US from the Viet- 
nam quagmire—a notion quite in- 
comprehensibly entertained for a 
time in influential Western diplo- 
matic circles— was, to put it mild- 
lv, baseless. If anything helped 
decisively to propel the Soviet 
Union into a position of strategic 
parity with the US, Ulam con- 
tends, it was the Vietnam war with 


re 


? Between April and July 1973 the Tel 
Aviv Polish-language newspaper Nowiny 
Kurier published in 14 installments what 
purported to be the “reminiscences” of 
the one-time First Secretary of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party. The implication that 
Soviet party figures were unhappy with 
Khrushchev’'s entertainment of the idea of 
rapprochement with the Federal Republic of 
Germany appears in the May 11 installment. 


its debilitating effects not only on 

he social fabric and economy of 
the United States, and indirectly 
on the economies of the US's 
allies, but also on America’s diplo- 
matic position in other theaters 
(pp. 717-18). 

In discussing the outlook for 
the policy of East-West détente, 
Ulam takes a cautious attitude. 
However large the area of coop- 
eration may have become—and 
some of it would appear to be 
mere window dressing—he _ be- 
lieves that the recent period has 
“oresented abundant evidence of 
the unchanging nature of Soviet 


‘of authors with 
reputations as experts in their re- 


ambitions” (p. 728), and that the 
internal structure of the Soviet 
political system continues to push 
the country in pursuit of foreign 
policy successes. For the West, in 
his view, this definitely does not 
mean that areas of common in- 
terest should not be explored and, 
wherever found, enlarged: détente 
should be pursued wherever possi- 
ble and plausible. But it also 
means that the time to lower the 
West's guard has not yet come. 


THIS IS ALSO the message that 
seems to emerge from the com- 


‘pilation edited by Kurt London on 
“The Soviet Impact on World 
| Politics.” The book brings together 


the views of an impressive array 
long-standing 


spective fields (including London 
himself), who address themselves 
to a multifaceted analysis of Soviet 
foreign policy and strategic con- 
cepts in the postwar era. 

In the initial section, Leonard 
Shapiro and Adam Ulam set forth 


| a conceptual framework for un- 


| derstanding Soviet foreign policy 


and the way it changed “the rules 


| of the game” in the international 


arena after 1917. Shapiro under- 


| lines the still essentially totali- 


tarian nature of the Soviet politi- 
cal system, which—in his view— 
makes it necessary for the leader- 
ship always to behave as if the 
USSR were at war with the out- 
side world. He does not believe in 
a satisfied communism: 


The avowed purpose of Soviet 
Russia has been less crudely 
formulated and has changed in 
the course of the past fifty-six 
years with respect to both time- 
table and emphasis. But it has 
not changed in its essential fea- 
ture, which is and always has 
been a world in in which what is 
usually described as “socialism,” 
and which in practice means state 
capitalism administered by a 
Communist party oligarchy, pre- 
vails. (p. 6) 


Ulam’s analysis of the effects of 
Soviet foreign policy on the tradi- 
tional system of interstate rela- 
tions arrives at conclusions that 
are hardly more cheerful. The 
combination of Soviet power and 
a dynamic worldwide _ political 
movement, he believes, has des- 
troyed the traditional rules of the 
international game. And although 
communism has not been able to 
construct an alternative world 
order, it persists in challenging 
and encroaching on what remains 
of the old. 

Space limitations do not permit 
comment on each of the regional 
and topical essays in the London 
volume, which embrace all major 
geographic areas with the con- 
spicuous exception of sub-Saharan 
Africa, and all of which testify to 
the perspicacity and erudition of 
their authors. One general conclu- 
sion that emerges from the book 
as a whole is that in virtually all 
regions of the world the influence 
of the Soviet Union has grown 
vastly and will most likely con- 
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tinue to grow. Moreover, as 
Thomas Wolfe points out in his 
essay on Soviet military strategy 
and policy, the whole pattern of 
international politics today is in a 
state of flux. The postwar period 
of attempted containment of the 
Soviet Union has come to an end. 
With the Soviet Union striving to 
expand its influence in such stra- 
tegically important regions as the 
Indian subcontinent and the Mid- 
dle East, the US redefining its 
world posture in conformity with 
its real potential, and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Japan 
playing larger roles in interna- 
tional affairs, the world has be- 
come increasingly multipolar. In 
this complex new environment, 
the USSR and the US find them- 
selves increasingly faced with sit- 
uations in which they have to deal 
with overlapping as well as con- 
flicting interests. For Moscow, this 
task appears to be becoming all 
the more difficult as the Soviet 
Union undergoes an experience 
not entirely new to the West: it is 
discovering that the farther its in- 
fluence reaches out into the 
world, the less amenable its cli- 
ents and friends prove to be to 
Soviet advice in crises affecting 
their interests. 

While acting in accordance with 
a clear notion of its security re- 
quirements in Europe and groping 
for a consistent long-term strategy 
in Asia, the USSR has often moved 
in a very pragmatic way in pursuit 
of its primary aim of undermining 
Western influence (this perhaps 
comes out most clearly in the Lon- 
don volume’s essays on the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America). No- 
where (except in Western Europe 
after World War Il) have Soviet 
moves been countered consist- 
ently, and one may well ask 
whether there is now any way of 
doing so, even for a power as 
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Strong as the United States. The 


USSR, however, may already be 
on the verge of finding itself over- 
extended in its international com- 
mitments—a fact which doubt- 
less explains Moscow’s decreased 
interest in having Communist re- 
gimes installed in many of the 
regions where it is involved politi- 
cally and strategically. For such 
regimes would undoubtedly count 
on Soviet support, whereas, the 
Kremlin would presumably rather 
have the West continue to foot at 
least some of the bills in areas 
where Moscow’s influence has al- 
ready been firmly established, un- 
realistic though this hope may be. 
Moreover, the expansion of the 
USSR’s worldwide influence con- 
fronts Moscow with a further di- 
lemma: while it continues to try 
to sever the roots of Western eco- 
nomic power wherever and how- 
ever possible, it has to reconcile 
this policy with the realization 
that the USSR itself now has a 
Stake in this same Western eco- 
nomic potential. 

Regrettably, not even a book of 
this scope can deal with all aspects 
of East-West rivalry. Thus, Alfred 
Grosser, in his otherwise informa- 
tive essay on Western Europe, 
does not deal with the European 
security conference, which is after 
all, one of the main instruments 
of Soviet foreign policy in today’s 
Europe. If, as he seems to imply, 
the threat to Western Europe is 
largely internal and arises from 
the many social and economic 
problems plaguing the non-Com- 
munist world, this would lend 
added importance to West Euro- 
pean unification. Yet such unifica- 
tion, he correctly points out, 
would hardly change the security 
problems facing Western Europe. 
In any event, one would have liked 
Mr. Grosser to give greater atten- 
tion to Soviet attitudes not only 


toward the European security con- 
ference but also toward attempts 
at European integration. 

The Ulam and London books, in 
part covering the same ground, 
share common views on Soviet 
foreign policy. They make valua- 
ble reading for anyone interested 
in international relations, and no 
one dealing with the Soviet Union 
in a professional capacity should 
fail to acquaint himself with both 
of them. 


THE LAST OF the three volumes 
reviewed here is of a different 
order, examining interactions be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
West on a much broader plane. 
This collection of lectures deliv- 
ered by Edward Hallett Carr in 
1946 analyzes the social, eco- 
nomic, and philosophical impact 
of Marxism-Leninism on the fabric 
of Western society and thought. 
While the premises set forth in 
the first selections, in particular 
those concerning the realities of 
the Soviet state and society, are 
debatable and lead to even more 
debatable comparisons, one may 
well agree with Carr’s fundamen- 
tal diagnosis, which is that the 
period of individualism ushered in 
by the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation most probably came to 
an end with World War | and the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Carr perceives a “peacefull 
penetration of the Western world 
by ideas emanating from the So- 
viet Union,” a fact hardly open to 
discussion if one considers the al- 
most universal acceptance today 
of the conviction that society de- 
termines man and his views. What 
Carr could not foresee in 1946 
was the seemingly strong counter 
appeal which Western ideas of in- 
dividualism would have to Soviet 
minds in the early 1970's, caus- 
ing the rulers in the Kremlin to 
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move into action their huge jie 
apparatus in response. 

Carr is not unbiased. He is 
seemingly convinced of the supe- 
riority and desirability of social- 
ism, although certainly not the 
kind of socialism that was being 
practiced in the Soviet Union in 
1946. He even seems to look upon 
certain negative aspects of the So- 
viet totalitarian state and society 
as simply a “matter of degree” 
rather than of principle. 

This is a view that one cannot 
easily accept. With all our doubts 
and troubles in the West, we con- 
tinue to be convinced that the 
rights of the human individual do 
not exist solely in the social 
sphere. Moreover, had not West- 
ern social democracy by 1918 
progressed far along the road 
toward a fuller realization of that 
third catchword of the French 
Revolution, fraternité? 't is diffi- 
cult to see what positive contribu- 
tion Marxism-Leninism as applied 
in Russia has. made in these re- 
spects, Soviet propaganda claims 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Indeed, Soviet practice so thor- 
oughly discredited the term “‘so-. 
cialism” that only in recent years 
has the term undergone a renais- 
Ssance, even among Western Com- 
munists—and then hardly with 
deference to the Soviet example. 

Carr is best in his final two 
essays dealing with the ideologi- 
cal impact of the Soviet Union on 
Western thought and his view of 
future interaction between East 
and West. One can wholeheartedly 
agree with his conclusion that the 
fate of the Western world will turn 
on its abiilty to meet the Soviet 
challenge by devising new forms 
of social and economic action that 
will successfully apply what is 
valid in Western individualist and | 
democratic traditions to the prob- | 
lems of modern mass society. 


PY Jyotirmoy Banerjee 
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Harper and Row, Loss; 

ROBERT C. TUCKER: Philosophy 
and Myth in Karl Marx, 2nd ed. 
ambridge, England, Cambridge 
niversity Press, 1972. 

BERTELL OLLMAN: Alienation: 
Marx’s Conception of Man in 
Capitalist Society. Cambridge, 
England, Cambridge University 
Press, 1971. 

DANIEL TARSCHYS: Beyond the 
State: The Future Polity in 
Classical and Soviet Marxism. 
‘Stockholm, Swedish Studies in 
‘International Relations, 1971. 
A 
NO THINKER over the last hun- 
dred years has remained so much 
‘at the nodal point of heated de- 
bates, varied interpretations, polit- 
ical movements, and entire gov- 
ernmental systems as the scholar 
from Trier, the descendant of a 
long line of rabbis from Bohemia 
‘and Holland. The titles of the 
volumes under review reflect, 
_ though by no means exhaustively, 
the fluid and comprehensive na- 
ture of the thought of Karl Marx. 
One can only wonder at the en- 
cyclopedic breadth of Marx’s 
scholarship when one considers 
the elaborate project he drew up 
during 1858-62 for the Critique of 
Political Economy, to which Capi- 
tal was to be only the introduction. 
To essay a study of the life and 
| thought of such a figure is clearly 


a major undertaking. David Mc- 
Clellan’s monumental work on 
Marx does justice to the task, and 
he performs this feat on an even 
more ambitious scale than such 
worthy predecessors as Franz 
Mehring and Isaiah Berlin. This 
attractive volume traces the 
painstaking evolution of Marx’s 
thought against the background 
of the contemporary milieu of 
ideas. McClellan’s approach calls 
to mind the poet Goethe’s famous 
lines: 


The spirit of the ages, be it known, 

Is, invthe main, the spirit we all 
own, 

Wherein the ages are reflected.’ 


Not only does the spirit of the 
times affect the thought which 
emerges in a given milieu, but it 
also influences the interpretation 
or emphasis which scholars of 
subsequent generations and dif- 
ferent milieux choose to place on 
the views of a given thinker. Inter- 
pretation of Marxism as a “Sci- 
ence” has, of course, long been 
considered outdated in the West 
__both because of the sterility of 
the Marxist dogmatism of Com- 
munist parties the world over and 
because capitalism, in defiance of 
Marx’s predictions, has shown the 


on 


1 Lines 577-79 from Goethe’s Faust, tr. 
J. F. L. Raschen, Ithaca, New York, Thrift 
Press, 1949. 
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In Search of Marxism’s Relevance 


capacity to survive and even to 
flourish. Nevertheless, orthodox 
Marxism 2 commands the formal 
allegiance of a third of mankind 
today, including the giant states 
of the USSR and China. Hence, 
non-Communist scholars are still 
forced to reckon with Marxism. 
In their search for meaningful new 
insights into Marx’s thought, they 
bypass Marxian scientism in order 
to concentrate on other aspects: 
the early writings, which furn- 
ished the raw materials for Marx's 
subsequent works on capital, and 
his prognostications about man’s 
eventual transition from the his- 
torical realm of necessity to that 
of freedom. 

Marx’s treatment of the aliena- 
tion of man, a central theme in his 
early works, is the subject of two 
of the books examined here— 
those by Robert Tucker and Ber- 
tell Ollman. The Tucker volume 
advances the thesis that Marx’s 
theory about the dualistic con- 
tradiction in man’s existence— 
reflected in the split self of homo 
sapiens—is a_ logical outgrowth 
of German philosophical tradition. 
Marx, it is maintained, projected 
upon society a drama of conflict 
originating in the “inner life” of 
man. Tucker draws an analogy be- 
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2The term “orthodox Marxism” refers 
here to the apotheosis of any brand of 
Marxism as the state ideology, the only 
Truth. 
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tween this concern with man’s 
“inner life’ and the traditional 
concerns of religion. In doing so, 
he endeavors to show the impact 
of Judeo-Christian eschatology 
upon Marx’s thinking and winds 
up characterizing Marx as essen- 
tially a teacher of homocentric 
religion. While interesting, this 
thesis is based on_ superficial 
grounds; moreover, it turns Marx 
upside down. For Marx, man’s in- 
ner life is very much conditioned 
by his external, socioeconomic 
life, not by some Faustian inner 
conflict. Logically, therefore, a 
split inner life would reflect man’s 
split external self, his alienated 
social being, not vice versa. 

Marx was not the first to theo- 
rize on alienation from an atheis- 
tic standpoint. Already, in the first 
half of the 19th century, such 
figures as Georg W. Hegel, D. F. 
Strauss, Moses Hess, Bruno 
Bauer, and Ludwig Feuerbach had 
written on the problem, all of 
them basically agreeing that reli- 
gion was a false consciousness in 
man reflecting his alienation from 
his true self. For Strauss and 
Hess, the true message of Chris- 
tianity was contained in the sym- 
bolic value of Jesus as the ideal 
man, the homo noumenon. 

When Marx came to deal with 
alienation, however, he immedi- 
ately criticized all hitherto exist- 
ing Religionskritik from a view- 
point that was distinctively his 
own. While others had identified 
the phenomenon of alienation, 
they had failed to delve deeply 
into its causes. For Marx, on the 
other hand, criticism of religion 
per se was insufficient; the at- 
tack had to be concentrated on 
the external world—~i.e., on the 
societal structure of which reli- 
gion was the “spiritual aroma.” 
This basic Marxian view that 
down-to-earth socioeconomic cir- 


cumstances mold class conscious- 
ness can be ignored only at the 
risk of falsifying his thought. 

In addition to clouding this is- 
sue, Tucker presents an incon- 
sistent portrayal of the concept of 
“self” in German philosophy. He 
seems to confuse the philosophi- 
cal category of the self, as con- 
ceived by Hegel and Marx, with 
the psychoanalytical notion of the 
ego of Sigmund Freud and R. L. 
Stevenson. 

Ollman also sets himself the 
task of expounding and elucidat- 
ing Marx’s alienation theory, but 
he does so in a different and more 
systematic fashion. For one thing, 
his rigorous linguistic methodol- 
ogy and attention to semantic 
context underlines the necessity 
of dealing with Marx’s notions 
within such a framework. 

The phenomenon of alienation 
is of course age-old and has been 
interpreted in diverse ways. De- 
fined in terms of false conscious- 
ness, it can be traced back a la 
Tucker to the Judeo-Christian 
tradition and its concept of the 
fallen man whose troubled history 
reflected a quest for ultimate sal- 
vation from his state of alienation. 
In Hinduism, Shankaracharya pro- 
pounded the doctrine that it was 
Maya (illusion) which prevented 
the development of true insight 
into the unity of the Atman (self) 
with the cosmos, thereby creating 
a false consciousness of duality 
in man. 

It was John Locke who, in more 
recent times, blazed a new trail 
for theorists of alienation by 
asserting that man _ implanted 
part of his self in any object which 
he created by means of his own 
labor and therefore had the nat- 
ural right to appropriate it. This 
was, in incipient form, the labor 
theory of value, which ultimately 
formed the nucleus of Marx’s 
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alienation theory. Rousseau traced 
man’s alienation to the degenerat- 
ing impact of civilization, while 
Hegel followed up the anthropo- 
logical implication of Locke’s 
theory by stressing the signif- 
icance of labor as the distinguish- 
ing function or essence (Wesen) 
of man. It was labor, he held, that 
forced nature out of her indiffer- 
ence and humanized her by sub- 
jecting her to various plans and 
ideas. Feuerbach elaborated a 
parallel theme in maintaining that 
concepts like “I” and “you” re- 
flected societal relations based on 
labor and as such had revolution- 
ary implications. 

Assimilating these ideas and 
many others besides, Marx turned 
his critical attention to the capi- 
talist social system, which he saw 
as the root cause of a fetishism of 
commodities. Unlike Rousseau, he 
concentrated his critique on a 
particular system of civilization 
rather than on civilization per se, | 
making a brilliant attempt to ex- 
pose the living societal relations 
concealed within the reified con- 
cepts of contemporary political 
economy. In his view, commodi- | 
ties, which he held to be actually | 
part of the proletarian self as 
products of labor power, de-. 
veloped their own laws of momen- 
tum under capitalism, thereby be- 
coming divorced from, and in ef- | 
fect, coming to dominate their 
actual producers. He visualized. 
the post-capitalist societies of the 
future as systems in which this. 
alienation of the proletariat would 
disappear. | 

The pertinent question that 
arises in this connection is what | 
relevance the Marxian notion of 
alienation retains today. The Hun- | 
garian Marxist philosopher Georg > 
Lukacs, in his famous work on 
alienation, History and Class Con- | 
sciousness, stressed the develop- 


ment of true class consciousness 
on the part of the proletariat as 
the sine qua non of its deliverance 
from the fetters of capitalism.’ 
Admittedly, such development 
might not be spontaneous and 
automatic, even in conditions 
where the contradictions between 
the productive forces and capital- 
ist relations of production have 
matured. With an eye on the be- 
havioral pattern of social democ- 
racy, Lukacs cautioned that pro- 
letarian class consciousness—the 
terminal class consciousness in 
the teleological movement of his- 
tory—had to be developed not 
only in opposition to capitalism 
but also to any form of false con- 
sciousness within the proletariat 
itself (e.g., petty trade-unionism). 
In other words, an abstract pro- 
letarian General Will had to be 
strictly imposed on the individual 
‘proletarian in order to free him 
‘from alienation. Lukacs’ caution- 
‘ary note on proletarian conscious- 
ness suggests the slippery char- 
_acter of the materials of the social 
isciences‘* and the inability of 
|Marxism, or any other theory for 
‘that matter, to produce cut-and- 
‘dried explanations and laws. The 
'working classes in the classical 
Capitalist countries today continue 
to show little enthusiasm for shak- 
_ing off the Maya of relative afflu- 
ence. 

It fell to Herbert Marcuse to 
discover an alienated universe in 
contemporary technetronic socie- 
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3 Georg Lukdcs, History and Class Con- 

_ sciousness: Studie in Marxist Dialectics 
_ (tr.), London, Merlin Press, 1971. Lukacs 
himself subsequently criticized his stress on 
the consciousness factor as excessive. 

4For an epistemological discussion of 
this issue, see Hedley Bull’s classic essay, 
“International Theory. The Case for a Classical 
Approach,”’ in Klaus Knorr and James N. 

Rosenau, Eds., Contending Approaches to 
International Politics, Princeton, N. J., 

Princeton University Press, 1969. 


ties (including Communist ones). 
According to his “transcendental” 
social critique, the mechanical 
giants of today are using human 
beings engaged in production by 
manipulating their needs and de- 
mands so as to create and main- 
tain mass consumption and 
thereby effect the perpetuation of 
vested interests. The  conse- 
quence, he argues, is that in spite 
of relative affluence and material 
prosperity, man in highly indus- 
trialized societies remains alien- 
ated, and so powerful is the uni- 
versal worship of the prevalent 
socioeconomic system that all 
forms of oppositional institutions 
which supposedly safeguard de- 
mocracy and freedom in the West 
get coopted into that system. 
However, the Marcusean goal 
——a universe where “repressive” 
and “false” needs are abnegated 
and all individuals thus become 
liberated—is likely to remain a 
utopia, an abstract philosophical 
thought-category with little prac- 
tical value, so long as the gaping 
chasm in material prosperity be- 
tween the underdeveloped Third 
World and the superadvanced 
regions shows no sign of disap- 
pearing.® Marcuse’s conception of 
the alienated, one-dimensional 
man springs from a_ reaction 
against mature industrialism rem- 
iniscent of Marx’s reaction against 
incipient capitalism. However, 
Marcuse no longer pins his hope 
on the proletariat—which, ac- 
cording to him, has identified it- 
self with the establishment in the 
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5 The disruptive potential of this growing 
gap was explicitly noted by US Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger in hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
September 1973. ‘‘Nomination of Henry 
A. Kissinger,’ Hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
93rd Cong., 1st Sess., Washington, DC, 

US Government Printing Office, 1973, Part 
1, p. 84. 
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developed societies—but rather 
looks to those “outside the pro- 
ductive process.” ° 


FROM PLATO to Marcuse, dis- 
satisfaction with the prevalent 
forms of society has been peren- 
nial, reflecting perhaps what 
Milovan Djilas has called the 
“unperfectness” of society—a 
term which also carries the im- 
plication of permanent imperfecti- 
bility.” Yet men of ideas continue 
to ponder ways to attain a better 
social order, and one. issue that 
has long been at the center of 
debate concerns the proper role 
and function of the state. It is this 
ever-topical theme in the history 
of ideas, particularly Marxian 
ideas, that serves as the subject 
of Daniel Tarschys’ able and com- 
prehensive study. 

Two contradictory currents had 
come to govern the modern world 
ever since the 18th century, one 
flowing from the Industrial Revo- 
lution and bringing about an un- 
precedented economic interde- 
pendence of all the world’s re- 
gions, the other set off by the 
French Revolution and resulting in 
the rise of nationalism and a 
strengthened system of national 
statehood with rigid political bor- 
ders, tariff barriers, etc. It was the 
dream of a number of thinkers 
of the 19th century, Marx in- 
cluded, that the state would ulti- 
mately outlive its raison ad’étre 
and wither away, and that the 
world, already split into numerous 
states, would then be freed from 
unnecessary state political con- 
trols under the pressure of grow- 
ing productive forces. A genuine 
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6 Herbert Marcuse, One Dimensional 
Man. The Ideology of Industrial Society, 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1964. 

7 Milovan Djilas, The Unperfect Society. 
Beyond the New Class (tr.), New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1969. 
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world community would thus 
emerge in a purely functionalist 
form, dedicated to regionally spe- 
cialized production and peaceful 
trade. This vision of a minimized 
role for the state against a back- 
ground of rapidly expanding pro- 
ductive activities was shared by 
both socialist and /aissez-faire 
thinkers. 

It was Keynes in this century 
who dealt a death blow to the con- 
cept of a withering away of the 
state. Instead, he saw it as a 
necessary instrumentality for 
regulating the economy and per- 
forming social welfare functions. 
The growing role that the state 
has in fact come to play in eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and poli- 
tical affairs today is reflected in 
the proliferation of ministries and 
departments, committees, and 
subcommittees in all the major 
states of the world— in _ institu- 
tions such as “delegated legisla- 
tion’ in Britain and economic 
planning in both the Communist 
world and countries like India. The 
vision of the disappearance of the 
political and economic barriers 
artificially dividing nations under 
the inexorable impact of universal 
economic logic and _ necessity 
largely remains just that—a mere 
vision. The state continues to be 
the most powerful form of human 


organization. The newly-born na- 
tions jealously guard their nation- 
hood and articulate it in and 
through the state. Add to this the 
generally accepted view that the 
state today is a welfare agency, 
and the permanency of the state, 
at least for the conceivable future, 
becomes clear. 

As Tarschys rightly points out, 
even Soviet scholars generally 
tend to rationalize the fact of the 
consolidation of the Soviet state 
despite Khrushchev’s declaration 
in 1957 that it had started to 
wither away. But even granting 
the claim of ideologists that the 
Soviet state has to maintain its 
power in the face of a hostile 
imperialist bloc, one fails to un- 
derstand why there has been no 
significant political integration 
among those states within the 
Soviet bloc which are on a parallel 
level of development. What, for 
instance, prevents the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia or Romania and 
Bulgaria from dissolving their 
separate state identities and ef- 
fecting interfusion? The reason 
clearly lies in the proliferation of 
national communisms or of poly- 
centrism under the still powerful 
influence of nationalism, which 
three decades of socialist training 
have not been able to overcome. 
If even intersocialist proletarian 
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fraternity has not yet va 
that far, one can hardly be. san- 

guine about the chances for the | 
evolution of a world functionalist 
community unimpeded by all 
those irrational forces that still 
divide mankind into separate pol 
tical communities. 

Instead of serving as the in- 
spiiauog for new departures in , 
the “socialist commonwealth D) 
Marx’s historical materialism has, |) 
as noted earlier, been fossilized : 
into official dogma in the Com. | 
munist countries. Having lost the | 
battle for relevance in the con- |, 
text of super-industrialization, it. 
has retained its appeal—in num- , 
erous shades and nuances—in) 
the Third World, where it has, | 
ironically, assumed the role of an) 
ideology of industrial devel 
ment for backward regions. Never- | 
theless, Marx’s intellectual prow- | 
ess remains as universally stimu: 
lating as ever. The trend toward; 
substituting Marx the prophet—a | 
brilliant but fallible human being ” | 
—for Marx the scholar and scien- | 
tist is welcome, even if it is largely , 
confined to the non-Communist) 
world. Whether this trend will pro-' 
duce an effective antithesis to 
orthodox Marxism and, in counter 
ing it, will produce a superior 
Marxist synthesis remains to be, 
seen. 


Votes &Views 
Correspondence 


IOTE: Readers are welcome 
) comment on matters 
iscussed in this journal. 
etters should be addressed 
) the Editors, Problems of 
communism, US Information 
gency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
ve., NW, Washington, DC, 
0547. 


NEWS APART 


O THE EDITORS: | deeply 
egret the necessity of re- 
lying to Prof. Kurt London’s 
eview of my book (Soviet 
nd British Politics) in your 
uly-August 1974 issue. | 
ia not do so if he merely 
isagreed with my analysis or 
onclusions, or pointed out 
ome admitted difficulties of 
terpretation. However, his 
omments represent such a 
undamental misreading and 
fistortion of my thesis that | 
eel compelled to set the rec- 
rd straight for the readers 
f your journal. 

' Most importantly, Prof. 
_ondon asserts that | “find it 
conceivable that the USSR 
and Great Britain could even- 
‘ually converge into a single 
ype of post-industrial wel- 
‘are state,” and that | try “to 
make a case for the exist- 
ance of ‘underlying similari- 
cies’ that could one day lead 
0 convergence.” While such 
an eventuality is indeed ‘“‘con- 
seivable,” | do not make such 
a “case” anywhere in the 
do00k, and on the contrary 
state my doubts about con- 
vergence more than once. 
Although | emphasized cer- 
tain structural aspects in 
which Soviet and British gov- 
ernment are remarkably sim- 


ilar, | also made it clear in 
the opening pages (p. xiv) 
that “there is certainly no 
reason to believe that the 
two systems are converging 
completely” and on the same 
page listed: three ‘“conver- 
gence-limiting factors.” At 
the end of the book | also con- 
cluded that convergence into 
an “essentially identical’ 
form of political system is 
“highly improbable.” 

Prof. London also charges 
that | am “not in touch with 
the realities of the Soviet 
scene” because | mention 
the Soviet “quest for more 
chemical fertilizers, plastics 
and Fiat automobiles, a com- 
fortable style of life” as char- 
acteristic of contemporary 
Soviet society. He retorts that 
“the regime’s ongoing re- 
pression of individual free- 
doms, censorship of the 
press, and suppression of 
any deviations from the one- 
party line hardly constitute or 
contribute to ‘a comfortable 
style of life’.” 

The logic of this line of 
argumentation is certainly ob- 
scure. Anyone who has been 
to the Soviet Union in the 
last decade can attest to the 
desire of Soviet citizens to 
acquire the possessions as- 
sociated with material com- 
fort and the regime’s em- 
phasis on production of such 
consumer goods. Repression 
of individual freedoms and 
censorship (mentioned sev- 
eral times in the book) are 
also part of the Soviet scene, 
but such repression is hardly 
incompatible with material 
comfort—especially for those 
who have no desire to devi- 
ate. In fact, anyone truly in 


touch with Soviet reality 
would have tou acknowledge 
the coexistence of both phe- 
nomena in Soviet society. | 
only wished to suggest that 
the Soviet achievement in 
raising the standard of living 
may have contributed to a 
lessening of revolutionary 
zeal in the USSR, a point 
which London peremptorily 
rejects. 

Almost as incredible is 
Prof. London’s charge that | 
“manifest an astounding in- 
ability—or unwillingness—to 
distinguish between Soviet 
pretenses and Soviet reali- 
ties.” To support this accusa- 
tion, he avers that | believe 
“both the British and Soviet 
peoples are ruled through 
‘representative organs of gov- 
ernment’ ” and that the party 
in power (including the 
CPSU!) is the “choice of the 
people and is responsive to 
the people’s best interest.” 
London finds these assertions 
“disturbing’—and so do I. 
Only a very naive and foolish 
observer could hold such 
Opinions, and only a very 
prejudiced and disgracefully 
sloppy reviewer could ever 
believe that | support such 
views in my book. | made it 
very clear that these are the 
assertions made by both Brit- 
ish and Soviet governments 
to legitimize their regimes. 
My point was not that these 
Soviet claims of representa- 
tive government and popu- 
larly chosen party leadership 
are accurate; quite the con- 
trary, my point was that these 
false Soviet claims are also 
somewhat dubious when they 
are used by defenders of the 
British system. | am amazed 
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that London could believe | 
support these Soviet claims 
after he read (| assume) my 
rather extensive and critical 
dissection of the Soviet 
theory and practice of repre- 
sentation. 

Your reviewer’s passionate 
objections to the idea of con- 
vergence apparently blinded 
him to the fact (which other 
reviewers have pointed out) 
that the main substance of 
the book does not directly 
concern convergence, but is 
rather a comparative analysis 
of legitimizing doctrines, in- 
stitutions, and policymaking 
processes. His stated opinion 
that the differences between 
the British and Soviet sys- 
tems are so “profound” that 
“exaggeration in this respect 
is hardly possible’ made 
him prejudiced from the very 
beginning against my sug- 
gestion that there are indeed 
underlying similarities. In- 
stead of concerning himself 
with the actual contents of 
the book, he launched an at- 
tack on some views which | 
never endorsed. The result is 
an appalling misrepresenta- 
tion, rather than a serious at- 
tempt to deal with the gen- 
uinely controversial issues 
that | raised. 


JEROME M. GILISON 

Dept. of Political Science 
The John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MR. LONDON REPLIES: I like 
disputation but detest name- 
calling. | regret having 
caused Professor Gillison an 
outbreak of temper, but if it 
is any consolation for him, 


reading his book was a pain- 
ful task. Now he accuses me 
of having “misread” it. | 
could not review what he 
meant, only what he wrote. 
This | did. | can read print 
but not minds. 

| have neither space nor 
inclination to respond in de- 
tail to his intemperate state- 
ment. | wish only to make 
one substantive remark. Gil- 
lison refers to my “obscure 
logic” in believing that op- 
pression and material com- 
fort (comfort??) do not con- 
stitute a bearable style of life. 
| would agree that the aver- 
age Soviet citizen’s existence 
is somewhat better than dur- 
ing the Stalin era—which is 
not saying much. But the 
overwhelming bulk of Soviet 
capital is still channeled into 
its military-industrial com- 
plex, with consumer goods 
production receiving the 
rather short end of the stick. 
More importantly, the dark 
shadow of the KGB clouds 
this “comfort” for virtually all 
Soviet citizens. To me, at 
least, material advantages 
and repression are not com- 
patible. If Gilison thinks 
otherwise, it is his privilege, 
as it is mine to express my 
disagreement in what | con- 
sider rather temperate lan- 
guage. 

The inclusion of Gilison’s 
book in an essay on con- 
vergence seemed logical 
even though the book is 
limited to a comparison be- 
tween the Soviet and British 
systems. One might say that 
the book is an example of— 
probably unintended—advo- 
cacy of convergence. No- 
where did | find a clear-cut 
statement about the chasm 
between East and West. As 
| see it, the bridge of détente 
is swaying in high winds 
across the chasm, and one 
can only hope the winds will 
die down. 


KURT L. LONDON 
McLean, Va. 


ON TERMS AND 
LABELS 


TO THE EDITORS: The July- 
August issue of Problems of 
Communism contains some 
very interesting material on 
the Middle East. | find the 
article by Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
(“Moscow and Cairo: Currents 
of Influence”) very good but 
cannot resist picking a nit 
or two. Prof. Rubinstein’s 
references on pages 19 and 
23 to Security Council Reso- 
lution 242 of November 22, 
1967, describe it in terms 
that do not indicate its highly 
controversial nature. He says 
that it “fell somewhat short 
of calling for total and im- 
mediate withdrawal,” but 
Arabs generally do regard 
Resolution 242 as calling for 
complete withdrawal, if not 
immediate. The problem in 
interpretation arises, of 
course, from the language of 
242, which is ambiguous in 
the English version as to 
whether withdrawal should 
be total or less than total. 
The French and Arabic ver- 
sions support the Arab inter- 
pretation. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger has very 
Carefully avoided saying what 
final lines the US favors. 
Prof. Rubinstein simply does 
not go into this complex 
problem but seems to accept 
the Israeli interpretation. 

! am also puzzled by 
Rubinstein’s reference on 
page 23 to Cairo’s stand as 
“intransigent,” a pejorative 
term that is certainly a mat- 
ter of viewpoint and would be 
rejected by many Arabs. They 
see Israel as “intransigent,” 
and regard Cairo as flexible 
because of its post-1967 dec- 
larations on the existence of 
Israel, etc. 

The final nit | want to pick 
is his phrase “Yom Kippur 
War” on page 25—which is 
an Israeli label. The Arabs 
generally have called the 
clash the October War, al- 
though a few of them call it 
the “Ramadan War.” 
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Let me emphasize that 
these are small points. The 
article was otherwise well 
done. 


WILLIAM A. RUGH 
Bethesda, Md. 


MR. RUBINSTEIN REPLIES: 
Mr. Rugh seems intent, albeit 
graciously, on fastening a 
partisan label to the few 
points in my article with 
which he disagrees. 

First, describing the back- 
ground of Resolution 242 
would have taken me too far 
afield from the focus of my 
essay. On November 22, 
1967, the Security Council 
adopted a compromise reso- 
lution proffered by British 
Ambassador Lord Caradon. It 
affirmed that the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East 
should include “withdrawal 
of Israeli armed forces from 
territories occupied in the 
recent conflict.” That it did 
not call (as the USSR and the 
Arab states wanted) for with- 
drawal from a// the territories 
or even from the territories 
was deliberate. The ambigu- 
ity of the wording was the 
price the Soviets and Egyp- 
tians had to pay in order to 
obtain any resolution at all. 
The evidence of diplomats 
involved in the negotiations 
indicates that the resolution 
would have been rejected 
by the United States had the 
Soviets insisted on inclusion 
of the word “all” or “the.” 

After its adoption, the Arab 
states, the USSR, and their 
adherents maintained that it 
meant “all territories’ be- 
cause, they claimed, the 
French and Russian versions 
assumed the word “the” pre- 
ceded “territories.” However, 
the approved draft was writ- 
ten in English. Neither the 
French, Russian, nor Arabic 
versions are equally authori- 
tative. Cairo was well aware 
of Lord Caradon’s refusal to 


include the word “the,” lest| 
the intended balance and 
integrality of the resolution be 
disrupted and thereby dis- 
approved. (See Al-Ahram 
[Cairo], Nov. 19 and 21, 
1967.) Nasser accepted it 
because he needed some 
symbol of accomplishment, 


Once accepted, the resolu-. 


tion could be interpreted in 
the light of Egypt’s aims; and 
the lobbying for international 
acceptance of this interpreta-_ 
tion could be started—as in- 
deed has been the case. The 
problem has become com-. 
plicated recently because of 
the power relationship of the 
key participants and not be- 
cause the provisions of the 


resolution failed to be clearly 


understood at the time. 


Second, | refer to Nasser’s- 


policy in the spring of 1969 


as “intransigent” because | 


believe this accurately de- 
scribes the unimaginative, 
rigid policy he was then pur- 
suing, in marked contrast to 
that of Sadat two years later. 

Finally, the term 


“Yom 


Kippur War” was a change 


made at the suggestion of 


the editors, my manuscript. 


having originally referred to 


the October 1973 Middle 
East War. However, _ this 
phrase is commonly and 


widely used in the Western 


press without in any way con- 


noting a pro-Israeli policy. 


For example, see the lead 


editorial, “A Year after the 


Yom Kippur War,” in The | 


Times (London), Oct. 7, 


1974. An Arab analyst has | 


also used the term: see S. 


Jiryis, “The Yom Kippur War: © 


The Beginning of the Zionist 
Eclipse, 
November 1973, p. 13-21, 
cited in Journal of Palestine 
Studies (Beirut), Spring 
1974, p. 208. 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN | 


Prof. of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
(currently on leave at Oxford 
University, London, England) 
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PRC Ambassador to the UN, as erroneously stated in the 
caption. 
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